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STATEMENT 

OF 

PRIVILEGES  OF  MEMBERSHIP. 


CHEMICAL.— Advice  to  Buyers  of  Fertilisers  and 
Feeding-  Stuffs ; Analyses ; Sample  of  Order  Form, 
&C.  (page  ii.). 

BOTANICAL. — Information  on  purchase  and  value 
of  seeds  and  other  matters ; suggestions  and 
samples  of  order  form  (page  vii.). 

ZOOLOGICAL.— Information  on  Pests  of  Farm  Crops, 
Fruit  and  Forest  Trees,  and  Domesticated  Animals, 

&C.  (page  xi.). 

i VETERINARY— Privileges  and  Information  (page xii.). 

I GENERAL  PRIVILEGES. 

i FREE  ADMISSION  to  Show,  Grand  Stand,  &c.,  and  use  of  Members’ 
Pavilion  in  Show  Yard. 

SOCIETY’S  JOURNAL  and  other  Publications. 

LIBRARY  AND  READING  ROOM,  16  Bedford  Square. 

(Open  to  Members  from  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m.  ; Satui’days,  10  a.m.  to  2 p.m.) 

REDUCED  RATES  for  entry  of  Live  Stock,  Implements,  Produce, 
&c.,  at  Show. 


TERMS  OF  MEMBERSHIP. 


• 

ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION— Governor  - 
Member 

- Minimum 

- Minimum 

£5. 

£1. 

LIFE  COMPOSITIONS— Governor  - 
Member  - 

- 

£50. 

£15. 

THOMAS  McROW, 

16  Bedford  Square,  W.C.  Secretary. 

January.,  1910. 

Telegraphic  Address : “PRACTICE,  LONDON.”  Telephone  Number  : “ GerearD  3675.” 


MEMBERS’  PRIVILEGES  OF  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS. 

(Applicable  only  to  the  case  of  persons  who  are  not  commercially 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  any  substance  sent  for  Analysis.) 


THE  COUNCIL  HAVE  FIXED  THE  FOLLOWING 


RATES  OF  CHARGES  FOR  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS 

TO  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 


These  privileges  are  applicable  only  when  the  Analyses  are  for  bond  fide 
agricultural  purposes,  and  are  required  by  Members  of  the  Society  for  their 
own  use  and  guidance  in  respect  of  farms  or  land  in  their  own  occupation  and 
within  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Analyses  are  given  on  the  understanding  that  they  are  required  for  the 
individual  and  sole  benefit  of  the  Member  applying  for  them,  and  must  not  be 
used  for  other  persons,  or  for  commercial  purposes. 

The  Analyses  and  reports  may  not  be  communicated  to  either  vendor  or 
manufacturer,  except  in  cases  of  dispute. 

Land  or  estate  agents,  bailiffs,  and  others,  when  forwarding  samples,  are 
required  to  state  the  names  of  those  Members  on  whose  behalf  they  apply. 


£ s.  d, 

1. — An  opinion  on  the  purity  of  any  Fertiliser  or  Feeding  Stuff  , 


(so  far  as  this  can  be  given  without  detailed  analysis)  . . 10 

2. — Determination  of  any  one  ordinary  constituent  in  a Fertiliser 

or  Feeding  Stuff 2 6 

3. — Determination  of  Potash SO 

4. — Commercial  Analysis  of  any  ordinary  Fertiliser  or  Feeding  Stuff  5 0 

5.  — Full  Analysis  of  any  compound  Fertiliser  or  Feeding  Stuff  . 10  0 

6. — Analysis  of  any  other  material  in  ordinary  use  for  agricultural 

purposes 100 

7. — Analysis  of  Milk,  Cream,  Butter,  or  other  Dairy  produce  from 

Members’  own  farms 2 6 


(N.B.— Samples  in  any  way  connected  with  the  Sale  of  Food  and 
Drugs  Acts  are  not  undertaken  for  analysis.) 


8.  — Analysis  of  Water 1100 

9. — Analysis  of  Soil— determination  of  Lime  only  . . . . 10  0 

10. — Analysis  of  Soil— partial 10  0 

11.  — Analysis  of  Soil— complete 3 0 0 

12. — Consultation  by  letter  or  personal  appointment  ...  50 


OPINION  OF  VALUE. 

With  the  a/iahjsis  will  be  given,  as  far  as  possible,  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  an  article  analysed  is  worth  the  price  ashed  for  it,  or  not. 
provided  the  cost  of  the  same,  together  with  guarantee  {if_  any)  and 
other  particulars  relating  to  the  purchase,  be  given  at  the  time. 


ALL  SAMPLES  AND  COMMUNICATIONS,  TOGETHER  WITH  FEES 
FOR  ANALYSIS,  TO  BE  ADDRESSED  TO— 


II 


DR.  VOELCKER,  Analytical  Laboratory, 
22,  Tudor  Street,  London,  E.C. 


Instructions  for  Selecting  and  Sending  Samples  for  Analysis. 

GENERAL  RULES. — (1.)  A sample  taken  for  analysis  should  be  fairly  representative 
of  the  bulk  from  which  it  has  been  drawn. — (2.)  The  sample  should  reach  the  Analyst 
in  the  same  condition  that  it  was  in  at  the  time  when  drawn. 


When  Fertilisers  are  delivered  in  bags,  select  four  or  five  of  these  from  the  bulk, 
and  either  turn  them  out  on  a fioor  and  rapidly  mix  their  contents,  or  else  drive  a 
shovel  into  each  hag  and  draw  out  from  as  near  the  centre  as  possible  a couple  of 
shovelfuls  of  the  manure,  and  mix  these  quickly  on  a floor. 

Halve  the  heap  obtained  in  either  of  these  ways,  take  one  half  (rejecting  the  other) 
and  mix  again  rapidly,  flattening  down  with  the  shovel  any  lumps  that  appear. 
Repeat  this  operation  until  at  last  only  some  three  or  four  pounds  are  left. 

From  this  flU  three  tins,  holding  from  Jib.  to  llh.  each,  mark,  fasten  up  and  seal 
each  of  these.  Send  one  for  analysis,  and  retain  the  others  for  reference. 

Or, — the  manure  may  be  put  into  glass  bottles  provided  with  well-fitting  corks ; 
the  bottles  should  he  labelled  and  the  corks  sealed  down.  The  sample  sent  for 
analysis  can  he  packed  in  a wooden  box  and  sent  by  post  or  rail. 

WTien  manures  are  delivered  in  bulk,  portions  should  he  successively  drawn  from 
dWerent  parts  of  the  bulk,  the  heap  being  turned  over  now  and  again.  The  portions 
drawn  should  he  thoroughly  mixed,  subdivided,  and,  finally,  samples  should  be  taken 
as  before,  except  that  when  the  manure  is  coarse  and  biilky  it  is  advisable  to  send 
larger  samples  than  when  it  is  in  a finely  divided  condition. 


Linseed,  Cotton,  and  other  Feeding  Cakes.— If  a single  cake  betaken,  three  strips 
should  be  broken  off  right  across  the  cake,  and  from  the  middle  portion  of  it,  one  piece 
to  be  sent  for  analysis,  and  the  other  two  retained  for  reference.  Each  of  the  three 
pieces  should  be  marked,  wrapped  in  paper,  fastened  up,  and  sealed.  The  piece 
forwarded  for  analysis  can  he  sent  by  post  or  rail 

A more  satisfactory  plan  is  to  select  lour  to  six  cakes  from  different  parts  of  the 
delivery,  then  break  off  a piece  about  four  inches  wide  from  the  middle  of  each  cake, 
and  pass  these  pieces  through  a cake-breaker.  The  broken  cake  should  then  be  well 
mixed  and  three  samples  of  about  1 lb.  each  should  be  taken  and  kept  in  tins  or  bags, 
duly  marked,  fastened,  and  sealed  as  before.  One  of  these  lots  should  he  sent  for 
analysis,  the  remaining  two  being  kept  for  reference.  It  is  advisable  also  with  the 
broken  pieces  to  send  a small  strip  from  an  unbroken  cake.  ' 

Feeding  Meals,  Grain,  &c. — Handfuls  should  he  drawn  from  the  centre  of  half  a 
dozen  different  bags  of  the  delivery ; these  lots  should  then  be  well  mixed,  and  three 
J-lb.tins  or  hags  filled  from  the  heap,  each  being  marked,  fastened  up,  and  sealed.  One 
sample  is  to  he  forwarded  for  analysis  and  the  others  retained  for  reference. 


Soils. — Have  a wooden  box  made  6 inches  in  length  and  width,  and  from  9 to  12 
inches  deep,  according  to  the  depth  of  soil  and  subsoil  of  the  field.  Mark  out  in  the  field 
a space  of  about  12  inches  square ; dig  round  in  a slanting  direction  a trench,  so  as  to 
leave  undisturbed  a block  of  soU  and  its  subsoil  9 to  12  inches  deep ; trim  this  block  to 
make  it  to  fit  into  the  wooden  box,  invert  the  open  box  over  it,  press  down  firmly,  then 
pass  a spade  under  the  box  and  lift  it  up,  gently  turn  over  the  box,  nail  on  the  lid, 
and  send  by  rail.  The  soil  will  then  be  received  in  the  position  in  which  it  is  found  in 
the  field. 

In  the  case  of  very  light,  sandy,  and  porous  soils,  the  wooden  box  imay  be  at  once 
inverted  over  the  soil,  forced  down  by  pressure,  and  then  dug  out. 

Waters. — Samples  of  water  are  best  sent  in  glass-stoppered  Winchester  bottles, 
holding  half  a gallon.  One  such  bottle  is  suflicient  for  a single  sample.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  have  these  scrupulously  clean.  In  taking  a sample  of  water  for  analysis 
it  is  advisable  to  reject  the  first  portion  drawn  or  pumped,  so  as  to  obtain  a sample  of 
the  water  when  in  ordinary  flow.  The  bottle  should  be  rinsed  out  with  the  water  that 
is  to  he  analysed,  and  it  should  be  flUed  nearly  to  the  top.  The  stopper  should  be 
secured  with  string,  or  be  tied  over  with  linen  or  soft  leather.  The  sample  can  then  be 
sent  carefully  packed  either  in  a wooden  box  with  sawdust,  &c.,  or  in  a hamper  with 
straw. 

Milk.— A pint  bottle  should  be  sent  in  a wooden  box. 


GENERAL  INSTRUCTIONS.  Time  for  Taking  Samples.— AU  samples,  both  of 
fertilisers  and  feeding  stuffs,  should  be  taken  as  soon  after  their  delivery  as  possible, 
and  should  reach  the  Analyst  within  ten  days  after  delivery  of  the  article.  In  every 
case  it  is  advisable  that  the  Analyst’s  certificate  be  received  before  a fertiliser  is  sown 
or  a feeding  stuff  is  given  to  stock. 

Procedure  in  the  Event  of  the  Vendor  wishing  Fresh  Samples  to  be  Drawn. — 

Should  a purchaser  find  that  the  Analyst’s  certificate  shows  a fertiliser  or  feeding  stuff 
not  to  come  up  to  the  guarantee  given  him,  he  may  inform  the  vendor  of  the  result 
and  complain  accordingly.  He  should  then  send  to  the  vendor  one  of  the  two  samples 
which  he  has  kept  for  reference.  If,  however,  the  vendor  should  demand  that  a fresh 
sample  be  drawn,  the  purchaser  must  allow  this,  and  also  give  the  vendor  an  oppor- 
tunity of  being  present,  either  in  person  or  through  a representative  whom  he  may 
appoint.  In  that  case  three  samples  should  be  taken  in  the  presence  of  both  parties 
with  the  same  precautions  as  before  described,  each  of  which  shotdd  he  duly  packed 
up,  labelled  and  sealed  by  both  parties.  One  of  these  is  to  be  given  to  the  vendor,  one 
is  to  be  sent  to  the  Analyst,  and  the  third  is  to  be  kept  by  the  purchaser  for  reference 
or  future  analysis  if  necessary. 


Ill 


Suggestions  to  Purchasers  of  Fertilisers  and  Feeding  Stuffs. 

Purchasers  are  recommended  in  all  cases  to  insist  on  having  an  INVOICE,  and  to  see  that 
such  invoice  contains  the  following  particulars ; — 

In  the  case  of  Fertilisers 

(1)  The  name  of  the  Fertiliser. 

(2)  Whether  the  Fertiliser  is  artificially  compounded  or  not. 

(3)  The  minimum  analysis  of  the  Fertiliser  in  respect  of  its  principal  fertilising 
ingredients. 

In  the  case  of  artificially  prepared  Feeding  Stuffs  for  Cattle : — 

(1)  The  name  of  the  article. 

(2)  The  description  of  the  article — whether  it  has  been  prepared  (a)  from  one  substance 
or  seed,  or  (6)  from  more  than  one  substance  or  seed. 

(3)  The  percentages  of  oil  and  albuminoids  guaranteed. 

For  example : 

(a)  An  invoice  describing  an  article  as  “Linseed  Cake  ” implies  a warranty  that  the 
article  is  pure,  i.e.,  is  prepared  from  linseed  only  ; “Cotton  Cake”  (whether 
decorticated  or  undecorticated),  and  “Rape  Cake”  (for  feeding  purposes), 
would  come  under  a similar  category. 

Purchasers  are  reminded  that  the  use  of  such  terms  as  “95 per  cent.''  “ Oil  Cake,”  &c.. 
affords  no  security  against  adulteration.  The  adoption  of  the  Order  FORM  issued 
by  the  Society  is  therefore  strongly  recommended. 

(fr)  In  the  case  of  a Compound  Cake  or  Feeding  Stuff,  a Vendor  is  compelled  by  the 
Fertilisers  and  Feeding  Stuffs  Act  of  1906  to  state  the  percentages  of  oil 
and  albuminoids  guaranteed,  and  that  it  is  prepared  from  more  than  one 
substance,  but  he  is  not  required  to  specify  the  particular  materials  used 
in  its  preparation.  Purchasers  are  recommended,  therefore,  to  buy  Mixed 
Feeding  Cakes,  Meals,  ifec.,  with  a guaranteed  analysis.  Any  statements  in 
the  invoice  as  to  the  component  parts  of  such  Mixed  Cake  or  Meal  will 
take  effect  as  a warranty,  as  also  will  any  statements  in  an  invoice,  circular, 
or  advertisement  as  to  the  percentages  of  nutritive  and  other  ingredients  in 
any  article  sold  for  use  as  food  for  cattle. 

Members  of  the  Society  are  strongly  recommended  not  only  to  see  that  the  invoices 
given  to  them  accurately  describe  the  goods  they  have  ordered,  but  to  make  all  their  orders 
subject  to  the  Analysis  and  Report  of  the  Consulting  Chemist  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England.  Copies  of  a Form  of  Order  (see  page  v.)  for  this  purpose  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Secretary. 

Attention  is  particularly  directed  to  the  recommendations  below  as  to  the  qualities  of 
Fertilisers  and  Feeding  StvUCfs  which  purchasers  should  demand. 


Conditions  of  Purchase  and  Sale. 

FERTILISERS. 

Raw  Bones,  Bone-meal,  or  Bone-dust  to  be  guaranteed  “pure,”  and  to  contain  not  less 
than  45  per  cent,  of  Phosphate  of  Lime,  and  not  less  than  4 per  cent,  of  Ammonia. 

Steamed  or  “ Degelatinized  ” Bones  to  be  guaranteed  “ PURE,”  and  to  contain  not  less  than 
55  per  cent,  of  Phosphate  of  Lime,  and  not  less  than  1 per  cent,  of  Ammonia. 

Mineral  Superphosphate  of  Lime  to  be  guaranteed  to  contain  a certain  percentage  of 
“ Soluble  Phosphate.”  [From  25  to  28  per  cent,  of  Soluble  Phosphate  is  an  ordinarily  good 
quality.] 

Dissolved  Bones  to  be  guaranteed  to  be  “made  from  raw  bone  and  acid  only,”  and  to  be 
sold  as  containing  stated  minimum  percentages  of  Soluble  Phosphate,  Insoluble  Phosphates, 
and  Ammonia. 

Compound  Artificial  Manures,  Bone  Manures,  Bone  Compounds,  8c.,  to  be  sold  by  analysis 
stating  the  minimum  percentages  of  Soluble  Phosphate,  Insoluble  Phosphates,  and 
Ammonia  contained. 

Basic  Slag  to  be  guaranteed  to  be  sufficiently  finely  ground  that  80  to  90  per  cent, 
passes  through  a sieve  having  10,000  meshes  to  the  square  inch,  and  to  contain  a certain 
percentage  of  Phosphoric  Acid  or  its  equivalent  in  Phosphate  of  Lime.  [The  highest  grades 
range  from  17  to  20  per  cent,  of  Phosphoric  Acid  ; medium  grades  14  to  16  per  cent. ; and 
low  grades  from  10  to  12  per  cent,  of  Phosphoric  Acid.] 

Peruvian  Guano  to  be  described  by  that  name,  and  to  be  sold  by  analysis  stating  the 
minimum  percentages  of  Phosphates  and  Ammonia. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  to  be  guaranteed  “ pure,”  and  to  contain  not  less  than  24  per  cent, 
of  Ammonia. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  to  be  guaranteed  “PURE,”  and  to  contain  95  per  cent,  of  Nitrate  of  Soda. 

Kainit  to  be  guaranteed  to  contain  23  per  cent,  of  Sulphate  of  Potash. 

All  Fertilisers  to  be  delivered  in  good  and  suitable  condition  for  sowing. 

FEEDING  5TUFFS. 

Linseed  Cake,  Cotton  Cake  (Decorticated  and  Undecorticated),  and  Rape  Cake  (for  feeding 
purposes)  to  be  pure,  i.e.,  prepared  only  from  tbe  one  kind  of  seed  from  which  their  name 
is  derived ; and  to  be  in  soimd  condition.  The  percentages  of  oil  and  albuminoids 
guaranteed  must  also  be  stated.  The  Report  of  the  Consulting  Chemist  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England  to  be  conclusive  as  to  the  “purity”  or  otherwise  of  any 
feeding  stuffs. 

Mixed  Feeding  Cakes,  Meals,  8o.,  to  be  sold  on  a guaranteed  analysis,  giving  the  per- 
centages of  oil  and  albuminoids,  to  be  soimd  in  condition,  and  to  contain  nothing  of  an 
injurious  nature,  or  ingredients  that  are  worthless  for  feeding  purposes. 


IV 


ORDER  FORM  (Sample) 

FOR  FERTILISERS  OR  FEEDING  STUFFS. 
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CONDITIONS  OF  PURCHASE  AND  SALE. 


FERTILISERS. 

Raw  Bones,  Bone-meal,  or  Bone-dust  to  be  guaranteed  “pure,”  and 
to  contain  not  less  than  45  per  cent,  of  Phosphate  of  Lime,  and  not 
less  than  4 per  cent,  of  Ammonia. 

Steamed  or  “ Degelatinized  ” Bones  to  be  guaranteed  “ pure,”  and 
to  contain  not  less  than  55  per  cent,  of  Phosphate  of  Lime,  and  not 
less  than  1 per  cent,  of  Ammonia. 

Mineral  Superphosphate  of  Lime  to  be  guaranteed  to  contain  a 
certain  percentage  of  “ Soluble  Phosphate.”  [From  25  to  28  per  cent, 
of  Soluble  Phosphate  is  an  ordinarily  good  quality.] 

Dissolved  Bones  to  be  guaranteed  to  be  “made  from  raw  bone 
and  acid  only,”  and  to  be  sold  as  containing  stated  minimum  per- 
centages of  Soluble  Phosphate,  Insoluble  Phosphates,  and  Ammonia. 

Compound  Artificial  Manures,  Bone  Manures,  Bone  Compounds,  &c., 
to  be  sold  by  analysis  stating  the  minimum  percentages  of  Soluble 
Phosphate,  Insoluble  Phosphates,  and  Ammonia  contained. 

Basic  Slag  to  be  guaranteed  to  be  sufficiently  finely  ground  that  80 
to  90  per  cent,  passes  through  a sieve  having  10,000  meshes  to  the 
square  inch,  and  to  contain  a certain  percentage  of  Phosphoric  Acid 
or  its  equivalent  in  Phosphate  of  Lime.  [The  highest  grades  range 
from  17  to  20  per  cent,  of  Phosphoric  Acid ; medium  grades  14  to  16 
per  cent. ; and  low  grades  from  10  to  12  per  cent,  of  Phosphoric  Acid.] 

Peruvian  G-uano  to  be  described  by  that  name,  and  to  be  sold  by 
analysis  stating  the  minimum  percentages  of  Phosphates  and  Ammonia. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  to  be  guaranteed  “ PURE,”  and  to  contain  not 
less  than  24' per  cent,  of  Ammonia. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  to  be  guaranteed  “ PURE,”  and  to  contain  95  per 
cent.  Nitrate  of  Soda. 


Kainit  to  be  guai-anteed  to  contain  23  per  cent,  of  Sulphate  of  Potash. 

All  Fertilisers  to  be  delivered  in  good  and  suitable  condition  for 
sowing. 

FEEDING  STUFFS. 


Linseed  cake.  Cotton  cake  (Decorticated  and  Undecorticated),  and 
Rape  cake  (for  feeding  purposes)  to  be  pure,  t.e.,  prepared  only  from 
the  one  kind  of  seed  from  which  their  name  is  derived  ; and  to  be 
in  sound  condition.  The  percentages  of  oil  and  albuminoids  guaran- 
teed must  also  be  stated.  The  Report  of  the  Consulting  Chemist  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  to  be  conclusive  as  to 
the  “purity”  or  otherwise  of  any  feeding  stuffs. 

Mixed  Feeding-cakes,  Meals,  &c.,  to  be  sold  on  a guaranteed 
analysis,  giving  the  percentages  of  oil  and  albuminoids,  to  be  in 
sound  condition,  and  to  contain  nothing  of  an  injurious  nature, 
or  ingredients  that  are  worthless  for  feeding  purposes. 


VI 


MEMBERS’  BOTANICAL  PRIVILEGES. 


THE  COUNCIL  HAVE  FIXED  THE  FOLLOWING 

RATES  OF  CHARGES  FOR  THE  EXAMINATION 
OF  PLANTS  AND  SEEDS 

BY  THE  SOOIETYS  BOTANIST. 

The  charge  for  examination  must  be  paid  at  the  time  of  application,  and  the 
carriage  of  all  parcels  must  be  prepaid.  When,  however,  bond  fide  inquiries 
require  no  special  investigation  the  fees  will  be  returned  with  the  reply. 


1.  — Report  on  the  purity  and  germinating  capacity  of  samples 

of  agricultural  seeds,  with  a statement  as  to  the  nature 
and  amount  of  the  impurities  or  adulterants  present  . Is. 

2.  — Report  on  the  constitution  of  mixtures  of  grass  seeds  and 

an  opinion  as  to  their  suitability  for  temporary  leys, 
permanent  pastures,  &c.  . . . . . .Is 

3.  — Identification  of  weeds  and  poisonous  plants  with  sug> 

gestions  for  their  eradication  . . . . .Is. 

4.  — Report  on  the  fungoid  diseases  affecting  farm  crops,  with 

an  account  of  the  methods  suitable  for  their  treatment, 
where  known  ........  Is. 

5.  — Report  on  the  natural  herbage  of  a district  as  a guide  to 

the  formation  of  permanent  pastures  . . . .Is. 

6.  — Report  on  the  suitability  or  otherwise  of  the  different 

varieties  of  the  chief  farm  crops  for  local  conditions 
(where  the  information  is  available),  stating  their  average 
cropping  capacity  as  compared  with  other  varieties,  their 
quality,  power  of  resistance  to  various  diseases,  and 
general  purity  to  type  . . . . . Is. 

7.  — Reports  on  any  other  matters  of  a botanical  nature  of 

interest  to  agriculturists  ....  .Is. 


PURCHASE  OF  SEEDS. 

The  purchaser  should  obtain  from  the  vendor,  by  invoice  or  other  writing 
the  proper  designation  of  the  seeds  he  buys,  with  a guarantee  of  the  percentage 
of  purity  and  germination,  and  of  its  freedom  from  ergot,  and,  in  the  case  of 
clover,  from  the  seeds  of  dodder  and  broom-rape. 

Copies  of  the  “ Order  Form  and  Conditions  of  Purchase  and  Sale  of  Seeds  ” 
(see  page  ix)  may  be  obtained  by  Members  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  at 
16  Bedford  Square,  London,  W.C. 
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MEMBERS’  BOTANICAL  PRIVILEGES  {continued). 


THE  SAMPLING  OF  SEEDS. 

The  utmost  care  should  be  taken  to  secure  a fair  and  honest  sample.  This 
should  be  drawn  from  the  bulk  delivered  to  the  purchaser,  and  not  from  the 
sample  sent  by  the  vendor. 

When  legal  evidence  is  required,  the  sample  should  be  taken  from  the  bulk, 
and  placed  in  a sealed  bag  in  the  presence  of  a witness.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  the  sample  and  bulk  be  not  tampered  with  after  delivery,  or  mixed  or 
brought  in  contact  with  any  other  sample  or  bulk. 

At  least  one  ounce  of  grass  and  other  small  seeds  should  be  sent,  and  two 
ounces  of  cereals  and  the  larger  seeds.  When  the  bulk  is  obviously  impure, 
the  sample  should  be  at  least  double  the  amount  specified.  Grass  seeds  should 
be  sent  at  least  four  weeks,  and  seeds  of  clover  and  cereals  two  weeks  before 
they  are  to  be  used. 

The  exact  name  under  which  the  sample  has  been  sold  and  analysed 
should  accompany  it. 

REPORTING  THE  RESULTS. 

The  Eeport  will  be  made  on  a schedule  in  which  the  nature  and  amount  of 
impurities  will  be  stated,  and  the  number  of  days  each  sample  has  been  under 
test,  with  the  percentage  of  the  seeds  which  have  germinated. 

“ Hard  ” clover  seeds,  though  not  germinating  within  the  time  stated,  will 
be  considered  good  seeds,  and  their  percentage  separately  stated. 

The  impurities  in  the  sample,  including  the  chaff  of  the  species  tested,  will 
be  specified  in  the  schedule,  and  only  the  percentage  of  the  pure  seed  of  that 
species  will  be  reported  upon ; but  the  REAL  value  of  the  sample  will  be 
stated.  The  Real  Value  is  the  combined  percentages  of  purity  and  germina- 
tion, and  is  obtained  by  multiplying  these  percentages  and  dividing  by  100  ; 
thus  in  a sample  of  Meadow  Fescue  having  88  per  cent,  purity  and  95  per  cent, 
germination,  88  multiplied  by  95  gives  8,360,  and  this  divided  by  100  gives  83‘6, 
the  Real  Value. 

SELECTING  SPECIMENS  OF  PLANTS. 

When  a specimen  is  sent  for  determination,  the  whole  plant  should  be 
taken  up  and  the  earth  shaken  from  the  roots.  If  possible,  the  plants  must  be 
in  flower  or  fruit.  They  should  be  packed  in  a light  box,  or  in  a firm 
paper  parcel. 

Specimens  of  diseased  plants  or  of  parasites  should  be  forwarded  as  fresh  as 
possible.  They  should  be  placed  in  a bottle,  or  packed  in  tinfoil  or  oil-silk. 

All  specimens  should  be  accompanied  with  a letter  specifying  the  nature  of 
the  information  required,  and  stating  any  local  circumstances  (soil,  situation, 
&c.)  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  sender,  would  be  likely  to  throw  light  on  the 
inquiry. 

PARCELS  OR  LETTERS  CONTAINING  SEEDS  OR  PLANTS  FOR 
EXAMINATION  MUST  BE  ADDRESSED  (CARRIAGE  OR  POSTAGE 
PREPAID)  TO— 

PROFESSOR  R.  H.  BIFFEN,  M.A. 

School  of  Agriculture,  Cambridge. 
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Note.— Copies  of  this  Form  will  be  forwarded  to  Members 


OROSR 


Quantity. 


.Cocksfoot 

germinating  90  per  cent. 

.Meadow  Fescue 

95  per  cent. 

.Tall  Fescue 

90  per  cent. 

.Meadow  Foxtail 

15 

70  per  cent. 

.Timothy 

55 

95  per  cent. 

.Rough  Stalked  Meadow  Grass 

55 

80  per  cent. 

.Smooth  Stalked  Meadow  Grass 

55 

70  per  cent. 

.Perennial  Ryegrass 

55 

95  per  cent. 

.Italian  Ryegrass 

55 

95  per  cent. 

.Red  Clover  ^ 

M rrt  0) 

■TJ  0)  'S 

a>  <7-!  ^ 

55 

98  per  cent. 

.Alsike 

\ m Q . 

1 _ C S Ti 

55 

98  per  cent. 

.White  Clover  j 

J ^ s s 

51 

98  per  cent. 

.Trefoil  | 

M .S 

^ O CO 
'1  ^ ^ 

55 

98  per  cent. 

.Yarrow 

55 

80  per  cent. 

Variety. 

Wheat 

55 

98  per  cent. 

55 

98  per  cent. 

55 

98  per  cent. 

Turnips 

55 

98  per  cent. 

55 

98  per  cent. 

Cabbage 

55 

98  per  cent. 

Mangel  Wurzel,  75  per  cent,  of  fruits,  each 
containing  at  least  one  germinating  seed. 


Signature 


MEMBERS’  ZOOLOGICAL  PRIVILEGES. 


The  Council  have  fixed  the  charge  of  Is.  for  information  to  he 
supplied,  by  the  Society's  Zoologist,  respecting  any  injurious  (animal, 
quadruped,  bird,  insect,  worm,  &c.)  pests. 

(1)  FARM  CROPS. 

All  the  ordinary  farm  crops  are  subject  to  numerous  pests,  some  attacking' 
the  roots,  some  the  leaves,  others  the  stem  or  the  blossom.  The  first  necessity 
is  the  accurate  identification  of  the  pest  in  any  case,  for  a knowledge  of  its 
life-history  often  suggests  a method  of  dealing  with  it. 

(2)  FRUIT  TREES. 

There  are  a great  number  of  orchard  and  bush-fruit  pests.  Some  (codlin 
moth,  pear-midge,  &c.)  attack  the  fruit ; others  (red-spider,  aphis,  caterpillars, 
&c.)  the  leaves  ; others  (woolly  aphis,  boring  beetles,  &c.)  the  stem.  Informa- 
tion -will  be  given  as  to  the  identity  of  any  pest  and  the  best  way  of  combating 
it. 

(3)  FOREST  TREES. 

Advice  will  be  given  with  regard  to  ithe  treatment  of  forest-tree  pests,  in 
plantations,  nursery  gardens,  or  ornamental  grounds.  Such  pests  may  attack 
the  trunks  (beech-scale,  boring  insects,  &c.),  the  leaves  (caterpillars,  aphis,  &c.), 
or  the  roots  (cockchafer,  grubs,  &c.,  in  young  plantations). 

(4)  DOMESTICATED  ANIMALS. 

Animal  parasites,  whether  external  or  internal,  may  be  sent  for  identification 
and  advice.  They  include  worms,  fly-maggots,  ticks,  lice,  &c.,  and  many  well- 
known  diseases  (warbles,  gapes,  &c.)  are  due  to  them. 

Diseases  of  animals  due  to  other  causes  should  be  referred  to  the  Veterinary 
Department. 

N.B. — It  is  very  important  that  specimens  should  reach  the  Zoologist 
fresh  and  in  good  condition.  It  is  often  impossible  to  determine  the 
cause  of  injury  in  the  case  of  crushed  and  shrivelled  material.  Tin  boxes 
should  be  used,  and  some  damp  blotting-paper  inserted  to  prevent  undue 
drying.  In  the  case  of  root-pests,  the  root  should  be  sent  with  its 
surrounding  soil. 

PAECELS  OR  LETTERS  CONTAINING  SPECIMENS  (CARRIAGE  OR 
POSTAGE  PAID)  MUST  BE  ADDRESSED  TO— 

Mr.  CECIL  WARBURTON,  M.A., 

School  of  Agriculture,  Cambridge. 
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MEMBERS’  VETERINARY  PRIVILEGES. 


In  order  to  enable  Members  to  obtain  the  highest  possible  Veterinary  advice  j 
when  the  necessity  arises,  the  Society  has  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
I Royal  Veterinary  Coilege,  under  which  diseased  animals  may  be  admitted  to  the  ] 
j College  Infirmary  for  treatment,  and  the  Professors  of  the  College  may  be  con-  i 

! suited  or  called  upcn  to  investigate  outbreaks  of  disease  at  greatly  reduced  fees,  i 

I — ADMISSION  OF^SICK  OR  DISEASED;  ANIMALS  TO  THE  ROYAL 
VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

Members  of  the  Society  have  all  the  privileges  of  subscribers  to  the  Royal 
Veterinary  College,  Camden  Town,  N.W.,  so  far  as  the  admission  for  treatment 
of  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Swine  is  concerned,  without  being  called  upon  to  pay  the 
annual  subscription  to  the  College  of  two  guineas.  The  charges  made  by  the 
College  for  keep  and  treatment  are  as  follows  Cattle,  10«.  &d.,  and  Sheep  and 
Pigs,  3«.  6d.  per  week  for  each  animal. 

The  full  privileges  of  subscribers,  including  the  examination  of  horses, 
and  the  admission  of  horses  and  dogs  into  the  College  Infirmary  for  surgical  or 
medical  treatment,  on  payment  of  the  cost  of  keep,  will  be  accorded  to 
Members  of  the  Society  on  payment  of  a subscription  to  the  College  of  one 
guinea  instead  of  two  guineas  per  annum.  I 

II.— FEES  FOR  CONSULTATIONS,  ANALYSES,  AND  EXAMINATIONS 
AT  THE  ROYAL  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

The  following  fees  are  payable  by  Members  of  the  Society  for  services 
performed  at  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  on  their  behalf  in  cases  where  a 
visit  to  the  locality  is  not  involved ; — 

£ s.  d. 


Personal  consultation  with  a Veterinary  Professor  . . 10  6 

Consultation  by  letter 10-6 

Post-mortem  examination  of  an  animal  and  report  thereon  .110 

Chemical  Examination  of  viscera  for  any  specified  metallic 

poison 10  6 

Chemical  Examination  of  viscera  for  metallic  poisons  .10  0 

Chemical  Examination  of  viscera  for  vegetable  poisons  .10  0 

Chemical  Examination  of  viscera  complete,  for  metals  and 
alkaloids 200 


(The  above  fees  do  not  apply  to  cases  which  involve  a visit  to  the  locality.) 

HI.— INVESTIGATION  OF  OUTBREAKS  OF  DISEASE  AMONG 
FARM  STOCK. 

In  the  event  of  any  obscure  outbreak  of  disease  among  Cattle,  Sheep, 
or  Swine  occurring  on  the  farm  of  any  Member  of  the  Society  application 
should  at  once  be  made  to  the  Peincipal  of  the  Royal  Veterinaby 
College,  Camden  Town,  London,  N.W. 

The  Principal  will  then  instruct  an  officer  of  the  College  to  inquire  into 
the  outbreak  and  report  to  him.  He  will  also  fix  the  amount  of  remuneration 
to  be  paid  to  the  Inspector,  whose  professional  fee  will  in  no  case  exceed  two 
guineas  per  day,  exclusive  of  the  actual  cost  of  travelling  and  maintenance. 

When  it  appears,  on  the  report  of  the  Inspector  selected,  that  the  outbreak 
was  of  an  important  character,  or  of  general  interest,  the  cost  of  the  investiga- 
tion will  be  defrayed  by  the  Royal  Veterinary  College. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND. 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

Now  published  annually  as  an  Annual  Volume  in  paper  covers  of  about  500  pages.  Free 
to  Members  ; Price  to  Non-Members,  Ten  Shillings. 

TEXT-BOOK  ON  AGRICULTURE. 

ELEMENTS  OF  AGRICULTURE  : a Text-book  prepared  under  the  authority  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England  by  W.  FeBAM,  LL.D.  486  pp.  with  256  Illustrations. 
Seventh  Edition  (38th  Thousand),  1909.  Price  3s.  6d.,  bound  in  cloth. 

FARM  ACCOUNT  BOOKS. 

No.  I,  A DIARY,  combining  Cash  Account  with  daily  record  of  Farm  Transactions.  Price  4s. 
No.  2,  A FARM  ACCOUNT  BOOK,  showing  payments  and  receipts,  and  supplying  a form  of 
Annual  Balance  Sheet.  Price  5s.  6d.  Published  for  the  Society  and  sold  by  Messrs. 
FOESTBE,  GROOM  & Co.,  Ltd.,  15  Charing  Cross,  London,  S.W. 

PAMPHLETS. 

Veteeinaet  Pamphlets  by  professor  Sir  George  brown,  C.B.  : 
DENTITION  AS  INDICATIVE  OF  THE  AGE  OF  FARM  ANIMALS.  Fifth  Edition  (1902).  64  pp. 

With  60  Illustrations.  Price  Is. 

ANIMALS  OF  THE  FARM  IN  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE.  72  pp.  With  52  Illustrations.  Fourth 
Edition  (1909).  Price  Is. 

THE  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  HORSE’S  FOOT  AND  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  SHOEING.  23  pp. 

Fourth  and  Enlarged  Edition  (1902).  With  12  Illustrations.  Price  6(J. 

CONTAGIOUS  FOOT  ROT  OF  SHEEP.  Second  and  Enlarged  Edition  (1905).  24  pp.  With 
8 Illustrations.  Price  Is. 

OTHER  VETERINARY  PAMPHLETS  : 

THE  MARE  AND  FOAL.  By  Professor  J.  WoRTLBY  AXB,  M.R.C.V.S.  58  pp.  With  20 
Illustrations.  Second  Edition  (1909).  Price  Is. 

THE  LAMBING  PEN.  By  HAROLD Lbeney.  2nd  Ed.  (1907).  37pp.  WithOHlustrations.  Price6d. 

PAMPHLETS  BY  MR.  CHARLES  WHITEHEAD,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S. : 

PRACTICAL  HINTS  ON  FRUIT  FARMING.  (1904).  With  10  Illustrations.  43  pp.  Price  Is. 

HOP  CULTIVATION.  With  13  Ulustrations  (1893).  46  pp.  Price  Is. 

DAIRY  PAMPHLETS: 

(Issued  under  the  authority  of  the  Dairy  Committee  of  the  Society.) 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  (a)  CHEDDAR,  (b)  CHESHIRE,  AND  (c)  STILTON  CHEESE-MAKING. 
Pi‘ic0  2ci 

SIMPLE  RULES  FOR  BUTTER-MAKING.  Eevised,  1907.  (Sheet.)  Price  Id.  each,  or  5s. per  100 
Mounted  on  card  and  varnished,  to  hang  up  in  the  Dairy,  6d.  each. 

RECIPES  FOR  MAKING  CREAM  AND  SOFT  CHEESES.  Price  Id. 

OTHSSi  'PAIVTPTTT.'RT.'S  • 

THE  VALUATION  OF  UNEXHAUSTED  MANURES  OBTAINED  BY  THE  CONSUMPTION  OF  FOODS 
BY  STOCK.  By  J.  AUGUSTUS  VOELCKER,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  and  A.  D.  HALL,  M.A. 
With  3 Diagrams  (1903).  41  pp.  Price  Is. 

PRACTICAL  HINTS  ON  VEGETABLE  FARMING.  By  JAMES  UDALE  (1904).  With  15  IBustra- 
tions.  41  pp.  Price  Is. 

TABLES  FOR  ESTIMATING  DEAD  WEIGHT  AND  VALUE  OF  CATTLE  FROM  LIVE  WEIGHT. 

j By  Sir  JOHN  B.  LAWES,  Bart.,  F.R.S.  Price  Is. 

I THE  W()BURN  EXPERIMENTAL  STATION  OF  THE  ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  J.  Augustus  Voelceer.  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.  Annual  Reports  on  Field,  Feeding, 
and  Pot-culture  Experiments  (1899-1908).  Price  Is.  each. 

REPORT  ON  THE  WOBURN  POT-CULTURE  STATION.  By  J.  AUGUSTUS  VOELCKER,  M.A., 
B.Sc.,  Ph.D.  With  17  Illustrations  (1900).  52  pp.  Price  2s.  6d. 

THE  MAKING  OP  THE  LAND  IN  ENGLAND.  By  ALBERT  PELL.  (1899).  27  pp.  Price  6d. 

THE  MANAGEMENT  AND  PLANTING  OF  BRITISH  WOODLANDS.  By  Professor  CHARLES  E. 

Curtis,  F.S.I.  (1904).  With  6 Illustrations.  36  pp.  Price  Is. 

THE  CONVERSION  OF  HOME-GROWN  TIMBER.  By  ROBERT  ANDERSON,  F.S.I.  (1904).  With 
4 Illustrations.  28  pp.  Price  Is. 

j INSECTS  INJURIOUS  TO  FOREST  TREES.  By  CECIL  WARBURTON,  M.A.,  F.Z.S.  (1904). 
With  7 Illustrations.  16  pp.  Price  Is. 

I ORCHARD  AND  BUSH-FRUIT  PESTS  AND  HOW  TO  COMBAT  THEM.  By  CECIL  WARBURTON, 
M.A.,  F.Z.S.  With  12  Illustrations  (1902).  20  pp.  Price  6d. 

THE  DRYING  OF  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLES.  By  J.  AUGUSTUS  VOELCKER,  M.A.,  B.Sc  . Ph.D. 
With  4 Illustrations  (1897).  23  pp.  Price  3d. 

COTTAGE  SANITATION  IN  RURAL  DISTRICTS.  By  H.  MACLEAN  WILSON,  M.D.,  B.Sc.  With 
a Preface  by  T.  Pridgin  Teale,  F.R.S.  Second  and  Enlarged  Edition.  32  pp.  12 
Illustrations  (1896).  Price  3d.  per  copy  ; 2s.  per  doz. ; 12s.  6d.  per  100. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  HOLDINGS  ACT,  1900.  By  S.  B.  L.  DRUCE.  (1900).  30  pp.  Price  6d. 

; The  above  can  be  obtained  at  the  Society's  House,  16  Bedford  Square,  London,  W.C.,  through  any 

bookseller,  or  of  Mr.  JOHN  MUBBAY,  50a  Albemarle  Street.  W. 

Copies  of  pamphlets  sold  at  not  less  than  One  Shilling  each  are  obtainable  by  Members  of  the 
Society  at  half-price  on  direct  application  to  the  Secretary. 


COLOURED  DIAGRAMS. 

(Obtainable  from  Messrs.'W.  & A.K.  Johnston,  Ltd.,S  Paternoster  Buildings,  E.C.,  and  Edinburgh.) 

TWENTV-SIX  DIAGRAMS  OF  INJURIOUS  INSECTS.  Drawn  from  Nature  by  the  late  Miss 
GEORGIANA  E.  ORMEROD,  in  conjunction  with  the  late  Miss  ELEANOR  A.  ORMEROD, 
F.R.Met.Soc.  Arranged  in  Five  Sets,  comprising  (1)  Common  Insect  Attacks ; (2) 
Insects  affecting  Corn  Crops  and  Grass ; (3)  Insects  affecting  Fruit  Crops ; (4)  Insects 
affecting  Roots  and  Gardens  ; (5)  Insects  affecting  Trees.  Price  6s.  per  set  for  Nos.  1, 
2,  and  4,  and  7s.  per  set  for  Nos.  3 and  5.  Varnished  and  mounted  on  canvas,  with 
rollers,  price  10s.  and  12s.  per  set.  Single  diagrams,  price  Is.  6d.  each,  or  2s.  6d.  mounted. 

EIGHT  DIAGRAMS  REPRESENTING  THE  LIFE-HISTORY  OF  THE  WHEAT  PLANT  (after  FRANCIS 
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Mr.  WILLIAM  CARRUTHERS,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S., 
F.L.S,,  F.G.S,,  &c. 

Introduction  by  ChaS.  Coltman  ROGERS, 
Chairman  of  the  Botanical  and  Zoological  Committee,  R.A.S.E. 

A VERY  unanimous  wish  has  been  expressed,  on  the  part  of 
many  intimately  concerned,  that  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
•^Carruthers  from  the  post  of  Consulting  Botanist  to  the  Society 
iy  should  not  pass  by  unnoticed.  His  long  connection  with 
the  Society,  the  services  he  has  rendered  to  the  members 
and  the  cause  for  which  he  has  so  successfully  laboured, 
' all  led  to  a ready  acceptance  of  the  Botanical  Committee’s 
.1  recommendation  to  the  Council  that  an  account  of  his  work 
should  be  put  on  record,  and  that  in  addition  to  this,  his 
^ photogi-aph  should  appear  in  the  current  number  of  this 
Journal  together  with  a memoir  of  his  career.  In  compliance 
with  the  opinions  thus  expressed,  the  subjoined  Memoirs 
have  been  submitted,  and  by  request  I preface  their  publica- 
y tion  with  a brief  introduction. 

/ Mr.  Carruthers  has  supplied  a resume  of  the  work  done 
> during  his  long  period  of  office,  and  matter  of  the  highest 
^ interest  will  be  found  in  this  narration.  It  very  clearly 
'^demonstrates  that  the  scientific  side,  so  emphatically  set  out 
^ in  the  Royal  Charter  among  the  primary  aims  and  objects 
of  this  Society,  has  not  been  lost  to  view. 

The  Society’s  Consulting  Botanist  has  not  only  to  patiently 
^^stil  knowledge  into  those  more  at  home  on  the  practical 
'^^an  on  the  scientific  side  of  agriculture,  but  has  to  compete 
31itellectually  with  professional  men  who  spend  their  whole 
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lives  in  an  atmosphere  of  investigation  and  research.  These 
ordeals  demand  'weight  of  intellect  and  a certain  supremacy 
of  character  before  allo'wing  the  Consulting  Botanist  to  succeed, 
and  this  is  'what  Mr.  Carruthers  has  accomplished. 

Perhaps  I may  be  allowed  to  refer  to  an  incident  that 
gave  an  opening  for  a tribute  of  esteem  to  Mr.  Carruthers’ 
characteristic  abilities  in  these  particular  directions. 

It  fell  to  me,  in  company  with  Mr.  Adeane,  to  meet  this 
year,  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Show  at  Gloucester,  many 
prominent  members  of  the  seed  trade,  our  mission  being  to 
consult  with  them  on  the  question  of  appointing  Mr.  Carruthers’ 
successor  ; our  wish,  let  me  add,  being  to  do  nothing,  regard- 
ing this  appointment,  that  might  alienate  them  from  our 
Society. 

Our  interview  with  an  influential  deputation  left  us  firmly 
convinced  on  two  points  : first,  that  they  were  strongly  of 
opinion  that  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  could  not  afford 
to  offer  this  appointment  to  any  one  other  than  the  highest 
and  most  undisputed  authority  obtainable ; secondly,  they 
were  unanimous  in  saying  that  Mr.  Carruthers  had  fllled  his 
post  to  their  entire  satisfaction. 

I do  not  think  that  a higher  tribute  than  this  could 
possibly  be  placed  to  the  ci-edit  of  any  man  in  Mr.  Carruthers’ 
position  and  at  this  particular  moment  of  his  life. 

While  writing,  as  I have  been  asked  to  do,  these  few 
lines,  I am  fully  sensible  that  it  would  have  had  a greater 
effect  to  get  an  introduction  written  by  Sir  Charles  Whitehead, 
under  whose  auspices — in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Welby — the 
scheme  for  a Consulting  Botanist  for  the  Society  was  adopted, 
or  that  a few  words  from  Mr.  Vincent  Wheeler,  my  prede- 
cessor in  the  Chair  of  the  Botanical  Committee,  would  have 
been  more  effective  than  any  efforts  of  mine  in  this  direction. 

Yet  I can  speak  fi-om  the  experience  of  some  twelve  years’ 
attendance  at  these  Committees.  During  that  time,  I may 
further  add,  I have  corresponded  and  consulted  with  Mr. 
Carruthers.  I have,  moreover,  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  his 
society"  at  the  Natural  History  Museum,  where  many  results 
of  his  research  and  handiwork  are  daily  viewed  by  the  visitors. 
Let  me,  in  full  recollection  of  these  experiences,  write  down, 
in  willing  testimony,  my  impressions  of  his  unvarying  courtesy 
and  manifest  desire  to  give  information  when  information 
was  sought. 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  him  cordially  “ ad  multos  annos  ” 
the  happy  prolongation  of  his  well-earned  rest. 

Trusting  that  in  his  new  position  as  an  uonorary  Member 
he  may,  if  only  occasionally,  look  in  upon  us  and  revisit  those 
scenes  which  are  so  familiar  to  him,  but  which,  without  his 
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presence,  will  be  so  unfamiliar  to  some  of  us,  we  bid  him 
“ au  revoir.” 


William  Carruthers,  for  nearly  forty  years  Consulting 
Botanist  to  the  Society,  was  born  in  Moffat,  Dumfriesshire,  on 
May  29,  1830.  Educated  at  Moffat  Academy,  he  proceeded 
in  1845  to  Edinburgh  University.  His  University  course, 
being  interrupted  by  two  periods  during  which  he  held 
tutorial  posts,  was  not  completed  till  the  spring  of  1854.  In 
the  autumn  of  that  year  he  went  to  the  New  College,  Edin- 
burgh, to  study  there  with  a view  to  entering  the  ministry 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Under  Dr.  John  Fleming,  the 
Professor  of  Natural  Science,  a naturalist  of  conspicuous 
attainments,  the  bent  which  Mr.  Carruthers  had  already  shown 
for  science  was  strongly  developed.  Prof.  Fleming,  who  was 
an  old  man,  advised  him  to  devote  his  energies  to  science,  with 
a view  to  becoming  his  colleague  and  successor,  and  he 
accordingly  studied  in  the  University  under  Goodsir,  Allman, 
and  Balfour  ; but  in  1858,  before  Mr.  Carruthers’  curriculum 
was  finished,  Prof.  Fleming  died,  and  it  was  out  of  the 
question  to  appoint  a student  to  the  chair.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  forty-five  years  later  Mr.  Carruthers  filled  this 
chair  for  a year  during  a vacancy. 

His  first  position  after  leaving  the  New  College  was  that  of 
Lecturer  on  Botany  in  the  New  Veterinary  College,  Edinburgh. 
A few  months  later  he  became  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  this  capacity  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Dr.  Robert  Chambers,  the  publisher,  which 
led  later  to  his  contributing  the  geological  articles  in  the  first 
edition  of  Chambers'  EncyclopcBdia.  His  earliest  scientific 
paper  (out  of  a total  of  seventy-two  recorded  in  the  Royal 
Society’s  Catalogue)  was  a geological  one,  on  the  graptolites 
found  in  the  rocks  of  his  native  county,  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Physical  Society  of  Edinburgh. 

In  1859  he  was  offered,  through  Prof.  J.  Hutton  Balfour, 
the  post  of  Assistant  in  the  Department  of  Botany  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  took  up  his  duties  there  in  August 
of  that  year,  the  whole  staff  of  the  department  at  that  time 
consisting  of  his  chief  (Mr.  John  Joseph  Bennett)  and  himself. 
He  thus  definitely  abandoned  the  Church  as  a profession,  and 
devoted  himself  to  science  ; but  it  was  from  no  lack  of 
sympathy  with  the  Church.  Throughout  his  life  his  great 
hobby  has  been  church  history  and  theological  literature. 

In  1871  Mr.  Bennett  retired,  and  Mr.  Carruthers  succeeded 
him  as  Keeper  of  Botany.  His  love  of  geology  had  led  him  to 
devote  much  attention  to  fossil  plants,  and  at  this  time  he 
completed  a study  of  the  structure  of  fossil  cycads,  whose 
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pul)lication  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society  helped 
to  secure  for  him  the  coveted  distinction  of  the  Fellowship  of 
the  Royal  Society  in  1871.  At  this  time  he  began  his  work 
for  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.  He  himself  gives  an 
interesting  summary  of  that  work  in  the  pages  which  follow 
this  notice,  so  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  of  it  here,  save  to 
emphasise  the  fact  that  he  was  absolutely  a pioneer  in  this 
work  in  England. 

Immediately  after  his  appointment  as  Keeper  of  Botany  the 
very  existence  of  his  Department  was  threatened  ; but  his 
evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Scientific  Instruc- 
tion made  so  clear  a case  for  the  existence  of  the  botanical 
collections  alongside  the  other  natural  history  collections,  and 
showed  so  excellent  a record  for  the  Department,  as  to  fully 
justify  and  firmly  secure  its  continuance.  In  all  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  British  Museum,  and  in  none  more  than  that  of 
Botany,  want  of  space  was  seriously  hampering  the  work,  and 
when  the  removal  to  South  Kensington  was  accomplished  in 
1 880  the  work  of-  rearranging  both  the  public  exhibits  and 
the  collections  for  the  use  of  students  owed  much  to  Mr. 
Carruthers’  talent  for  organisation.  In  the  labelling  of  the 
public  collections,  moreover,  he  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the 
system  of  giving  adequate  explanations  on  the  labels,  thus 
making  the  collections  far  more  interesting  and  instructive  to 
the  person  of  average  education.  The  removal  to  South 
Kensington  necessitated  the  formation  of  a departmental 
library,  and  for  some  years  Mr.  Carruthers  was  very  busy 
at  this  work.  He  ultimately  had  cause  to  be  proud  of  having 
got  together  the  finest  botanical  library  in  the  world,  and  at 
the  date  of  his  retiremeirt  in  1895  his  knowledge  of  the 
literature  of  botany  was  probably  unsurpassed. 

In  1884  he  took  a long  trip  in  America  (in  company  with 
the  late  Mr.  Charles  de  Laune  Faunce  de  Laune  and  Mr. 
F.  S.  W.  Cornwallis),  in  the  course  of  which  he  secured 
interesting  specimens  for  his  department,  and  got  into  closer 
touch  with  museums  and  herbaria  on  the  American  continent. 
He  and  his  fellow  travellers  also  gathered  much  valuable 
experience  in  agricultural  botany  on  this  trip. 

In  1886  he  was  President  of  the  Biological  Section  of  the 
British  Association,  at  its  Birmingham  meeting,  and  there 
delivered  an  address  on  the  persistence  of  specific  characters  in 
plants,  which  presented  so  difficult  a problem  to  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Darwinian  theory  that  it  remains  unanswered 
to  this  day. 

In  1887  he  was  chosen  to  be  President  of  the  Linnean 
Society,  for  the  period  in  which  its  centenary  celebrations 
would  fall  ; and  for  organising  and  carrying  throirgh  these 
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celebrations  be  received  the  Society’s  thanks.  In  1907  Mr. 
Carruthers  was  sent  by  this  Society  to  Sweden  as  its  representa- 
tive at  the  bi-centenary  commemorations  of  the  birth  of  Linne, 
and  at  that  time  the  ancient  University  of  Upsala  conferred 
on  him  the  honorary  degrees  of  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  He  had 
also  been  elected  President  of  the  Geologists’  Association  in 
1875  and  of  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society  in  1901. 

His  care  in  attention  to  detail,  without  losing  sight  of 
salient  points,  his  power  of  lucid  exposition  of  a subject,  and 
his  willingness  to  satisfy  any  genuine  desire  for  knowledge 
have  made  him  a most  useful  officer  both  to  the  British  Museum 
and  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England. 

S.  W.  C. 


The  Botanist’s  Work,  1871-1909. 

In  1871  no  provision  existed  in  England  for  the  farmers 
ascertaining  the  quality  of  seeds  supplied  to  them,  or  obtaining 
the  advice  of  a botanist  in  other  matters  that  might  be  of 
service.  The  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
requested  me  to  furnish  it  with  a statement  regarding  the 
ways  in  which  a botanist  might  assist  the  farmer.  Having 
considered  the  statement  prepared,  the  Council  resolved  to 
secure  the  services  of  a botanist  and  invited  me  to  undertake 
the  work.  With  the  permission  of  the  trustees  of  the  British 
Museum  I accepted  the  invitation  and  entered  on  my  work  in 
1871,  under  the  direction  of  the  newly  formed  Botanical 
Committee,  whose  chairman  was  Mr.  W.  E.  Welby,  M.P.  Shortly 
afterwards  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Charles  Whitehead  succeeded  him 
and  occupied  the  chair  for  many  years.  A small  salary  was 
fixed  upon  for  the  botanist,  with  somewhat  large  fees  for 
consultation.  These  prevented  the  members  of  the  Society 
consulting  the  Botanist  to  any  great  extent.  A few  years  later 
the  salary  was  increased  and  the  fees  reduced  to  a nominal 
sum,  a change  which  brought  many  more  applications. 

Quality  of  Farm  Seeds. 

The  first  matter  to  which  the  Committee  gave  its  attention 
was  the  quality  of  the  seeds  supplied  to  the  farmer  for  his 
crops.  The  investigations  made  by  the  Botanist  showed  that 
the  quality  of  seeds  for  pastures  was  most  unsatisfactory. 
Scarcely  one  sample  of  meadow  fescue  examined  was  free 
from  rye-grass,  a much  cheaper  seed,  which  often  amounted 
to  more  than  half  of  the  sample.  Other  deliberate  adultera- 
tions, for  the  dealer’s  gain,  were  common,  but  they  were  not 
introduced  by  or  known  to  the  local  merchants  in  county  towns 
who  supplied  the  farmer.  The  germination  was  so  low  that 
some  samples  examined  germinated  less  than  10  per  cent.  This 
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was  no  doubt  due,  to  some  extent,  to  carrying  over  seeds  from 
year  to  year  until  they  were  dead.  Experiments  were  made 
with  the  view  of  determining  the  limit  of  the  vitality  of  seeds  ; 
and  to  determine  this  with  greater  accuracy  samples  of  thirty-five 
difCerent  kinds  of  farm  seeds  harvested  in  189.5  were  obtained 
from  trustworthy  sources.  These  have  been  tested  year  after 
year.  The  progress  of  the  experiment  has  been  exhibited  on  a 
large  diagram  at  the  annual  shows  of  the  Society  in  recent 
years.  The  only  seeds  that  germinated  this  year  were  those  of 
a black  Tartarian  oat.  The  coming  spring  will  probably  finish 
the  trials.  A report  will  then  be  submitted  to  the  Committee. 

Purity  and  Germination. 

In  1882,  after  considering  the  state  of  the  seed  market, 
the  Committee  published  a recommendation  that  members  of 
the  Society  should  obtain  a guarantee  that  seeds  purchased 
contained  less  that  5 per  cent,  of  impurities,  and  that  the 
different  kinds  possessed  a specified  minimum  germination. 
What  was  sold  as  foxtail,  was,  as  a rule,  collected  before  the 
seed  had  been  formed,  and  consisted  of  nothing  more  than 
empty  chaff.  The  Committee  could  not  at  that  time  fix  for 
this  grass  a higher  minimum  than  20  per  cent.  For  cereals, 
green  crops,  clovers,  and  timothy  90  per  cent,  was  fixed,  and 
for  the  other  grasses  70  per  cent. 

Improvement  op  Seeds. 

This  step  had  a remarkable  effect  in  improving  the  quality 
of  seeds.  In  the  following  year,  1883,  two  leading  firms, 
influenced  by  the  action  of  the  Society,  offered  in  their  cata- 
logues seeds  guaranteed  both  as  to  purity  and  germination. 
Through  their  efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  seeds  they 
were  then  able  to  offer,  at  ordinary  market  prices,  seeds  of 
foxtail  germinating  60  and  70  per  cent.,  and  other  grasses  of 
much  higher  quality  than  the  Committee  suggested.  Other 
seed  merchants  followed,  so  that  the  guaranteeing  of  seeds  is 
now  nearly  universal  in  the  leading  firms.  His  Majesty’s 
Office  of  Works  gave  a great  impetus  to  this  effort  for  securing 
good  seeds  by  scheduling  the  quality  required  in  seeds  for 
laying  down  pastures  in  the  Royal  Parks,  and  offering  a 
proportional  increase  in  price  for  higher  germination  than 
that  scheduled.  This  was  done  on  the  advice  of  the 
Botanist  of  the  Society,  whose  report  on  the  seeds  governed 
the  purchase  and  the  price  paid.  This  method  has  in  later 
years  been  adopted  by  the  London  Asylums  Committee  for 
their  fields,  lawns,  and  kitchen  gardens,  and  also  by  several 
members  of  the  Society.  The  change  for  the  benefit  of  the 
farmer  resulting  directly  from  this  work  of  the  Society  will  be 
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apparent  if  we  note  the  germination  of  pure  seeds  guaranteed  in 
the  catalogue  of  one  of  the  first  firms  to  ofller  guaranteed  seeds. 
Foxtail  is  guaranteed  80  per  cent,  and  with  it  wood-  and  rough- 
stalked  meadow  grasses,  while  in  all  the  others  the  guarantee 
is  from  90  to  99  per  cent.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the 
financial  gain  to  the  farmers  of  England  which  has  resulted 
from  this  action  of  the  Society.  But  it  is  distressing  that  so 
very  large  a proportion  of  farmers  still  cling  to  their  old  and 
wasteful  methods  of  purchase. 

Two  Kinds  of  Seed  Merchants. 

We  must  distinguish  in  speaking  of  seed  merchants,  between 
one  who  knows  what  he  is  dealing  in,  and  another  who  only 
retails  seeds  that  have  been  supplied  to  him  under  certain 
names.  The  latter  does  nothing  whatever  to  raise  the  standard 
of  his  seed.  The  former  knows  the  characteristics  of  each 
kind  of  seed,  and  the  impurities  that  are  present  ; he  has 
appliances  for  removing  these  impurities  and  for  testing  the 
germination  of  the  pure  seeds.  The  improved  quality  of  the 
seed  is  due  entirely  to  his  effort.  In  1895  an  attempt  was 
made  to  ascertain  the  quality  of  seeds  sold  in  market  towns, 
where  the  irresponsible  retailer  chiefly  carries  on  his  business. 
By  the  kindness  of  members  of  the  Society  small  parcels  of 
seeds  were  obtained  from  such  towns.  The  results  of  their 
examination  were  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  for 
1896.  There  were  some  good  seeds  among  them,  hut  the  great 
majority  were  inferior.  Two  bad  samples  may  be  quoted,  to 
show  the  great  loss  that  befalls  the  farmer  who  purchases  seeds 
without  a guarantee  of  purity  and  germination.  In  a merchant’s 
catalogue  for  1895  the  seeds  of  foxtail  guaranteed  to  germinate 
85  per  cent,  cost  Is.  Qd.  per  pound.  To  secure  that  one  pound 
of  germinating  seeds  should  be  sown,  it  is  necessary  to  add  to 
the  pound  (composed  of  85  per  cent,  good  seeds,  and  15  per 
cent,  worthless  chaff)  2'8  ounces  of  the  same  bulk,  to  supply 
the  lacking  15  per  cent,  of  good  seeds.  This  makes  the  price 
of  one  pound  of  germinating  seed  Is.  ^d.  A farmer  the  same 
year  bought  seeds  of  the  same  grass  at  Is.  2d.  per  pound,  but 
the  germination  was  only  6 per  cent,  so  that  16f  pounds  had 
to  be  purchased  to  obtain  one  pound  of  germinating  seeds,  and 
for  this  the  farmer  would  have  had  to  pay  19s.  &d.  The  same 
merchant  in  his  catalogue  offered  one  pound  of  germinating 
seeds  of  rough-stalked  meadow  grass  for  Is.  &d.,  while  the 
farmer  would  have  had  to  pay  7s.  9J(i.  to  his  country  merchant 
for  the  same  quantity  of  germinating  seeds. 

Condition  op  Seed  Trade  in  Ireland. 

The  investigation  in  1894  and  1895  of  a large  series  of  farm 
seeds  purchased  in  various  localities  in  Ireland  on  behalf  of 
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the  Irish  Land  Commission  by  the  Society’s  Botanist  exhibited 
a worse  condition  in  the  seed  trade  in  Ireland  than  existed  in 
England,  and  resulted  in  the  establishment,  in  connection  with 
a Government  Department,  of  a seed  station  in  Dublin. 

Seeds  for  Pasture. 

The  Committee  next  dealt  with  forming  new  and  im- 
proving old  pastures.  The  universal  experience  was  that 
after  the  second  or  third  year  new  pastures  began  to  fail.  It 
had  been  the  practice — a practice  still  prevalent — to  purchase 
mixtures  prepared  by  the  merchants  for  different  geological 
formations,  and  composed  of  a considerable  variety  of  grasses 
and  other  plants.  The  farmer  bought  so  many  pounds  per  acre 
of  the  mixture.  There  appeared  in  the  first  year  a good  crop 
of  fine  grass,  which  maintained  itself  for  a second  year,  and 
thereafter  began  to  fail.  The  chief  ingredient  in  these  mixtures 
was  rye-grass — the  so-called  perennial  and  the  shorter-lived 
Italian. 

Good  Pasture  Grasses. 

In  dealing  with  this  problem  it  was  important  to  find  out 
what  plants  were  palatable  to  the  stock.  No  matter  how  well 
they  looked  to  the  farmer,  if  they  were  not  eaten  they  were  of 
no  value  in  the  pasture.  The  grasses  and  other  plants  which 
flower  and  seed  in  a well-fed  pasture  afford  the  farmer  obvious 
evidence  as  to  the  plants  which  are  not  palatable  to  his  stock. 
These  have  been  rejected  in  the  grazing.  Some  care  must  be 
taken  in  observing  the  treatment  of  the  pasture  by  animals. 
A cautious  and  experienced  agriculturist  ascribed  the  high 
feeding  value  of  a pasture  in  Herefordshire  to  the  rye-grass 
which  was  manifest  everywhere  in  the  field.  He  hurdled  in  a 
portion,  and  immediately  the  unobserved  cocksfoot,  meadow 
fescue,  and  foxtail  sprang  up.  He  concluded  that  the  “ coarse  ” 
grasses  were  deleterious  because  they  smothered  the  finer  rye- 
grass, but  afterwards  he  found  that  these  coarse  grasses  were 
the  valuable  elements  in  the  pasture,  and  had  been  eaten  so 
closely  down  by  the  stock  that  they  escaped  his  notice.  The 
cattle  had  fattened  on  them  and  neglected  the  rye-grass.  Next, 
to  find  which  of  these  supplied  the  largest  amount  of  nutri- 
ment, and  finally  what  grasses  and  other  plants  maintained  their 
hold  on  the  ground,  that  is,  were  perennial.  The  famous  pas- 
tures of  England  were  inspected  and  reported  upon,  careful 
observations  were  made  as  to  the  selection  or  rejection  of  the 
different  plants  in  the  pastures,  and  experiments  were  carried 
on  at  the  Society’s  farm  at  Woburn  with  separate  plots  of 
grasses  and  clovers.  The  committee  were  greatly  aided  in  these 
matters  by  the  observations  and  experiments  of  the  late  C.  De 
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L.  Faunce  De  Laune,  of  Sharsted  Court,  carried  on  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Society’s  Botanist.  His  views  were  clearly 
expressed  in  an  important  memoir  published  in  the  Society’s 
Journal  in  1882.  It  is  not  possible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the 
value  of  his  researches  to  the  Society  and  to  the  farmers  of 
England.  The  result  of  all  these  observations,  added  to  the 
experiments  of  Swayne,  Curtis,  Thornhill,  and  Sinclair,  was  to 
get  rid  of  many  worthless  and  second-rate  grasses,  and  to  limit 
the  kinds  of  grasses  used  to  those  that  were  palatable,  nutritious, 
and  perennial.  These  essential  grasses  were  found  to  be  cocks- 
foot, meadow  fescue,  foxtail,  timothy,  and  one  or  two  meadow 
grasses  (Poa),  with  white  clover  and  red,  but  unhappily  the 
only  perennial  red  clover,  though  a native  of  Britain — the 
true  “ cowgrass  ” {Trifolium  medium  Linn.) — cannot  yet  be 
obtained  in  quantity  sufficient  for  the  use  of  the  farmer. 
Pastures  have  been  laid  down  with  these  grasses  and  clovers, 
in  due  proportions,  which  have  prospered  for  years  without 
any  decline,  supplying  palatable  and  nutritious  food  for  all 
kinds  of  stock,  on  all  varieties  of  geological  formations.  The 
cost  of  laying  down  has  been  reduced,  and  with  the  good 
and  pure  seeds  that  can  now  be  procured  the  problem  of 
producing  a new,  good,  and  permanent  pasture  has  been  solved. 

Great  Merits  op  Timothy. 

An  important  result  of  the  experiments  carried  on  at  Woburn 
in  1887-1888  has  not  received  the  attention  it  deserves  from 
farmers.  These  demonstrated  the  greater  value  of  timothy 
over  rye-grass  for  short  lays.  The  feeding  value  of  timothy  is 
at  least  equal  to  that  of  rye-grass.  It  is  certainly  palatable  to 
stock.  Some  years  ago  the  General  Omnibus  Company  sought 
the  advice  of  the  Society’s  Botanist  as  to  the  Canadian  hay  it  had 
purchased  to  make  up  for  shortage  in  the  home  crop.  Timothy 
is  the  hay  grass  of  Canada,  and  it  was  the  only  grass  in  the  hay 
purchased.  Their  large  stud  was  fed  on  it  for  several  months  ; it 
proved  to  be  a palatable  and  nutritious  food.  The  green  pro- 
duce at  Woburn  for  the  two  years  named  was  at  the  rate  of 
6 tons  13  cwt.  per  acre  for  timothy,  while  perennial  rye-grass 
yielded  5 tons  11;^  cwt.,  and  Italian  5 tons  17^  cwt.,  the  same 
number  of  germinating  seeds  per  acre  being  sown  in  each  case. 
Timothy  is  without  any  doubt  a perennial  grass.  It  is  also  the 
cheapest  good  grass  in  the  market.  This  does  not  mean  that 
timothy  costs  less  per  lb.,  but  that  for  the  same  money  one  can 
buy  sufficient  seeds  to  produce  a larger  number* of  plants  than 
can  be  obtained  in  the  case  of  any  other  useful  grass.  From 
this  point  of  view  rye-grass  is  a costly  seed.  The  relative 
price  of  the  seeds,  as  plant  producers,  will  be  obvious  if  the 
cost  of  laying  down  an  acre  with  a single  kind  of  grass  is 
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considered.  Suppose  ten  million  plants  to  be  sufficient  for 
an  acre,  the  cost  per  acre  would  come  out  thus  : — 


Cost 

Seed  for 
10,000,000 
plants 

Cost 

Per  lb. 

lb. 

Per  acre 

s d. 

s.  d. 

Timothy  .... 

0 ^ 

8 

3 0 

Rough-stalked  meadow  grass 

1 8 

5 

8 4 

Italian  rye-grass  . 

0 3| 

40 

12  6 

Perennial  rye-grass 

0 31 

46 

13  5 

It  would  clearly  be  a gain  to  the  farmer  in  every  way  to 
substitute  timothy  for  rye-grass  both  in  his  annual  and  biennial 
lays,  as  well  as  in  his  permanent  pasture. 

Improving  Existing  Pastures. 

In  association  with  my  colleague.  Dr.  Voelcker,  numerous 
experiments  have  been  made  throughout  England  with  the 
view  of  improving  the  herbage  of  parks  and  old  pastures. 
The  results  have  been  set  out  in  several  joint  reports,  and  sug- 
gestions have  been  made  of  great  practical  value  to  the  farmer. 

; Pasture  Weeds. 

Many  contributions  have  been  published  on  the  weeds 
of  pastures  and  cultivated  lands.  The  different  methods  of 
treating  biennial  and  perennial  weeds,  and  the  difficulty  of 
eradicating  those  with  underground  creeping  stems  or  roots, 
have  been  pointed  out.  It  has  been  established  that  yarrow 
should  have  a place  in  all  mixtures  for  laying  down  permanent 
pastures,  not  because  it  has  great  nutritional  value,  but  because 
stock  like  it  and  eat  it  down  in  all  well-fed  pastures.  All 
other  weeds  should  be  extirpated,  as  they  are  rejected  by 
stock  and  reduce  the  value  of  the  pasture,  even  when  they 
are  not  really  dangerous.  Records  have  been  given  in  the 
Journal,  as  they  occurred,  of  cases  of  poisoning  in  horses,  cattle, 
and  sheep  by  unsuspected  weeds.  A complete  illustrated  review 
by  the  botanical  assistant,  Mr.  H.  T.  Gtissow,  of  the  poisonous 
plants  which  are  natives  of  England  was  published  in  the 
Journal,  Vol.  68,  1907. 

, Diseases  of  Plants. 

An  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  Botanist,  which  was 
hardly  anticipated  at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  but  has 
steadily  and  largely  increased  in  recent  years,  has  been  the 
investigation  of  injuries  to  plants. 
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Some  injuries  are  due  to  physical  causes,  such  as  excessive 
or  insufficient  moisture,  severe  cold,  lightning,  and  furnace 
fumes.  In  the  specimens  submitted  these  causes  were  ex- 
plained and  suggestions  given  for  treatment. 

Parasitism  of  Flowering  Plants. 

The  majority  of  injuries  are  caused  by  the  attacks  of  other 
plants,  which  obtain  the  whole  or  part  of  their  food  as  parasites. 
Dodder  and  broom-rape  feed  entirely  on  clover  and  ultimately 
destroy  it.  The  mistletoe  also  gets  all  its  food  from  the  trees 
on  which  it  grows.  Yellow  rattle  and  eyebright  obtain  part  of 
their  food  from  the  roots  of  the  host-plant,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  manufacture  a part  of  their  food  in  their  green 
leaves,  which  are  absent  in  the  other  parasites  named.  These 
have  been  described  and  figured  in  the  Journal,  and  methods 
of  treatment  have  been  given. 

Parasitism  op  Fungi. 

The  greater  number  of  diseases  affecting  plants,  and  the 
most  serious,  are  caused  by  parasitic  fungi.  These  have  been 
investigated,  and  many  have  been  cultivated  in  the  laboratory 
to  obtain  the  characters  by  which  they  are  distinguished. 
Information  has  been  given  to  members  of  the  Society,  and 
in  many  cases  published  in  the  Journal,  about  attacks  on  forest 
trees,  as  the  canker  in  larch,  injuries  to  oak,  beech,  and  other 
trees ; attacks  on  orchard  trees,  like  the  serious  one  on  the  Kent 
cherry  trees,  the  different  diseases  of  apples,  pears,  plums,  &c., 
the  American  blight  of  the  gooseberry,  and  the  diseases  attack- 
ing fruit  trees  in  houses,  also  cucumbers  and  tomatoes.  The 
chief  work,  however,  has  been  with  farm  crops.  The  various 
maladies  that  injure  cereals  and  grasses  have  been  investigated 
and  fully  described.  The  so-called  “ clover  sickness  ” was 
traced  to  its  cause,  and  the  result  published  in  the  annual 
reports,  and  more  exhaustively  in  a separate  memoir  by 
Mr.  H.  T.  Giissow,  laboratory  assistant,  published  in  the 
Journal  for  1903,  page  376.  The  various  maladies  of  the  potato 
have  received  much  attention.  In  connection  with  the  prize 
offered  in  1874  for  disease-proof  potatoes  by  the  late  Lord 
Cathcart,  when  President  of  the  Society,  the  Botanist  visited 
the  twenty  localities  in  Britain  and  Ireland  where  the  tests 
were  made,  and  prepared  a report  upon  these  trials  and  the 
result  of  the  competition.  A wall  diagram  of  the  potato 
disease,  showing  its  different  stages,  with  descriptive  letterpress 
and  suggestions  for  dealing  with  it,  was  published  by  the 
Society,  and  copies  were  freely  distributed  throughout  Ireland 
by  the  Land  Commission.  Several  other  diseases  attacking  the 
potato  have  been  investigated,  and  descriptions  and  illustrations 
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have  been  published  by  the  Society.  Hitherto  unobserved 
maladies  affecting  mangolds  and  turnips  have  been  described 
and  figured.  These  and  many  other  investigations  have 
appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society. 

Information  has  been  asked  for  and  supplied  to  the  follow- 
ing Government  institutions  : The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
Germany,  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States, 
of  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  of  the  Government  of  Brazil. 
And  at  home  continuous  help  has  been  given  to  H.M.  Office 
of  Works,  the  Irish  Land  Commission,  and  the  London  County 
Council’s  Asylums  Committee. 

The  work  of  these  years  has  often  been  tedious  and  trouble- 
some, but  throughout  it  all  I have  been  helped  and  encouraged 
by  the  Committee  whom  I served.  The  minute  organisms 
causing  injury  to  plants — bacteria  and  fungi — require  in  their 
investigation  sharp  and  clear  eyesight,  and  this  my  advancing 
years  have  seriously  affected.  I have  had  for  more  than  twenty 
years  able  assistants  in  my  laboratory,  without  whose  help 
I could  not  have  carried  on  my  work.  One  of  these  is  now 
Assistant  Director  of  Agriculture  to  the  Government  of 
Trinidad,  and  another  is  Botanist  to  the  Government  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  Canada. 

It  is  a great  satisfaction  to  me  in  retiring  from  my  work 
that  the  practical  application  of  science  to  agriculture  has  been 
of  service  to  the  farmers  of  England,  and  that  work  begun  by 
the  Society  almost  forty  years  ago  is  now  being  carried  on  in 
various  laboratories  in  this  country,  among  which  the  new  One 
at  Cambridge  University,  where  the  Society’s  work  will  in 
future  be  done,  takes  a leading  place. 

William  Carruthbrs. 


SOME  SECONDARY  ACTIONS  OF 
MANURES  UPON  THE  SOIL. 

By  a.  D.  Hall,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

Director  of  the  Rothamsted  Experimental  Station 
{Lawes  Agricultural  Trust). 

The  early  volumes  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  from  1840  to  about  1856  contain  a mass  of  good  writing 
which  provides  excellent  reading  even  to-day,  and  is  not  likely 
to  be  equalled  in  any  future  agricultural  publication.  Not 
only  was  farming  prosperous  at  that  time,  but  it  was  making 
improvements  and  breaking  fresh  ground  in  all  directions,  new 
information  was  being  acquired  on  both  the  scientific  and  the 
practical  side,  the  resources  of  science  and  mechanics  were 
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being  brought  to  the  service  of  agriculture  ; above  all  things, 
both  the  leaders  and  the  workers  had  abundant  faith  in  the 
value  of  knowledge  and  in  the  future  of  their  industry  which, 
at  the  same  time,  was  blessed  by  a number  of  men  who  could 
write  vividly  upon  their  work.  It  is  not  my  purpose,  however, 
to  discuss  the  writings  of  Philip  Pusey,  Daubeny,  Buckman, 
Morton,  Curtis,  C.  S.  Read,  and  others,  which  illuminate  those 
early  volumes,  but  to  call  attention  once  again  to  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  all  of  the  papers  therein  contained,  a paper 
by  J.  T.  Way  on  the  power  of  soils  to  absorb  manure  (First 
Series,  Vol.  xi.,  1850,  p.  313),  which  is  one  of  the  classics  of 
agricultural  science. 

Way,  it  should  be'  remembered,  was  the  second  Chemist 
appointed  by  the  Society,  succeeding  Lyon  Playfair,  afterwards 
Lord  Playfair,  in  184:7  ; he  did  much  valuable  pioneer  work  in 
agricultural  chemisti-y  up  to  the  time  of  his  resignation  in  1857, 
whereupon  the  late  Dr.  A.  Voelcker  was  appointed  to  the  post 
which  is  still  held  by  his  son.  Way’s  work  on  the  absorption 
of  manures  by  the  soil  arose  out  of  some  observations  by  a 
Mr.  H.  S.  Thompson  which  are  set  out  in  an  earlier  paper  in 
the  same  volume  ; he  found  that  if  liquid  manure  was  liltered . 
through  a layer  of  ordinary  soil  it  appeared  as  a clear  and  in- 
offensive liquid,  from  which  all  the  organic  and  ammoniacal 
compounds  had  been  withdrawn.  Even  pure  ammonium  salts 
are  equally  taken  away  from  their  solutions  when  they  are 
filtered  through  soil,  and  it  was  this  class  of  action  which  Way  in- 
vestigated in  detail,  the  results  being  set  out  in  the  paper  quoted 
and  in  a second  one  in  the  Journal  two  years  later,  and  again 
in  some  further  papers  in  which  Dr.  Voelcker  continued  Way's 
studies  after  the  resignation  of  the  latter  chemist.  Now  from 
the  practical  point  of  view,  the  important  thing  that  Way  dis- 
covered was  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  soluble  fertilisers,  the  use 
of  which  was  then  becoming  general,  could  be  applied  to  the  soil 
without  any  risk  of  their  washing  out,  because  they  immedi- 
ately became  precipitated  or  otherwise  fixed  in  the  soil.  Nitrates 
are  not  retained  but  sulphate  and  other  salts  of  ammonia  enter 
into  some  combination  with  the  soil  constitnents  which  with- 
draws the  ammonia  from  solution,  though  the  acid  part  passes 
on  into  the  drains  or  the  subsoil  in  combination  with  lime  or 
a similar  base  ; soluble  phosphates  like  superphosphate  are 
immediately  precipitated,  while  solul^le  potash  salts  are  taken 
out  of  solution  by  a reaction  akin  to  that  which  retains  the 
ammonium  salts.  Since  that  time  the  work  has  been  extended 
and  completed  in  various  directions  and  we  now  know  that  on 
ordinary  land  we  need  not  fear  the  loss  of  any  fertilising 
constituents,  except  of  nitoates  and  the  compounds  of  nitrogen 
which  rapidly  change  into  nitrates. 
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However,  these  facts  had  been  unknown  until  Way’s  paper, 
and  manure  makers  had  even  been  to  some  trouble  to  render 
insoluble  the  fertilisers  they  were  selling,  lest  losses  by  drainage 
should  ensue.  For  example  Liebig,  as  an  outcome  of  his  theory 
that  the  proper  manure  for  any  crop  is  a mixture  of  the  mineral 
and  ash  constituents  contained  in  that  crop,  had  made  up 
prescriptions  and  given  his  countenance  to  the  sale  of  a set 
of  Liebig’s  manures,  fertilisers  in  which  the  constituents — 
phosphates  and  sulphates  of  soda,  potash,  lime  and  magnesia — 
were  actually  fused  up  with  silica  into  a sort  of  glass  in  order 
to  render  them  insoluble,  the  fused  mass  being  afterwards 
ground  to  a powder  for  distribution. 

Now  Liebig’s  manures  had  proved-  failures  in  practice, 
really  because  of  their  lack  of  nitrogen — that  most  important 
of  manure  constitutents  which  Liebig  persisted  in  regarding 
as  supplied  in  sufficient  quantities  for  the  needs  of  the  plant 
by  the  rain  or  the  atmosphere — but  on  reading  Way’s  paper 
Liebig  thought  that  the  cause  of  their  failure  must  have  been 
the  very  insolubility  he  had  made  such  eflEorts  to  attain.  A 
letter  of  Liebig’s  exists  in  which  he  tells  Way  that  his  paper 
has  cleared  up  for  him  the  cause  of  one  of  the  greatest 
'disappointments  he  had  experienced— the  failure  of  his 
manures  in  practice  ; the  best  work  of  his  life  had  been  given 
to  the  chemistry  of  agriculture,  and  he  had  missed  the  proper 
recognition  of  his  labours  because  of  his  ignorance  of  this  one 
fact  which  Way  had  at  last  brought  to  light. 

In  Way’s  paper  he  fixed  upon  the  double  silicates  in  the  soil 
— the  so-called  zeolites — as  the  agencies  causing  the  absorption 
of  both  ammonia  and  potash  salts,  though  he  also  showed  that 
humus  must  have  an  effect  in  the  same  direction,  because 
of  the  great  absorptive  powers  of  all  soils  rich  in  humus.  As 
regards  the  zeolites  the  action  is  intelligible  enough  ; these 
bodies  are  complicated  double  silicates  of  alumina  and  various 
bases  of  which  lime  is  the  chief  ; in  contact  with  a weak 
solution  of  a salt  of  ammonia,  the  lime  and  ammonia  change 
place,  an  insoluble  zeolite  containing  ammonia  being  formed 
on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  a lime  salt  which  goes  into 
solution.  Way  himself  in  a later  paper  concluded  that  carbonate 
of  lime  in  the  soil  did  not  intervene  in  the  process  ; but  in 
later  years,  as  it  appeared  that  sulphate  of  ammonia  reduced 
the  stock  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  soil,  it  began  to  be 
thought  that  there  must  be  a direct  interaction  between 
sulphate  of  ammonia  and  the  carbonate  of  lime  instead  of  the 
zeolites,  as  sonn  as  the  former  was  applied  to  the  soil. 

That  the  use  of  ammonium  salts  as  manure  does  directly 
cause  the  removal  of  carbonate  of  lime  from  the  soil  may  be 
learnt  from  a detailed  examination  of  the  amounts  present  in 
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the  soils  taken  from  the  Rothamsted  plots  at  successive  dates 
during  their  history.  At  Rothamsted  the  carbonate  of  lime 
in  the  soil,  the  amount  of  which  varies  from  about  2 to  about 
5 per  cent,  in  different  fields,  is  all  of  artificial  origin  ; for 
though  the  “ red  clay  with  flints,”  the  drift  formation  out  of 
which  has  arisen  the  soil  at  Rothamsted,  rests  on  the  solid 
chalk  rock  at  a depth  of  10  to  15  ft.  below,  yet  both  soil  and 
subsoil  in  a natural  state  are  almost  wholly  lacking  in 
carbonate  of  lime.  Such  natural  soil  may  be  found  on  the 
neighbouring  Harpenden  Common,  which  has  never  been 
cultivated  nor  subject  to  any  improvements  ; and  again  on  the 
grass  land  and  a few  of  the  other  arable  fields  on  the  estate  ; 
in  all  these  cases  analysis  shows  only  about  one  tenth  per  cent, 
of  carbonate  of  lime  in  either  soil  or  subsoil  until  the  under- 
lying chalk  rock  is  reached.  It  is,  however,  on  record  that  up 
to  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  was  a regular 
custom  in  Hertfordshire  farming  on  this  hill  land  to  sink  pits 
through  the  clay  into  the  chalk,  extract  the  chalk  and  spread 
a layer  representing  six  to  ten  tons  per  acre  over  the  arable 
land,  the  process  being  repeated  at  intervals  of  a few  years. 
The  “ dells  ” or  hollows  in  the  fields,  which  represent  the 
fallen-in  pits,  are  evidence  to-day  of  the  old  practice,  and 
much  of  the  friability  and  dryness  of  this  heavy  land,  through 
which  alone  it  has  been  possible  to  keep  it  under  the  plough, 
is  due  to  the  work  thus  done  for  the  present  generation  of 
farmers  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  or 
even  earlier.  As  a consequence  the  surface  soil  of  the 
Rothamsted  arable  fields  now  contains  2 per  cent,  or  more  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  visible  to  some  extent  as  tiny  rounded 
fragments  from  the  size  of  a pinhead  to  that  of  a pea,  but 
mainly  present  in  particles  too  small  to  be  seen  ; the  sub- 
soil, however,  contains  none  of  this  carbonate  of  lime,  it  has 
remained  only  in  the  layer  stirred  by  the  plough,  and  has 
never  worked  downwards.  The  old  maxim  that  lime  sinks  in 
the  soil  is  only  true  of  lime  on  pastures,  where  it  is  buried  by 
the  slow  but  persistent  action  of  earthworms  bringing  up 
mould  to  the  surface ; in  arable  land  as  the  Rothamsted  analyses 
prove  the  lime  wastes  but  does  not  sink.  The  very  special 
distribution  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  Rothamsted  soil  affords, 
however,  an  exceptional  opportunity  of  studying  the  rate  at 
which  this  important  soil  constituent  is  removed  by  natural 
causes,  and  also  of  how  the  natural  removal  is  decreased  or 
accelerated  by  the  constant  use  of  certain  artificial  manures. 
Samples  of  soil  from  the  Rothamsted  plots  were  not  taken  at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  experiments,  at  least  none  have  been 
preserved  ; the  earliest  which  are  available  date  from  1856, 
and  later  samples,  from  the  same  Broadbalk  field  were  taken 
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in  1805,  1881,  1893,  and  190'1.  Samples  from  the  other  fields 
date  back  to  1867,  1868,  and  1873,  so  that  in  four  cases  we  can 
ascertain  tlie  effect  of  thirty  years’  action  of  the  manures,  a 
long  enough  period  to  make  the  change  in  composition 
perceptible  in  the  analyses.  Of  course  there  are  many  sources 
of  error  in  the  analytical  figures  ; soil  sampling  is  never  a very 
accui'ate,  process,  and  in  comparing  samples  taken  at  long 
intervals,  a new  error  is  introduced  by  possible  changes  in  the 
consolidation  of  the  ground.  But  the  figures  agree  better  than 
might  have  been  expected,  and  the  results  may  be  regarded  as 
acciu'ate  to  within  20  per  cent,  or  so.  The  following  table 
shows  the  actual  amounts  of  carbonate  of  lime  calculated  as 
pounds  per  acre  in  the  surface  soil  from  certain  of  the  plots  in 
the  various  Rothamsted  fields  at  the  dates  given,  while  the  last 
column  of  the  table  gives  the  average  annual  loss  deduced  from 
these  figures : — 


TAhLB  I. — Loss  of  Carhonate  of  Lime  from  Rothamsted  Soils. 


Carbonate  of  lime  lb.  per  acre 

Field 

Plot 

Manuring 

Earliest 

date 

1904 

Average 

annual 

loss 

Broadbalk 

3 

Unmanured 

110,500 

90,200 

800 

18(55 

2b 

Dunged 

100,400 

85,100 

590 

(1,  7,  8,  10 

Ammonium  Salts 

85,300 

61.800 

1,100 

9 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

106,000 

92,700 

665 

J-Ioos  1881 

10 

Uiimanured 

86,800 

63,900 

1,000’ 

1 and  4 A 

Ammonium  Salts 

54,300 

37,500 

776 

1 and  4 N 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

59,500 

42, .500 

595 

Agilell  18(57 

Uiimanured 

159,400 

117,700 

930 

liittle  Hoos 

Un  manured 

103,000 

70,500 

1,046 

1873 

1 Another  plot  more  fairly  comparable  -with  the  plots  which  follow  lost  at  the  rate 
of  675  11).  per  acre. 


It  will  he  seen  that  the  unmanured  plots  agree  fairly  well 
in  showing  a loss  of  800-1,000  lb.  of  carbonate  of  lime  per 
acre  due  to  the  washing  action  of  the  rain  alone,  or  rather  to  the 
solvent  action  of  rain  water  after  it  has  become  charged  with 
carbonic  acid  exhaled  from  the  roots  or  arising  from  the  decay 
of  organic  matter  in  the  soil.  Of  course  there  are  many  factors 
which  might  modify  this  figure  in  other  soils  ; it  must  to 
some  extent  depend  on  the  actual  amount  of  carbonate  of  lime 
in  the  soil,  on  the  magnitude  of  the  drainage  through  the  soil, 
this  being  lessened  with  larger  crops  on  normally  manured 
land,  and  also  on  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  soil 
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gases,  which  proportion  would  be  increased  with  manured  soil 
and  larger  crops.  Still  these  are  the  best,  indeed  the  only 
figures  available  to  show  the  loss  of  carbonate  of  lime  that 
arable  land  is  likely  to  suffer,  and  we  may  now  proceed  to 
consider  how  far  the  loss  is  affected  by  the  use  of  ammonium 
salts  as  manures.  At  Rothamsted  a mixture  of  sulphate  and 
muriate  of  ammonia  has  always  been  employed,  and  though 
certain  minor  differences  may  be  traced  in  the  action  of  the 
two  fertilisers,  in  the  main  the  two  together  will  behave 
towards  the  soil  of  the  plant  just  like  sulphate  of  ammonia 
alone,  though  in  a slightly  more  concentrated  form.  The  table 
only  gives  a selection  of  the  plots  from  which  results  are 
available  (for  details  see  Hall  and  Miller,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  1907, 
B.  77,  1),  but  it  is  clear  that  the  use  of  ammonium  salts  causes 
increased  washing  out  of  the  carbonate  of  lime,  in  fact  from 
the  original  figures  we  may  calculate  an  average  figure  of 
117  lb.  of  carbonate  of  lime  removed  from  each  200  lb.  of 
ammonium  salt  applied.  This  figure  would  indicate  that  the 
carbonate  of  lime  removed  is  the  chemical  equivalent  of  the 
ammonium  salts  supplied  as  manure,  which  suggests  that  when 
they  reach  the  soil  they  begin  by  reacting  with  the  carbonate  of 
lime  and  not  with  the  zeolites  as  originally  suggested  by  Way. 
However,  direct  experiments  made  to  test  this  point  (Hall  and 
Gimingham,  Trans.  Chem.  Soc.  1907,  91,  677)  showed  that 
though  some  interaction  will  take  place  between  the  am- 
monium salts  in  solution  and  carbonate  of  lime,  the  zeolites 
bring  about  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  change,  even  when 
the  carbonate  of  lime  constitutes  as  much  as  20  per  cent, 
of  the  soil.  Probably  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  brought  into 
the  action  later,  when  the  ammonia  is  liberated  from  its 
zeolitic  compound  in  order  to  be  converted  into  nitrate  or 
taken  up  directly  by  the  plant ; the  question  is  in  any  case 
only  of  technical  interest  since  there  .is  no  doubt  about  the 
final  result  that  the  ammonium  sulphate  behaves  like  an  acid 
and  removes  from  the  soil  whatever  amount  of  carbonate  of 
lime  is  required  to  combine  with  the  sulphuric  acid  it  contains. 

So  far  the  matter  of  the  wastage  of  carbonate  of  lime  is 
clear  enough,  but  another  problem  was  set  up  when  Dr.  J.  A. 
Voelcker  observed  that  the  soil  of  the  permanent  wheat  and 
barley  plots  at  Woburn  which  had  been  receiving  ammonium 
salts  for  about  twenty  years  had  become  actually  acid  to 
litmus  paper  (see  this  Journal,  1899,  60,  515,  and  1901,  62, 
286).  The  acidity  thus  developed  rendered  the  land  unable 
to  carry  barley,  though  its  capacity  to  do  so  was  restored  by  a 
comparatively  small  dressing  of  two  tons  of  lime  to  the  acre. 
Naturally  acid  soils  had  been  known  before,  chiefly  in  peaty 
waterlogged  areas,  but  this  was  the  fii’st  example  recorded  of 
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a soil  becoming  acid  through  a particular  course  of  treatment. 
That  the  acidity  had  developed  upon  the  Wobuim  plots  and  not 
at  Rotbamsted  where  the  same  manuring  had  been  continued 
for  even  longer  periods,  was  obviously  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
soil  at  Woburn  contained  practically  no  carbonate  of  lime  at 
the  beginning  of  the  experiments.  Analyses  show  less  than 
one-tenth  per  cent.,  and  even  this  minute  proportion  may  be 
largely  over-estimated,  because  there  is  evidence  that  the 
organic  matter  in  these  acid  soils  always  splits  up  on  treat- 
ment with  acid  and  yields  some  carbon  dioxide  which  would 
be  reckoned  as  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  process  of  analysis 
adopted.  Thus  in  the  Woburn  soil  there  is  no  base  present 
to  maintain  the  neutrality  should  any  agency  arise  to  produce 
acid,  whereas  in  the  Rothamsted  arable  soils,  as  we  have  seen, 
there  has  always  been  sufficient  carbonate  of  lime  to  keep  up 
a neutral  condition  and  put  out  of  action  any  acid  as  fast  as  it 
was  produced.  However,  it  was  observed  later  that  one  of  the 
Rothamsted  fields  did  contain  plots  on  which  the  soils  had 
become  acid  through  the  application  of  ammonium  salts  year 
after  year  for  a long  period  ; this  was  the  Park  grass  field 
which  is  cut  for  hay  every  year.  Now  there  is  no  record  of 
the  Park  having  ever  carried  anything  but  grass,  and  analyses 
of  the  soil  at  the  margins  of  the  plots  where  no  experimental 
treatment  had  been  given  showed  that  this  was  one  of  the 
pieces  of  land  which  had  never  received  the  regular  chalkings 
to  which  allusion  has  been  made  earlier.  The  soil,  therefore, 
of  the  grass  plots  had  started  with  but  a small  proportion  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  an  amount  comparable  with  that  present  in 
the  Wobnrn  soil  at  the  outset  of  the  experiments  there,  and  the 
acidity  has  developed  itself  on  this  soil  just  as  it  has  at 
Woburn. 

It  is  not  clear  at  first  sight  how  free  acid  can  arise  by  the 
interaction  of  ammonium  salts  with  any  of  the  constituents 
of  the  soil  ; ammonium  sulphate  and  chloride  are  both 
neutral  salts  in  which  acid  and  base  are  firmly  combined  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  Certain  physical  and  chemical  possi- 
bilities had  been  suggested,  and  these  were  first  examined  in 
some  detail  (see  Hall  and  Gimingham  loc.  cit.),  rising  clay, 
sand,  humus,  and  other  soil  constituents  separately,  but  with- 
out detecting  any  process  which  would  give  rise  to  free  acid. 
On  sand  the  ammonium  salts  had  no  action  ; with  clay  an 
interchange  of  bases  between  the  salt  and  the  zeolites  took 
place  as  already  described,  bnt  the  resulting  liquid  remained 
perfectly  neutral,  as  would  indeed  be  expected  on  purely 
chemical  grounds  ; with  humus  a similar  interchange  took 
place,  also  giving  rise  to  no  free  acid.  The  humus  of  normal 
soils  consists  of  calcium  salts  of  the  indefinite  acids  grouped 
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together  as  humic  acid ; when  attacked  by  a solution  of 
ammonium  sulphate  or  chloride,  calcium  comes  out  into  the 
solution,  while  an  equivalent  amount  of  ammonium  goes 
into  combination  with  the  humic  acid.  Even  when  the 
mixtures  of  humus  and  ammonium  salts  were  repeatedly 
evaporated  to  dryness  in  a current  of  air  or  carbon  dioxide 
to  represent  in  an  exaggerated  way  conditions  which  might 
occur  in  the  soil,  no  production  of  free  acid  took  place. 
In  consequence  of  these  failures  search  was  then  made 
for  some  living  agency  in  the  soil  which  would  set  free 
acid  from  ammonium  salts,  and  small  quantities  of  the  acid 
soils  from  the  Rothamsted  grass  plots  were  introduced  into 
nutrient  solutions  containing  ammonium  salts  and  organic 
matter.  A clue  was  at  once  obtained  to  the  actions  going  on 
in  the  field,  for  the  soils  were  found  to  induce  in  the  nutrient 
medium  a very  rapid  and  abundant  growth  of  moulds  and 
other  minute  fungi,  the  development  of  which  was  accompanied 
by  an  increasing  acidity  in  the  culture  liquid.  The  moulds 
require  nitrogen  for  their  nutrition,  and  in  order  to  obtain  it 
they  split  up  the  ammonium  salts  and  set  free  the  acid.  It 
was  shown  that  the  degree  of  acidity  thus  generated  corre- 
sponded approximately  to  that  prevailing  in  the  water  in  the 
soil  of  the  acid  plots  at  Rothamsted  soon  after  the  application 
of  the  ammonium  salts  in  the  spring,  being  such  as  could 
be  produced  by  the  liberation  of  the  acids  contained  in 
the  manorial  salts.  The  surface  soil  of  these  plots  was 
found  to  be  swarming  with  microscopic  fungi,  and  several 
species  were  separated  and  identified,  all  of  which  would 
attack  ammonium  salts  and  liberate  acids,  though  to  a 
different  degree.  Further  examination  of  the  Rothamsted 
acid  grass  soils  showed  that  in  addition  to  the  small  quantity 
of  acid  which  could  be  extracted  by  water,  the  amount  of 
which  was  greatest  in  the  spring  soon  after  the  application 
of  the  manures  and  diminished  as  the  year  progressed,  there 
was  present  a much  larger  quantity  of  comparatively  insoluble 
free  humic  acid.  Clearly  this  had  arisen  by  the  action  of  the 
mineral  acids,  set  free  year  by  year  from  the  ammonium  salts, 
upon  the  neutral  humus  or  calcium  humate  originally  present 
in  the  soil,  and  the  humic  acid  had  been  able  to  accumulate 
because  it  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water.  Without  discussing 
the  other  details  bearing  upon  the  question  (see  Hall,  Miller 
and  Gimingham,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  1908,  B.  80,  196),  it  became 
pretty  clear  that  the  acidity  of  the  Rothamsted  grass  soils  had 
arisen  from  the  action  of  various  micro-fungi  upon  the 
ammonium  salts  that  had  be'en  annually  applied  to  these  plots  ; 
such  fungi  have  become  very  abundant  in  the  soil  and  are 
able  to  attack  ammonium  salts  and  set  free  the  acid,  taking 
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the  ammonia  to  themselves  to  supply  the  nitrogen  they  reqirire 
for  nutrition.  This  explanation  applies,  however,  only  to  the 
Rothamsted  soils  ; the  authors  have  not  examined  the  Woburn 
arable  soils  from  this  point  of  view,  and  indeed  Dr.  J.  A. 
Voelcker  has  indicated  certain  differences  in  the  nature  of  the 
acidity  observed  there.  At  Rothamsted  the  acid  soils  have 
not  been  rendered  absolutely  sterile  ; the  ground  is  still 
covered  by  herbage,  but  it  has  a very  unhealthy  appearance 
and  resembles  in  the  most  interesting  manner  the  vegetation 
of  naturally  acid  soils.  The  grasses  have  a characteristic 
dark  ugly  colour  and  grow  in  tufts  with  bare  spaces  between, 
the  surface  of  the  ground  in  these  bare  spaces  being  occupied 
by  a layer  of  peaty  vegetable  matter,  as  though  the  dead  grass 
had  been  unable  to  decay  in  the  normal  manner.  Half  of 
each  of  the  plots  has  been  limed — 2,000  lb.  per  acre  of  ground 
lime  having  been  applied  in  January,  1903,  and  again  in 
January,  1907.  Table  II.  shows  the  great  increase  of  crop 
which  has  followed  the  liming,  the  effect  of  which  is  also 
seen  in  the  restoration  of  the  herbage  to  a normal  appearance 
and  a close  sward,  accompanied  by  the  disappearance  of  the 
peaty  layer. 


Table  II. — Effect  of  Lime  upon  Rothamsted  Grcoss  Plots. 

Relative  yield  of  hay  on  the  limed  portions,  the  uulimed  part  being  taken 

as  100. 


Plot 

Manuring 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

4/2 

400  lb.  ammonium  salts + super 

124 

111 

1.34 

118 

113 

127 

237 

9 

„ „ „ + complete  minerals 

121 

no 

142 

128 

106 

118 

150 

n/1 

600  1b.  „ „ + 

115 

103 

206 

120 

167 

115 

119 

The  cause  of  the  comparative  infertility  of  the  acid  soils 
must  be  set  down  to  the  fact  that  they  are  permeated  by  the 
micro-fungi  which  can  grow  in  an  acid  medium,  whereas  the 
bacteria  which  normally  people  the  soil  and  require  a neutral 
medium  for  their  growth  are  largely  pushed  out.  The  fungi 
in  question  compete  with  the  higher  plants  like  the  grass  for 
the  manure  applied  to  the  soil,  and  being  active  and  abundant 
they  take  so  much  that  the  crop  suffers.  At  the  same  time 
the  higher  plants  are  doubtless  injuriously  affected  by  the 
suppression  of  many  kinds  of  bacteria  which  are  useful  in 
preparing  food  for  the  crop.  For  example,  the  nitrifying 
bacteria,  which  change  ammonia  in  the  soil  first  into  nitrites 
and  then  into  nitrates,  are  usually  regarded  as  necessary  to  the 
nutrition  of  the  plant,  yet  are  wholly  inhibited  by  a very 
slightly  acid  medium.  A number  of  experiments  were  made 
to  ascertain  if  nitrification  was  still  going  on  in  these  acid 
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Rotliamsted  soils,  both  by  testing  for  the  organisms  which 
cause  nitrification  and  by  putting  large  samples  of  the  soil 
under  conditions  favourable  to  nitrification  and  seeing  if  any 
nitrates  were  found.  Small  fragments  of  the  acid  soils  rarely 
showed  the  presence  of  the  organisms,  but  the  bulk  samples  in 
all  cases  but  one  did  gain  some  nitrates  during  the  course  of  the 
experiment,  showing  that  the  process  of  nitrification  was  not 
entirely  suspended.  Extracts  from  the  soil,  however,  refused 
to  form  nitrates  even  when  fresh  active  organisms  were 
introduced.  On  the  whole  the  evidence  points  to  the  fact  that 
a little  nitrification  is  going  on  in  the  soils,  because  a few  tiny 
fragments  of  carbonate  of  lime  exist  here  and  there  and 
maintain  a neutral  condition  in  the  soil  with  which  they  are 
in  immediate  contact.  These  nuclei  serve  to  keep  a limited 
number  of  the  organisms  still  active,  but  in  the  main  the 
process  of  nitrification  is  at  a standstill  and  no  nitrates  are 
being  produced.  Now  the  generally  received  opinion  is  that 
such  normal  plants  as  constitute  our  crops  take  in  their 
nitrogen  only  in  the  form  of  nitrate,  so  that  the  freedom  of 
their  growth  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  rate  at  which  the 
nitrifying  organisms  in  the  soil  first  do  the  work  of  manufac- 
turing nitrates.  This  is  probably  too  hard  and  fast  an  opinion. 
Without  doubt  most  plants  feed  on  nitrates  for  choice  and  soils 
contain  very  much  more  nitrates  than  ammonia,  because  as 
fast  as  the  latter  is  set  free  by  the  bacteria  which  split  up  other 
nitrogenous  compounds  in  the  soil  into  ammonia,  it  is  seized 
upon  by  the  nitrifying  bacteria  and  converted  into  nitrates. 
But^  there  are  not  wanting  experiments  to  show  that  many 
plants,  especially  cereals,  are  capable  of  utilising  the  nitrogen 
of  ammonium  compounds  directly,  and  later  experimenters 
(Hutchinson  and  Miller,  J.  Agric.  Sci.,  1909,  3,  179)  have 
succeeded  in  growing  plants  with  ammonium  salts  as  the 
sole  source  of  nitrogen  under  absolutely  sterile  conditions, 
excluding  all  bacteria  which  could  change  the  ammonia  into 
other  compounds.  Most  plants,  however,  prefer  nitrates  to 
ammonia  as  their  source  of  nitrogen,  and  the  reduced  yield  on 
the  acid  soils  may  be  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  grass  is 
driven  to  feed  on  ammonium  compounds  instead  of  the  more 
usual  nitrates.  The  cause  of  the  infertility  of  the  acid  soils 
cannot,  however,  be  regarded  as  completely  established  ; the 
absence  of  nitrification  and  the  competition  of  the  fungi  for 
the  manures  are  doubtless  factors  in  the  result,  but  they  would 
hardly  seem  to  account  for  the  total  failure  of  barley  on  the 
Woburn  plots.  It  was  surmised  that  the  fungi  might  produce 
substances  poisonous  to  the  growth  of  the  higher  plants,  but 
experiments  to  test  this  point  have  so  far  yielded  a negative 
result. 
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The  action  of  ammonium  salts  upon  the  soil,  the  investiga- 
tion of  which  was  originally  started  by  Way  and  continued  by 
Voelcker,  has  thus  continued  to  afford  material  for  research 
right  up  to  the  present  day,  and  has  developed  in  an  entirely 
unexpected  direction  now  that  it  has  become  necessary  to 
regard  the  soil  as  the  seat  of  a number  of  active  living  organ- 
isms, a point  of  view  which  had  not  become  possible  to  the 
earlier  chemists  of  the  Society  who  took  up  the  problem.  The 
history  of  the  investigation  affords  an  interesting  illustration  of 
the  fact  that  old  questions  have  to  be  reconsidered  with  each 
large  advance  of  knowledge  ; it  also  affords  a notable  instance 
of  the  secondary  effect  of  a fertiliser,  in  this  case  its  acid- 
making power,  which  is  lost  sight  of  under  ordinary  conditions 
but  becomes  the  dominant  feature  when  the  experiment  is 
pushed  long  enough. 

Another  example  of  these  secondary  actions  between 
fertilisers  and  the  soil  which  are  not  immediately  apparent, 
is  afforded  by  nitrate  of  soda.  The  relation  of  nitrate  of  soda 
to  the  plant  may  be  regarded  as  the  simplest  possible  ; we 
know  that  the  compound  need  undergo  no  change  in  order  to 
feed  the  plant,  it  can  be  taken  up  directly  and  has  a very 
immediate  nutritive  effect.  Similarly  it  has  but  the  slightest 
action  upon  the  soil  ; nitrate  of  soda  is  not  only  readily  soluble 
in  water,  but  it  does  not  enter  into  combination  with  any  of 
the  soil  constituents,  and  is  therefore  not  retained,  but  is 
washed  out  at  once  when  there  is  any  drainage  through  the 
soil.  There  is  without  doubt  some  interchange  of  bases 
between  the  soda  of  the  manure  and  the  other  bases  in  the  soil 
zeolites,  because  a dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda  always  assists  the 
plant  to  obtain  potash  from  the  soil ; but  the  nitrate  part  of  the 
salt  enters  into  no  change  whatever,  except  its  absorption  by 
plants  and  other  organisms.  Yet  it  is  very  clear  that  nitrate  of 
soda  has  some  action  upon  heavy  soils,  for  all  farmers  upon 
clay  recognise  that  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  leaves  the  land 
very  wet  and  sticky.  This  is  perhaps  most  apparent  in 
districts  where  early  vegetables  are  grown,  as  in  the  Evesham 
country  and  in  Cornwall,  for  there  the  market  gardeners,  who 
are  trying  to  push  on  early  cabbages  and  broccoli  to  secure  the 
earliest  possible  market,  use  quantities  of  nitrate  of  soda  which 
seem  incredible  to  the  ordinary  farmer,  as  much  as  10  and 
15  cwt.  per  aci-e.  Such  a dressing  is  apt  to  leave  the  land 
in  a terrible  state  of  bad  tilth,  from  which  it  takes  some 
time  to  recover.  Some  of  the  Rothamsted  plots  show  exactly 
the  same  result  ; the  bad  texture  of  the  soil,  where  nitrate  of 
soda  has  been  applied  regularly  in  large  quantities,  is  not 
perhaps  so  marked  on  the  wheat  field  as  it  is  on  the  mangold 
field,-  but  there  the  nitrate  plots  are  excessively  wet  and  sticky 
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after  rain,  and  dry  with  a hard  glazed  surface  that  marks  off 
the  plots  to  the  eye  from  a considerable  distance.  In  either 
wet  or  dry  weather  the  nitrate  plots  can  at  once  be  dis- 
tinguished on  walking  over  them  by  their  tread  and  feel  to  the 
sole  of  the  foot.  It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  instances,  as 
the  effect  is  pretty  generally  recognised  ; usually  it  has  been 
explained  as  due  to  the  attraction  of  nitrate  of  soda  for 
moisture.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  always  damp  because  of  its 
fondness  for  water,  and  a bag  of  the  salt  left  standing  in 
an  ordinary  damp  manure  shed  will  sometimes  be  found 
standing  in  a pool  of  liquid,  a solution  formed  by  the  water 
which  the  contents  have  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere.  Such 
an  explanation  of  the  wetness  of  soil  dressed  with  nitrate  of  soda 
is  entirely  inadequate,  because  the  extra  quantity  of  water 
retained  by  the  soil  from  such  a cause  would  be  imperceptible. 
Suppose  as  much  as  a ton  of  nitrate  of  soda  was  applied,  that 
it  absorbed  its  own  weight  of  water,  and  again  remained  wholly 
in  the  surface  layer  of  the  land  nine  inches  deep,  a state 
of  things  which  could  only  last  for  a short  time  before  the 
crop  was  growing  ; then  because  such  a layer  over  one 
acre  weighs  just  about  1,000  tons,  the  water  retained  by 
the  whole  ton  of  nitrate  of  soda  would  not  amount  to  more 
than  one  in  a thousand  of  soil,  and  could  not  cause  the 
slightest  difference  to  the  texture.  Moreover,  determinations 
have  been  made  of  the  water  actually  present  in  the 
Rothamsted  soils  on  the  mangold  plots,  and  no  differences  that 
could  affect  the  behaviour  of  the  soil  have  ever  been  detected. 
The  altered  appearance  and  the  greater  apparent  wetness  must 
therefore  be  due  to  some  other  cause.  Mechanical  analyses 
were  next  made  of  the  soils,  i.e.,  the  soils  were  separated  at 
first  by  sieves,  and  then  by  processes  of  sedimentation  in 
water  into  fractions  containing  particles  successively  finer  and 
finer  in  grade.  The  greater  the  proportion  of  fine  and  very 
fine  particles  a soil  contains  the  heavier  to  work  and  the 
more  retentive  of  water  will  it  be  ; true  clay  soils  possess  a 
considerable  proportion,  up  to  nearly  half  their  weight,  of 
material  scientifically  defined  as  clay  and  composed  of 
particles  so  small  as  to  be  barely  visible  as  units  under  the 
highest  powers  of  the  microscope.  It  seemed  possible  that  the 
greater  stickiness  of  the  nitrated  soils  might  be  due  to  a general 
disintegration  of  the  soil  into  finer  particles  which  w^e  might 
suppose  could  be  brought  about  by  the  long  continued  action 
of  the  fertiliser.  But  it  was  surprising  to  find  that  the  nitrated 
soils  were  distinctly  and  regularly  coarser,  that  is  to  say,  they 
had  been  deprived  of  some  of  their  finer  particles.  Table  III. 
gives  the  average  mechanical  analysis  of  five  pairs  of  plots 
from  the  different  Rothamsted  fields ; in  each  pair  there  was 
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a plot  receiving  nitrate  of  soda  to  compare  with  one  receiving 
ammonium  salts,  while  the  other  treatment  was  identical  on 
both  plots. 


Table  III. — Mechanical  Analyses  of  Rothamsted  Soils  with 
and  without  Sodium  Nitrate: 

Percentages  after  ignition. 


Mean  of  5 plots 

No 

sodium  nitrate 

With 

sodium  nitrate 

Fine  gi’avel  ........ 

2-2 

21 

Coarse  sand  ........ 

61 

6-7 

Fine  sand  ........ 

18-8 

18-8 

Silt 

29-5 

29-9 

Fine  silt  ........ 

14-0 

13-9 

Clay 

17-9 

1.5-0 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  percentage  of  clay  is  distinctly  less 
on  the  plots  which  had  received  nitrate  of  soda,  and  though  the 
difference  may  not  appear  to  be  great  it  is  without  doubt  a 
real  one,  because  it  was  found  to  exist  in  each  pair  of  soils 
used  in  the  comparison  (for  the  actual  figures  see  Trans.  Chem. 
Soc.  1904,  5<5,  964),  and  it  is  contrary  to  what  would  have  been 
expected  from  the  behaviour  of  the  soils.  Of  the  reality  of 
the  differences  we  have  moreover  another  indication  in  the 
fact  that  when  the  tile  drains,  which  are  laid  beneath  the  whole 
length  of  the  narrow  strips  constituting  the  plots  on  the 
Broadbalk  wheat  field,  begin  to  run,  the  water  flowing  from  the 
drains  beneath  the  nitrate  plots  is  always  faintly  turbid  and 
carries  a very  light  cloud  of  fine  mud,  whereas  the  water  from 
the  plots  receiving  ammonium  salts  is  always  crystal  clear. 
Evidently  the  washing  out  of  the  finest  clay  particles  which 
we  see  going  on  in  the  drainage  water  has  been  so  continuous 
that  the  quantity  remaining  in  the  soil  has  been  definitely  re- 
duced by  the  one  to  five  per  cent,  shown  in  the  different  analyses. 
It  is  also  evidence  in  the  same  direction  to  find  that  in 
the  earlier  years  of  the  experiment  the  drain  beneath  the 
unmanured  plot  ran  more  frequently  than  that  below  the 
nitrate  of  soda  plot,  whereas  of  late  years»  since  so  much  of 
the  finest  stuff  has  been  washed  out,  the  drains  have  been 
running  more  frequently  beneath  the  nitrate  plots. 

The  turbid  aspect  of  the  drainage  water  from  the  two  sets 
of  plots  suggested  another  experiment,  which  provided  the 
clue  to  the  different  texture  of  the  two  plots.  Small  equal 
portions  of  soil  from  the  plots  were  weighed  out,  and  each  was 
shaken  up  with  a large  bulk  of  pure  water  ; the  resulting 
muddy  liquids  were  then  put  to  stand  separately  in  similar 
tall  jars.  A certain  time  is  occupied  before  the  suspended  soil 
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falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  jar  and  leaves  the  water  clear  above  ; 
the  finest  particles  of  clay  usually  keep  the  water  somewhat 
troubled  for  a day  or  two  before  they  settle  out  completely. 
Btrt  if  the  settlement  of  soil  from  the  unmanured  plots  or 
from  the  plots  receiving  ammonium  salts  was  complete  in  two 
days,  it  would  take  three  or  four  days  or  sometimes  an 
indefinite  time  to  bring  about  the  same  clearness  in  the  jars 
containing  soil  from  the  nitrated  plots.  Now  it  had  previously 
been  proved  that  there  were  fewer  of  the  finest  particles  in 
the  nitrated  soils,  so  that  they  should  settle  more  quickly  and 
more  completely  were  there  not  some  other  factor  at  work 
hindering  the  precipitation. 

The  settlement  of  clay  from  its  turbid  suspensions  in  water 
has  been  frequently  investigated,  because  it  finds  a good  many 
practical  applications  in  such  matters  as  the  texture  of  the 
soil,  the  fitness  of  clay  for  pottery  and  brick-making,  &c., 
and  the  important  facts  are  that  acids  or  certain  salts  hasten 
the  settlement  greatly,  whereas  alkalis  will  retard  or  even 
entirely  prevent  it.  It  is  well  known,  for  example,  how 
a little  alum  will  bring  about  the  clearing  of  turbid  water, 
and  a trace  of  acid  or  of  some  salt  of  lime  will  produce  the 
same  effect  almost  as  rapidly.  With  suitable  arrangements 
the  process  can  be  watched  under  the  microscope  ; as  soon  as 
the  acid  or  salt  is  introduced  the  very  fine  particles,  which 
before  were  moving  about  in  the  liquid  without  ever 
coalescing,  suddenly  rush  together  and  flocculate  or  coagulate 
into  comparatively  large  and  heavy  groups  which  will  fall 
rapidly  through  the  liquid.  In  clay  soils  that  are  in  good  tilth 
the  very  fine  particles  are  grouped  together  in  this  flocculated 
condition,  and  the  soil  in  consequence  behaves  as  if  it  was 
more  coarsely  grained,  drying  more  easily  and  into  a friable 
condition  ; whereas  if  the  clay  be  knocked  about  or  tempered 
when  it  is  wet,  the  groups  are  broken  up  and  the  clay  becomes 
deflocculated.  The  value  of  lime  in  improving  the  texture 
of  a soil,  in  rendering  it  dryer  and  more  workable,  is  due 
to  the  flocculating  power  of  the  lime  salts  which  begin  to 
wash  through  the  soil  ; chemical  flocculation  of  the  clay  is 
set  up  and  aids  very  greatly  the  mechanical  flocculation 
which  the  careful  cultivator  attains  by  exposing  his  soil  in 
a rough  state  to  the  wettings  and  dryings,  frosts  and  thaws  of 
the  winter. 

Returning  to  the  experiment,  it  was  pretty  clear  that  there 
must  be  some  substance  in  the  soils  from  the  nitrated  plots 
which  had  brought  them  into  a deflocculated  condition,  and 
this  substance  could  not  well  be  anything  else  than  a trace 
of  alkali.  On  testing,  the  soils  from  the  nitrated  plots 
were  found  to  be  slightly  alkaline,  probably  with  carbonate 
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of  soda,  whereupon  a quantity  of  soil  from  the  nitrate 
plot  on  the  grass  land  was  washed  with  hot  water 
to  see  how  much  alkali  could  be  extracted  from  it,  this 
particular  plot  being  selected  because  the  soil  contained  no 
carbonate  of  lime,  which  itself  might  give  rise  to  a soluble 
alkali.  Table  IV.  shows  the  quantities  of  carbonate  of  soda 
that  were  found  in  the  successive  9-inch  layers  down  to  a depth 
of  3 feet,  the  results  being  calculated  as  lb.  of  carbonate  of 
soda  per  acre. 

Table  IV. — Carbonate  of  Soda  (lb.  per  acre)  in  soil  of  Plot  14, 
Park  Grass  Field,  Rothamsted. 

1st  depth  2nd  depth  3rd  depth  4th  depth 

0—9  in.  9—18  in.  18—27  in.  27—36  in. 

66  37  33  39 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  total  amounts  to  no  less  than  175  lb. 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  which  is  the  chemical  equivalent  of  280  lb. 
of  nitrate  of  soda,  or  about  one  half  of  the  yearly  application 
(550  lb.  per  acre)  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  this  plot.  We  cannot  base 
our  calculations  on  more  than  the  year’s  application,  because 
neither  nitrate  nor  carbonate  of  soda  are  in  the  least  retained 
by  the  soil  and  both  must  wash  out  pretty  completely  during 
a wet  winter.  The  problem  then  was  thus  far  cleared — it  had 
been  shown  that  the  soils  which  receive  nitrate  of  soda  after- 
wards contain  carbonate  of  soda  equivalent  to  as  much  as 
one  half  of  the  nitrate  applied,  and  this  carbonate  of  soda  was 
in  itself  enough  to  account  for  the  bad  texture  of  the  soils,  a 
bad  texture  which  is  due  not  to  any  special  defect  of  com- 
position but  to  the  deflocculation  of  the  clay  particles  in  the 
soil.  The  next  question  was  to  account  for  the  formation  of 
the  carbonate  of  soda,  and  here  certain  well  established  facts 
suggested  an  explanation ; facts  to  which  the  late  Mr.  Waring- 
ton  had  drawn  particular  attention  in  a paper  contributed  to 
the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  College  at  Cirencester 
in  1899.  Warington  had  pointed  out  that  when  the  com- 
position of  any  plant  is  examined  the  acids  and  bases  do  not 
balance  one  another  but  the  acids  are  in  excess,  even  though 
we  leave  out  of  account  the  vegetable  acids  manufactured  by 
the  plant.  It  is  one  of  the  fundamental  conceptions  of 
chemistry  that  in  any  compound,  say  phosphate  of  lime,  there 
will  be  a definite  and  invariable  proportion  between  the  two 
components — the  phosphoric  acid  and  the  lime,  similarly  in 
sulphate  of  lime  the  ratio  of  lime  to  sulphuric  acid  is  fixed. 
Now  taking  the  ash  of  a plant  and  summing  the  acids — 
phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acid,  chlorine,  against  the  bases — 
potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  iron,  there  is  generMly  an 
excess  of  bases,  but  this  excess  is  turned  into  a deficit  as  soon 
as  we  bring  into  account  the  nitrogen  in  the  plant,  which 
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being  burnt  off  is  not  found  in  the  ash.  Yet  in  this  connec- 
tion it  must  be  counted  as  an  acid  because  it  entered  the  plant 
as  nitrate  of  lime  or  soda — one  of  the  neutral  salts  originally 
present  in  the  soil  which  pass  into  solution  in  the  soil  water 
and  then  diffuse  through  into  the  plant’s  roots.  If  then  the 
nitrogen  is  calculated  as  nitric  acid  and  added  to  the  acids  in 
the  plant,  it  is  evident  that  the  ordinary  crop  must  have  taken 
from  the  soil  a greater  amount  of  the  acids  than  of  the  bases 
contained  in  the  salts  presented  to  it  as  food.  Table  V.  show 
this  relation  for  four  different  crops  at  Rothamsted,  the  figures 
given  for  acids  and  bases  being  equivalents,  i.e.,  reductions  to  a 
common  measure  in  which  one  of  any  acid  will  combine  with 
one  of  any  alkali,  while  in  the  last  two  lines  the  excess  of  base 
left  in  the  soil  is  recalculated  as  lb.  per  acre  of  carbonate  of 
soda  and  carbonate  of  lime  respectively  (see  Hall  and  Miller, 
Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  1905,  B.  77,  1). 


Table  V. — Acids  and  Bases  in  Crops  reduced  to  Equivalents. 


Wheat 

Barley 

Swedes 

Hay 

Bases : 

Ferric  oxide 

003 

004 

009 

017 

Lime  ....... 

0-36 

0-46 

1-24 

103 

Magnesia  ...... 

0-33 

0-34 

0-35 

0-60 

Potash  ...... 

0-78 

0-68 

1-99 

2-64 

Soda  ....... 

003 

009 

0-36 

0-44 

Total  ..... 

1-53 

1-61 

4-03 

4-86 

Acids : 

Phosphoric  ...... 

0-87 

0-90 

102 

118 

Sulphuric  ...... 

0-14 

0-15 

0-80 

0-50 

Chlorine  ...... 

0-09 

015 

0-30 

1-47 

Nitrogen 

300 

2'97 

6-74 

5'35 

Total 

410 

4-17 

8-86 

8-50 

Excess  of  acid  ..... 

2-57 

2-56 

4-83 

3-62 

Equivalent  to  carbonate  of  lime  . 

129 

128 

242 

181 

Equivalent  to  carbonate  of  soda  . 

136 

135 

256 

192 

From  these  results  it  is  apparent  that  if  the  plant  contains 
such  an  excess  of  acid  it  must  leave  behind  in  the  soil  a corre- 
sponding excess  of  base,  because  the  food  salts  in  the  soil  are  in 
the  main  neutral  compounds.  At  this  rate  the  plant  ought  to 
make  a medium  in  which  it  is  growing  progressively  more 
basic,  or  alkaline  if  the  bases  set  free  happen  to  be  soluble  ; 
and  some  of  the  earlier  observers  like  Knop  and  Stohmann 
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have  recorded  that  water  cultures — i.e.,  laboratory  experiments 
in  which  a plant  is  made  to  grow  without  soil  in  water  contain- 
ing small  quantities  of  the  nutrient  salts  it  requires — will 
become  alkaline  in  course  of  time  if  the  solution  is  not  changed. 
To  verify  these  observations  various  water  cultures  were  started 
in  which  vigorous  growth  was  maintained  for  some  months,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  analyses  were  made  both  of  the  plants 
and  of  the  liquid.  The  results  all  confirmed  the  older 
observations  and  the  deductions  that  can  be  made  from 
the  composition  of  the  crops  from  the  field  : the  culture 
solution,  which  represents  the  soil,  became  more  alkaline  as 
growth  proceeds  (or  in  the  majority  of  cases  less  acid, 
because  for  the  success  of  the  water  culture  it  is  desirable  to 
start  with  the  solution  somewhat  acid)  and  the  greater  the 
growth  the  greater  the  amount  of  base  left  in  the  solution. 
In  one  example,  details  of  which  are  quoted  in  the  original 
paper  (loc.  cit.),  wheat  was  grown  in  the  same  jar  of  solution 
from  March  8 until  June  11,  by  which  time  grain  was  fully 
formed  and  the  plants  had  reached  the  weight  of  93-7  grams 
(about  I ounce)  ; by  this  time  the  solution  had  acquired  an 
excess  of  bases  equal  to  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  present, 
while  the  plant  contained  a corresponding  excess  of  acids. 
Thus  two  distinct  lines  of  evidence  agreed  in  assigning  the 
production  of  alkali  in  the  soil  to  the  growth  of  the  plant 
itself  ; whenever  a plant  is  fed  with  nitrate  of  soda  some  of 
the  base  will  be  left  behind  in  the  soil  in  the  form  of  carbonate 
of  soda.  Probably  the  nitrate  of  soda  does  not  enter  the  plant’s 
roots  as  a whole,  but  a splitting  iqj  and  selection  takes  place 
at  the  surface  layer  of  the  root-hairs,  where  the  water  and 
dissolved  nutrients  actually  pass  into  the  plant.  At  this  layer 
an  excess  of  the  nitrate  enters,  and  the  soda  that  is  rejected 
thereupon  enters  into  combination  with  the  carbonic  acid 
which  is  always  being  excreted  from  the  same  surface  layer 
of  the  roots. 

Collateral  evidence  is  also  forthcoming  that  nitrate  of  soda 
gives  rise  to  a free  base  in  the  soil — evidence  derived  from  the 
determinations  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  Rothamsted  soils, 
to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made.  On  looking  back  to 
Table  I.,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  plots  receiving  nitrate  of  soda 
have  been  losing  their  carbonate  of  lime  less  rapidly  than  the 
unmanured  plots,  one  to  two  hundred  pounds  per  acre  per 
annum  less,  though  too  much  reliance  cannot  be  placed  on  the 
weights  calculated.  This  reduction  in  the  amount  of  carbonate 
of  lime  annually  removed  from  the  soil  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  carbonate  of  soda  formed  from  the  nitrate  of  soda  has  done 
part  of  the  work  for  which  carbonate  of  lime  is  usually 
required,  and  has  thus  indirectly  afforded  it  some  protection 
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fx-om  waste.  Both  substances  act  alike  in  serving  as  bases 
for  such  processes  as  nitrification  ; the  carbonate  of  soda  is  a 
soluble  base  or  an  alkali. 

Though  the  selective  action  of  the  plant  ixpon  the  nitrate  of 
soda  is  the  main  agency  in  producing  carbonate  of  soda  in  the 
soil,  a similar  action  is  also  brought  about  by  bacteria,  particu- 
larly when  the  nitrate  of  soda  is  present  in  a water-logged  soil 
lacking  aeration.  The  process  of  denitrification  has  been 
discussed  in  some  detail  in  this  Journal  since  Warington 
originally  showed  that  a pot  full  of  a water-logged  soil  contain- 
ing nitrate  of  soda  lost  within  a week  as  much  as  80  per 
cent,  of  the  nitrate  applied,  the  nitrogen  being  evolved  in  the 
form  of  gas.  Though  no  such  destruction  occurs  under  field 
conditions,  even  when  nitrate  is  used  in  conjunction  with  an 
excess  of  farmyard  manure,  some  losses  of  the  soil  do 
undoubtedly  occur,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  in  most 
experiments  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  applied  as  nitrate  is 
not  recovered  in  the  crop  even  though  there  has  been  no 
washing  out  of  nitrates  by  drainage.  The  bearing  of  denitrifi- 
cation upon  our  problem  comes  from  the  fact  that  when  the 
nitrogen  of  the  nitrate  of  soda  is  thus  lost  the  soda  base  is  left 
behind  as  carbonate  of  soda,  hence  from  some  of  the  nitrate  of 
soda  that  is  not  taken  up  by  the  crop  there  will  be  carbonate  of 
soda  produced  by  the  organisms  of  denitrification.  Moreover 
there  are  other  bacteria  in  the  soil  which  will  take  the  nitrogen 
from  nitrate  of  soda ; they  do  not  waste  it  by  setting  it  free 
as  gas,  but  they  convert  it  into  proteins  and  similar  sub- 
stances out  of  which  their  own  bodies  are  constructed  ; in 
these  cases  also  the  soda  part  of  the  salt  is  left  behind  as 
carbonate.  This  process  is  strictly  comparable  with  the  pro- 
duction of  acid  by  the  action  of  micro-fungi  upon  sulphate  of 
ammonia ; in  each  case  the  living  organism  effects  a splitting 
of  the  salt  in  order  to  obtain  nitrogen,  and  it  rejects  and 
leaves  behind  in  the  soil  in  the  one  case  the  acid  part  of  the 
salt,  in  the  other  the  base. 

We  are  now  in  a position  to  sum  up  the  features  of  this 
secondary  action  of  nitrate  of  soda  applied  to  the  soil,  an  action 
which  causes  so  great  an  injury  to  its  texture  when  the  land 
is  at  all  heavy.  The  bad  texture  is  due  to  the  deflocculation  of 
the  clay  particles  which  is  brought  about  by  the  presence  in 
the  soil  of  a small  quantity  of  dissolved  carbonate  of  soda.  The 
carbonate  of  soda  is  formed  by  the  action  of  the  crop  plants 
and  of  certain  soil  bacteria  upon  the  nitrate  of  soda,  they  take 
up  the  nitrogen-containing  part  of  the  salt,  because  nitrogen 
is  an  element  indispensable  to  their  development,  and  leave 
behind  the  soda  base  combined  with  the  carbon  dioxide  which 
they  excrete. 
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The  next  point  of  importance  is  to  find  both  a remedy 
for  the  injured  tilth  of  the  heavy  soil  where  nitrate  of 
soda  has  been  too  freely  applied,  and  a means  of  preventing 
such  action  in  the  future.  Lime  is  of  no  benefit  to  a soil 
which  has  been  deflocculated  by  an  alkali  like  carbonate  of 
soda  because  lime  is  an  alkali  itself  and  would  rather  tend  to 
make  matters  worse.  The  flocculating  action  of  lime  on 
ordinary  clay  soils  only  takes  place  when  the  lime  gets  washed 
into  the  soil  as  soluble  bicarbonate ; lime  itself  when  protected 
from  carbon  dioxide  has  curiously  enough  no  flocculating 
action  (see  Hall  and  Morison,  Jour.  Agric.  Sci.  1907.  2,  244). 
In  this  particular  case  the  flocculating  action  of  lime  would 
be  largely  masked  by  the  carbonate  of  soda  which  would  still 
remain  in  the  soil.  Gypsum  has  been  used  in  America  as  a 
means  of  getting  rid  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  those  unfertile  and 
unworkable  soils  known  as  “ black  alkali  ” ; the  two  substances 
interact  to  form  sulphate  of  soda  and  carbonate  of  lime.  It 
takes,  however,  a large  and  unprofitable  amount  of  gypsum  to 
effect  this  change,  and  a more  practical  plan  is  always  to  use 
superphosphate  as  the  phosphatic  manure  on  such  land.  The 
acid  of  the  superphosphate  will  go  to  neutralise  the  alkaline 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  gypsum  which  is  also  present  will 
aid  in  the  desired  flocculation  of  the  clay  particles.  However, 
the  best  remedial  measure  is  probably  a liberal  dressing  of  soot ; 
the  particles  of  carbon  have  a beneficial  mechanical  effect  in 
lightening  the  texture  of  the  soil,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
ammonia  salts  that  are  present  in  the  soot  are  helpful  in 
flocculating  the  clay.  As  a preventive  undoubtedly  the  simplest 
and  wisest  plan  to  follow  is  to  use  instead  of  nitrade  of  soda 
alone  a mixture  in  equal  proportions  of  nitrate  of  soda  and 
sulphate  of  ammonia  on  all  strong  soils,  especially  where 
considerable  quantities  of  concentrated  nitrogenous  manure 
are  required  for  market  gardening  purposes.  Since  one 
of  these  compounds  tends  to  produce  an  acid  and  the 
other  an  alkali  in  the  soil,  they  neutralise  the  effects  of 
each  other,  and  as  far  as  the  conditions  depend  upon  the 
manuring,  such  a mixture  will  not  disturb  the  reaction  of  the 
soil  in  one  direction  or  the  other.  Moreover  there  is  a good 
deal  to  be  said  for  the  use  of  such  a mixture  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  nutrition  of  the  plant ; of  course  the  great  value  of 
nitrate  of  soda  lies  in  its  immediate  availability,  but  when 
too  much  is  put  on  it  may  easily  form  a solution  that  is 
injuriously  strong  in  certain  parts  of  the  soil.  Muntz  has 
recently  shown  in  an  interesting  paper  how  limited  is  the 
diffusion  of  even  so  soluble  a salt  as  nitrate  of  soda  in 
the  soil ; it  washes  down  with  the  rain,  but  it  spreads  very 
little  laterally,  and  Muntz’  conclusions  can  be  verified  by 
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the-  consideration  of  some  of  the  Rothamsted  plots.  Now  the 
ammonium  sulphate  mixed  with  the  nitrate  of  soda  would 
be  to  some  extent  temporarily  withdrawn  from  solution  by 
the  soil,  so  that  an  application  of  a mixture  of  it  with  nitrate  of 
soda  would  result  in  a less  concentrated  soil  solution  than 
would  be  set  up  by  an  equivalent  amount  of  nitrate  of  soda 
alone.  Yet  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  would  begin  to  nitrify 
very  rapidly,  and  would  thus  provide  food,  for  the  plant  as  the 
nitrate  of  soda  was  beginning  to  get  exhausted.  There  is  also 
some  evidence,  though  so  far  it  depends  on  conclusions  drawn 
from  experiments  on  a pot  scale  only,  that  plants  are  physio- 
logically better  served  by  a mixture  of  nitrate  and  ammonium 
salts  than  by  either  alone.  However  that  may  be,  the  practical 
points  are  that  no  inconveniences  arise  from  making  such 
a mixture,  that  it  is  just  as  effective  and  active  as  the  nitrate 
alone,  and  that  it  sets  up  no  injurious  action,  either  in  the 
direction  of  acidity  or  alkalinity  in  the  soil,  so  that  large 
amounts  can  be  used  without  detriment  either  to  the  tilth  or 
the  health  of  the  soil.  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the 
discredit  which  the  practical  farmer  sometimes  attaches  to 
nitrate  of  soda  as  a stimulant  exhausting  the  soil,  even  as 
a “ scourge  ” as'  it  has  been  called,  is  due  to  its  effect  upon  the 
tilth.  Although  nitrate  of  soda,  when  used  alone,  is  a 
one-sided  manure  that  will  greatly  aid  the  plant  to  remove  the 
available  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  from  the  soil,  it  still 
supplies  the  most  important  element  of  fertility,  and  cannot 
exhaust  the  soil  in  any  real  sense.  At  Rothamsted,  where 
nitrate  of  soda  among  other  single  manures  has  been  used  on 
the  same  plots  for  over  fifty  years,  the  astonishing  thing  is 
the  way  some  sort  of  a yield  is  maintained.  For  example,  the 
average  yield  of  mangolds  from  the  plot  receiving  nitrate 
of  soda  alone  for  twenty-seven  years  has  been  I0j[^  tons  of 
roots  per  acre  against  10  with  rape  cake  alone  ; again,  with 
nitrate  of  soda  alone  the  average  yield  of  barley  for  fifty-one 
years  has  been  as  much  as  30'4  bushels  per  acre.  The 
practical  man,  however,  uses  the  word  exhausted  not  in  its 
strict  sense,  but  as  signifying  any  condition  of  the  soil  which 
lowers  its  crop-producing  capacity  ; for  example,  wheat  is 
spoken  of  as  an  exhausting  crop,  although  it  takes  out  of  the 
land  only  about  a third  of  the  plant  food  that  is  removed  by 
a crop  of  roots.  But  because  wheat  occupies  the  land  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  during  which  time  no  intertillage  can 
be  carried  on,  the  soil  loses  its  texture  and  falls  off  in  its 
mechanical  condition.  The  lack  of  cultivation  may  also  inter- 
fere with  the  availability  of  the  stores  of  plant  food  both  from 
biological  and  physical  causes,  at  any  rate  the  land  after  a wheat 
crop  is  less  productive  because  of  its  lack  of  condition  and  not 
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from  any  absolute  poverty.  For  the  same  kind  of  reason  then, 
nitrate  of  soda  gets  described  as  an  exhausting  manure,  not 
because  it  robs  the  land  in  any  special  way,  but  simply  because 
it  sets  up  a bad  texture  of  the  soil  which  so  easily  leads  to  an 
inferior  yield  in  the  following  crop. 

The  list  indeed  of  these  secondary  interactions  between 
fertiliser  and  soil  which  may  have  a potent  influence  on  the 
value  of  the  fertiliser  in  practice  is  not  ended  with  the  changes 
set  up  by  nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  ; there  is 
plenty  of  pi’actical  evidence  that  the  effect  of  applying  potash 
salts  such  as  kainit,  muriate  or  sulphate  of  potash,  is  not 
wholly  comprised  in  the  provision  of  a certain  amount  of 
potash  for  the  nutriment  of  the  crop.  In  the  fii’st  place  it  has 
often  been  remarked  by  those  concerned  with  field  experi- 
ments that  cases  occur  when  the  addition  of  potash  salts  to  a 
mixture  so  far  from  increasing  the  return  actually  reduces  it. 
As  a rule  these  results  have  been  set  down  to  the  lai’ge  experi- 
mental error  which  is  inevitable  in  all  field  trials,  but  so  con- 
vinced have  been  some  experimenters  of  the  reality  of  the 
effect  that  they  have  begun  to  speak  of  the  “ depressing  effect 
of  potash”  upon  the  crop.  Now  from  the  point  of  view  of 
nutrition  alone  such  a depressing  effect  is  impossible,  in  some 
way  the  effect  must  be  special  to  the  soil  and  due  to  an 
unsuspected  interaction  between  soil  and  potash  fertiliser.  A 
clue  to  the  sort  of  action  to  be  looked  for  may  be  found  in  the 
observations  which  have  been  recorded  in  some  of  the  cases 
where  the  use  of  potash  had  resulted  in  a lowered  yield,  that 
the  ground  remains  a little  wetter  after  the  application  of  kainit 
or  other  potash  salts.  As  in  the  case  of  nitrate  of  soda  this 
apparent  wetness  has  been  set  down  to  the  water-absorbing 
properties  of  potash  salts,  which  are  chiefly  due  to  the 
magnesium  chloride  which  is  always  present  in  them,  but  as 
we  have  already  indicated  the  small  amount  of  water  which  is 
absorbable  by  an  ordinary  dressing  of  potash  salts  would  be 
inappreciable  when  diffused  through  the  soil.  The  wetness 
suggests  deflocculation,  and  the  appearance  of  many  of  the 
plots  receiving  potash  at  Rothamsted  would  bear  out  this  view. 
On  the  mangold  field  in  particular  the  characteristic  defloccu- 
lation features  shown  by  the  plots  receiving  nitrate  of  soda, 
especially  their  way  of  drying  with  a tough  glazed  crust  on  top, 
are  reproduced  on  the  plpts  receiving  sulphate  of  potash,  and 
the  worst  plot  of  all  is  that  which  receives  both  of  these 
fertilisers.  Tested  by  the  suspension  of  a small  quantity  of  soil 
in  a large  bulk  of  pure  water  the  opinion  is  confirmed  that  the 
soil  of  these  potash  plots  is  completely  deflocculated.  Another 
practical  case  has  fallen  under  the  observation  of  the  writer 
where  the  application  of  8 cwt.  per  acre  of  kainit  to  a piece  of 
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heavy  land  which  had  not  long  before  been  limed,  so  destroyed 
the  texture  of  the  soil  that  the  ploughman  knew  at  once  when 
he  entered  upon  the  plot  in  question  because  of  the  heavier 
draught  of  the  plough.  Accepting  then  deflocculation  as  an 
explanation  of  the  injurious  effects  of  potash  salts  upon  clay 
soils  the  question  that  remains  is  the  origin  of  the  alkali,  for 
alkali  it  must  be  that  has  brought  about  the  deflocculation.  The 
first  investigation  of  the  action  of  potash  salts  upon  soil  was 
carried  out  by  the  late  Dr.  A.  Voelcker  and  the  results  were  pub- 
lished in  this  Journal  in  1864  ; he  showed  that  an  interchange 
of  bases  takes  place  similar  to  that  which  takes  place  between 
ammonium  salts  and  the  zeolites  of  the  clay,  potash  goes  into 
the  zeolite  and  becomes  insoluble,  and  an  equivalent  amount  of 
lime,  magnesia,  and  soda  leaves  the  zeolite  to  combine  with  the 
acid  of  the  potash  salt.  These  exchanges  would  count  for 
nothing  in  the  problem,  because  no  substance  is  formed  which 
would  interfere  with  the  character  of  the  soil. 

The  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  soil  next  suggested  itself  as  a 
possible  reacting  substance,  and  a series  of  experiments  have 
showed  that  when  weak  solutions  of  potash  salts  remain  in 
contact  with  carbonate  of  lime  a small  quantity  of  free 
carbonate  of  potash  is  produced.  The  figures  showing  the 
extent  of  the  reaction  have  not  as  yet  been  published  but  the 
action  is  one  of  those  cases  where  the  amount  of  chemical 
change  that  is  set  up  depends  upon  the  relative  quanti- 
ties of  the  reacting  bodies,  so  that  in  the  soil,  where  the 
carbonate  of  lime  would  generally  be  in  great  excess,  the 
proportion  of  the  potash  salts  that  could  be  converted  into 
carbonate  would  be  comparatively  large.  The  investigation 
has  not  yet  been  completed,  because  it  involves  some  further 
considerations  of  the  part  played  by  carbon  dioxide  which 
is  also  present  in  the  soil  and  also  of  the  results  of  partial 
washing  of  the  soil  as  by  rain,  but  the  central  fact  has 
been  established  that  soluble  potash  salts  and  carbonate  of 
lime  will  react  so  as  to  produce  carbonate  of  potash,  which 
like  other  alkalis  will  bring  about  deflocculation  of  the  clay. 
Moreover  common  salt  has  exactly  a similar  action,  and  this  at 
once  provides  us  with  an  explanation  of  the  many  unintel- 
ligible and  often  contradictory  reports  of  the  action  of  salt  as  a 
fertiliser.  It  has  variously  been  reported  as  enabling  the  soil 
to  retain  more  moisture,  as  injuring  the  soil,  especially  when 
the  land  has  been  flooded  with  sea  water,  as  sometimes  increas- 
ing but  occasionally  as  diminishing  the  crop.  These  reports 
coincide  with  those  concerning  the  action  of  potash,  and  the 
effect  in  both  cases  may  be  set  down  to  the  deflocculation 
brought  about  by  the  small  trace  of  carbonate  of  soda  or  potash 
that  is  formed  by  the  action  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  in  the 
soil  upon  the  soluble  potash  or  soda  salt. 
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' Deflocculation  brought  about  by  potash  salts  or  by  common 
salt  is  rarely  a matter  of  much  practical  importance,  but  it  may 
be  obviated  by  using  superphosphate  as  the  phosphatic  manure 
going  with  the  potash  salts,  and  again  by  applying  the  latter 
fertiliser  in  the  winter.  This  will  give  time  for  the  reactions 
between  fertiliser  and  soil  to  be  completed  and  for  some 
of  the  useless  bye-products  like  the  carbonate  of  soda  to  be 
washed  out.  If  on  arable  land  there  will  also  be  time  for  the 
spring  frosts  to  restore  the  texture  of  the  land  before  the 
preparation  of  the  seed  bed  is  taken  in  hand.'  No  fear  need  be 
entertained  that  the  valuable  potash  salts  will  be  washed  out 
of  the  soil.  "Way’s  and  Voelcker’s  papers  show  that  they  are 
retained,  and  Dr.  B.  Dyer,  in  his  examination  of  the  Rotham- 
sted  soils,  found  that  of  the  potash  annually  applied  and  not 
utilised  by  the  crop  very  little  had  been  washed  away,  even 
after  flfty  years  of  the  treatment. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  all  the  effects  of  fertilisers  upon  soil 
which  have  been  discussed  are  due  to  chemical  changes  of  a 
comparatively  minor  order  which  were  overlooked  or  not 
suspected  when  fertiliser  actions  first  began  to  be  studied, 
because  in  most  cases  the  agent  in  the  process  is  that  part  of 
the  substance  which  possesses  no  value  as  a fertiliser.  For 
example,  sulphate  of  ammonia  was  considered  as  a source  of 
nitrogen  only,  the  sulphuric  acid  it  contained  was  entirely 
ignored  and  regarded  as  of  no  account.  Similarly  with  nitrate 
of  soda  the  nitrogen  is  the  important  part  upon  which  its  value 
as  a fertiliser  depends  ; the  mistake  came  in  supposing  that 
the  soda  was  entirely  without  effect.  The  same  state  of  affairs 
has  occurred  over  and  over  again  in  the  history  of  science  ; 
the  broad  conclusions  reached  by  early  generations  of  in- 
vestigators, which  become  the  staple  of  the  text  books  and 
the  dogma  of  the  lecture  rooms,  and  in  the  process  always 
grow  cruder  and  more  hard  and  fast  in  statement  than  is 
justified  by  the  original  researches,  prove  eventually  to  be  no 
more  than  flrst  approximations  to  the  truth.  To  complete  the 
story,  a second,  sometimes  even  a third,  term  requires  to  be 
introduced,  the  course  of  events  in  nature  being  always  much 
more  complex  than  the  nice  watertight  statements  which  our 
minds  like  to  evolve  under  the  guise  of  laws.  These  second 
approximations,  which  may  become  large  enough  to  override 
the  main  truth,  often  make  themselves  evident  to  the  practical 
man,  who  delights  in  them  as  proofs  that  theory  and  practice 
do  not  always  square,  though  as  theory  can  never  be  more  than 
a method  of  explaining  and  in  its  turn  predicting  the  practice, 
any  want  of  agreement  between  the  two  must  only  mean  that 
the  practical  man  is  dealing  with  an  imperfect  theory. 

However  it  is  the  duty  of  the  scientific  man  to  recognise  that 
practical  affairs  will  always  be  stretching  the  range  of  actions 
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upon  which  he  founded  his  general  statements  into  regions 
where  they  will  no  longer  fit  the  facts,  and  it  is  by  picking  up 
the  hints  of  such  discrepancies  as  the  practical  man  can 
often  supply,  that  the  theory  may  be  founded  on  a more 
accurate  basis.  And  lastly,  if  one  more  general  reflection  may 
be  permitted,  the  various  investigations  which  have  been 
described  above  afford  an  illustration  of  the  necessity  of 
continued  research  even  about  matters  which  may  have  become 
common  knowledge  ; all  our  conclusions  are  approximate  only, 
and  every  advance  of  knowledge  calls  for  their  re-examination 
in  the  new  light ; in  this  very  question  under  discussion  there 
remain  one  or  two  doubtful  points  which  might  have  applica- 
tions in  practice,  but  which  cannot  as  yet  be  investigated  until 
the  mathematicians  and  the  physicists  have  settled  some 
fundamental  points  on  the  interactions  between  liquids  and 
solid  particles. 


Summary. 

1.  The  long-continued  use  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  on  soils 
poor  in  lime  results  in  the  soils  becoming  acid. 

2.  The  acidity  is  caused  by  certain  micro-fungi  in  the  soil 
which  split  up  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  in  order  to  obtain  the 
ammonia,  and  thereby  set  free  sulphuric  acid. 

3.  The  infertility  of  such  soils  is  due  to  the  way  all  the 
regular  bacterial  changes  in  the  soil  are  suspended  by  the 
acidity ; instead  fungi  permeate  the  soil  and  seize  upon  the 
manure. 

4.  The  remedy,  as  may  be  seen  upon  the  Woburn  plots,  is 
the  use  of  sufficient  lime  to  keep  the  soil  neutral. 

5.  From  the  Rothamsted  soils  carbonate  of  lime  is  being 
washed  out  at  the  rate  of  800  to  1,000  lb.  per  acre  per  annum, 
the  losses  being  increased  by  the  use  of  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
but  lessened  by  dung  or  nitrate  of  soda. 

6.  Nitrate  of  soda,  when  applied  to  heavy  soils  in  large 
quantities,  destroys  their  texture. 

7.  Some  of  the  nitrate  of  soda  gets  converted  into  carbonate 
of  soda  by  the  action  of  plants  and  bacteria,  and  carbonate  of 
soda,  by  deflocculating  the  clay  particles,  destroys  the  tilth. 

8.  The  best  remedies  are  the  use  of  soot  or  superphosphate  ; 
the  best  preventive  is  the  use  of  a mixture  of  nitrate  of  soda 
and  sulphate  of  ammonia  instead  of  either  separately. 

9.  Soluble  potash  manures  and  common  salt  may  also  injure 
the  tilth  of  heavy  soils  through  the  production  of  a little 
soluble  alkali  by  interaction  with  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  soil. 
The  remedy  is  to  apply  such  manures  in  the  winter  or  in 


conjunction  with  superphosphate. 


A.  D.  Hall. 


Rothamsted  Experimental  Station, 
Harpenden,  Herts. 
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DAIRY  CATTLE  AND  THE  BUTTER  TEST: 
TWENTY  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE, 

By  Ernest  Mathews, 

With  a Report  on  some  Investigations  of  the  Factors  which 
Influence  Churnahility^ 

BY 

W.  F.  CooPEB,  B.A.  (Cantab.),  F.C.S.,  L.  E.  Robinson,  A.R.C.Sc.  (London), 
and  W.  H.  Nuttall,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S., 

from  the  Cooper  Laboratory  for  Economic  Research,  Watford,  Herts. 

I PROPOSE  in  the  following  pages  to  review  shortly  the  butter- 
test  and  milk-test  trials  with  which  I have  been  associated, 
more  or  less,  during  the  past  twenty  years,  and  in  doing  so  I 
shall  endeavour  to  show  that  they  have  been  productive  of 
some  good,  but  in  making  this  last  statement  I would  have  it 
clearly  understood  that  to  the  late  Mr.  John  Frederick  Hall, 
of  Sharcombe,  Wells,  Somerset — the  originator  of  the  butter- 
test  trials — whose  views  on  the  subject  were  far  in  advance  of 
his  time,  the  credit  for  any  good  that  can  be  traced  to  them 
entirely  belongs. 

Another  fact  possibly  known  only  to  me  has  impelled  me 
to  rush  into  print,  that  is,  that  on  those  trials  which  I alone 
have  conducted,  sums  of  money  in  prizes  and  attendant 
expenses  amounting  to  at  least  9,000L  have  been  entrusted  to 
me  to  look  after.  I am  sure,  therefore,  it  will  be  readily 
understood  that  I feel  constrained  to  give  an  account  of  my 
stewardship,  and  to  try  and  show  that  these  large  sums  of 
money  have  not  failed  to  further  the  cause  to  which  they  have 
been  given. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  the  way  in  which  butter 
tests  or  milk-yield  trials  are  carried  out,  as  the  conditions, 
report,  and  tables  are  published  after  each  competition,  those 
for  the  past  year  at  the  R.A.S.E.  Show  at  Gloucester  being 
found  on  page  221.  I would,  however,  refer  specially  to  the 
figures  under  the  heading  “ Butter  Ratio  ” and  to  the  averages 
of  the  various  breeds,  as  from  these  the  most  valuable  informa- 
tion is  to  be  obtained. 

The  butter  ratio  figures  are  got  at  by  dividing  the  weight 
of  milk  by  the  weight  of  butter  obtained,  the  quotient  giving 
the  number  of  pounds  of  milk  used  to  make  one  pound  of 
butter.  If  the  quotient  be  divided  by  10'3  the  weight  of  milk 
will  be  shown  in  gallons. 

The  first  butter-test  trials  were  held  at  the  London  Dairy 
Show  in  1886,  but  until  1889  centrifugal  cream  separators 
were  not  used,  the  cream  being  scalded  on  the  Devonshire 
system,  and  the  butters  made  by  hand. 
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I I first  assisted  at  one  of  these  competitions  at  the  Show 
I held  by  the  English  Jersey  Cattle  Society,  for  Jerseys,  at 
, Kempton  Park,  in  the  spring  of  1890.  I did  little  beyond 
; seeing  that  the  cattle  were  milked  out,  and  the  milks  taken  to 
j the  dairy  tent,  but  I have  a lively  recollection  of  the  noise 
j made  by  the  separator,  and  of  the  time  taken  in  passing  the 
milk  through  that  machine.  Recalling  the  scene  on  that  day 
i and  comparing  it  with  similar  work  now,  when  with  steam 


Fig.  1. — Shorthorn.  Milk  x 500  diam. 


turbine  separators,  dealing  with  nearly  double  the  quantities 
of  milk  per  minute,  there  is  scarcely  any  sound,  one  cannot 
wish  for  a better  illustration  of  the  advance  that  has  taken 
place  generally  in  all  matters  connected  with  dairying. 

At  Kempton  Park,  Mr.  Hall  added  a gill  of  butter-milk  to 
each  lot  of  cream  to  act  as  a “ starter,”  but  this  practice  has 
not  been  continued,  as  objections  have  been  taken,  and  perhaps 
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rightly,  to  the  addition  of  anything  to  the  creams  in  trials  of 
this  kind. 

The  first  test  that  I conducted  alone  was  at  the  Royal 
Counties  Show  at  Winchester,  in  July,  1890.  The  weather  was 
exceedingly  cold,  and  as  the  churnings  commenced  at  7.15 
a.m.,  the  full  quantities  of  butter  were  apparently  obtained. 
The  difficulties  attendant  on  the  churning  of  sweet  cream  were 
not  then  realised,  and  the  accident  of  the  weather  appears  to 
me  to  have  been  solely  responsible  for  the  good  results. 

To  Dr.  Herbert  Watney  the  discovery  of  the  correct 
temperature  at  which  the  comparatively  sweet  Jersey  creams 
in  a butter  test  should  be  churned  is  due.  Being  dissatisfied 
with  the  result  of  one  test,  he  carried  out  the  following 
experiment  in  his  own  dairy.  Dividing  one  lot  of  cream  into 
three  equal  parts  and  churning  at  51®,  58°,  and  62°  Fahr.,  he 
found  that  at  the  higher  temperatures  a certain  amount  of 
butter  fat  passed  off  into  the  butter-milks.  Re-churning  the 
butter-milks  of  those  churned  at  58°  and  62°  he  regained  the 
lost  butter,  which,  added  to  the  lots  first  churned,  made  the 
amounts  of  the  three  lots  practically  equal.  As  a result  of 
this  experiment  the  temperature  at  which  creams  in  a butter 
test  should  be  churned  was  settled,  and  with  the  late  Mr. 
Weetman  I carried  out  the  first  test  under  these  new  conditions 
at  the  Royal  Counties  Show  at  Redhill  in  1892,  the  creams 
being  churned  at  54°  Fahr. 

In  all  the  trials  which  I have  carried  out  since,  I have 
taken  52°  Fahr.  as  my  standard,  and  have  published  a churning 
table  with  the  awards  {vide  pages  226  and  227). 

In  1893  butter-test  competitions  were  held  for  the  first  time 
in  Jersey,  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society’s  Show  at  Chester, 
with  the  Hon.  A.  E.  Parker  as  Judge,  and  at  the  Tring  Agri- 
cultural Association’s  Show,  since  which  they  have  increased 
in  number,  being  now  included  in  the  programme  at  the 
three  shows  named  above,  as  also  at  the  Bath  and  West  of 
England,  the  British  Dairy  Farmers’,  and  the  Tunbridge  Wells 
Shows,  in  all  cases,  except  Jersey,  being  open  to  cattle  of  any 
breed  or  cross. 

Mr.  Hall’s  original  idea  in  starting  these  trials  was  (a)  to 
show  that  the  Jersey  was  a profitable  animal  and  not  merely 
a fancier’s  cow,  and  (5)  to  try  and  resuscitate  the  butter-making 
industry  and  remove  the  “ stigma  of  unprofitableness  which 
rested  upon  butter-making  in  England.”^ 

That  the  Jersey  is  a profitable  animal  is  now  generally 
recognised,  but  that  the  manufacture  of  butter  in  England 
on  a large  scale  (unless  the  milk  of  Channel  Island  cattle 
only  is  used)  will  ever  be  as  remunerative  as  milk-selling, 
' “ The  Jersey  as  a Butter  Cow.”  B.  and  W.  E.  Journal,  Vol.  II.,  Ser.  4. 
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, is  doubtful  ; although  a great  deal  more  butter  is  now  made 
i than  was  the  case  in  1886,  and  with  the  greater  knowledge 
j acquired  since  that  date,  of  far  better  quality,  and  conse- 
quently saleable  at  better  prices. 

‘ But  although  Mr.  Hall’s  expectations  with  regard  to  the 


Dairy  Cattle. — First  commencing  with  the  cattle  exhibited, 
I am  satisfied,  after  having  examined  over  3,500  individual 
cows  in  these  competitions,  and  noted  the  respective  yields 
of  milk,  that  the  “ dual-purpose  cow,”  by  which  is  meant 
the  cow  that  will  yield  the  maximum  quantity  of  milk  up 
to  standard,  and  at  the  same  time  be  a good  butcher’s  beast, 
is  seldom  seen.  In  America  this  is  acknowledged,  but  in 
England  the  “ dual-purpose  cow  ” has  still  many  followers. 
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To  go  into  the  peculiar,  attributes  of  the  milking  and 
butter-yielding  cow  as  disclosed  by  these  trials  would  occupy 
too  much  space,  and  there  is,  the  less  need  for  it  as  I have 
already  done  so,‘  but  I may  again  state  here  that  I have  seen 
nothing  in  the  later  trials  to  make  me  modify  in  any  way  the 
opinions  expressed  above. 

I would,  however,  specially  call  attention  to  the  great 
improvement  noticeable  in  the  yields  of  some  of  the  well- 


FlG.  3.— Devon.  Milk  x 500  diam. 


known  milking  breeds.  As  an  instance  I would  refer  to 
the  pedigree  Shorthorn  cows.  Nine  years  ago  the  average 
points  gained  by,  and  so  the  position  of,  these  cattle  in  the 
milking  trials  at  the  London  Dairy  Show  were  the  lowest  of 
the  heavy  breeds,  whereas  now,  in  a great  measure  due  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Daii’y  Shorthorn  (Coates’  Herd  Book) 
Association,  they  stand  in  the  front  rank. 


* Economics  in  Dairy  Farming,  “ Country  Life  Library.” 
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' • A little  more  attention  paid  to  the  improvement  of  the 
quality  of  the  milk  of  all  the  heavier  breeds  in  the  milk-yield 
classes  should  result  in  fewer  disqualifications  on  the  score  of 
“ deficiency  in  fat,”  as  the  butter-test  trials  have  shown  pretty 
conclusively  that  “ richness  of  milk  is  transmissible.” 

This  is  exemplified  in  the  history  of  the  Jersey  cow.  The 
old  Island  breeders  paid  special  attention  to  the  use  of  butter 
bulls,  that  is,  animals  descended  from  cows  well  known  for  the 


Fig.  4.— South  Devon.  Milk  x 500  diam. 


richness  of  their  milk  and  cream.  At  the  same  time,  the 
shape  and  capacity  of  the  udder  was  made  a sine  qua  non, 
and  consequently  these  characteristics  became  “fixed.”  As 
an  illustration  I Avould  refer  to  the  .celebrated  Island  bulls. 
Golden  Lad,  his  son,  Boyle,  and  grandson.  Golden  Fern's 
Lad  by  Boyle.  Those  of  my  readers  who  have  seen  and 
remember  these  animals  can  bear  testimony  to  the  remarkable 
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way  in  which  the  produce  of  these  three  sires  on  the  female 
side  inherited  all  the  characteristics  mentioned  above. 

One  illustration  on  the  female  side  to  show  that  richness  of 
milk  is  transmissible  will  suffice.  Fancy,  a Jersey  cow, 
won  three  gold  medals  at  the  May  Butter  Test  in  Jersey  in 
the  years  1893,  1894,  and  1896,  with  the  following  yields  of 
butter  : — 2 lb.  8^  oz.,  2 lb.  11^  oz.,  and  3 lb.  3^  oz.  Her 
daughter.  Fancy's  Pride,  only  competed  in  1897,  when  she 
won  the  gold  medal  with  3 lb.  2|  oz.  of  butter,  having  been 
97  days  in  milk.  Her  daughter.  Fancy's  Rose,  won  the  first 
prize  at  the  October  Test  in  the  Island  with  2 lb.  6^  oz..  of 
butter,  having  been  240  days  in  milk. 

Quality  of  Milks. 

Although  it  is  now  easy  to  get  at  the  average  quality  of  the 
milks  yielded  by  the  different  breeds  of  cattle,  from  the 
reports  of  the  butter-test  trials,  yet,  previous  to  1886,  no  informa- 
tion that  can  be  considered  as  authoritative  is  to  be  found  in 
any  of  the  books  on  cattle  or  dairy-farming  then  extant,  the 
reason  apparently  being  that  up  to  that  time  no  experiments 
open  to  the  public  (and  so  to  criticism)  had  been  carried  out. 
It  was  generally  admitted  that  the  milks  from  the  Channel 
Island  cattle  were  richer  than  from  other  breeds,  because  the 
fat  globules  in  those  milks  were  said  to  be  larger  than  in  others. 

With  the  advent  of  the  butter-test  trials  and  the  publica- 
tion of  the  butter  ratio  averages,  as  also  of  the  milk  analyses, 
the  quality  of  the  various  milks  was  soon  ascertained,  and  the 
following  figures  represent  as  nearly  as  possible  the  amount 
of  milk  required  to  make  one  pound  of  butter  in  the  case  of 
each  breed  mentioned  : — 


Milk  required  to  make  1 Ih.  of  Butter. 


Breed 


Eed  Poll 

Welsh 

Shorthorn 

Lincoln  Ked  Shorthorn 
Ayrshire . 

South  Devon  . 

Kerry 
Dexter  . 

Longhorn 

Guernsey 

Jersey 


Eatio 

Gallon 

1 30  00 

3 

1 27-50 

2| 

1 26-00 

H 

22-50 

2i 

21-00 

2t'o 

19-00 

These  figures  vary  somewhat  in  different  trials  because 
there  may  be  very  few  cattle  in  a particular  test,  and  those 
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abnormally  good  or  bad,  but  taking  the  trials  as  a whole  the 
figures  given  above  will,  I believe,  be  found  as  nearly  accurate 
as  possible.  The  practical  good  derived  from  a knowledge  of 
the  butter  ratio  figures  is  that,  given  the  price  of  milk,  the 
cost  of  making  butter  from  that  milk  can  be  readily  arrived  at. 
An  example  will  make  this  clear.  If  the  price  of  milk  is 
estimated  at  %d.  per  gallon,  the  butter  made  from  the  milks  of 


Fig.  5.— Longhorn.  Milk  x 500  diam. 


the  various  breeds,  eliminating  the  value  of  the  separated  milk, 
will  work  out  as  follows  : — 

Per  lb. 
s.  d. 


Eed  Poll  and  Welsh 2 0 

Shorthorn,  Lincoln  Eed  Shorthorn,  and  Ayrshire  . . 110 

South  Devon,  Kerry,  and  Dexter 1 8| 

Longhorn 16 

Guernsey  .........  1 If 

Jersey t 
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In  the  early  days  of  Imtter-testing,  these  figures  exercised 
me  much,  as  I could  not  understand  how  butters  of  the 
highest  quality,  and  supposed  to  be  genuine,  could  be  sold 
at  the  very  low  prices  then  in  force,  more  particularly 
as  I knew  from  Mr.  Hall’s  writings,^  as  also  from  independent 
authorities,  that  the  butter  ratios  of  the  cattle  in  those 
European  countries  from  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
imported  butters  came,  varied  from  26‘00  lb.  to  30’00  lb., 
and  that  the  cost  of  milk  in  those  countries  was  never  quite 
as  low  as  2\d.  to  SJrf.  per  gallon. 

Acting  on  this  knowledge,  I called  attention  in  1895  to 
the  very  low  prices  at  that  time  quoted  for  French,  Danish, 
and  Dutch  butters,  which  ranged  from  80s.  to  90s.  per  cwt., 
and  I urged  as  strongly  as  I could  that  all  imported  butters 
should  be  examined  at  the  port  of  entry.® 

Under  the  Margarine  Act  of  1899,  this  condition  became 
law,  mainly  through  the  exertions  of  the  English  Jersey 
Cattle  Society,  and  the  correctness  of  one’s  suspicions  was  at 
once  demonstrated  by  the  rise  in  prices  of  the  butters  exported 
to  this  country  after  the  Act  came  into  force.  These  remarks 
do  not  apply  to  the  Irish  and  Colonial  butters,  the  prices 
of  which  were  kept  down  by  the  foreign  butters,  because  it 
was  well  known  at  that  time  that  the  price  of  milk  in  Ireland 
was  almost  50  per  cent,  under  the  English  price,  while  our 
colonists  were  glad  to  get  2\d.  from  the  factories  for  milk 
which  was  otherwise  unsaleable. 

Period  of  Lactation. 

In  the  early  days  of  butter  tests  no  points  were  allowed 
for  the  length  of  time'  a cow  had  been  in  milk,  although  in 
the  milking  trials  at  the  Dairy  Show  the  period  of  lactation 
had  always  been  taken  into  consideration.  The  result  was 
that  heavy-milking,  fresh-calved,  cross-bred  cows  were  always 
very  high  up  in  the  prize  list,  although  they  were  not  often 
heard  of  subsequently.  The  allowance  of  points  for  lactation 
quickly  put  matters  right,  and  did  more  than  that,  for  they 
showed  that  the  more  profitable  cows  are  those  which  keep 
up  their  flow  of  milk.  From  a perusal  of  the  lactation  figures 
under  the  heading  “ days  in  milk,”  which  will  be  found  in  the 
Reports  of  various  Butter  Tests,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Channel 
Island  cattle  apparently  milk  longer  than  other  breeds. 

Colour  and  Quality  of  Milk  and  Butter. 

In  1890,  a column  was  added  to  the  butter-test  tables,  for 
colour  and  quality  of  butter,  although  no  points  were  awarded 

1 “ The  Jersey  as  a Butter  Cow.”  B.  and  W.  E.  Journal,  Vol.  II.,  Ser.  4. 

“ “Thoughts  suggested  by  the  Tring  Dairy  Trials.”  Live  Stock  Journal 
Almanack,  1896. 
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for  either.  It  was,  I believe,  thought  that  these  attril)utes 
would  afford  some  clue  to  the  feeding  of  the  various  animals, 
but  this  is  a mere  surmise,  as  I can  find  nothing  in  Mr.  Hall’s 
writings  bearing  on  the  subject,  except  that  at  Kempton  Park 
he  reported  in  one  case  “ the  excessive  use  of  mangolds  had 
destroyed  every  trace  of  colour  ” in  the  butter. 

Whatever  the  reason  may  have  been,  the  Judge  is  in  duty 
bound  to  look  at  all  the  butters  made  in  a butter  test  and 
record,  shortly^,  his  impressions. 


Fig.  6.— Red  Poll.  Milk  x 5(0  diam. 


It  will,  I think,  be  obvious  to  the  reader  that  where  some 
sixty  or  seventy  samples  of  butter  have  been  made  at  a butter 
test — the  milks,  creams,  and  butters  having  all  been  treated 
alike — the  differences  in  colour  and  quality  must  be  put  down 
entirely  to  the  differences  in  the  quality  of  the  milks.  Having 
inspected  at  the  various  ti-ials  I have  conducted,  over  3,100 
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lots  of  butter,  all  made  under  similar  conditions,  which  are 
as  correct  as  it  is  possible  to  get  them,  I am  satisfied  that — 

{a)  The  colour  of  both  milk  and  butter  is  a true  indication 
of  its  quality. 

{h)  The  deeper  the  colour,  the  better  the  quality  of  both. 

(c)  The  colour,  and  so  the  quality  of  both,  can  be  impaired 
by  improper  feeding. 

Whether  these  views  on  colour  are  right  or  wrong,  it  will 
be  readily  understood  that,  believing  them  to  be  correct,  I 
have  on  every  available  opportunity  denounced  the  colouring 
of  these  two  articles  of  food  as  tending  to  deceive  the  public, 
and  in  order  to  satisfy  myself  that  these  opinions  are  not 
incorrect,  I have  carried  out  certain  colouring  experiments  in 
the  dairy  at  the  Shows  of  the  Society  during  the  past  three 
years,  the  reports  of  which  will  be  found  under  the  heading 
“ Experiments  in  the  Dairy.” 

Churnability  of  Creams. 

Although,  as  mentioned  above,  the  creams  in  a butter  test 
are  always  churned  at  the  low  temperature  of  52"  Fahr.  in 
order  to  get  the  maximum  weight  of  butter,  yet  from  time 
to  time  cases  have  occurred  where  the  butter-milks,  showing 
traces  of  cream,  have  had  to  be  re-churned. 

As  these  cases  were  particularly  noticeable  in  the  creams 
of  certain  breeds,  I carried  out,  through  the  indulgence  of  the 
Council  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Society,  certain  ex- 
periments in  the  dairy  at  their  shows  held  at  Croydon,  Plymouth, 
and  Exeter,  full  reports  of  which  appeared  in  the  Journals  of 
that  Society.^  At  these  trials,  where  I had  the  valuable  assist- 
ance of  Dr.  J.  A.  Voelcker,  M.A.,  F.I.C.,  Messrs.  F.  J.  Lloyd, 
F.C.S.,  F.I.C.,  Droop  Richmond,  F.I.C.,  and  F.  V.  Dutton,  the 
Agricultural  Instructor  to  the  Devon  County  Council— -the  last 
named  examining  all  the  creams  under  the  microscope  and 
subsequently  photographing  them — the  following  conclusions 
were  arrived  at : — 

(1)  “ That  milks  containing  small  and  irregular-sized  fat  ” 
“ globules  do  not  churn  as  well  as  those  having  large  and  ” 
“ regular-sized  ones,  the  small  fat  globules  being  lost  both  in  ” 
“ separation  and  churning.” 

(2)  “ That  churning  perfectly  sweet  cream  results  in  con-  ” 
“ siderable  loss.” 

(3)  “That  the  loss  of  the  small  fat  globules  in  separation” 
“ and  in  the  first  churning,  accounts  for  the  difference  be-  ” 
“ tween  the  analytical  and  practical  tests.” 

' Journal  of  the  B.  and  W.  of  E.  Soc.,  Vols.  XII.,  XIII.  and  XIV.,  Ser.  4. 
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Previous  to  these  experiments,,  the  only  writers  who  had 
gone  thoroughly  into  the  subject  appear  to  have  been  Dr. 
E.  Lewis  Sturtevant  and  Professor  Frederick  D’Hont. 

An  abridged  report  by  Dr.  Sturtevant  on  the  “ Dearfoot 
Farm  Centrifugal  Dairy”  will  be  found  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,*  while  a trans- 
lation by  Mr.  F.  J.  Lloyd,  of  D’Hont’s  paper  on  “ The  Fat 


Fig.  7.— Ayrshire.  Milk  x 500  diam. 


Globules  of  Milk”  appears  in  the  Bath  and  West  of  England 
Society’s  Journal.^ 

Although  some  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  these 
articles  would  not  now  be  accepted  as  correct,  yet  on  the 
question  of  churnability  of  cream,  they  both  agree  in  one 
particular — that  the  “larger  the  globules,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  x[uicker  the  churning,”  to  which  it  is  suggested 

1 Journal  R.A.S.E.,  Vol.  XXXVII.,  Pt.  2,  1882. 

^ B.  and  W.  of  E.  Society’s  Journal,  Vol.  I.,  Ser.  4,  1890-1891. 
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may  now  be  added,  the  more  uniform  the  globules,  the  better 
will  be  the  results  as  regards  weights  of  butter  obtained. 

The  creams  in  a butter  test  are  not  absolutely  sweet, 
being  the  produce  of  two  milkings — the  first,  twenty-four 
hours,  and  the  second,  twelve  hours  before  the  creams  are 
churned.  These  creams  are  mixed  twelve  hours  before  they 
are  churned,  so  that  they  cannot  be  classified  either  as 
ripened  or  sweet.  For  this,  the  exigencies  of  the  Show  are 
responsible. 

By  churning  the  creams  at  the  low  temperature  of  52° 
Fahr.,  the  operation  of  churning  is  retarded,  with  the  result 
that  frequently  the  butter  gets  into  what  is  known  as  the 
“ sleepy  ” stage  or  comes  in  such  small  grain  that  it  would 
probably  run  through  the  bag  of  the  “ Delaiteuse.”  In  these 
cases  the  practice  has  been  as  follows  : — Churning  is  stopped 
and  the  lid  and  sides  of  the  churn  are  washed  down  with 
water  at  75°  to  80°  Fahr.,  thus  slightly  raising  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  cream,  when,  as  a rule,  the  butter  comes  at  once, 
while  the  butter-milks  on  subsequent  examination  usually 
show  no  trace  of  cream. 

In  my  opinion  churning  at  the  low  temperature  keeps 
the  larger  globules  from  collecting  quickly  into  butter,  while 
the  length  of  time  and  the  subsequent  raising  of  the  tem- 
perature not  only  acts  beneficially  on  the  large,  but  on  the 
small  globules  as  well. 

Whether  this  explanation  is  correct  or  not,  I feel  bound 
to  mention  that  this  practice  is  supposed  to  be  contrary  to 
the  rules  of  good  butter-making,  although  I have  never 
found  the  quality  of  the  butters  affected  thereby. 

It  is  a well-known  fact  that  even  with  the  most  careful 
“separation”  and  churning  some  small  percentage  of  butter 
fat  will  generally  be  found  in  the  separated  and  butter-milks, 
the  amount,  however,  being  usually  so  small  that  it  is  not 
visible  and  no  butter  can  be  obtained  from  it. 

In  the  belief  that  a little  more  light  might  be  thrown 
generally  on  this  question  of  non-churnability  of  cream, 
through  the  kindness  of  several  breeders  of  pedigree  cattle,  I 
examined  a good  many  samples  of  various  milks  which  were 
sent  to  me  for  the  purpose,  using  a Gerber  tester  and  a micro- 
scope fitted  with  a ^ inch  objective  and  a No.  4 micrometer 
eyepiece.  The  results  of  my  cursory  examinations  were 
contrary  to  Avhat  I anticipated,  for,  while  in-some  of  the  milks 
the  fat  globules  were  fairly  constant  in  size,  in  others, 
particularly  in  some  of  the  Red  Poll  and  Shorthorn  milks, 
the  globules  ranged  over  a much  wider  field. 

Examining  separated  and  butter-milks,  I found  that  while 
the  bulk  of  what  few  fat  globules  were  present  were  2/x  and 
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1/Li  in  diameter,  yet  there  were  also  one  or  two  larger 
globules. 

Under  these  circumstances  I asked  permission  from  the 
Society  to  be  allowed  to  carry  out  some  special  experiments  in 
the  Dairy  at  Gloucester,  and  this  was  readily  granted. 

Mentioning  the  matter  incidentally  to  Sir  Richard  Cooper, 
he  was  good  enough  to  obtain  permission  from  his  son,  Mr.  W. 
F.  Cooper,  at  that  time  in  Africa,  for  me  to  visit  the  latter’s 


Fig.  8.— Jersey.  Milk’x  500  diam. 


private  laboratory  at  Watford,  and  to  consult  Messrs.  Robinson 
and  Nuttall  on  the  subject.  This  I accordingly  did  and 
discussed  the  whole  matter  with  them,  and  as  a result  of  our 
deliberations  the  following  experiment  was  arranged  and 
subsequently  carried  out. 

A sample  lot  of  31  lb.  of  milk  was  taken  from  the  bulk  of 
each  of  the  milks  of  the  various  breeds  of  dairy  cattle  in  the 
VOL.  70.  E 
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Show-ground  at  Gloucester.  As  these  milks  were  brought  into 
the  dairy  in  the  morning  the  larger  sample  was  collected  and 
from  each  lot  of  31  lb.  two  samples  of  8 oz.  each  were  taken 
by  a special  sampling  tube  (see  page  232),  one  sample  being 
sent  to  Watford  and  the  other  retained  by  me. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Red  Poll  milk  (this  was  required 
for  the  Wensleydale  cheese  experiment,  page  236),  and  the 
Welsh  (the  quantity  in  that  case  being  less  than  half  a gallon), 
each  lot  of  milk  was  made  into  butter,  precisely  as  in  a butter 
test,  samples  of  the  separated  and  butter-milks  being  also  taken 
for  the  determination  of  fat  by  the  Gerber  tester. 

Unfortunately  the  butter-milk  from  the  Shorthorns  was 
lost,  so  that  the  experiment  as  regards  the  churning  of  the 
Shorthorn  milk  is  worthless. 

The  following  Table  gives  the  weights  of  butter  churned, 
the  weights  of  butter  calculated  from  the  fat  found  by  analysis 
in  the  new  milk,  the  separated  milks,  and  the  butter-milks, 
these  two  latter  being  calculated  as  butter  and  their  weights 
added  to  that  of  the  butter  actually  churned,  so  as  to  compare 
the  difference  between  the  actual  and  the  calculated  weight  of 
butter  : — 


Breed 

Milk 

Fat 

Weight  of  Butter  calculated 
from  Fat  + 10%  oi  Water 

Weight  of  Butter  churned 

Fat  in  Separated  Milks 
(Gerber) 

Weight  of  Butter  calculated 
from  Separated  Milk  +10% 
Water 

Fat  in  Butter-milks  (Gerber) 

Weight  of  Butter  calculated 
from  Butter-milks  -1-  10 
Water 

Weight  of  Butter  calculated 
from  Fat  in  Milk  -f  10  of 
Water 

Weight  of  Butter  churned 
-1-  (calculated)  weights  from 
Separated  and  Butter-milks 

Lb.  oz. 

Lb.  oz. 

Lb.  oz. 

OZ. 

% 

OZ 

Lb.  oz. 

Lb.  oz. 

Shorthorn  . 

30 

0 

3-07 

1 0;^ 

0 14i 

01 

4 

lost 

lost 

— 

— 

Lincoln  Red  do. . 

30 

0 

3-32 

1 1^ 

1 o| 

01 

4 

015 

s. 

1 14 

1 li 

Devon  . 

30 

0 

3-43 

1 2fL 

1 li 

0-05 

01 

A 

1 2ft 

1 2} 

South  Devon 

30 

0 

273 

0 14i 

0 13i 

0-05 

1 

015 

0 14| 

0 1« 

Longhorn  . 

30 

0 

4-66 

1 8i 

1 7| 

01 

0-2 

1 

1 8f 

1 ^ 

Avrshire 

3(1 

0 

379 

1 3i 

1 2 

0-05 

i 

0'3 

14 

1 34 

1 3| 

Jersey 

30 

0 

4-29 

1 6? 

1 5i 

01 

4 

O'Ob 

A 

1 6i 

1 6 

Guernsey  . 

30 

0 

4'47 

1 7i 

1 e| 

01 

4 

0-05 

1 

1 7i 

1 74 

Kerry  . 

30 

0 

4-13 

1 5* 

1 4| 

0-05 

4 

005 

1 5J 

1 41 

Dexter 

30 

0 

4-87 

1 

1 8| 

01 

■ 4 

0'2 

1 

1 9fo 

1 10 

Gloucester  . 

28 

4 

4-92 

1 8i 

1 7 

015 

S 

0-05 

1 

4 

1 84 

1 8 

In  looking  at  these  figures,  it  must  be  remembered — 

(1)  That  the  milks  were  taken  from  the  mixed  milks  of 
several  cows,  while  in  all  cases  of  non-churnability  in  a butter 
test,  the  milk  is  the  produce  of  one  animal. 

(2)  That  while  the  percentage  of  fat  shown  in  the 
separated  milks  is  fairly  uniform,  it  is  not  so  in  the  case 
of  butter-milks. 
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The  samples  of  milk  from  the  thirteen  different  breeds 
of  cows  sent,  as  mentioned  above,  from  Gloucester  on  the 
morning  of  Wednesday,  June  23,  1909,  arrived  the  same 
afternoon  at  the  Cooper  Research  Laboratory. 


Fig.  9.— Guernsey.  Milk  x 500  diam. 


The  following  is  a report  from  Messrs.  Cooper,  Robinson 
& Nuttall  : — 

Report  prom  the  Cooper  Laboratory  for  Economic 

Research. 

The  milks  on  arrival  were  analysed  for  the  determination 
of  fat  by  Adam’s  Extraction  Method  with  petroleum  ether  as 
a solvent. 


i)2  Dain/  Cattle  and  the  Butter  Test. 

The  percentage  of  fat  in  sample  13  is  exceptionally  high 
and  inquiry  elicited  the  fact  that  this  sample  had  been 
obtained  independently  of  the  remainder,  and  did  not  fairly 
represent  the  bulk. 


Table  I. — Analyses  of  Milk  Samples. 


No. 

Sample 

Fat 

1 

Shorthorn  ....... 

per  cent. 

307 

2 

Lincoln  Bed  Shorthorn  ..... 

3-32 

3 

Devon  ........ 

3-43 

4 

South  Devon  ....... 

2-72 

5 

Longhorn  ....... 

4-66 

6 

Bed  Poll 

2-99 

7 

Ayrshire  ......... 

3-79 

8 

Jersey  ........ 

4-29 

9 

Guernsey  ....... 

4-47 

10 

Kerry  ........ 

4T3 

11 

Dexter  ........ 

4-87 

12 

Gloucester  ....... 

4-92 

13 

Welsh 

7-20 

Physical  Investigations. 

In  order  to  determine  the  numbers  and  relative  sizes 
of  the  globules  in  different  samples  (see  Figs.  1-13), 
photomicrographs  of  thin  films  of  the  undiluted  milks  at  a 
magnification  of  1,000  diameters  were  obtained.  A single 
drop  of  the  milk  was  taken  from  a well-shaken  sample  by 
means  of  a standard  platinum  wire  loop  such  as  is  used  for 
inoculating  the  tubes  of  nutrient  broth  in  a Rideal-Walker 
germicide  test.  The  drop  was  placed  on  a glass  slip  and 
covered  with  a five-eighths  inch  circular  cover  glass,  the  latter 
being  carefully  lowered  into  position  with  no  pressure  other 
than  that  of  its  own  weight  ; the  preparation  was  then  ringed 
round  with  vaseline  to  prevent  evaporation. 

On  account  of  the  very  considerable  oscillation  (Brownian 
movement)  of  the  finer  globules,  very  short  exposures  only 
were  found  to  be  admissible,  and  by  the  use  of  very  rapid 
plates  the  exposure  was  reduced  to  one-fiftieth  of  a second. 
Prints  of  fields  representing  an  area  of  0T55  mm.  by  OTl  mm. 
were  thus  obtained  ; all  the  globules  in  each  field  were 
counted  and  measured,  and  from  the  numbers  and  sizes  so 
obtained.  Table  II.,  representing  the  percentage  numbers  of 
different  sizes  of  fat-globules  in  the  thirteen  different  breeds 
was  computed. 
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Table  II. — Percentage  of  Different  Sizes  of  Fat-corpuscles 
in  Milk  of  Various  Breeds  of  Cows. 


No. 

Breed 

12fi— lOn 

9/x — 

6/1— 4(1 

3/1— 1/1 

1 

Shorthorn 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 
1-38 

Per  cent. 
22-39 

Per  cent. 
76-23 

2 

Lincoln  Bed  Shorthorn 

ITl 

5-38 

39-62 

53-85 

3 

Devon  

— 

0-86 

24-03 

75-11 

4 

South  Devon 

— 

0-28 

20-14 

79-.59 

5 

Longhorn  

0-09 

0-85 

33-80 

65-26 

6 

Red  Poll 

— 

1-60 

31-79 

66-61 

7 

Ayrshire 

— 

1-24 

32-75 

66-01 

8 

.1  ersey 

— 

2-61 

32-30 

65-19 

9 

Guernsey 

— 

2-94 

31-18 

65-88 

10 

Kerry 

— 

1-73 

33-66 

64-61 

11 

Dexter 

— 

2-98 

35-58 

61-43 

12 

Gloucester  . , . . . 

— 

1-23 

22-16 

76-61 

13 

Welsh 

— 

0-83 

29-47 

69-74 

The  volume  of  each  size  of  fat-globule,  from  1/x  to  12/i*  in 
diameter  having  been  calculated,  Table  III.  was  computed, 
and  upon  the  figures  so  obtained  all  conclusions  should  be 
based.  Unless  it  is  realised  that  the  rate  of  increase  in  volume 
of  a sphere  as  successive  increments  are  added  to  its  diameter. 


Table  III. — Percentage  of  the  Total  Fat  contained  in  Glohules 
of  each  of  the  different  Sizes  calculated  from  Table  II. 


No. 

Breed 

12/1—10/1 

9/1— 7/1 

6ju. — 4fj. 

3/1— 1/1 

1 

Shorthorn 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 
12-73 

Per  cent. 
63-41 

Per  cent. 
23-86 

2 

Lincoln  Red  Shorthorn  . 

16-86 

26-85 

50-12 

6-18 

3 

Devon  

— 

10-35 

64-53 

2.513 

4 

South  Devon 

— 

2-52 

66-36 

31-12 

5 

Longhorn  

1-98 

6-78 

71-84 

19-40 

6 

Red  Poll 

— 

12-89 

69-54 

17-.57 

7 

Ayrshire 

— 

9-86 

74-55 

15-59 

8 

Jersey 

— 

16-63 

71-80 

11-56 

9 

Guernsey  . . ... 

— 

21-11 

63-71 

1.5-18 

10 

Kerry  . . ... 

— 

11-98 

71-99 

16-04 

11 

Dexter 

— 

20-17 

61-71 

15-14 

12 

Gloucester 

— 

12-18 

61-73 

26-10 

13 

Welsh 

8-52 

67-48 

24-00 

is  enormously  great,  deductions  based  on  numerical  expressions 
of  the  quantity  of  fat-globules  in  a sample  of  milk  are  apt  to 
be  misleading.  In  order  to  emphasise  this  point  it  has  been 

’ One  micron  (symbolised  bj^  the  Greek  letter  ju)=one-tbousandtli  of  a 
millimetre,  approximately  1/2.5,000  of  an  inch,  and  is  the  unit  of  length  in 
the  measurement  of  microscopic  objects. 

To  give  some  idea  of  its  size,  a small  pin’s  head  six-hundredths  of  an  inch 
across  would  be  said  to  be  1,500  microns  in  diameter. 
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thought  worth  while  to  insert  Table  IV.,  showing  the  volumes 
in  cubic  microns  of  spheres  ranging  from  1 to  12  microns 
in  diameter. 


Table  IV. — Table  of  Diameters  and  Volumes  of  Spheres. 


Diameter 

Volume 

Diameter 

Volume 

12  IX 

904:'8  c.n. 

6 fx 

113-1  C.fx. 

Wix 

696  9 c./u. 

6 fx 

65-4  c-ix. 

10  n 

523-6  c./i. 

4/a 

33-3  c./a. 

. 

381-7  c./ti. 

3 IX 

14-1  c./u. 

8 n 

268  1 C-M. 

2 IX 

4'1  c.ix. 

179-5  C.yU. 

1 IX 

0-5  C./U. 

Table  V.  is  obtained  from  the  figures  in  Table  III.  and 
is  self-explanatory.  The  degrees  of  uniformity  in  the  sizes 
of  the  fat-globules  was  estimated  by  plotting  on  squared  paper 
the  percentage  of  fat  in  volume,  against  the  different  sizes 
of  the  globules,  he.,  the  figures  in  each  of  the  horizontal  rows 
on  Table  III.  (but  giving  the  percentage  of  sizes  for  each 
micron  from  1 to  12)  against  the  respective  diameters  of  the 
fat-globules.  From  the  curves  so  obtained,  the  degree  of 
uniformity  is  readily  estimated,  the  sharper  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  curve,  the  less  uniform  is  the  distribution  in  size  of 
the  fat-globules  of  the  milk.  As  in  Table  V.  the  different 
samples  are  placed  in  order,  from  the  coarsest  (Lincolnshire 
Red  Shorthorn)  to  the  finest  (South  Devon),  it  is  not  necessary 
to  attempt  a classification  of  the  different  breeds  of  milk 
into  degrees — “ coarse,”  “ medium,”  and  “ fine.” 

Table  V. 


No. 

Breed 

Amount  of  fat  con- 
tained in  globules  of 

5 IX  and  up-wards 

Uniformity  in 
size  of  globules 

1 

Lincoln  Red  Shorthorn 

Per  cent. 

81-61 

Fair. 

2 

J ersey 

71-92 

Fair. 

3 

Dexter 

65-46 

Fair. 

4 

Guernsey  .... 

64-58 

Good. 

5 

Ayrshire  .... 

63-09 

Poor. 

6 

Red  Poll  .... 

62-.56 

Bad. 

7 

Kerry 

60-02 

Very  Good. 

8 

Shorthorn  .... 

55-02 

Good. 

9 

Longhorn  .... 

53-75 

Fair. 

10 

Gloucester  .... 

51-68 

Very  Good. 

11 

Welsh 

45-12 

Poor. 

12 

Devon  

44-74 

Poor. 

13 

South  Devon  .... 

37-31 

Poor. 
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Conclusion. 

One  of  the  first  questions  which  arises  in  connection  with 
the  churnability  of  milk  is  that  of  its  physical  character.  The 
consideration  of  milk  as  an  emulsion,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  term  is  by  no  means  universally  accepted.  The  presence 
or  absence  of  an  albuminous  or  mucoid  enveloping  film  round 
each  fat-corpuscle  is  not  yet  satisfactorily  determined.  In 
either  case  the  point  need  not  be  considered,  inasmuch  as 


Fig.  10.— Kerry.  Milk  x 500  diam. 


the  condition,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  the  same  in  all  the 
different  breeds  and  therefore  is  not  responsible  for  the 
observed  differences  in  the  relative  churnabilities  of  milks. 

Another  question  for  investigation  is  the  influence  of  the 
variable  proportions  of  the  chemical  constituents  of  the  milk 
serum.  The  emulsifying  powers  of  casein,  and,  in  a lesser 
degree,  lactose,  are  well  established  facts  ; and,  in  view  of 
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this,  it  is  conceivable  that  the  churnability  of  the  milh  might 
be  affected  by  the  quantities  of  these  substances  present. 
Support  is  lent  to  this  hypothesis  by  the  fact  that  a sour 
sample  of  a milk  will  churn  more  readily  than  a fresh  sample 
of  the  same  milk,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  the 
conversion  of  a portion  of  the  lactose  into  lactic  acid  and 
the  resultant  partial  precipitation,  in  an  inert  form,  of  the 
casein,  reduces  the  quantities  of  these  emulsifying  agents  in 


Fig.  11.— Dexter.  Milk  x 500  diam. 


the  milk  and  thus  facilitates  the  de-emulsifying  operation  of 
churning. 

The  remaining  factor  which  might 'influence  chui’nability 
is  the  character  of  the  fat-globules,  and  it  is  to  this  that  we 
have  more  particularly  turned  our  attention,  with  the  results 
tabulated  in  the  foregoing  pages.  We  had  hoped  that,  from 
the  comparison  between  our  figures  and  the  tabulated  results 
of  the  Butter  Test  supplied  by  Mr.  Mathews,  it  would  have 
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been  possible  to  find  a definite  relationship  between  loss  of 
fat  in  the  separated  and  butter-milks  and  the  character  of 
the  globules.  Owing,  however,  to  the  fact  that  the  weighing 
of  the  butter  and  the  estimation  of  the  quantities  of  fat  lost 
in  the  separated  and  butter-milks  are  not  sufficiently  delicate 
to  show  the  minute  differences  which  might  be  expected 
between  one  breed  and  another,  we  cannot  attempt  to  base 
any  conclusions  on  such  a comparison.  In  saying  this,  we 


Fig.  12.— Gloucester.  Milk  x 5t0  diam. 


do  not  suggest  that  it  is  in  any  way  desirable  that  the  con- 
ditions or  methods  pursued  in  the  Butter  Test  Competition 
should  be  altered  ; the  degree  of  accuracy,  in  our  opinion, 
sufficing  for  all  practical  purposes.  A feature  of  this  experi- 
ment which  is  undesirable  from  our  point  of  view,  is  the 
fact  that  the  mixed  milks  of  different  cows  are  used,  while 
it  is  usual  to  find  reluctant  churnability  in  the  milk  of  a 
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single  animal.  We  would  suggest,  thei’efure,  that  a sample 
of  milk  from  a single  animal,  known  to  give  a bad  churning 
milk,  if  obtainable,  should  be  carefully  analysed  and  the 
results  of  the  analysis  compared  with  the  analysis  of  a similar 
sample  of  good  churnability. 

Finally,  we  would  say  that  the  casual  microscopic  examin- 
ation of  a milk,  with  a view  to  the  determination  of  the 
character  of  its  fat-globules  is,  in  our  opinion,  of  little  use, 
as  deductions  based  upon  visual  observation  only  are  apt  to 
be  erroneous.  That  this  is  so  will  be  admitted  if  one  attempts 
to  classify  the  photomicrographs  of  the  different  milks  in 
order  of  coarseness  or  fineness  of  globule  and  then  compares 
the  results  with  Table  V. 


If  the  photographs  (Figs.  1-13)  and  the  explanatory  tables  in 
the  report  from  the  Cooper  Research  Laboratory  at  Watford  are 
carefully  studied,  the  reader  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the 
excellence  of  the  former  and  with  the  enormous  amount  of 
work  bestowed  on  them  and  on  the  whole  subject  as  dis- 
closed in  the  latter.  The  photographs  are,  I believe,  unique,  as 
I am  not  aware  that  the  milks  of  all  the  British  Dairy  Breeds 
of  cattle  have  ever  been  taken  on  so  large  a scale,  although 
D’Hont  showed  plates  of  the  milks  of  several  of  the  foreign 
breeds,  and  included  with  them  the  Jersey  and  the  Durham. 

Speaking  for  myself,  I can  never  forget  the  interest  that 
Messrs.  Robinson  and  Nuttall  took  in  the  subject  from  the 
very  commencement,  and  the  consideration  and  courtesy  with 
which  they  listened  to  my  suggestions,  and  the  kindly  and 
willing  help  they  have  given  me  throughout. 

To  them  and  to  Mr.  W.  F.  Cooper  I feel  that  the  Society 
is  much  indebted. 

In  D’ Hunt’s  article  on  the  fat  globules  in  milk  (see  page 
47),  he  divides  the  different  breeds  into  three  classes  : — 

“Breeds  with  small  globules,” 

“ Breeds  with  medium  globules,” 

“ Breeds  with  large  globules,” 

and  he  places  the  Jersey  and  the  Durham  (Shorthorn)  among 
the  breeds  with  large  globules. 

In  Professor  Sheldon’s  Book  of  the  Dairy,  the  cream 
globules  in  Ayrshire  milk  are  said  to  be  smaller  than  those 
in  Jersey  milk. 

In  both  cases  the  milks  examined  were  probably  the  produce 
from  a single  animal,  as  the  globules  shown  in  the  mixed 
milks  of  these  breeds  do  not  exhibit  such  marked  differences. 

If  D’Hont’s  division  be  adopted,  it  would  appear  as  if 
milk  from  the  Lincolnshire  Red  Shorthorns  is  the  only  one 
that  can  be  placed  in  the  division  of  “ breeds  with  large 
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globules,”  while  all  other  breeds  would  fall  under  the  classic 
fication  of  breeds  with  medium  globules,  the  differences 
between  the  Jersey  and  Ayrshire  milks  being  very  trifling. 

Looking  back  at  the  experiments  carried  out  at  the  three 
Shows  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Society  referred  to 
above,  and  also  at  the  recent  Show  at  Gloucester,  and  comparing 
the  results  with  the  aid  and  by  the  light  of  the  observations 


Fig.  13.— Welsh.  Milk  x 500  diam. 


made  at  the  Cooper  Laboratory,  Watford,  I see  no  reason  to  alter 
the  opinions  previously  formed,  which  may  be  summarised  as 
follows  : — 

(1)  That  all  things  being  equal,  milks  containing  globules 
which  in  size  do  not  range  over  too  wide  a field,  and  so  may  be 
described  as  regular  or  uniform,  churn  better  than  those  which 
contain  globules,  varying  from  12/i  to  1/i. 

(2)  That  the  larger  globules  churn  into  butter  sooner  than 
the  smaller  ones,  which  pass  away  in  the  butter-milk. 
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(3)  That  in  order  to  prevent  this  loss,  special  precautions 
should  be  taken  in  churning. 

(4)  That  the  mixing  of  milks  of  different  breeds,  if  the 
dairy  work  is  done  properly,  has  no  effect  on  the  weight  of, 
butter  produced. 

The  one  exception  brought  out  by  this  new  investigation 
being  that  the  variations  in  the  sizes  of  the  globules  of  the 
different  breeds  of  cattle  are  not  so  marked  as  was  formerly 
supposed  to  be  the  case. 

It  may  be  thought  that  too  much  has  been  claimed  to  have 
resulted  from  the  butter-test  and  milk-yield  trials. 

With  the  exception  of  Dr.  Sturtevant’s  article,  I think  it 
will  be  found  that  little,  if  anything,  has  been  written  on  the 
special  points  that  I have  mentioned  as  having  been  brought 
into  prominence  by  the  butter-test  trials. 

That  these  trials  in  their  infancy  were  thought  much  of  by 
some,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  great  trials  at  Chicago 
followed  the  institution  of  those  here,  while  the  later  elaborate 
trials  carried  out  at  St.  Louis  confirm  one’s  opinions  of  the 
value  set  upon  such  competitions  by  the  Amei’ican  breeders. 

The  excellent  work  done  by  the  late  Professor  Speir 
amongst  the  Ayrshires  is  further  proof,  if  any  were  wanting, 
of  their  utility. 

The  question  of  improving  the  milk-yielding  capabilities 
of  our  dairy  breeds  is  receiving  much  more  attention  than 
formerly,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  reports  of  the  experiments 
carried  out  by  various  Agricultural  Colleges,  notices  of  which 
are  published  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

The  value  of  milk  and  butter-test  records  lies  in  this,  that, 
if  followed  up  in  a practical  manner,  the  manufacture  of  milk 
and  of  butter  is  carried  out  on  the  most  economical  lines. 

Had  this  question  of  milk  and  butter-test  records  been  made 
as  much  of  in  Ireland  as  co-operation  in  dairy  work,  I feel 
satisfied  that  the  extra  profits  the  farmers  there  now  get  for 
their  milk  through  co-operation  would  have  been  still  greater. 

In  closing  a report  of  any  dairy  trials,  it  has  been  my  habit 
to  thank  those  stewards  and  assistants  who  have  helped  me. 
Two  names  have,  however,  been  invariably  omitted  from  the 
list,  as  I have  always  considered  them  as  part  and  parcel  of 
myself  for  the  time  being.  I refer  to  Messrs.  Hammond  and 
Craufurd,  the  secretaries  of  the  English  Jersey  Cattle  Society, 
one,  or  both  of  whom,  for  the  past  twenty  years,  have  worked 
with  me  in  every  test,  and  have  always  given  me  that  kindly 
help  and  patience,  without  which  trials  such  as  these  would 
have  been  much  more  difficult  to  carry  out. 

Ernest  Mathews. 


Little  Shardeloes,  Amersbam. 
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THE  CITY  DRAY  HORSE. 

In  the  following  article  I do  not  in  any  way  wish  to  champion 
the  cause  of  any  particular  breed  of  draught  horse,  but  to  give 
some  account  of  the  various  kinds  of  horses  and  their  work  in 
the  great  Lancashire  and  neighbouring  centres  of  industry. 
I think  it  will  be  agreed  that  the  draught  horse  as  used  in 
Lancashire,  and  especially  in  Liverpool,  has  scarcely  an  equal, 
I therefore  hope  that  this  article  will,,  this  year  especially,  not 
be  entirely  void  of  interest. 

The  various  classes  of  horses  reqpired  for  heavy  draught 
work  are  mainly  of  the  Shire  breed,  except  in  some  of  the  more 
northern  cities  where  cross  bred  Shire  and  Clydesdale  are  used, 
and  in  a few  cases  pure  Clydesdales.  The  horses  in  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  and  Leeds,  and  other  great  industrial  centres  of 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  are  practically  all  Shire  bred,  and 
are  mainly  from  16'2  to  17’0  hands  high  ; massive  short  legged 
horses  with  abundance  of  hair  and  the  necessary  amount  of 
weight  to  move  the  heavy  loads  to  which  they  are  put.  Though 
weight  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  the  city  draught  hoi’se 
must  possess  perfect  cai-t  horse  action  to  ensure  activity  and 
handiness.  The  hoof  should  be  large,  deep  walled  and  properly 
shaped  so  as  to  stand  the  constant  pounding  on  the  hard  surface 
of  the  city  streets  by  powerful  limbs,  carrying  a very  massive 
body,  otherwise  injury  will  be  done  to  the  soft  tissues  or  even 
to  the  bones  that  are  enclosed  within  the  foot,  and  once  this 
happens  a weighty  horse  seldom  again  works  sound  for  any 
length  of  time.  The  greatest  possible  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  feet  both  when  selecting  and  afterwards  ; weakness  in 
this  direction  neutralising  the  great  advantage  of  weight,  and 
in  fact  making  it  detrimental.  There  is  no  truer  axiom  than 
“No  foot,  no  horse,”  and  his  efficiency  depends  to  a great 
extent  on  the  manner  in  which  he  is  shod.  Each  individual 
foot  of  every  horse  requires  special  treatment  so  as  to  leave  the 
bearing  of  the  foot  as  near  as  possible  to  what  it  would  be  in 
the  unshod  state ; occasionally  it  is  of  course  necessary  to 
modify  the  hoof  and  bearing,  as  horses  are  subjected  to  many 
conditions  which  are  purely  artificial.  The  object  of  shoeing 
is  to  preserve  all  the  parts  of  the  foot  in  their  natural  conditions 
by  allowing  them  to  perform  their  own  particular  duties. 
Paring  out  the  foot,  so  much  loved  by  some  farriers,  has  been 
responsible  for  many  evils,  but  is  luckily  going  ont  of  favour. 
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Caulkings. — Another  evil  that  horses  have  to  endure  in  all 
the  large  towns  is  the  use  of  caulking.  The  opinions  on  this 
subject  of  two  of  the  leading  veterinary  surgeons  in  Manchester 
and  Liverpool  are  well  worth  mentioning.  Messrs.  J.  & A. 
Lawson  (of  Manchester)  say,  referring  to  caulkings  : “ Horses 
are  undoubtedly  better  without  them,  but  owing  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  streets  they  are  indispensable,  but  we  consider 
they  should  only  be  long  enough  to  ensure  working  with  ease 
and  not  cocked  up  as  a great  many  are  at  the  present  time.” 
Mr.  T.  Eaton  Jones,  veterinary  surgeon  to  the  Liverpool 
Corporation,  says  : “ In  Liverpool  all  working  cart  horses  are 
shod  in  this  manner  (with  caulkings),  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  would  be  quite  unable  to  retain  their  foothold  and 
perform  the  work  required  of  them  if  they  were  shod  flat. 
Horses  are  shod  either  with  the  rolled  heel  or  with  the  straight 
heel,  the  rolled  heel  simply  being  the  iron  turned  over,  and  the 
straight  heel  being  a sort  of  straight  spike  let  into  the  surface 
of  the  shoe.  Usually  both  heels  in  front  are  rolled,  with  one 
straight  heel  and  one  rolled  heel  on  each  hind  shoe.  The 
straight  heel  is  an  additional  precaution  against  slipping,  as 
sometimes  on  very  wide  setts  the  rolled  heel  would  not  be  of 
much  service.  ^ Spurns,  of  course,  are  also  universally  used 
in  all  big  towns  paved  with  setts.” 

The  general  consensus  of  opinion  on  this  subject  is  that,  in 
the  cities  where  the  blue  “ Penmaenmawr  ” setts  are  used, 
caulkings  are  an  absolute  necessity,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is 
the  greatest  mistake  to  imagine  that  a high  caulking  gives 
a better  grip  than  a moderately  low  one,  and  besides  this,  the 
strain  to  the  horse’s  joints  with  the  high  caulking,  is  more 
severe  than  with  the  low  caulking.  Where  Scotch  granite  setts 
are  used,  just  heels  and  spurns  are  all  that  is  required  for  the 
heavy  loads  which  horses  have  to  draw  in  the  northern  cities, 
where  some  foothold  in  addition  to  that  of  the  ordinary  flat 
shoe  must  be  provided. 

The  pasterns,  if  properly  sloped,  will  take  up  a great  deal 
of  the  concussion  to  the  foot  and  of  the  strain  on  ligament  and 
joint.  Short  stilty  pasterns  with  upright  feet  tend  to  increase 
the  strain  and  jar,  often  leading  to  ringbone  and  other  un- 
soundness fatal  to  city  work.  On  the  other  hand  the  pasterns 
must  not  be  too  long  nor  the  foot  too  flat.  This  latter  formation 
is  undesirable,  as  the  extra  leverage  is  apt  to  throw  too  great  a 
strain  upon  the  tendons,  and  generally  upsets  the  balance  of 
true  conformation  in  the  fore  limb. 

When  walking,  a long  swinging  stride  is  of  the  utmost 
value,  but  high  pounding  action  is  to  be  avoided.  The  hocks 

' A “ spurn,”  sometimes  called  a toe-piece,  is  a flat  piece  of  iron  about 
^ in.  wide  and  deep  welded  on  to  the  road  surface  of  the  front  part  of  the  shoe. 
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should  be  kept  moderately  close  together,  should  be  lifted  and 
not  dragged  behind,  and  should  be  brought  forward  with 
freedom  and  power,  the  whole  movement  of  the  limbs  being 
perfectly  straight  and  true.  The  city  cart  horse  has  often  with 
one  quick  effort  to  throw  his  whole  weight  into  the  collar  so  as 
to  move  his  load,  which  at  times  will  get  into  the  most  awkward 
places,  also  when  going  up  some  steep  siding,  or  round  some 
specially  greasy  turning. 

Though  his  total  length  is  great  he  should  have  a short 
broad  back,  tremendous  muscular  development  of  quarter,  and 
a powerful  shoulder  which  should  not  be  too  slanting.  We 
also  like  to  see  a massive  neck,  allowing  collar  room,  which 
should  be  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  long  to  allow  of  his 
reaching  well  forward  to  his  work  ; the  whole  animal  being 
well  set  off  by  a large  well-shaped  head. 

The  other  breeds  more  in  evidence  further  north  are  of  the 
same  type  but  are  lighter  in  build,  especially  in  the  limbs,  and 
lack  the  feather  of  the  Shires. 

The  most  popular  colours  are  bays,  browns,  and  blacks, 
with  a few  greys  and  roans  ; chestnuts,  from  the  prevailing 
idea  that  they  are  not  so  hardy  as  the  darker  colours,  are  little 
favoured. 

Supply.- — The  majority  of  the  horses  are  imported  from 
Lincolnshire,  the  midland  counties,  and  north  Wales,  only  a 
small  proportion  being  bred  in  Lancashire,  and  those  chiefly 
in  the  Fylde  district.  The  horses  bred  by  the  farmers  in  the 
rest  of  the  county  are  not,  as  a rule,  weighty  enough  for  heavy 
work  in  the  large  cities. 

Regarding  the  breeding,  the  weightiest  animals,  and  there- 
fore, for  city  draught  work,  the  best,  are  bred  by  Shire  stallions 
out  of  Shire  mares  ; the  majority  are  probably  by  pedigree 
Shire  stallions  out  of  Shire  bred  mares  which  have  not  been 
considered  worthy  of  entering,  or  which  their  owners  have 
been  too  casual  to  enter,  in  the  Stud  Book.  A large  quantity  of 
really  good  Shire  stallions  travel  all  parts  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  at,  in  many  cases,  small  fees  of  21.  2s.  to  3Z.  3s.,  and 
serve  a great  number  of  these  non-pedigree  Shire  and  light 
cross-bred  mares.  ' 

The  best  horses  that  are  bred  in  Lancashire  may  be  said  to 
be  produced  by  farmers  holding  land  of  100  acres  upwards. 
As  a rule  the  small  farmer  does  not  trouble  to  breed,  but  buys 
second  hand  or  young  animals  as  he  requires  them.  It  may 
here  be  mentioned  that  owing  to  the  somewhat  inferior  class 
of  mares  in  central  and  south  Lancashire,  the  animals  pro- 
duced are  not,  as  a general  rule,  good  enough  to  find  their  way 
to  the  big  cities,  but  are  bought  by  dealers  and  distributed 
over  the  country.  In  the  Fylde  district  of  Lancashire,  where 
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Shire  mares  of  a Very  high  standard  are  kept  and  worked  by 
the  farmers  (though  perhaps  the  mares  are  not  quite  as  good 
as  they  used  to  be),  many  of  the  finest  Shire  horses  have  been, 
and  are  still,  bred.  These  horses  undoubtedly  find  a ready 
market  either  through  the  dealers  or  at  auctions  in  the  great 
industrial  centres,  but  unfortunately  they  are  a small  propor- 
tion of  the  total  number  of  horses  bred  in  Lancashire. 

Rearing.— The  city  draught  horses  are  not  the  produce  of 
idle  mares,  for  though  some  few  of  the  very  best  geldings 
come  from  studs  where  mares  are  kept  solely  for  breeding, 
these  are  the  exception.  Such  animals  are  colts  whose  breed- 
ing would  warrant  their  being  left  entire,  but  owing  to  some 
fault  of  colour  or  other  imperfection  they  have  not  been 
thought  suitable  for  the  stud.  It  is  most  desirable,  in  the 
interests  of  dray  horse  breeding,  that  all  but  the  very  best  and 
soundest  horses  should  be  castrated.  The  bulk  of  the  supply 
of  town  horses  are  out  of  mares  whose  owners  use  them  for 
ordinary  farm  labour,  regarding  the  foals  as  an  extra  source 
of  profit.  The  dams  are  usually  worked  to  within  a few  days 
of  foaling,  and  as  a rule  as  soon  afterwards  again  as  possible, 
the  foal  being  suckled  as  the  case  may  require,  and  generally 
turned  out  with  the  mare  to  grass  at  night.  The  produce,  both 
colts  and  fillies,  are  bi'oken  to  work  during  the  latter  part  of 
their  second  complete  year,  or  say  at  eighteen  months  old,  and 
continue  to  work  on  the  land  until  four,  or  rising  five,  years 
old.  Only  very  exceptionally  is  an  animal,  suitable  for  town 
work,  offered  for  sale  in  the  country  after  it  has  reached  the 
age  of  five  years. 

The  marketing  of  the  young  horses  is  done  in  three  ways, 
viz.,  through  dealers,  public  auctions,  or  fairs.  The  dealers 
visit  the  farms  in  their  district  and  purchase  horses  of  all  ages 
from  two  years  up  to  five  years  old  ; two-  and  three-year-old 
horses  are  often  left  with  the  breeder  or  transferred  to  other 
farmers  to  work  for  their  keep  until  they  are  ready  for  the 
towns,  but  the  majority  of  the  best  horses  are  bought  for  town 
work  through  the  auction  sales  at  Wrexham,  Crewe,  Preston, 
Cockerham,  and  Derby,  where  they  are  taken  in  many  cases 
by  the  dealers  who  have  picked  them  up,  as  mentioned  pre- 
viously, or  at  the  fairs,  the  chief  of  which  are  held  at  Chester, 
Welshpool,  Newtown,  Abergele,  Lincoln,  Horncastle,  Don- 
caster, Preston,  Appleby,  Carlisle,  Rugby,  Newark,  &c. 

City  work. — The  management  of  the  horses  in  the  cities 
naturally  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  work  required 
of  them,  but  the  following  is  that  generally  adopted.  The 
number  of  hours  worked  averages  about  twelve  per  day,  from 
leaving  the  stable  at  6 to  7 a.m.,  the  loads  of  necessity  varying 
with  the  class  of  work  they  have  to  perform.  The  dock  teams 
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of  Liverpool,  consisting  of  two  horses,  take  anything  from  five 
to  ten  tons,  including  the  vehicle,  as  an  ordinary  load,  whilst 
the  general  load  in  the  case  of  a four-wheeled  city  waggon,  for 
one  horse,  varies  from  three  to  five  tons.  In  Liverpool  the 
draught  horse  is  called  upon  to  move  the  heaviest  weights, 
Manchester  and  the  other  large  towns  following  closely. 
The  pace  varies  from  two  to  three  miles  per  hour. 

The  foods  given,  as  might  be  expected,  vary  according  to 
market  fluctuations,  but  mainly  the  rations  may  be  said  to  be 
as  follows  : — Maize,  when  the  price  permits,  is  by  far  the  most 
largely  used,  mixed  with  a small  proportion  of  beans,  peas,  or 
oats,  but  lately  oats  have  been  substituted  for  the  maize  owing 
to  the  high  price  of  the  latter,  whilst  chopped  hay  is  of  course 
the  staple  makeweight.  For  the  heavy  cart  horse  in  full  work 
about  30  lb.  of  this  mixture  is  given  daily. 

The  following  examples  of  daily  rations  are  of  interest : — 

Liverpool  Corporation. 

6 lb.  Indian  corn. 

6 „ Chilian  oats. 

4 „ Beans. 

1 „ Oatmeal. 

13  „ Chopped  hay,  composed  of  half  Canadian  and 

half  best  English  rye-grass  and  clover. 

30  lb.  per  horse  per  day. 

Messrs.  Groves  & Whitnall,  Brewers,  of  Manchester. 

Horses  working  in  the  town — 

4 lb.  Oats. 

4 „ Beans. 

4 „ Peas. 

4 „ Bi’an. 

14  „ Chopped  clover  and  rye-grass. 

30  lb.  per  horse  per  day,  given  in  three  feeds  of  10  lb. 
each. 

Horses  working  country  journeys — 

5 lb.  Oats. 

5 „ Peas. 

5 „ Beans. 

4 „ Bran. 

17  „ Chopped  clover  and  rye-grass. 

36  lb.  per  horse  per  day,  given  in  three  feeds  of  12  lb. 
each. 

There  will  be  a slight  wastage  in  this  last  case,  as  the  horses 
will  feed  out  of  nose-bags. 
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Messrs.  Thompson,  McKay  Co.,  Ltd.,  Carters  to  the 
Great  Central  Railivay  Company,  Manchester. 

5 lb.  Crushed  oats  (English). 

„ Crushed  barley  (Russian). 

6^  „ Crushed  maize. 

„ Crushed  beans. 

2^  „ Bran. 

14  „ Chopped  clover  and  rye-grass. 

32  lb.  per  horse  per  day. 

The  average  length  of  ■working  life  of  horses  in  the  large 
cities  in  the  case  of  corporations,  railway  companies,  breweries, 
and  other  firms  always  having  a similar  class  of  work,  is  from 
four  to  seven  years,  according  to  the  work  performed  ; with 
smaller  firms,  such  as  master  builders,  &c.,  where  the  horses 
can  be  changed  to  light  work,  they  last  longer,  nine  years 
being  the  average  life. 

The  disposal  of  the  horses,  after  they  have  been  employed 
so  long  at  street  work  as  to  become  unsound,  or  at  any  rate 
unsuitable  for  the  very  strenuous  labour  which  such  work 
entails,  must  vary  with  each  individual  case.  The  best  class 
of  animals  are,  in  many  cases,  purchased  by  the  smaller  horse- 
keepers  in  the  towns.  It  is  a very  regrettable  fact  that  often 
in  the  case  of  mares,  after  they  have  been  thoroughly  worn 
out  by  this  second  term  of  town  work,  they  find  their  way 
back  to  the  small  farmers  who  live  in  the  districts  surrounding 
the  large  cities.  About  half  of  these  are  used  by  farmers  as 
breeding  stock,  a very  deplorable  state  of  affairs,  for  the 
exhausted  frame  of  such  an  animal  cannot  be  expected  to  rear 
strong  and  vigorous  stock.  The  geldings  are  used  in  the 
country  for  any  work  they  are  fit  to  perform  on  the  land  or 
even  for  light  work  on  the  road.  There  exists  in  most  towns 
a public  auction  yard  at  which  this  class  of  animal  is  offered, 
the  prices  varying  from  lOZ.  to  18Z. 

The  demand  for  the  draught  horse  has  certainly  not  been 
in  any  way  affected  by  the  introduction  of  motor  vehicles, 
and  unless  the  present  system  of  mechanical  traction  is  altered 
and  improved,  I cannot  see  that  there  need  be  the  least  appre- 
hension regarding  the  future  market  for  the  best  classes  of 
British  cart  horses.  The  majority  of  firms  that  introduced 
motor  vehicles  have  found  it  necessary  to  replace  a number  of 
them  with  dray  horses.  The  heavy  motor  waggons  at  present 
in  vogue  are  doing  the  quick  work  on  distances  that  railway 
companies  have  up  to  the  present  been  unable  to  deal  with 
expeditiously,  but  for  short  distances,  getting  into  awkward 
places,  on  greasy  paved  streets  or  on  soft  land,  the  motor 
vehicle  is  unsatisfactory.  Added  to  this  the  enormous  initial 
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expense,  the  heavy  cost  of  upkeep,  and.  the  rapid  depreciation, 
make  it  impossible  for  mechanical  traction,  in  the  case  of 
heavy  draught,  to  compete  successfully  with  the  dray  horse. 

In  conclusion,  I wish  to  thank  Mr.  T.  Eaton  Jones, 
M.R.C.V.S.,  and  Messrs.  J.  & A.  Lawson,  M.R.C.V.S.,  of 
Manchester,  for  their  kind  and  valued  assist£(.nce  in  supplying 
me  with  material  for  this  article. 

Stuart  Heaton. 

Worsley,  near  Manchester. 


THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  STOCK-BREEDING. 
By  Francis  H.  A.  Marshall,  M.A.  (Cantab.),  D.Sc.  (Edin.), 
Felloiv  of  Christ's  College.  Cambridge,  and  University 
Lecturer  in  Agricultural  Physiology. 

That  the  study  of  chemistry  has  an  important  bearing  on 
agricultural  practice  is  now  universally  admitted.  That  the 
science  of  botany  has  an  equally  close  relation  to  all  kinds  of 
plant  culture  is  regarded  as  too  obvious  to  call  for  comment. 
It  is  a little  remarkable,  therefore,  that  the  claims  of  physiology 
to  be  applied  to  problems  of  stock-raising  receive  comparatively 
little  recognition,  and  that  this  branch  of  biological  study  often 
finds  no  place  in  an  organised  agricultural  curriculum.  It 
cannot  be  contended  that  the  physiology  of  breeding  is  a depart- 
ment of  veterinary  rather  than  of  agricultural  knowledge,  because 
this  subject  in  the  veterinary  text-books  (as  indeed  in  most  other 
works  on  physiology)  is  either  passed  over  entirely,  or  else  is 
relegated  to  a few  final  pages  seldom  free  from  error.  Yet  no 
one  who  has  paid  attention  to  the  phenomena  attending  gener- 
ation in  animals  can  doubt  that  these  ought  to  possess  as  close 
a relation  to  the  methods  of  stock-breeding  as  that  which 
subsists  between  the  facts  of  chemistry  or  botany  and  the 
modern  practice  of  agriculture.  Writers  on  agricultural 
questions  have  laid  little  stress  on  this  point,  yet  Mr.  Walter 
Heape,  who  has  studied  the  subject  closely,  affirms  in  a work 
on  the  national  importance  of  the  breeding  industry,’  that  in 
his  opinion  “ it  is  the  loss  which  is  incurred  in  consequence  of 
ignorance  of  these  matters,  [i.e.,  the  phenomena  attending  the 
function  of  reproduction,]  which  weighs  and  retards  the 
industry,  which  reduces  the  profits,  swallows  up  the  bonus, 
and  prevents  breeding  from  occupying,  as  it  should  occupy, 
a foremost  place  on  the  credit  side  of  the  national  balance 
sheet.” 


Heape  : The  Breeding  Indnsstry.  Cambridge,  1906. 
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No  apology  is  needed,  therefore,  for  publishing  in  an 
agricultural  journal  an  article  dealing  with  the  bearing  of 
recent  physiological  observations  upon  the  practice  of  animal 
breeding.  But  in  order  to  render  these  intelligible  to  the 
reader,  it  is  necessary  to  go  over  old  ground,  to  restate  various 
fundamental  facts  which  are  sometimes  lost  sight  of,  and 
incidentally  to  revise  certain  conclusions  which  often  pass 
current  at  the  present  time. 

Ova  and  Spermatozoa. 

The  development  of  every  animal  (at  least  among  the  higher 
forms  of  life)  is  initiated  by  the  conjugation  of  a female  germ 
cell  or  ovum  with  a male  germ  cell  or  spermatozoon.  The  pro- 
duct of  union  or  fertilised  ovum  in  virtue  of  this  act  of 
conjugation  is  endowed  with  a new  vitality,  whereby  it  is 
rendered  capable  of  undergoing  that  long  series  of  cell  divisions 
which  culminates  in  the  complete  development  of  a new  indi- 
vidual, bearing  a more  or  less  close  resemblance  to  the  sire  and 
dam,  from  which  the  spermatozoon  and  ovum  were  respectively 
derived.  In  the  act  of  copulation  the  spermatozoa,  which 
swim  freely  in  the  seminal  fluid  of  the  male,  are  injected 
through  the  penis  into  the  female  genital  passages  (vagina  and 
uterus).  In  the  ram,  as  I have  shown  elsewhere,^  the  penis  is 
provided  with  a long  tubular  filiform  appendage  composed 
largely  of  erectile  tissue,  and  through  this  prolongation  the 
spermatozoa  must  pass  before  being  ejaculated.  This  fact  is 
taken  advantage  of  by  ram  traders  when  wishing  to  discard 
tups  for  breeding  purposes.  The  filiform  appendage  is  removed 
before  the  ram  is  sent  to  market.  Many  novices  have  been 
deceived  by  this  practice,  called  “ worming  for  such  sheep  are 
bought  by  unscrupulous  dealers,  in  open  mai’ket,  who  pass 
them  on  to  the  unwary  as  sound  sires,  though  they  them- 
selves have  only  paid  a “butcher’s”  price  for  them.  The  erectile 
character  of  this  structure  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  is 
inserted  into  the  mouth  of  the  uterus  (womb  or  “ bed  ”)  so  as 


Fig.  1.— Terminal  portion  of  ram’s  penis  showing  filiform  prolongation. 

(About  i natural  size). 

to  ensure  the  passage  of  the  spermatozoa  into  that  organ,  and 
not  merely  into  the  outside  chamber  or  vagina.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  any  injury  to  this  somewhat  delicate  penile 
appendage  may  impair  the  fertility  of  the  ram. 

' Marshall:  “The  Copulatory  Organ  in  the  Sheep,”  Anatomischer  Anzeiger, 
Vol.  20,  1901. 
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The  spermatozoa  are  pi’oduced  in  enormous  quantities  in 
the  testes,  and  in  most  of  the  domestic  animals  the  process  of 
formation  appears  to  go  on  almost  continuously.  The  produc- 
tion of  ova,  on  the  other  hand,  is  limited,  both  in  regard  to  the 
periods  of  ripening  and  the  number  that  are  matured.  For  in 
the  female  ovulation,  or  the  discharge  of  ripe  ova  from  the 
ovaries,  is  restricted  to  the  periods  of  oestrus,  and  even  at  these 
times  the  number  of  ripe  ova  produced  is,  on  an  average, 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  greater  than  the  normal  number  of  young 
born  in  a litter. 

The  complete  oestrous  (or  female  generative)  cycle  consists 
of  periods  of  rest  alternating  with  periods  of  activity  or  “ heat” 
periods.  The  latter,  as  was  first  pointed  out  by  Heape,^  consist 
of  two  sub-periods.  The  first  of  these  is  the  pro-oestrum,  during 
which  the  generative  organs  become  congested,  and  external 
bleeding  associated  with  a discharge  of  mucus  from  the  genital 
apertures  sometimes  takes  place  (notably  in  dogs).  This  gener- 
ally lasts  for  only  a day  or  two,  but  in  dogs  may  extend  for  a 
week  or  ten  days.  It  must  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  preparation 
on  the  part  of  the  generative  organs,  and  more  particularly  the 
uterus,  for  the  reception  of  a fertilised  ovum,  for  at  this  period 
the  superficial  tissues  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane  (which 
lines  the  cavity)  undergo  a process  of  renewal.^  The  pro-oes- 
trum is  followed  by  the  oestrus  (or  second  sub-period)  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  “heat”  period  proper.  It  is  then  only 
that  the  female  is  normally  ready  to  receive  the  male,  and 
ovulation  takes  place.  The  duration  of  the  oestrus  is  somewhat 
variable,  a mare  occasionally  remaining  on  “heat”  for  as  much 
as  a week,  but  this  is  unusual.  One  or  two  days  is  a more 
ordinary  time,  but  a ewe  may  sometimes  be  in  a condition  to 
receive  the  tup  for  only  a few  hours.  It  is  important  to  remem- 
ber that  ovulation  cannot  as  a rule  occur  at  other  times  than  the 
oestrous  periods,  and  that  sometimes  it  may  be  delayed  until 
near  the  end  of  the  oestrus.  Consequently  a too  early  service 
during  heat  may  result  in  barrenness,  simply  because  at  the  time 
when  the  female  received  the  spermatozoa  there  were  no 
discharged  ova  for  them  to  fertilise. 

The  number  of  ova  which  are  discharged  at  a single  oestrus,  as 
already  remarked,  appears  to  bear  a close  relation  to  the  normal 
number  of  young  produced  at  a time.  In  the  cow,  so  far  as  I 

^ Heape  : “The  Sexual  Season,”  &c.,  Quart.  Jour.  Micr.  Vol.  44, 

1900.  See  also  Marshall : “ The  CEstrous  Cycle,  &c.,  in  the  Sheep,”  Phil.  Tram. 
Royal  Soc.,  B,  Vol.  196,  1903. 

The  pro-oestrous  changes  may  however  be  so  slight  as  to  be  unrecognisable 
externally,  and  yet  a normal  oestrus  may  supervene.  Owing  to  this  some 
“cowmen”  will  let  a “period”  pass  by  and  so  lose  three  weeks,  and  possibly 
the  chance  of  getting  an  animal  in  calf  for  that  season,  simply  because  they 
failed  to  detect  any  pro-oestrous  discharge. 
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have  observed,  only  one  ovum  is  usually  discharged  at  ovula- 
tion, this  being  apparent  from  the  single  ruptured  follicle* 
remaining  in  one  of  the  ovaries.  In  the  mare  also,  it  is  usual 
for  only  one  follicle  to  rupture  at  a time,  though  of  course,  in 
both  these  animals,  twins  are  occasionally  produced.  In  the 
sheep,  however,  in  which  twins  and  triplets  are  not  uncommon, 
I have  frequently  found  two  and  sometimes  three  recently 
discharged  follicles  in  the  ovaries  during  the  tupping  season, 
but  even  in  this  animal  a single  discharged  follicle  is,  in  my 

i.  f. 


Fig.  2.— Section  through  Graafian  follicle  of  ovary  (highly  magnified), 
c.  t..  connective  tissue  forming  outside  wall  of  follicle ; /.  e.,  follicular  epithelium  ; 
1.  /.,  liquor  folliculi  occupying  cavity  ; o.,  ovum  ; ov.  t.,  tissue  forming  ground  substance 
of  ovary. 

experience,  more  usual,  especially  among  hill  sheep.  In  view 
of  these  facts  it  is  clear  that  the  ewe  is  a more  important  factor 
in  twin  production  than  the  tup,  for  whereas  the  number  of  ova 
ready  for  fertilisation  at  a heat  period  is  very  limited,  the 
number  of  spermatozoa  is  innumerable.  I have  seen  sperma- 
tozoa present  within  the  lumina  or  hollow  cavities  of  the 
uterine  glands  and  along  the  edge  of  the  uterine  cavity  in 
extraordinary  abundance  on  the  day  ’following  service,  so  that 
it  seems  inconceivable  in  such  cases  that  any  ova  entering  that 
organ  could  escape  fertilisation  through  a deficiency  in  the 
number  of  spermatozoa. 

* The  little  sacs  or  bags  which  contain  the  developing  ova  in  the  ovaries  are 
called  Graafian  follicles  (see  Fig.  2). 
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The  vitality  of  spermatozoa  varies  in  different  species.  In 
the  rabbit  I have  found  living  spermatozoa  in  the  male  passage 
ten  days  after  castration,  but  they  have  not  been  kept  alive 
outside  the  body  for  so  long  a time.  By  maintaining  a tempera- 
ture equal  to  that  of  the  body,  and  after  adding  normal  salt 


Fig.  3.— Spermatozoon  of  ram  (very  highly  magnifled.) 

solution  or  Ringer’s  fluid  to  the  semen,  I have  succeeded  in 
keeping  spermatozoa  alive  for  twenty-four  hours,  but  not  for  a 
longer  period.  Iwanofl;,^  of  St.  Petersburg,  has  been  successful 
in  artificially  inseminating  mares  after  keeping  the  stallions’ 
spermatozoa  for  a short  time  in  various  artificial  media,  the 
mares  becoming  pregnant  and  producing  normal  foals.  These 
experiments  are  not  without  interest,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  artificial  injection  of  semen  into  the  vagina  or  uterus  of 
female  animals  is  now  extensively  practised,  being  found  espe- 
cially useful  as  a means  of  overcoming  certain  forms  of  barren- 
ness, such  as  those  arising  from  a constricted  entrance  to  the 
uterus,  or  the  presence  of  an  abnormal  acid  vaginal  secretion 
which  has  the  effect  of  killing  the  spermatozoa  before  they  can 
effect  an  entrance  into  the  uterus.  Whether  spermatozoa  are 
capable  of  living  for  as  long  a time  in  the  female  genital  passages 
as  in  the  male,  is  a point  which  has  never  been  determined  (at 
least  for  the  domestic  animals).  It  may,  however,  be  pointed 
out  that  while  these  organisms  are  retained  in  the  male  they 
are  in  a condition  of  relative  quiescence,  and  that  there  are 
reasons  for  believing  that  they  do  not  become  actively  motile 
until  ejection  ; and  moreover  that  a state  of  constant  motility  is 
unfavourable  to  a long  continued  existence  unless  there  is  some 
means  of  renewing  the  supply  of  energy,  and  of  this  there  is  no 
evidence  in  the  case  of  living  spermatozoa. 

Factors  in  Fertility. 

Although  only  a small  number  of  ova — and  often  only 
one — are  sufficiently  mature  to  be  discharged  from  the  ovaries 
at  any  one  period  of  oestrus,  the  total  number  of  unripe  ova 
existing  in  those  organs  is  very  large,  but  most  of  these  are  in 
a very  immature  condition.  Each  ovum  is  contained  within  a 
follicle  or  vesicle,  and  the  follicles  vary  in  size  and  position  in 
the  ovaries  according  to  their  degree  of  development ; the 
smallest  lie  close  to  the  surface,  but  as  they  grow  bigger  they 
pass  inwards,  while  the  largest  follicles,  on  the  other  hand, 
protrude  visibly  from  the  surface,  and  each  one  occupies  a 

^ IwanofE  : “ De  la  Fecondation  Artificielle  chez  les  Mammiferes,”  Arch, 
des  Sciences  Biolugiques,  Vol.  12,  1907. 
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considerable  part  of  the  ovary.  The  large  follicles  are  provided 
with  a quantity  of  nutrient  fluid  containing  protein^  substances 
in  solution.  This  fluid  serves  to  nourish  the  developing  ovum 
to  which  it  is  transferred  by  a layer  of  cells  immediately 
surrounding  it.  These  cells  are  known  as  the  follicular  epithe- 
lial cells.  The  largest  follicles  are  the  ripest,  and  these  protrude 
perceptibly  from  the  ovaries  preparatory  to  discharging  the 
mature  ova  in  the  act  of  ovulation. 

Not  all  the  follicles  in  the  ovaries  reach  maturity.  A 
number  (which  probably  vary  considerably  in  different  indivi- 
duals) degenerate  during  development,  some  at  one  stage  and 

c t. 


Fig.  4. — Section  tbrough.  degenerate  follicle  (highly  magnified). 

The  ovum  and  follicular  epithelium  have  become  disintegrated  and  the  cavity  (cav.) 
is  in  process  of  being  filled  by  a loose  ingrowth  from  the  connective  tissue  wall  (c.  t.). 

some  at  another.  Even  the  very  young  follicles  not  infrequent- 
ly atrophy,  but  the  cause  is  difficult  to  determine.  Heape  has 
showffi  that  in  the  rabbit  the  process  of  degeneration  may 
sometimes  begin  with  the  ovum,  and  sometimes  with  the  folli- 
cular epithelial  cells,  but  the  flnal  result  is  the  same,  for  the 
ovum  cannot  survive  after  the  cells  which  supplied  it  with 
nourishment  have  become  disintegrated  and  functionless.  In  the 
sheep  so  far  as  my  own  observations  go,  degeneration  is  most 
liable  to  set  in  when  the  follicles  have  reached  from  about  one 
eighth  to  one  half  of  the  size  of  the  mature  follicle.  The 
1 Proteins  are  complex  nitrogenous  substances  which  in  one  form  or  another 
go  to  make  up  a very  large  portion  of  the  animal  body.  They  are  particularly 
well  represented  in  flesh  or  meat,  and  so  may  be  described  roughly  as  flesh - 
forming  substances. 

^ Heape  : “ Ovulation,”  &c.  Proc.  Royal  Soc.,  Vol.  76,  1905. 
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process  is  interpreted  as  an  indication  that  the  follicles  and 
consequently  the  contained  ova  were  not  receiving  a sufficient 
supply  of  the  right  kind  of  nourishment.  As  the  follicle  in 
the  ovary  has  been  developing  for  some  time  previously  to 
the  rams  being  “ turned  in,”  and  as  it  is  apt  to  be  interfered 
with  by  want  of  proper  feeding,  a warning  may  here  be  taken 
by  those  who  do  not  keep  their  ewes  sufficiently  well  ’twixt 
“weaning”  and  “ tupping-time.”  This  period  is  always 
looked  upon  as  a cheap-keep  time  for  the  flock,  and  some 
shepherds  go  as  far  as  to  say  that  it  is  essential  to  thoroughly 
“ starve  the  milk  out  of  them  ” before  “ springing  ” or 
“ flushing  ” the  ewes  ready  for  ram  service.  Hence  it  may 
with  advantage  be  pointed  out  that  knowledge  of  the  physi- 
ology of  reproduction  teaches  that  this  cheap-keep  time  may 
be  overdone.  While  it  is  eminently  desirable  that  the  ewes 
should  not  get  too  fat,  it  can  be  seen  they  should  be  fed 
well  enough  to  nourish  the  developing  follicles.  In  very 
fat  animals  (cows  and  heifers)  I have  found  follicles  of  con- 
siderable size  in  a condition  of  degeneration,  and  in  such 
cases  their  occurrence  is  very  possibly  to  be  correlated  with  the 
sterility,  either  partial  or  complete,  which  is  known  so  often  to 
affect  stock  that  have  been  fattened.  However  this  may  be,  it 
is  obvious  that  if  a sufficiently  large  number  of  follicles  and 
ova  have  undergone  degeneration,  and  at  whatever  stage  in  their 
development  this  process  may  have  taken  place,  it  must  inevi- 
tably result  in  a reduction  of  fertility.  That  an  insufficiency 
of  the  right  kind  of  food  supply  or  a state  of  disease  should 
produce  a disturbance  in  the  ovarian  metabolism^  is  only  to  be 
expected  on  physiological  grounds,  but  that  a similar  result 
should  be  brought  about  by  a rich  fattening  diet  is  at  first  sight 
not  obvious.  It  is  well  known,  however,  to  all  those  who  have 
studied  the  subject  that  the  generative  organs  are  peculiarly 
susceptible  to  altered  conditions  of  existence,  not  only  as  regards 
food  supply,  but  also  as  regards  the  surroundings  generally,  and 
that  a change  in  the  environment  may  often  induce  a condition 
of  sterility. 

Breeders  are  generally  agreed  that  sheep  which  are  in  an 
improving  condition  rather  than  a condition  of  fat  at  tupping 
time  are  likely  to  produce  a good  crop  of  lambs,  and  that  certain 
stimulating  foods  fed  for  a few  weeks  before  breeding  but 
afterwards  discontinued  have  a favourable  effect  upon  the 
fertility.  In  the  case  of  Scottish  sheep  the  truth  of  this  asser- 
tion has  been  definitely  proved  by  statistics.^  Moreover,  it  is 

^ The  changes  undergone  by  the  living  tissues  of  the  body  are  grouped 
together  under  the  term  “ metabolism.” 

* Marshall  : “Fertility  in  Scottish  Sheep,”  Trans.  Highland  and  Agri. 
Soc.,  Vol.  20,  1908. 
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only  what  the  physiologist  would  expect,  for  the  number  of 
lambs  born  must  depend  upon  the  number  of  ova  discharged  at 
periods  of  oestrus.  Again  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a stimulat- 
ing diet  favours  the  development  of  follicles,  and  so  provides  a 
larger  number  available  for  discharging  the  mature  ova  at  the 
time  of  tupping.  Such  a diet  administered  at  any  other  season 
is  not  so  likely  to  increase  the  fertility,  because  the  condition  of 
the  follicles  in  the  ovaries  is  one  of  immaturity  (excepting  in 
those  varieties  which  can  breed  constantly),  and  unless  the 
“flushing”  is  continued  until  tupping  time  the  number  of  ripe 
follicles  present  at  any  single  heat  period  is  less  likely  to  be 
increased.  Moreover,  there  is  evidence  that  heavy  flushing 
when  succeeded  by  a mere  sustenance  diet  is  conducive  to  a 
degeneration  of  follicles,  and  so  is  liable  to  impair  the  fertility 
of  the  sheep  in  subsequent  years. 

It  has  been  claimed  by  German  veterinarians  that  the  drug 
yohimbine,  if  administered  to  domestic  animals,  often  acts  as  a 
remedy  for  impotence  and  sterility.  That  it  can  cause  a very 
marked  congestion  of  the  entire  generative  tract  in  rodents  has 
been  shown  by  Dr.  Cramer  and  myself.^  More  recently  I have 
obtained  evidence  that  yohimbine  acts  directly  on  the  tissues, 
since  it  can  produce  congestion  of  the  uterus.  Furthermore  it 
appears  to  favour  the  matui’ation  of  follicles  and  to  prevent 
follicular  degeneration,  but  more  evidence  is  required  on  this 
point.  It  would  seem  clear,  however,  that  by  increasing  the 
blood  supply  to  the  ovaries  it  must  provide  these  organs  and 
the  developing  ova  which  they  contain  with  a more  abundant 
nourishment,  and  so  favour  an  increased  fertility.  This  is 
probably  (in  part  at  least)  the  physiological  explanation  of  the 
results  obtained  by  veterinarians  and  others  in  Germany.  At 
the  same  time  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  drug  produces  a 
marked  aphrodisiac  action,  that  is  to  say  it  increases  sexual 
desire,  producing  this  effect  both  in  males  and  females. 

Selection  among  Germ  Cells. 

Besides  fertilising  the  ova,  the  spermatozoa  have  the  function 
of  transmitting  the  hereditary  characters  of  the  male  parent. 
In  a similar  way  the  ova  are  the  bearers  of  the  maternal 
characters.  There  are  many  reasons  for  concluding  that  the 
parental  characters  are  not  distributed  equally  among  all  the 
ova  or  spermatozoa,  and  modern  Mendelian  research  has  afforded 
much  evidence  in  favour  of  the  theory  that  there  is  a definite 
segregation  by  which  the  carriers  of  alternate  or  different  char- 
acters pass  into  different  germ  cells.  Heape  and  others  have 
recently  suggested  that  there  is  a struggle  for  existence  among 

1 Cramer  and  Marshall : “ Preliminary  Note  on  the  Action  of  Yohimbine 
on  the  Generative.  System,”  Jour,  of  Economic  Biology ^ Vol.  2,  1908. 
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the  germ  cells  just  as  there  is  among  wild  animals,  and  that  the 
ova  which  degenerate  during  the  process  of  development  are 
such  as  are  not  fitted  to  their  surroundings,  or  do  not  I’eceive  a 
suitable  form  of  nutrition  in  the  ovary.  In  this  way  he  explains 
the  apparent  fact  which  is  based  on  statistics  of  births  for  dogs 
and  other  animals,  that  some  conditions  favour  the  production 
of  males  and  others  of  females.  Heape  suggests  that  sex  is 
already  differentiated  in  the  ova,  and  that  under  certain 
circumstances  a larger  number  of  ova  of  one  sex  become  mature, 
and  that  as  a consequence  there  are  a greater  number  of  offspring 
belonging  to  that  sex.  In  a similar  way  he  would  explain  the 
frequency  of  other  sorts  of  variation.  It  ought  to  be  possible, 
therefore,  in  certain  cases  to  discover  the  conditions  which 
determine  the  production  of  one  kind  of  individual  rather  than 
another,  the  idea  being  that  the  external  conditions  affect  the 
ovarian  metabolism,  and  that  only  those  ova  which  happen  to 
be  fitted  to  the  nutritive  conditions  which  prevail  in  the  ovary 
are  able  to  survive.  If  this  conclusion  is  correct — and  the 
evidence  brought  forward  is  considerable — an  enormous  field 
of  work  is  opened  up. 

There  is  also  evidence  that  the  law  of  selection  operates 
among  spermatozoa.  For,  as  already  mentioned,  only  a very 
small  proportion  of  the  spermatozoa  that  are  ejaculated  are  able 
to  conjugate  with  ova,  and  it  is  prima  facie  improbable  that 
every  spermatozoon  has  an  equal  chance  in  the  struggle  for 
existence.  Moreover,  it  is  well  established  that  whereas  some 
males  may  be  sterile  with  individual  females,  they  may  be 
perfectly  fertile  when  serving  other  females.  For  example,  it 
is  said  that  Dorset  Horn  ewes  are  not  infrequently  barren 
when  served  by  tups  of  their  own  breed,  but  are  capable 
of  becoming  pregnant  when  served  by  a Hampshire  Down 
tup.* 

Some  years  ago  I carried  out  an  experiment  which  probably 
has  some  bearing  on  this  point.  I took  a Dandie  Dinmont 
bitch  and  a Dandie  Dinmont  dog,  which  was  some  relation  of 
the  bitch,  and  also  an  ill-bred  Bull  Terrier  dog.  I obtained 
seminal  fluid  from  each  of  the  two  dogs,  and  examined  samples 
under  the  microscope  to  satisfy  myself  that  the  spermatozoa 
were  alive.  I then  mixed  together  equal  quantities  of  the 
semen  of  the  two  animals,  and  finding  on  further  examination 
of  a sample  of  the  mixture  that  all  the  spermatozoa  were  still 
active,  I injected  the  semen  into  the  vagina  of  the  Dandie 
Dinmont  bitch,  which  was  at  that  time  on  heat.  The  bitch  was 
isolated  until  all  signs  of  oestrus  had  passed  off.  A few  weeks 
later  it  was  evident  that  she  had  conceived,  and  at  full  time  she 

* Heape  : “ Abortion,  Barrenness,  and  Fertility  amongst  Sheep,”  Jour. 
Royal  Agrio.  Soc.,  Vol.  10,  1899. 
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gave  birth  to  four  pups  which  were  all  closely  alike.  One  of 
these  unfortunately  died  whilst  still  very  young,  but  the  others 
grew  up  into  obvious  mongrels,  showing  little  resemblance  to 
the  Dandie  Dinmont  dog  from  whom  half  of  the  injected  semen 
was  obtained.  It  is,  of  course,  scarcely  legitimate  to  draw  con- 
clusions from  a single  experiment,  but  the  result  is  suggestive 
of  a selective  action  on  the  part  of  the  ova. 

Experience  has  shown  that  inbred  animals  often  tend  to  be 
infertile,  especially  when  mated  with  individuals  that  are  also 
inbred  and  of  the  same  kind,  and  this  is  probably  due  to  a 
decreased  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  germ  cells  to  conjugate, 
comparable  to  that  which  is  known  to  occur  under  certain  con- 
ditions among  unicellular  organisms  or  protozoa.  Moreover, 
among  inbred  animals  it  is  well  known  that  there  is  often  a 
reduction  in  tbe  general  vitality  as  manifested,  for  example,  by 
a decreased  resistance  to  disease.  It  would  seem  extremely 
probable,  therefore,  that  when  two  inbred  animals  are  mated 
together,  the  sum  of  the  vitality  of  the  ova  and  spermatozoa  may 
be  insufficient  to  admit  of  conjugation,  but  that  if  the  sper- 
matozoa are  produced  by  a more  vigorous  stock,  they  may 
succeed  in  fertilising  the  inbred  ova. 

Experiments  by  Calkins'  and  others  on  the  physiology  of 
reproduction  among  the  lowest  forms  of  animal  life  have  shown 
that  the  deterioration  which  results  from  close  inbreeding  may 
in  some  cases  be  obviated  by  a change  of  food  or  surroundings, 
and  that  by  resorting  to  such  means  strains  which  would  other- 
wise die  out  may  survive  to  reproduce  future  generations.  So 
also  among  the  higher  animals  it  would  seem  as  if  a complete 
change  in  the  environment  may  sometimes  lead  to  as  favour- 
able a result  as  an  infusion  of  entirely  fresh  “ blood.”  Thus 
Allison,  the  special  commissioner  of  the  Sportsman,  writes  as 
follows  about  thoroughbreds  imported  into  Australia  : — “ We 
can  draw  from  these  not  only  strains  of  blood  which  we  have 
lost,  but  horses  and  mares,  boim  again  so  to  speak,  and 
admirably  suited  to  strengthen  and  regulate  our  home  stock.”'' 
Breeders  of  game-fowl  in  the  day  of  the  “ cock-pit  ” were 
very  great  advocates  of  in-breeding.  All  reference  to  their 
methods  speak  of  their  practice  in  this  respect.  They  had  an 
idea,  however,  that  in  order  to  prevent  any  ill  effect  from  this 
consanguineous  mating,  it  was  desirable  to  send  their  cockerels 
from  home  to  be  reared.  It  is  said  that  south  country  and 
midland  breeders  would  send  their  young  birds  to  be 
“ walked  ” in  the  north  of  England.  It  is  true  that  this 
practice  had  a double  effect.  The  cockerel  sent  away  as  a 

’ Calkins  : “ Studies  on  the  Life  History  of  Protozoa,”  Jour,  of  Experimental 
Zoology  and  Biological  Bulletin,  1907. 

^ Allison  ; The  British  Thoroughbred  Horse.  London,  1901. 
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chicken  often  did  not  return  to  the  owner’s  yard  till  he  was  a 
second  season  bird.  He  might  then  very  likely  be  mated  with 
first  season  pullets,  which  would  not  be  quite  so  near  to  him  in 
blood  as  if  he  had  been  paired  with  birds  of  his  own  year  ; 
possibly  those  out  of  the  same  clutch  as  himself.  But  anyhow, 
the  belief  among  the  old-fashioned  “cockers”  in  the  advantage 
of  change  of  environment  was  great. 

Ovariotomy  and  the  Secretory  Functions 
OP  THE  Ovary. 

Besides  providing  the  germ  cells — ova  and  spermatozoa — 
the  ovaries  and  testes  serve  the  function  of  organs  of  internal 
secretion,  and  in  this  capacity  exert  an  influence  on  the  general 
bodily  metabolism.  The  nature  of  this  influence  is  best  shown 
by  the  results  of  castration  and  ovariotomy,  in  which  operations 
the  essential  organs  of  reproduction  are  removed. 

That  castration  in  the  male  if  performed  before  puberty 
arrests  the  development  of  many  of  the  secondary  sexual 
characters  is  well  known.  Thus,  in  horned  sheep,  after 
removal  of  the  testes  in  early  life,  the  shape  of  the  horns  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  female.  If,  however,  castration  is  delayed 
until  after  sexual  maturity  has  been  reached,  and  the  secondary 
male  characters  have  been  acquired,  the  changes  produced  are 
far  less  pronounced.  In  a similar  way  animals  which  are 
castrated  young  do  not  experience  sexual  desire,  but  this 
result  does  not  necessarily  follow  if  the  operation  is  carried 
out  later  in  life. 

The  erection  of  the  penis  in  all  animals  is  a complex  action, 
partly  muscular  and  partly  nervous,  under  the  control  of  a 
centre  located  in  the  hind  part  of  the  spinal  cord,  from  which 
impulses  are  transmitted  to  the  organ  in  question  by  certain 
nerves  called  by  physiologists  the  nervi  erigentes.  On  stimu- 
lating these  nerves  artificially  by  an  electric  current,  the  penis 
can  be  caused  to  erect  experimentally.  Dr.  Sutherland  Simpson 
and  I have  shown'  that  in  animals  that  have  been  castrated 
previous  to  puberty,  stimulation  of  the  nervi  erigentes,  if 
cari’ied  out  after  adult  age  has  been  reached,  does  not  produce 
erection,  thus  showing  that  in  the  absence  of  the  testes,  the 
mechanism  of  erection  is  not  developed. 

If  in  the  female  ovariotomy  or  the  removal  of  the  ovaries 
be  performed  after  sexual  maturity  has  been  reached,  the  uterus 
undergoes  a gradual  atrophy  ; if  the  removal  be  carried  out 
before  puberty,  the  uterus  remains  infantile  or  undeveloped. 
Mr.  Carmichael  and  I have  shown  that  on  the  other  hand,  if 


* Simpson  and  Marshall  : “ On  the  EfEect  of  Stimulating  the  Nervi 
Erigentes  in  Castrated  Animals,”  Quart.  Jour.  Exper.  Phys.,  Vol.  1,  1908. 
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the  uterus  be  removed,  whether  before  or  after  puberty,  it  has 
no  effect  upon  the  development  or  functional  activity  of  the 
ovaries,  although  it  is  obvious  that  under  such  a,  condition 
pregnancy  can  no  longer  occur. 

Furthermore,  heat  cannot  be  experienced  after  complete 
ovariotomy,  the  oestrous  cycle  thereby  ceasing.  In  those  cases 
in  which  oestrus  is  reported  to  have  taken  place  after  the 
extirpation  of  the  ovaries,  its  occurrence  is  probably  to  be 
explained  by  supposing  that  a portion  of  one  of  the  ovaries 
was  accidentally  left  behind  at  the  time  of  the  operation. 
Experiments  have  shown  that  in  rabbits  and  other  animals,  a 
small  fragment  of  ovary  may  regenerate  into  one  of  quite 
considerable  size  in  the  course  of  a few  months,  and  that  after 
the  removal  of  one  ovary  the  remaining  one  can  undergo  a 
process  of  compensatory  growth.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
the  power  of  functional  restitution  pos.^essed  by  these  organs 
is  by  no  means  slight.  Moreover,  there  are  cases  on  record 
of  the  occurrence  of  pregnancy  after  the  supposed  removal 
of  the  ovaries,  thus  showing  that  the  operation  had  been 
incomplete,  and  that  regeneration  had  followed. 

The  removal  of  the  uterus  and  oviducts  (f.e.,  the  tubes 
which  convey  the  ova  to  the  uterus)  does  not  pi'event  the 
occurrence  of  heat,  but  in  some  cases  the  indications  of 
pro-oestrum  are  less  marked,  since  there  can  be  no  uterine 
bleeding.  Our  experiments  have  shown  however  that  subse- 
quent to  the  removal  of  the  uterus  from  rabbits  during  early 
life,  the  animals  experienced  sexual  desire  after  reaching 
maturity,  and  copulated  normally,  and  that  the  follicles  in  the 
ovary  were  discharged  at  such  times,  ova  being  simply  expelled 
into  the  body  cavity. 

Ovariotomy,  like  castration  in  the  male,  frequently  results  in 
a deposition  of  fat  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  but  whether 
this  is  a direct  consequence  of  the  removal  of  the  generative 
organs  upon  the  metabolism,  or  an  indirect  result  due  to  the 
increased  lethargy  of  disposition  which  so  often  follows  the 
operation,  is  still  an  open  question.  Hobday*  has  shown  that 
ovariotomy  may  be  a useful  expedient  for  unworkable  or  trouble- 
some mares,  and  that  vice  may  thereby  be  cured,  especially 
where  it  is  associated  with  a prolongation  or  too  frequent 
recurrence  of  oestrus.  With  young  sows,  in  certain  localities, 
it  is  a regular  practice  to  remove  the  ovaries  to  prevent  heat  and 
to  assist  the  animals  to  fatten.  I am  informed  that  it  is  also 
common  to  remove  the  uterus  for  the  same  purpose,  but  this 
operation  is  superfluous,  since  extirpation  of  that  organ,  although 
sufficient  to  induce  sterility,  does  not  inhibit  pro-oestrum  and 

* Hobday  : On  Ovariotomy  in  Troublesome  Mares,”  Vetermary  Jour., 
Vol.  62,  1906. 
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oestrus  unless  the  ovaries  be  also  removed.  Further,  unless  the 
extirpation  of  the  ovaries  be  complete,  compensatory  growth 
may  take  place,  and  heat  may  recur  associated  with  the  usual 
outward  indications.  The  same  criticism  may  be  made  about 
the  practice  of  “ webbing,”  which,  according  to  Wallace,^  is 
a method  of  de-sexing  cattle,  prevalent  in  certain  parts  of 
Australia.  In  this  operation  the  oviducts  are  drawn  on  one 
side  so  as  to  destroy  their  normal  anatomical  relation  to  the 
ovaries,  and  prevent  them  from  receiving  the  ripe  ova  that 
are  discharged  at  ovulation.  Such  a method  cannot  inhibit 
the  cyclical  recurrence  of  heat,  since  this  depends  upon  the 
functional  activity  of  the  ovaries  which  are  apparently  left 
intact,  but  webbing  is  no  doubt  a very  efficient  means  of 
preventing  conception.  So  also  with  fowls  ; hens  cannot  be 
properly  de-sexed  or  converted  into  true  “poulardes”  by  merely 
withdrawing  a portion  of  the  oviduct,  although  this  operation 
may  effectively  prevent  the  secretion  of  albumen  which  accom- 
panies egg  laying,  and  so  possibly  be  a factor  in  fattening  and 
general  growth. 

The  influence  of  the  ovaries  upon  the  other  organs  and 
tissues  is  chemical  rather  than  nervous  in  nature.  This  con- 
clusion has  been  established  by  experiments  on  dogs,  rats,  and 
other  animals,  in  which  the  ovaries  were  removed  from  their 
normal  positions  and  transplanted  mid-ventrally  on  to  the  wall 
of  the  body  cavity  or  into  the  tissues  of  the  kidneys.  In  such 
cases  the  ovaries,  although  deprived  of  their  ordinary  nervous 
connections,  still  continue  to  exert  an  influence  upon  the  uterus, 
which  instead  of  undergoing  atrophy,  passes  through  the  usual 
cyclical  changes.^  It  is  supposed,  therefore,  that  the  ovaries 
elaborate  one  or  more  internal  secretions  which  have  a specific 
action  upon  the  uterus,  and  a definite  influence  upon  the  whole 
metabolism.  In  the  same  kind  of  way  evidence  has  been 
adduced  that  the  testes  elaborate  internal  secretions  which 
influence  the  male  metabolism.  It  is  believed  that  these 
ovarian  and  testicular  secretions  circulate  in  the  blood  through- 
out the  entire  body,  their  presence  being  correlated  with  the 
characteristics  of  sex. 

The  functional  relation  between  the  ovaries  and  uterus  is, 
however,  an  especially  close  one.  As  already  stated,  the  uterus 
atrophies  after  ovariotomy.  The  growth  and  congestion  which 
the  uterus  undergoes  during  pro-cestrum  is  synchronous  with 
an  increased  activity  on  the  part  of  the  ovaries,  as  manifested 
by  the  production  of  mature  follicles  at  this  period.  Moreover 
the  more  excessive  hypertrophy  and  vascularisation  which 

' Wallace  : Farm  Live  Stock  of  Great  Britain.  Edinburgh,  1907. 

® Marshall  and  Jolly  : “ On  the  Results  of  the  -Removal  and  Transplantation 
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characterise  the  uterus  during  the  earlier  part  of  pregnancy  is 
associated  with  the  formation  of  bodies  called  corpora  lutea  in 
the  ovaries.  For  after  ovulation  and  when  the  ova  have  been 
discharged  the  follicular  epithelial  cells,  instead  of  degenerat- 
ing, undergo  an  enormous  increase  in  size  and  become  converted 
into  luteal  cells,  so  called  because  they  contain  a yellow  pigmen- 
ted substance  known  as  lutein.  These  luteal  cells  fill  up  the 
cavity  of  the  discharged  follicle  which  is  thus  converted  into 


Fig.  5. — Corpus  luteum  or  discharged  follicle  in  ovary  after  transplantation  into 

kidney. 

I.C.,  luteal  cells  filling  cavity  ; c.t.,  connective  tissue  wall  of  foDicle  ; k.t.,  tissue 
of  kidney. 

a corpus  luteum.  If  pregnancj"  supervenes  as  a result  of  con- 
ception during  oestrus,  these  corpora  lutea  continue  to  grow 
until  nearly  half  way  through  that  period,  when  they  gradually 
degenerate,  but  if  the  animal  fails  to  become  pregnant  they  go 
on  increasing  in  size  for  only  a few  days  and  then  dwindle. 
The  fully  formed  corpus  luteum  is  provided  with  a rich  blood 
supply,  and  has  all  the.  appearance  of  an  internally  secreting 
gland. 
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Experiments  upon  various  animals  (rabbits,  dogs,  &c.),  by 
Fraenckel,^  Dr.  Jolly,  and  myself,^  and  other  investigators  have 
shown  that  if  the  ovaries  with  their  contained  corpora  lutea  are 
extirpated  in  the  earlier  stages  of  pregnancy,  abortion  occurs. 
If  a sufl&cient  quantity  of  luteal  tissue  is  left  behind,  one  or 
more  of  the  developing  embryos  may  escape  abortion.  It  is 
assumed  therefore  that  the  corpora  lutea  contribute  an  essential 
factor  in  the  nutrition  of  the  embryo,  and  are  probably  necessary 
for  those  hypertrophic  changes  whereby  the  wall  of  the  uterus 
prepares  itself  for  the  reception  of  the  fertilised  ovum. 

Since  corpora  lutea  are  derived  only  from  discharged 
follicles,  the  amount  of  luteal  tissue  present  in  the  ovaries  must 
depend  upon  the  number  of  follicles  which  ruptured  at  ovula- 
tion. And  since  the  presence  of  luteal  tissue  is  a necessary 
factor  in  the  development  of  the  fertilised  ovum,  it  would  seem 
to  follow  that  there  is  a causal  relation  between  the  number  of 
follicles  that  discharge  at  ovulation,  and  the  provision  made  by 
the  uterus  for  the  developing  embryos.  A statistical  investiga- 
tion upon  fertility  in  Scottish  sheep  showed  that  among  flocks 
which  were  submitted  to  flushing  or  extra  feeding  at  tupping 
time,  not  only  was  the  fertility  greater,  but  the  frequency  of 
aboi’tion  was  less.  The  latter  result  may  have  depended  upon 
this  correlation  between  the  ovarian  and  uterine  functions, 
since  the  stimulation  of  the  ovarian  metabolism  at  tupping 
time  must  have  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a greater 
quantity  of  functional  luteal  tissue. 

It  is,  of  course,  undeniable  that  sporadic  (as  distinguished 
from  contagious  or  epizootic)  abortion  is  often  induced  by 
accidental  causes  such  as  physical  strain  or  sudden  fright,  but 
it  is  equally  true  that  some  individuals  are  more  liable  to  be 
affected  than  others.  Some  fortuitous  circumstance  may  be  the 
immediate  cause  of  an  animal  “ slipping  ” young,  but  it  is  no 
explanation  of  the  tendency  towards  abortion,  a tendency  which 
may  be  greater  at  some  times  than  others.  The  physiological 
conditions  which  favour  abortion  are  still  only  imperfectly 
understood,  but  one  fact  may  be  regarded  as  established,  namely, 
that  the  state  of  pregnancy  depends  not  only  for  its  initiation, 
but  also  for  its  continuance  (at  least  in  the  earlier  stages)  upon 
the  functional  activity  of  the  ovaries. 

As  already  stated,  flushing  sheep  or  giving  them  additional 
feeding  during  the  tupping  season  is  a means  of  increasing  the 
fertility  of  a flock  at  lambing  time.  So  also  it  has  been  found 
that  the  same  process  hastens  forward  the  time  of  tupping.  It 

* Fraenckel  : “ Die  Function  des  Corpus  Luteum,”  Arch,  of  Gyndh., 
Vol.  68,  1903. 

’ Marshall  and  Jolly  : “ Contributions  to  the  Physiology  of  Mammalian 
Reproduction,”  Phil.  Tram.  Royal  Soc.,  Vol.  198,  B.  1905. 
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would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  additional  feeding  promotes 
ovarian  secretory  activity,  and  so  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
recurrence  of  the  oestrous  cycle.  In  a similar  way  the  drug 
yohimbine,  by  providing  the  ovaries  with  a rich  blood  supply, 
and  so  increasing  the  ovarian  metabolism,  may  be  supposed  to 
favour  the  formation  of  the  internal  secretion  which  is  one  of 
the  exciting  causes  of  heat. 

Conversely,  an  excessive  food  supply  which  promotes  fatten- 
ing has  a retarding  influence  on  the  elaboration  of  the  ovarian 
internal  secretion.  Animals  which  have  been  fattened  often 
come  on  heat  very  irregularly.  This  condition  not  only  favours 
the  degeneration  of  follicles,  but  it  also  interferes  with  the 
ovarian  metabolism  in  other  ways.  Thus  I have  found  in  fat 
cows  and  heifers,  associated  with  a great  deposition  of  fat 
around  the  generative  organs,  a quantity  of  yellow  lipochrome 
present  in  those  cells  of  the  ovaries  which  are  believed  to  be 
normally  responsible  for  producing  the  internal  secretion. 
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THE  COST  OF  WINTER  GRAZING  IN 
EAST  NORFOLK. 

In  East  Norfolk,  as  in  East  Anglia  generally,  the  word 
grazing  does  not  imply  feeding  on  pasture  only  as  is  the 
case  elsewhere.  The  winter  grazing  of  bullocks  in  East 
Norfolk  is  carried  on  as  follows.  Stores  are  bought  in  the 
autumn,  chiefly  at  the  Saturday  market  on  Norwich  Hill, 
they  are  then  usually  turned  out  for  a few  days  on  to  an 
“ olland  ” (as  the  aftermath  is  called  locally),  pasture  or  marsh, 
where  they  are  broken  to  turnips.  They  are  then  got  into 
yards,  sheds,  or  boxes,  where  they  are  fattened  off  on  con- 
centrated foods  and  the  usual  plough  land  produce. 

The  ideas  of  feeders  differ  as  to  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  concentrated  food  to  give,  and  also  as  to  the  chopping  or 
shredding  of  the  roots,  and  the  use  of  long  hay,  hay  chaff,  or 
cut  straw.  Pulped  roots  are  said  to  go  farthest,  but  hand 
chopping  is  most  popular,  and  the  rapidity  and  dexterity  with 
which  this  tedious  operation  is  performed  by  the  bullock  ten- 
der is  marvellous.  A practical  hand  can,  with  a short  sickle 
only,  slice  up  176  bushels  of  roots  per  day  for  six  months, 
working  seven  days  a week,  attending  to  the  wants  of  forty- 
four  beasts,  and  receiving  15s.  per  week  for  his  labour,  but 
6(7.  a week  is  given  in  all  my  returns  as  the  average  cost  per 
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bullock.  To  show  how  little  energy  is  spent  in  this  root 
slicing,  a skilful  man  can  cut  up  a root  on  the  palm  of  his 
hand  without  hurting  his  skin. 

The  four  course  shift  being  the  usual  method  of  cultivation 
in  the  district,  about  one  quarter  of  each  farm  is  usually 
occupied  in  growing  roots,  and  as  the  land  is  generally  un- 
favourable for  sheep,  bullock  grazing  is  a staple  industry,  and 
up  to  a few  years  ago  was  looked  upon  as  highly  remunerative, 
especially  by  those  farmers  who  kept  no  regular  accounts  or 
made  no  yearly  valuation  of  their  business. 

With  a view  to  discovering  the  average  actual  profit  that 
was  made  from  bullock  grazing  locally,  during  the  season  of 
1906  I distributed  about  100  forms  of  some  fourteen  questions, 
asking  graziers  of  my  acquaintance  to  answer  them.  The  idea 
of  such  an  investigation  was  suggested  to  me  by  two  statements 
which  I had  heard  made  about  the  same  time. 

The  first  was' as  follows  : “The  best  season  I ever  had  was 
when  1 had  bullocks  put  in  by  a dealer  to  eat  my  roots.”  This 
was  said  by  a man  of  means  and  practical  experience,  who,  in 
order  to  save  himself  trouble  and  risk  had  recourse  to  the 
dealer.  Having  been  previously  imbued  with  the  prevalent 
idea  that  a farmer  who  thus  grazed  other  peoples’  cattle  was 
not  making  the  profit  he  might  otherwise  have  done,  I was 
naturally  somewhat  surprised  at  my  friend’s  statement.  Later 
on  I heard  a well  known  grazier  and  dealer  say  to  a third  party 
that  fifty  bullocks  which  he  had  put  in  for  a client  left  lOZ. 
apiece  after  fattening,  implying  that  this  500Z.  was  clear  profit. 
I then  set  myself  the  task  of  ascertaining,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, what  was  the  actual  average  profit  of  winter  grazing 
per  beast,  and  the  present  paper  contains  the  result  of  my 
inquiries. 

Method  of  Carrying  out  the  Investigation. 

In  order  that  my  investigation  should  give  results  as  repre- 
sentative as  possible,  I asked  for  information  from  both  small 
and  large  farmers,  and  sent  inquiry  forms  to  men  whose 
reputation  for  producing  good  beef  stood  low  as  well  as  to 
those  whose  name  stood  high  among  the  butchers. 

The  most  important  questions  asked  were  as  follows  : — 

How  many  bushels  of  roots  do  you  give  per  bullock  per  day  ? 

How  many  pounds  of  cake  or  meal  and  of  what  kind  ? 

How  many  pounds  of  hay,  chaff,  or  straw  chaff  ? 

What  was  your  acreage  of  roots  in  1906,  and  average  weight 
of  roots  grown  per  acre  ? 

What  number  of  beasts  did  you  graze  per  acre  ? 

How  long  on  an  average  did  each  of  your  bullocks  take  in 
fattening  ? 
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What  were  the  average  store  and  sale  prices  of  your 
bullocks  ? 

Number  op  Answers  Received. 

More  than  eighty  forms  were  returned  to  me  more  or  less 
fully  filled  in,  and  of  these  I selected  forty  of  the  most  repre- 
sentative and  reliable  for  tabulation  and  comparison.  Many  of 
the  returns  contained  additional  valuable  and  original  remarks. 
Several  gentlemen  kindly  submitted  their  cake  bills  and  balance 
sheets  for  the  year  ; thirty-two  stated  the  exact  acreage  of  their 
root  crop,  and  the  exact  number  of  bullocks  grazed  thereon. 

The  Use  and  Value  of  Roots  and  other  Foods. 

The  local  method  of  grazing  seems  to  be  fairly  uniform, 
especially  as  regards  the  quantity  of  roots  given  per  day. 
Experiments  conducted  in  the  county  some  years  since 
(Whitlingham,  Garrett  Taylor,  1896-1898)  indicate  forcibly 
that  a stinted  supply  of  roots  is  false  economy,  although 
graziers  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  less  favourable  to  the 
production  of  roots  than  our  own,  accuse  us  of  being  prodigal 
in  the  use  of  thfem.  I had,  however,  some  difficulty  in  arriving 
at  the  actual  amount  of  roots  consumed  per  bullock  per  day,  in 
consequence  of  the  various  sizes  of  “ bushel  ” skeps  locally  in 
use  ; some  containing  45  lb.,  some  56  lb.,  and  some  63  lb.,  of 
hand  chopped  roots  ; and  40  lb.,  52  lb.,  and  58  lb.  respectively 
when  the  roots  were  pulped  or  shredded.  From  personal 
investigation  I have  taken  three  bushels  of  both  swedes  and 
mangolds  chopped  to  average  135  lb. 

Swedes  and  mangolds  are  each  reckoned  at  5s.  per  ton,^ 
linseed  cake  is  valued  at  8Z.  a ton,  cotton  cake  at  4Z.  15s.,  bean 
meal  at  16s.  &d.  for  nineteen  stone,  or  6h  19s.  per  ton,  oat  meal 
11s.  per  twelve  stone,  or  11.  6s.  8rf.  per  ton,  hay  at  3Z.  per  ton, 
and  straw  chaff  at  30s.  Other  commodities  are  estimated  at 
market  prices  or  at  the  prices  given  me  by  the  graziers.  Six- 
pence a week  is  allowed  for  labour  for  each  bullock,  but  no 
charge  is  made  for  straw  used  for  litter.,  housing,  interest  on 
capital,  insurance,  commissions,  or  for  veterinary  or  other 
incidental  expenses.^ 

^ In  my  original  paper  on  this  subject,  read  before  the  Stalham  Farmers’ 
Club,  I allowed  Is.  &d.  per  ton  ; this  was  generally  objected  to  as  being  too 
high,  and  therefore,  in  deference  to  the  expressed  opinion  of  both  graziers  and 
valuers,  I reduced  it  to  5,s. 

® Nor  has  credit  been  given  to  the  feeding  bullocks  for  the  residual  or 
manurial  value  from  the  food-stuffs  used.  In  practice,  the  value  of  this  asset 
has  to  be  taken  by  the  farmer  in  the  corn  or  other  farm  produce  that  he  sells. 
This  will  be  referred  to  later  on  in  the  article.  It  is  only  when  a farmer  leaves 
his  holding,  and  gets  paid  for  his  “valuation,”  or  “tenant-right,”  that  this 
item  has  a value  which  can  be  expressed  in  & s.  d. 
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Result  of  Tabulating  Replies. 

I tabulated  the  forty  selected  returns  in  the  following 
manner  : — 

1.  In  order  of  the  number  of  weeks  that  the  beasts  were 
kept. 

2.  In  order  of  the  daily  cost  of  food  consumed. 

3.  In  order  of  the  price  of  stores. 

4.  A general  summary  showing  the  averages  of  all  the 
items. 


Table  I. — Table  showing  results  obtained  ivith  beasts  fed  for 
the  longest,  the  shortest,  and  the  average  periods. 


Price 

paid 

for 

stores 

Number 

of 

weeks 

feeding 

Gain  per 
head  at 
sale 

Total 
cost  of 
feeding 

Net  gain 
or  loss 
per 
beast 

Weight 

of 

roots 

given 

daily 

Weight 

of 

arti- 

ficial 

food 

given 

daily 

Weight 
of  hay 
and 
chaff 
given 
daily 

Total 
cost  of 
daily 
food 
+6(i.  per 
week  for 
labour 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

lb. 

,1b. 

lb. 

s.  d. 

13  3 0 

30  max. 

8 17  0 

8 1 3 

0 15  9 
gain 

135 

6 

3 

0 9 

11  0 0 

30  max. 

7 10  0 

9 4 9 

1 14  9 

loss 

135 

7 

4 

0 lOf 

14  0 0 

12  min. 

7 0 0 

6 8 3 

0 11  9 

gain 

120 

10 

28 

1 6J 

11  10  10 

13  min. 

7 0 0 

4 5 6 

2 14  7 
gain 

120 

9 

7 

0 Hi 

13  10  0 

21  aver- 
age 

7 10  0 

6 12  3 

0 17  9 
gain 

135 

8 

4 

0 lOi 

As  the  tables  from  which  I have  deduced  the  results 
obtained  are  so  very  voluminous,  it  does  not  seem  desirable 
to  reproduce  them  here,  and  I therefore  content  myself  with 
saying  that  it  appears  to  me  conclusive  from  Tables  I.  and  II. 
that  those  who  feed  grazing  bullocks  most  cheaply  and  those 
who  keep  them  the  shortest  time  have  the  most  likelihood  of 
some  profit.  This  is  irrespective  of  the  prime  cost  of  the 
stores.  I was  also  struck  by  the  fact  that  when  long  hay 
was  given  it  proved,  at  3Z.  per  ton,  to  be  an  expensive  item. 
Graziers  like  the  reputation  of  producing  a good  bullock,  but 
in  doing  so  must  trust  to  the  manurial  residue  rather  than  to 
direct  profit  from  the  sale  of  the  beast  to  recoup  them  for 
their  outlay. 
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The  more  bullock  yards  I go  into  the  more  am  I impressed 
by  the  fact  that  graziers  generally  hold  their  beasts  too  long, 
and  the  same  lesson  is  taught  by  the  returns  made  to  me. 
Graziers  seem  usually  to  overlook  the  fact  that  every  day  a 
bullock  lives  he  is  consuming  a certain  amount  of  food  merely 
to  keep  himself  alive,  and  this  daily  ration  is,  except  for  the 
manure  left  behind,  entirely  "wasted  once  the  animal  is  fit  for 
the  butcher. 

After  sixteen  weeks’  keep  a stone  of  beef  will  cost  more, 
as  a general  rule,  to  lay  on  than  it  will  realize.  I had  not  a 
single  return  out  of  the  eighty  odd  that  were  sent  in  to  me 
where  some  profit  was  not  made,  provided  the  beasts  were  sold 
before  having  been  shut  up  for  seventeen  weeks,  irrespective 
of  the  price  they  cost  as  stores,  and  so  long  as  the  daily  rations 
did  not  exceed  Is.  0;^(i.  in  cost.  Again,  I have  no  return  where 
the  daily  cost  did  not  exceed  , and  the  bullock  was  kept 
not  more  than  twenty-nine  weeks,  which  does  not  show  some 
profit,  a profit  which,  as  I read  the  returns,  would  probably 
have  been  much  greater  than  it  was  had  the  beast  been  sold 
earlier.  It  is  certainly  true  that  butchers  prefer  a bullock  that 
shows  his  fat  externally  and  handles  well.  Their  preference 
is  easily  accounted  for,  because,  as  a general  rule,  the  better  a 
beast  handles  the  better  he  will  die,  which  is  another  way  of 
saying  the  more  internal  fat  he  will  carry.  The  consumers, 
the  general  public,  do  not  require  extra  fat  joints,  so  that  we 
would  emphasise  that  it  is  the  butcher  alone  who  gains  ; for 
much  internal  fat  is  not  credited  to  the  farmer  when  carcase 
weight  is  taken. 

“Time  and  Turnips.” 

An  ancient  local  adage  states  that  “ time  and  turnips,”  that 
is,  plenty  of  both,  are  required  for  the  production  of  prime 
beef,  and  it  is  said  to  be  impossible  by  rapid  artificial  feeding, 
or  without  a prolonged  diet  of  turnips,  to  secure  a bullock 
which  not  only  will  handle  and  die  well,  but  whose  flesh  will 
show  a succulent  marbling  of  fat  granules  surrounding  the 
meat  tissues  of  the  cut  up  joints.  This  theory,  however, 
when  tested  in  practice  by  my  investigations,  has  proved 
fallacious. 

Some  Comparisons. 

Let  us  compare  the  results  of  keeping  bullocks  for  the 
longest  and  the  shortest  times  mentioned  in  the  returns, 
namely,  thirty  weeks  and  twelve  weeks  i*espectively. 

One  lot  of  cattle  fed  for  the  longer  period  cost  121.  a head 
as  stores,  and  were  fed  as  follows  : 156  lb.  of  roots,  with  hay 
and  straw  chaff  only  for  the  first  fifteen  weeks,  then  4 lb. 
of  linseed  cake,  3 lb.  of  cotton  cake,  and  3 lb.  of  bean  meal 
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for  a further  fifteen  weeks,  a total  of  thirty  weeks’  feeding 
in  all.  The  average  ration  during  this  time  cost  per 

day.  The  gain  per  head  on  sale  was  9Z.,  the  net  gain  13s.  2d. 
each. 

Another  lot  of  bullocks  cost  14Z.  as  stores.  They  were 
only  grazed  for  twelve  weeks,  received  a daily  ration  of  120  lb. 
of  pulped  roots,  7 lb.  of  linseed  cake,  3 lb.  of  bean,  oat,  and 
maize  meal  mixed,  and  8 lb.  of  hay  and  straw  chaff.  When 
sold  they  realised  11.  per  head  more  than  cost  price,  and  left 
a net  gain  of  11s.  2d.  each. 

Here  is  a comparison  of  three  sets  of  similar  priced  stores, 
kept  for  different  periods  of  time  upon  various  weights  and 
mixtures  of  food  : — 


Prime  cost 

No.  of  weeks 

Cost  per  day 

Net  gain  or  loss 

£ 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

11 

30 

10| 

Loss  1 t 

3i 

11 

20 

HtV 

Loss  0 4 

5 

11 

20 

10 

Gain  1 2 

01 

It  will  be  seen  that  from  the  above  the  first  lot  were  kept 
too  long,  and  that  the  second  lot  were  supplied  with  too 
expensive  food. 

Comparing  the  first  and  third  lots  of  bullocks  together, 
which  both  cost  the  same  price  as  stores,  and  both  consumed 
practically  the  same  amount  of  food  and  at  almost  the  same 
daily  cost,  we  find  as  follows  : the  third  lot  were  sold  at  the 
end  of  twenty  weeks  and  paid  22s.  a head  for  their  grazing, 
while  the  first  lot  were  kept  for  thirty  weeks  and  lost  over 
24s.  apiece  on  sale.  Both  lots  had  plenty  of  turnips  (about 
130  lb.  per  diem),  and  those  which  were*  kept  the  longest  were 
fed  a little  more  highly  on  artificials.  “ Time  and  turnips  ” 
may  be  prime  factors  in  producing  prime  beef,  but  in  this 
instance  proved  remarkably  unremunerative  to  the  grazier  in 
practical  application. 

Comparing  again  similar  priced  stores,  we  find — 


Prime  cost 

No.  of  weeks  kept 

Cost  per  day 

Net  gain  or  loss 

£ 

d. 

£ s.  d. 

13 

28 

151 

Loss  0 16  101 

13 

20 

151 

Loss  0 8 9 

This  suggests  that  the  first  lot  were  kept  too  long  and  at 
too  great  a cost,  while  the  second  lot,  though  only  grazed  for 
twenty  weeks,  v/ere  too  expensively  fed. 
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In  the  following  table  we  get  the  comparative  cost  of  food 
of  six  lots  of  animals  bought  in  at  the  same  price  : — 

Table  II. 


Prime  cost 

No.  of  weeks  kepi 

Cost  per  day 

Net  gain  or  loss 

£ 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

1.  14 

24  • 

9* 

Gain  111 

1 

2.  14 

24 

Ilf 

Loss  0 17 

7 

3.  14 

22 

14 

Loss  2 10 

9 

4.  14 

20 

lOi 

Gain  0 17 

9 

5.  14 

18 

Loss  1 3 

0 

6.  14 

12 

18i 

Gain  0 11 

9 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  first  and  second  lots  of  beasts  differ 
very  much  as  regards  profits  made.  We  find,  in  the  case  of 
No.  2,  that  their  food  cost  11.  I7s.  Id.  more  than  that  of  No.  1, 
which  goes  far  towards  explaining  this.  The  food  supply  of 
the  third  lot  was  evidently  far  too  dear,  whilst  the  cheapness 
of  the  rations  supplied  to  the  fourth  lot  allowed  of  a margin 
of  profit.  Lot  No.  5 were  too  expensively  fed,  while  the  short 
time  that  No.  6 were  kept  enabled  them,  though  costing  so 
much  more  per  head  per  day,  to  show  a balance  on  the  right 
side. 

Best  and  Worst  Returns. 

The  best  return  made  to  me  showed  an  average  sale  gain 
per  beast  of  3Z.  19s.  Id.  The  average  price  of  the  stores  was 
121.  They  were  kept  for  twenty-two  weeks,  receiving  mean- 
while per  day  135  lb.  of  roots,  4 lb.  of  linseed  cake,  and  7 lb. 
of  hay  and  chaff,  at  a total  cost  of  &l.  Os.  8rf.  per  head.  They 
averaged  221.  apiece  on  sale. 

The  worst  return  sent  in  was  as  follows  : Cost  of  stores, 
14/.  each.  They  were  kept  for  twenty-two  weeks  at  an  average 
cost  of  9/.  10s.  9c/.,  their  food  consisting  of  135  lb.  of  roots, 
5 lb.  of  linseed  cake,  4 lb.  cotton  cake,  3 lb.  bean  meal,  and 
7 lb.  of  hay  and  chaff  daily  ; the  result  being  a loss  of  21. 
10s.  9(/.  per  bullock.  Comparing  these  two  returns,  we  find 
that  the  two  lots  of  bullocks  were  kept  for  the  same  time  and 
received  the  same  quantity  of  roots  ; one  lot,  however,  had 
twice  as  much  artificial  food  as  the  other,  and  yet  finished  off 
6/.  10s.  2d.  per  head  the  worse.  This  result  suggests  that 
either  the  12/.  stores  were  most  advantageously  bought  and 
sold,  and  were  of  better  quality  to  start  with,  or  that  the  14/. 
beasts  were  both  over-kept  and  over-fed.  There  may  have 
been  some  mistake  in  the  figures  given  me,  but  I am  certain 
that  those  who  filled  up  these  two  forms  both  believed  that 
the  figures  which  they  laid  before  me  actually  represented 
what  their  bullocks  had  respectively  cost  them. 
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The  greatest  average  outlay  in  fattening  was  111.  16s.  lOii., 
and  the  least  in  all  the  returns  was  11.  5s.  5d.  The  former  lot 
of  bullocks  cost  13Z.  to  buy  in  and  gained  IH.  per  head  on  sale, 
after  having  been  kept  for  twenty-eight  weeks,  a loss  of  16s.  lOt^. 
per  beast.  Those  that  cost  least  to  fatten  had  cost  IIZ.  10s.  10c?. 
each  to  buy  in,  and  gained  71.  per  head  on  sale  after  having 
been  grazed  for  thirteen  weeks  at  a cost  of  ll^c?.  per  day,  or 
11.  5s.  5d.  for  the  whole  period.  They  thus  showed  a net  gain 
of  21.  14s.  Id.  The  daily  rations  of  the  former  lot  were  168  lb. 
of  roots,  2 lb.  of  linseed  cake,  2 lb.  of  cotton  cake,  ^ peck  of 
barley  meal,  the  same  of  bean  meal,  and  1 lb.  of  hay  ; whilst 
the  latter  had  120  lb.  of  pulped  roots,  6 lb.  of  cake,  .3  lb.  of 
bean  meal,  and  7 lb.  of  chaff. 

Comparing  those  bullocks  on  my  list,  whose  daily  food  cost 
the  most  with  those  whose  food  cost  the  least,  I find  that  stores 
at  14?.  each  that  were  kept  for  twelve  weeks  at  a cost  of  18jc?. 
a day  sold  for  71.  gain,  or  a net  profit  of  11s.  9(?.  per  head.  The 
detail  of  their  feeding  has  been  previously  given,  see  No.  6, 
Table  II.,  page  88. 

Stores  bought  at  13?.  15s.  and  kept  for  twenty-six  weeks  at 
6|c?.  per  day  gained  71.  8s.  apiece  on  sale,  and  left  a satisfactory 
balance  of  21.  3s.  2c?.  each.  They  had  during  the  above  period 
been  given  a daily  ration  of  3 lb.  of  straw  chaff,  3 lb.  of  long 
hay,  3 lb.  of  cotton  and  linseed  cake  mixed,  and  120  lb.  of 
pulped  roots,  totalling  129  lb.  I may  say  that  this  lot  of 
bullocks,  contrary  to  general  practice,  were  given  mangold  and 
swedes  mixed  from  the  first. 

Many  feeders,  in  computing  their  profit  on  grazing,  merely 
compare  the  price  at  which  they  buy  in,  with  that  at  which 
they  dispose  of  their  bullocks,  not  taking  any  account  of  the 
time  they  stood  out  of  their  money,  or  of  the  cost  of  keeping 
the  beasts.  There  is,  however,  evidence  of  the  fact  that  long 
ago  winter  grazing  was  known  to  be  an  uncertain  business, 
witness  the  saying  that  “ three  good  root  crops  in  succession 
will  ruin  any  farmer.”  The  meaning  of  this  proverb  is  that  a 
plethora  of  roots  causes  an  unusual  demand  for  stores,  and  so 
runs  up  their  price.  It  follows  from  the  extra  large  numbers 
of  stores  put  up,  that  fat  cattle  are  over  produced  with  a conse- 
quent fall  in  the  selling  price  of  beef. 

According  to  the  forty  selected  returns,  the  average  net 
gain  per  beast  for  winter  grazing  works  out  at  a fraction  under 
half-a-guinea,  but  taking  only  those  thirty-two  forms  which 
I selected  as  being  the  more  especially  reliable,  this  profit  is 
reduced  to  a fraction  over  8s.  8(?.  Whilst  gathering  informa- 
tion by  conversation  for  the  purpose  of  this  investigation,  I 
found  that  graziers  generally  scorned  the  idea  of  the  net  profit 
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per  beast  being  under  21.  Supposing  the  prime  cost  of  the 
store,  together  with  the  expense  of  fattening  it,  came  to  20^., 
and  the  time  taken  in  grazing  it  were  twenty-six  weeks,  and 
the  profit  arising  therefrom  21.  this  would  be  at  the  rate  of 
20  per  cent,  interest  per  annum  ; whereas,  according  to  the 
figures  given  me  for  the  purpose  of  this  inquiry,  the  outlay  on 
bullock  grazing  does  not  yield  6 per  cent,  on  the  average. 

Number  op  Beasts  Grazed  per  Acre  of  Roots. 

I think  it  will  be  of  interest  to  give  the  following  statement 
showing  the  maximum,  minimum,  and  average  weights  and 
values  as  arrived  at  by  a summary  of  the  thirty-two  selected 
returns. 


No.  of  beasts 
grazed 
per  acre 

Estimated  weigbl 
of  roots  per  acre 

Value  of  roots  per 
acre  at  5s.  per  ton 

Actual  net  gain  or  loss 
per  beast 

Maximum  3 

40  tons 

£ s.  d. 

10  0 0 

Maximum  £3  19  4 

Minimum  1 

18  tons 

4 10  0 

(gain) 

Minimum  £2  10  9 

Average  P8 

25  tons 

6 5 0 

(loss) 

Average  £0  8 8 

(gain) 

Stores. 

A comparison  of  the  data  concerning  the  highest  and  the 
lowest  priced  stores,  bears  out  the  generally  received  idea  that 
the  smallest  cattle  take  the  longest  time  to  prepare  for  the 
butcher,  8Z.  stores  being  held  for  twenty-eight  weeks,  whilst 
those  which  cost  16Z.  apiece  went  to  market  at  the  end  of 
eighteen  weeks. 

Some  of  our  most  successful  graziers  endeavour  to  secure 
the  best  possible  stores,  i.e.,  the  largest  and  most  forward  in 
condition,  believing,  according  to  their  own  saying,  that  “ meat 
can  be  bought  cheaper  than  it  can  be  made.”  The  grazier, 
moreover,  can  always  find  a ready  sale  for  such  bullocks  as  he 
cannot  finish  off  for  want  of  sufficient  roots,  it  being  a prevalent 
idea  that  the  first  half  time  of  a beast’s  fattening  is  the  most 
expensive,  and  that  it  is  only  during  the  latter  period  of 
grazing  that  a bullock  begins  to  grow  into  money.  It  may 
appear  so,  if  the  eye  alone  be  taken  as  a guide,  but  all  carefully 
conducted  experiments  have  proved  that  the  last  stones  cost 
most  to  lay  on.  The  success  of  those  graziers  who  believe 
otherwise  probably  depends,  not  upon  the  more  forward  con- 
dition of  the  stores  they  buy,  but  upon  their  own  practical 
judgment  and  skill  in  the  selection  of  animals  that  are  naturally 
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good  doers  and  that  will  grow,  as  well  as  fat,  whilst  grazing, 
and  further,  on  subsequent  judicious  management. 

Three  complaints  are  frequently  heard  about  the  present 
supply  of  stores.  In  the  first  place  there  is  their  high  price  ; 
secondly,  that  the  Government  veto  prevents  the  importation 
of  Canadian  lean  cattle,  which  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  former  complaint ; thirdly,  local  graziers  say  that 
they  can  only  get  the  “culls,”  the  best  of  the  animals,  bred 
either  in  Ireland  or  in  our  grassland  counties,  being  either  sold 
and  killed  straight  from  pasture  or  otherwise  disposed  of  else- 
where. Those  that  arrive  at  Norwich  Hill  are,  they  say,  mixed 
up,  originating  from  various  localities  and  strangers  to  one 
another,  and  they  consequently  take  some  time  before  settling 
down.  The  practice  of  dishorning  full  grown  bullocks  is  no 
longer  cai’ried  on,  but  the  presence  of  a bull  in  a yard  of 
turbulent  horned  bullocks  is  held  to  ensure  order  and  quietude. 

There  seems  to  be  a general  consensus  of  opinion  in  favour 
of  single  boxes  over  open  yards  or  closed  sheds  in  which  a 
number  of  beasts  are  tied  up.  Those  grazed  in  the  latter  fashion 
are  said  not  to  develop  their  forequarters  proportionately. 

The  use  of  rock  salt  is  not  at  all  general,  and  I have  neither 
seen  nor  heard  of  a lump  of  chalk  being  supplied  to  small 
beasts  as  used  to  be  the  almost  regular  practice  with  Essex 
calf-rearers. 

In  spite  of  the  precautions  taken  against  cruelty  on  Norwich 
Hill,  I believe  that  many  pounds  are  lost  to  graziers  by  the  nose 
and  hide  soreness  of  animals  that  have  been  unnecessarily 
knocked  about  at  market. 

Very  few  home  breds  are  locally  reared.  The  purchase  and 
upbringing  of  calves  has  been  experimented  with,  but  pastures 
hereabouts  are  few  and  flies  are  plentiful,  and  moreover,  our 
comparatively  short  annual  rainfall  does  not  encourage  the 
continual  growth  of  grass.  Some  few  heifers  and  calves  are 
fatted  together,  but  not  so  many  as  formerly,  although  a hand- 
some return  generally  results  as  compared  with  the  average 
profit  arising  from  steers,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  there  are, 
of  course,  some  extra  risks  incurred. 

It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  in  Kent’s  Norfolk  Tour, 
published  in  1808,  an  acre  of  roots  is  said  to  have  produced 
from  thirty  to  forty  three-horse  cartloads,  which  would  fat 
a 40  or  50  stone  Scotch  bullock.  We  do  more  than  this  now. 

In  Marshall’s  Rural  Economy  of  the  county,  1787,  we  find 
that  the  present  preference  of  our  chief  graziers  for  large  and 
forward  stores  was  even  then  the  vogue.  He  says:  “Mr.  R. 
always  buys  a good  bullock.  If  a man  don’t  buy  a good  thing, 
he  can  never  expect  to  have  anything  capital  ; he  does  not 
mind  a few  shillings  at  St.  Faith’s  ” (fair  held  in  October). 
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“ We  think  nothing  of  a difference  at  this  time  of  the  year  of 
3Z.  or  4Z.  a bullock  ” ; and  again,  “ Mr.  B.  always  buys  the  best 
bullocks  he  can  lay  his  hands  on,  and  he  is,  and  has  been  for 
some  years,  esteemed  very  justly  the  best  grazier  in  this 
neighbourhood.” 

From  the  same  authority  we  find  that  the  greater  weight 
and  feeding  value  of  smaller  roots  closely  grown  was  thus  early 
realised,  though  some  farmers  are  even  now  sceptical  on  these 
points.  Mr.  Marshall  quotes  two  authorities  who  were  always 
attentive  to  their  hoers,  to  see  that  they  did  not  set  out  the 
plants  too  thin,  attributing  “the  good  proof  of  turnips,  chiefly 
to  their  thightness  ” (f.e.,  closeness  on  the  land). 

As  to  the  comparative  value  then  of  Irish  and  home  bred 
stores,  nine  of  the  former,  bought  at  St.  Faith’s  fair  (October 
17),  seven  at  seven  guineas  each,  and  two  at  six  guineas  apiece, 
were  again  sold  at  Smithfield  in  the  beginning  of  June,  four  of 
the  smallest  at  16/.,  and  the  remainder  at  18/.  and  upwards. 
“ This,”  Mr.  Marshall  adds,  “ is  probably  the  greatest  grazing 
that  ever  occurred  in  the  county.  Much,  however,  depends  on 
the  choice  of  a bullock  for  fatting.  The  Norfolk  farmers  know, 
or  pretend  to  know,  whether  a bullock  will  grow  during  the 
time  of  his  fatting  ; and  it  is  the  bullock  which  grows  and  fats 
at  the  same  time  which  leaves  most  profit  to  the  grazier.” 

The  specially  good  return  made  by  home  breds  is  reported 
as  follows  : “Nine  beasts  sold,  one  for  10/.,  the  rest  for  about  9/. 
apiece,  so  that  in  less  than  seven  months  they  more  than 
doubled  their  cost,  paying  about  8s.  2\d.  a week,  which,  not- 
withstanding their  high  price  as  stores,  is  great  work  for  a 
bullock  of  less  than  40  stone,  and  shews  in  a striking  manner 
the  value  of  the  Norfolk  breed  of  cattle.” 

As  to  the  indescribable  something  which  makes  the  good 
judge,  Mr.  Marshall  rightly  adds,  “ a thick  skin  is  a favourite 
point  in  Highland  cattle  : and  there  may  be  other  points 
symptomatic  of  a growing  bullock,  but  1 am  apprehensive  that 
a good  grazier  forms  his  judgment  from  general  appearances, 
and  from  intuitive  impressions,  rather  than  from  particular 
marks  and  signs  : and  I am  of  opinion,  nothing  but  continued 
practice  and  close  attention  can  make  a man  a judicious  grazier.” 

The  Middle  Man. 

The  margin  of  profit  on  winter  grazing  being  so  small  and 
uncertain,  and  the  roots  grown  for  this  purpose  being  the  most 
expensive  crop  to  produce  in  the  four-course  shift,  all  possible 
care  must  be  taken  to  keep  down  as  much  as  possible  all 
incidental  expenses  connected  with  the  sale  and  purchase  of 
the  bullocks.  The  usual  commission,  if  a middleman  be 
employed  either  to  buy  in  or  sell  out,  varies  from  five  to  ten 
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shillings  a beast.  The  profit  arising  from  fatting  that  beast 
may  thus  easily  be  absorbed,  but  so  much  depends  on  the 
quality  of  the  stores  procured  that  it  is  better  to  pay  for  the 
services  of  a capable  man  than  to  rely  upon  one’s  own  judg- 
ment, if  that  be  faulty  and  uncertain.  I have  previously 
referred  to  the  custom  of  “ putting  in  ” bullocks,  and  this 
method  is  generally  adopted  by  those  who  are  short  of  cash 
or  credit,  and  several  good  judges  of  bullocks,  with  plenty  of 
capital  at  their  command,  make  a lucrative  business  out  of 
sending  (or  “ putting  ”)  in  cattle  to  consume  their  neighbour’s 
roots,  at  so  much  a head  or  so  much  a week. 

Printed  forms  containing  the  conditions  as  between  dealer 
and  grazier  are  in  vogue,  and  are  signed  by  both  parties  to 
the  contract.  A large  proportion  of  graziers  hereabouts  fat 
bullocks  on  such  terms  at  about  3s.  per  week.  Perhaps  half 
of  our  graziers  buy  their  own  stores,  while  the  other  half  pay 
some  one  else  a commission  to  purchase  for  them,  or  else  have 
beasts  put  in  to  consume  what  roots  they  grow.  More  of  this 
latter  procedure  goes  on  than  is  generally  supposed,  the  ten- 
dency being  for  tenant  farmers  to  rent  more  land  than  they 
have  capital  for,  knowing  that  they  can  always  be  accommo- 
dated in  this  manner.  Most  of  the  small  farmers  commence 
business  in  this  way. 

Markets. 

Norwich  Castle  Hill  is  the  centre  of  the  great  beef  industry 
of  the  Eastern  Counties,  and  is  the  largest  market  for  store 
cattle  in  England,  beasts  being  brought  here  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  According  to  the  official  returns, 
last  year  (1908)  was  a record  season,  no  less  than  95,439  store 
cattle  passing  through  the  market.  32,632  fat  bullocks  changed 
hands,  but  this  was  464  less  than  in  1907.  The  market  toll 
for  the  latter,  as  well  as  for  the  bulls,  is  ?>d.  per  head,  and  for 
stores  and  cows  2d.  The  total  fees  received  at  the  cattle 
market  were  put  down  as  2,065Z.  last  year,  showing  a profit 
to  the  Corporation  of  about  1,000^.  The  market  opens  from 
November  to  February  inclusive  at  8 a.m.,  and  closes  at  4 p.m., 
and  during  the  remaining  months  the  hours  are  from  6 a.m. 
to  5 p.m.  Formerly  the  cattle  market  was  held  on  Tombland, 
but  there  seems  no  record  of  when  it  was  moved  thence  to  the 
Castle  Hill.  In  early  times  beasts  foi-  sale  were  probably  kept 
on  the  Town  Close.  The  earliest  charter  was  granted  by 
Edward  IV.  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  and  is  dated 
February  12,  1461. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  drovers  should  be  licensed, 
as  this  would  be  of  miich  assistance  in  further  curtailing  the 
unnecessary  cruelty  to  the  cattle,  though  there  has  been  a very 
noticeable  improvement  in  this  respect  since  the  R.S.P.C.A. 
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has  placed  inspectors  on  the  Hill ; but  still,  in  spite  of  all 
precautions,  drovers  and  loafers  are  constantly  to  be  seen 
prodding  and  whacking  any  inferior  animal  that  ventures  to 
show  itself  conspicuously  under  their,  often  self-constituted, 
charge.  Many  pounds  are  lost  annually  to  graziers  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ill-treatment  of  stores  at  market,  from  which 
sore  noses  and  eyes  and  bruised  bodies  result. 

The  largest  dealer  in  store  cattle  on  Norwich  Hill  has  been 
known  to  dispose  of  no  less  than  4,500  beasts  in  a month,  and 
once,  I believe,  he  sold  1,400  on  one  Saturday. 

The  earliest  buyers  in  the  day  are  generally  the  most 
successful.  In  the  first  place  they  get  the  pick  of  the  market, 
and,  secondly,  the  cattle  then  bought  do  not  have  to  stand  the 
racket  of  a whole  day  on  the  Hill,  from  which  some  beasts  do 
not  entirely  recover  for  at  least  a month. 

The  bulk  of  the  stores  offered  at  Norwich  comes  from 
Ireland,  the  Midlands,  and  the  North  of  England.  Home 
breds  — Shorthorns  and  Lincolns — find  most  favour  with 
graziers,  and  Herefords  are  perhaps  least  in  demand.  Aberdeen 
Angus  are  seldom  plentiful.  Some  of  our  graziers  go  to 
Leicester  for  stores,  and  a few  to  Shrewsbury,  but  fewer  in 
each  case  than  was  the  custom  a few  years  ago.  Most  even 
now  prefer  Norwich. 

Some  stores  have,  now  and  then,  been  sold  there  by  weight. 
One  of  my  correspondents  tells  me  of  a lot  thus  bought  there 
at  a less  price  than  had  previously  been  bid  for  them  as  they 
stood.  Other  graziers,  on  the  other  hand,  have  had  to  pay 
more  dearly  than  they  anticipated  when  making  their  bargain, 
in  consequence  of  leaving  the  machine  to  decide  the  price 
they  were  to  pay  per  beast. 

Disposal  op  Fat  Beasts. 

The  tendency  to  sell  at  home  seems  to  be  on  the  increase. 
Probably  about  one-third  of  all  the  bullocks  fatted  in  the 
district  are  disposed  of  in  this  manner,  while  the  rest  are  sent 
to  the  local  markets,  Norwich  chiefly,  nearly  every  other 
locality  in  England  being  represented  here  by  dealers  who 
buy  to  send  to  their  own  markets.  Other  bullocks  are  sent 
to  London  and  Leicester,  the  latter  bearing  a good  reputation 
locally  for  prices. 

The  old-fashioned  plan  of  sending  fat  cattle  to  London  in 
charge  of  a local  salesman  seems  to  be  rapidly  dying  out,  and 
I am  only  aware  of  one  man  now  being  thus  employed. 

There  is  a weekly  market  during  the  season  at  Yarmouth 
and  North  Walsham.  The  only  remaining  fairs  of  any  account 
in  the  district  are  “Tombland”  Fair  at  Norwich,  held  on  the 
Thursday  before  Good  Friday — this  is  chiefly  a market  for 
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stores  for  marsh  grazing — and  Ingham  Fair,  held  on  Trinity 
Monday.  This  market  is  said  to  date  back  to  1360  A.D.,  when 
one,  J.  Rump,  started  a repository  sale  here.  Instead  of 
decreasing  in  popularity  as  most  rural  fairs  have  done  within 
recent  years,  Ingham  seems  to  be  increasing  in  favour  as  a mart 
for  fat  cattle. 

Buyers  attend  from  all  parts  of  the  country — Yorkshire, 
Derby,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Leicester,  Nottingham,  Bed- 
fordshire, Portsmouth,  Southampton,  and  London  all  being 
represented.  Trade  is  generally  good,  as  beasts  of  the  best 
quality  only  are  usually  on  offer. 

The  East  Norfolk  Stock  Mart  Company,  in  which  several 
graziers  in  the  district  are  interested,  offer  prizes  for  cattle 
submitted  to  them  at  Ingham  Fair. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  History  of  Agricultural 
Prices  in  England,  Professor  Thorold  Rogers  states  that  in 
1249  the  price  of  a horse  at  Ingham  was  5s.  &d.,  that  of  an  ox, 
8s.  In  1270,  8s.  &d.  was  given  for  a bull.  In  1259,  wheat  sold 
at  Ingham  for  5s.  6(7.  a quarter. 

The  Weighbridge. 

The  weighbridge  is  a valuable  help  both  to  buyer  and  seller, 
as  well  as  of  great  assistance  to  the  feeder  in  giving  him  a 
definite  idea  of  the  progress  that  his  beasts  are  making.  It 
cannot,  of  course,  replace  experience  and  good  judgment,  but 
it  is  a very  useful  adjunct  to  them. 

The  present  disregard  of  this  instrument  is  inexplicable, 
but  it  is  partly,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  extent  to  which  dealers 
trust  their  own  powers.  The  block  test  competitions  all  over 
the  country  have  shown  how  near  some  can  estimate.  But 
they  have  also  shown,  on  the  other  hand,  how  many  farmers 
are  quite  unable  to  do  this.  As  showing  the  present  contempt 
for  the  machine’s  assistance,  I may  say  that  quite  recently  at 
Norwich,  I heard  a local  grazier  say,  speaking  of  the  weigh- 
bridge, “Nobody  ever  looks  at  it,”  and  yet  another  farmer 
observed,  “You  are  no  good  on  Norwich  Hill  unless  you  can 
judge  the  weight  of  a bullock  within  a stone.” 

I have  only  come  across  one  instance  in  which  the  weigh- 
bridge has  been  used  locally  in  order  to  ascertain  the  weight 
gained  during  the  earlier  and  later  periods  of  feeding  respec- 
tively. This  instance  confirms  the  scientific  opinion  that  the 
first  few  weeks  of  fattening  are  the  most  economical,  and  is 
opposed  to  the  opinion  of  the  great  majority  of  graziers  who 
look  chiefly  to  the  last,  two  months  for  their  profit. 

The  above-mentioned  experiment  was  a regular  revelation 
to  the  owner  of  the  beasts,  as  previous  to  this  test  he  had  been 
much  disappointed  at  the  apparent  want  of  progress  made  by 
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the  cattle  during  the  first  period  of  grazing.  He  had  not 
supposed  that  they  had  gained  any  weight,  whereas  the  weigh- 
bridge showed  him  that  they  had  increased  over  3 lb.  a day 
for  nineteen  days.  Herein,  I think,  is  the  explanation  of  how 
graziers  are  frequently  misled  into  thinking  that  their  profit 
is  made  during  the  latter  period  of  fattening,  the  fact  being 
that  the  progress  then  made  is  more  visible,  though  also  more 
expensive  and  slower  than  that  made  during  the  earlier  period. 

The  weighbridge  is  an  undoubted  safeguard  to  a man  who 
is  but  a poor  judge  of  the  standing  value  of  stores  or  of  fat 
cattle,  and  also  to  the  good  judge  of  live  weight  when  buying 
on  commission.  It  is  therefore  regrettable  that  its  use  on 
Norwich  Hill  and  elsewhere  is  so  restricted. 

General  Summary. 

A summary  consideration  of  all  the  returns  siibmitted  to 
me  leads  me  to  say  : — 

1.  That  local  graziers  are  not  making  nearly  so  large  a profit 
from  the  production  of  beef  as  they  themselves  have  hitherto 
thought. 

2.  That  the  longer  the  beast  is  kept  after  sixteen  weeks,  the 
more  uncertain  the  profit  becomes. 

3.  That  the  highest  feeders  are  not  the  greatest  gainers. 

4.  That  the  net  profit  being  so  comparatively  small  and 
uncertain,  great  care  and  skill  are  required  in  the  selection  of 
stores,  in  getting  them  on  to  fattening  foods  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  and  in  the  curtailing  of  all  incidental  expenses. 

5.  The  necessity  of  knowing  when  the  cost  of  keep,  together 
with  the  prime  cost  of  the  store,  approximates  to  the  selling 
value  of  the  fattened  bullock. 

The  great  value  of  these  returns,  is  of  course,  in  the  fact 
that  they  represent,  according  to  the  graziers’  own  statements 
and  figures,  what  is  being  done  by  local  men  whose  prime 
object  is  to  make  a direct  profit  from  the  production  of  beef, 
manure  being  with  them  a secondary  considei’ation.  I may 
say  that,  after  having  tabulated  the  returns,  I read  a paper 
based  upon  them  before  our  local  Farmers’  Club.  Many  of 
those  who  had  supplied  me  with  particulars  were  present,  but 
though  surprised  at  my  conclusions  they  could  not  controvert 
them,  though  more  than  one  gentleman  remarked  that  if  they 
were  correct  he  must  have  been  ruined  long  ago.  The  explana- 
tion of  such  not  having  happened,  in  my  opinion,  is  in  the  fact 
that  in  spite  of  the  recent  low  price  of  wheat,  enough  money 
has  been  made  out  of  corn  growing  to  compensate  for  the  poor 
return  from  grazing  bullocks. 

L,  Some,  who  recognised  that  there  was  not  so  much  profit  in 
the  practice  as  had  hitherto  been  supposed,  gave  as  an  excuse 
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the  perfectly  true  statement  that  they  could  not  farm  without 
manure,  and  that  they  must  have  bullocks  to  tread  down  their 
straw.  To  them  my  answer  was,  “ Quite  right,  but  see  that 
you  do  not  keep  them  too  long.” 

I was  then  met  with  the  objection,  “ We  cannot  send  our 
bullocks  to  market  when  they  are  what  the  butchers  would 
call  ‘about  three  parts  fat,’  because  we  cannot  replace  them 
with  similar  stores.  Small  stores  won’t  pay,  or  won’t  do  on 
my  farm,  and  I must  consume  my  roots  and  convert  my  straw 
into  manure,  and  so  I spin  out  the  time  for  grazing  my 
bullocks  accordingly.”  There  may,  in  some  seasons  especially, 
be  some  truth  in  the  statement  that  it  is  not  possible  to  pro- 
duce suitable  stores  after  Christmas,  but  supply  is  generally 
ruled  by  demand.  It  is  the  fashion  now  for  all  our  local 
graziers  to  buy  the  bulk  of  the  bullocks  they  require  at  the 
same  place  and  about  the  same  time,  meeting  together  on 
Norwich  Hill  and  bidding  practically  one  against  the  other. 
The  dealers  know  this,  and  prices  are  thus  inflated.  Surely 
co-operation  is  needed  here. 

The  average  price  paid  by  forty  graziers  for  their  stores, 
totalling  altogether  4,060  bullocks,  was  13Z.  Is.  2d.,  giving  a 
total  of  52,983Z.  Taking  now  the  averages  concerning  these 
beasts,  we  find  that  they  were  kept  for  21 1^5  weeks  at  a cost 
of  11.  Is.  2d.  per  head,  for  which  they  each  were  supplied 
throughout  the  whole  time  with  7|  lb.  of  artificial  food  daily, 
together  with  133  lb.  of  roots,  6 lb.  of  long  hay,  hay  chafi;,  or 
cut  straw,  and  sold  for  an  average  sale  gain  of  11.  11s.  Id. 
apiece,  or  a net  gain  of  10s.  bd.  each.  The  total  average  daily 
consumption  of  food  was  thus  147^  lb.,  and  their  daily  main- 
tenance amounted  to  ll\d.,  which  includes  &d.  per  week  per 

Table  III.- — General  Summary  of  Forty  Tabulated  Returns. 


Cost  of 
stores 

1 

No.  of 
weeks 
fatten- 
ing 

2 

Gain  per 
head 
on  sale 

3 

Total 
cost  of 
fattening 

4 

Net  gain 
or  loss 
per 
beast 

5 

Weight 

of 

roots 
given 
per  day 

6 

Weight 
of  arti- 
ficial 
food 
given 
per  day 

7 

Weight 

of 

chaff 
given 
per  day 

8 

Total 
cost 
per  day 
-i-6d.  per 
week  for 
labour 

9 

Maximum* 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  (i. 

£ s.  d. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

d. 

£ s.  d. 

16  0 0 
Minimum* 

30 

11  0 0 

11  16  0 

3 19  4 
(gain) 

189 

14 

28 

18i 

8 0 0 

12 

5 5 0 

5 4 9 

2 10  9 

(loss) 

90 

3 

3 

6i 

Average 

13  1 2 

2H 

7 11  8 

7 1 2 

0 10  6 
(gain) 

133 

73 

• 4 

6 

Hi 

The  figures  in  each  line  do  not  refer  to  the  same  animals  throughout. 
Note.— Food  weights  in  all  tables  represent  average  daily  consumption  during  the 
whole  period  of  grazing. 
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bullock  for  tending.  The  evidence  of  all  the  returns  made 
to  me — that  is  over  eighty — proves  that  directly  the  daily  cost 
of  grazing  exceeds  or  the  beast  is  kept  for  more  than 

sixteen  weeks,  the  question  of  profit  becomes  very  uncertain. 
A rapid  turnover  in  capital  is  a point  to  be  observed  in  every 
business,  but  it  seems,  according  to  these  returns,  to  be  greatly 
neglected  by  local  graziers. 

To  show  the  extent  of  the  business  referred  to  in  the  forty 
tabulated  returns,  I may  say  that  they  include  particulars 
relating  to  the  grazing  of  some  4,060  bullocks,  which  cost 
52,983Z.  to  buy  in,  and  over  28,623Z.  to  fatten.  They  meantime 
consumed  more  than  35,000  tons  of  mangold  and  swedes, 
which,  at  5s.  per  ton,  may  be  reckoned  at  nearly  9,000Z. 
They  also  consumed  some  2,058  tons  of  artificial  food,  which,  at 
6Z.  10s.  per  ton  on  the  average,  would  have  cost  13,375Z.  1,547 

tons  of  hay,  cut  hay,  and  straw  chaff,  being  used  as  food,  this, 
at  21.  only  per  ton,  comes  to  over  3,090Z.,  and  labour  would 
cause  the  local  expenditure  of  another  2,130Z.  It  will  be  seen 
from  these  figures  that  the  expenditure  on  artificial  food 
exceeds  the  value  of  the  roots  consumed. 

There  is,  as  I have  said  above,  a general  consensus  of 
opinion  as  to  the  advantages  of  separate  boxes  over  tying  up, 
or  over  open  yards.  Each  beast  in  a loose  box  gets  its  fair  and 
uninterrupted  share  of  food,  and  it  is  easier  for  the  attendant 
to  see  when  a bullock  is  at  all  ailing  or  is  off  its  feed.  Bullocks 
undoubtedly  “ get  their  coats  ” quicker  under  cover,  and  the 
same  quantity  of  food  goes  further  than  when  fed  to  them  in 
an  open  yard  surrounded  by  shelters,  there  not  being  so.  much 
food  wasted  in  keeping  up  internal  heat.  At  the  same  time 
proper  ventilation  is  necessary  in  enclosed  premises  to  prevent 
sweating.  I have  seen  bullocks  that  had  clipping  irons  run 
down  once  on  either  side  of  the  spine  to  obviate  this. 

As  this  paper  will  probably  reach  some  of  those  who,  at  so 
much  trouble  to  themselves,  have  kindly  assisted  me  with 
information,  without  which  I should  have  been  unable  to 
compile  it,  I wish  in  conclusion  to  express  to  them  my  grate- 
ful thanks. 

Maurice  C.  H.  Bird. 

Brunstead  Rectory, 

Stalham. 
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WHEAT  PRICES  AND  THE  WORLD’S 
PRODUCTION. 

The  trend  of  wheat  prices  in  Great  Britain  last  year,  when  the 
London  Gazette  recorded  averages  of  48s.  to  50s.  per  quarter  in 
many  markets  of  the  country,  has  once  again  drawn  public 
attention  to  the  question  of  our  wheat  supply.  The  problem 
of  feeding  the  population  of  this  country,  and  of  Europe 
generally,  has  for  many  years  lain  dormant  under  the  soothing 
influence  of  low  prices.  But  the  sharp  upward  movement 
which  occurred  last  spring  has  re-awakened  the  interest  and 
anxiety  of  the  public.  It  has  also  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  British  agriculturist,  but  in  a somewhat  different  way. 
The  prices  which  he  has  been  getting  during  the  last  two  years 
have  been  far  more  profitable  than  for  some  time  past,  and  he 
has  been  asking  himself  whether  wheat  is  once  more  to  resume 
its  position  as  the  dominant  agricultural  product  of  the  country, 
or  whether  the  brief  glimmer  of  prosperity  will  not  presently 
be  extinguished  in  a lasting  gloom  of  depression. 

Both  the  consumers  of  bread  and  the  producers  of  wheat 
are  uncertain  as  to  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  last  year’s 
experience,  for  outside  trade  circles  people  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  rise  in  price  was  due  to  the  market  manipulation 
of  speculators,  and  not  to  a real  change  in  the  conditions  of  the 
world’s  supply.  Whether  the  rise  is  due  to  natural  causes,  or 
whether  it  is  only  an  artificial  disturbance  in  the  steady  flow  of 
prices,  is  a matter  of  fundamental  importance  to  both  the  buyer 
and  the  producer.  It  is  the  object  of  the  present  review  to 
throw  such  light  on  this  question  as  is  afforded  by  a study  of 
the  present  position  of  the  world’s  market,  and  of  the  steps  by 
which  modern  conditions  have  been  reached. 

At  the  present  day  more  than  four-fifths  of  all  the  bread 
consumed  in  this  country  is  made  of  corn  imported  from 
foreign  lands,  less  than  one-fifth  being  produced  at  home.  The 
British  farmer  is  thus  in  a position  in  which  the  market  for 
one  of  his  chief  products  is  determined  by  foreign  conditions. 
Such  a state  of  things  would  have  been  unbelievable  a hundred 
years  ago.  Even  so  late  as  1847  Porter  wrote  in  “ The  Progress 
of  the  Nation  ” as  follows  : — 

“ To  supply  the  United  Kingdom  with  the  single  article  of 
wheat  would  call  for  the  employment  of  more  than  twice  the 
amount  of  shipping  which  now  annually  enters  our  ports,  if, 
indeed,  it  would  be  possible  to  procure  the  grain  in  sufficient 
quantity.” 

Yet,  sixty  years  later,  not  only  do  we  import  a vastly  greater 
quantity  of  wheat  than  would  have  sufficed  for  the  whole 
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population  of  that  time,  but  it  is  purchased  at  a fraction  of  the 
price.  Moreover,  reliance  on  other  countries  for  our  food,  so 
far  from  causing  anxiety  to  the  consumer,  has  diminished  the 
likelihood  of  famine  by  diversifying  the  sources  of  supply. 
The  consumer  of  wheat  is  no  longer  dependent  on  the  vagaries 
of  the  British  climate,  but  is,  practically — leaving  out  the  risk 
of  war,  &c. — assured  of  a steady  and  certain  supply,  year  in 
and  year  out. 

The  influence  of  changing  conditions  is  best  seen  by  tracing 
in  outline  the  history  of  prices.  Two  broad  tendencies  are 
evident  at  once  from  the  most  casual  glance  at  the  figures.  In 
the  first  place  there  has  been  a continuous  fall  in  prices,  and 
in  the  second  an  increasing  steadiness  and  absence  of  big 
fluctuations.  These  two  tendencies  are  shown  by  the  following 
table,  which  represents  (i.)  average  prices  per  quarter  of  wheat 
in  England  and  Wales  for  periods  of  10  years,  (ii.)  the  highest 
and  lowest  annual  averages  during  the  same  periods,  and  (iii.) 
the  margin  between  the  highest  and  lowest  annual  average 
prices.’ 


A 

Average 

B 

Highest 

price 

C 

Lowest 

price 

D 

Difference 

between 

B and  C 

1800-1809. 

s.  d. 

84  8 

s.  d. 

119  6 

s.  d. 

58  10 

s.  d. 

60  8 

1810-1819. 

91 

5 

126  6 

65 

7 

60  11 

1820-1829. 

59  10 

68  6 

44 

7 

23  11 

1830-1839. 

56 

9 

70  8 

46 

2 

24 

6 

1840-1849. 

55  11 

69  9 

44 

3 

25 

6 

18.50-1859. 

53 

4 

74  8 

38 

6 

26 

2 

1860-1869. 

51  8 

64  5 

40 

2 

24 

3 

1870-1879. 

51 

4 

58  8 

43  10 

14  10 

1880-1889. 

37 

0 

45  4 

29 

9 

15 

7 

1890-1899. 

28 

9 

37  0 

22  10 

14 

2 

1900-1909. 

29 

5 

36  10 

26 

9 

10 

1 

In  the  first  column  the  price  of  wheat  is  seen  descending, 
at  first  rapidly,  then  more  slowly  until  the  decade  1870-9. 
After  that  it  quickly  falls  again  ; ending  up  with  a rise  in  the 
last  period.  The  second  and  third  columns,  showing  the 
highest  and  lowest  annual  average  prices,  move  in  a similar 
way,  and  the  last  column  shows  how  prices  have  become  more 
steady  during  the  century. 

If  we  construct  a chart  in  which  the  horizontal  distances 
represent  the  successive  years,  and  the  vertical  ones  the  price 
of  wheat,  we  get  a curved  line  which  represents  very  graphic- 
ally the  fluctuations  of  prices.  At  the  beginning  of  the 

' In  compiling  the  following  table,  and  in  collecting  the  data  on  which  this 
article  is  based,  I have  received  valuable  assistance  from  Mr.  C.  K.  Hobson,  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  who  has  made  a special  study  of  this  subject. 
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Note. — In  the  dotted  curve  prices  in  1871  are  taken  as  basis  and  equivalent  to  50s.  in  the  Wheat  prices  curve. 
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century  we  find  enormous  variations  ; 112«.  in  1800,  57s.  in 
1803,  123s.  in  1812,  44s.  in  1822  (see  Chart  A).  Then  for 
fifty  years  the  prices  fiuctuate  up  and  down  between  40s.  and 
75s.,  with  an  average  of  about  55s.,  while  in  the  last  thirty  years 
of  the  last  century  they  drop  with  fiuctuations  to  about  25s. 

If  again  we  plot  on  the  same  chart  a curve  showing  the 
variation  in  prices  of  commodities  in  general,  we  shall  find 
that  the  two  correspond  on  the  average  until  about  the  year 
1850.  This  means  that,  although  the  wheat  producer  was 
getting  less  cash  for  his  product,  that  the  value  of  his  money 
in  other  goods  was  increased.  He  was,  in  fact,  really  not 
worse  off  on  account  of  the  fall  in  prices. 

From  about  1850  until  1873  the  curve  of  general  prices 
rises,  while  that  of  wheat  prices  continued  to  fall,  so  that 
measured  in  terms  of  other  commodities,  the  real  value  of 
wheat  fell  more  than  the  money  price.  In  1873  general  prices 
again  began  to  fall  until  the  year  1896,  but  again  the  money 
price  of  wheat  fell  more  quickly.  Wheat  was  therefore  still 
becoming  cheaper  for  the  consumer,  while  the  producer  was, 
of  course,  getting  a diminished  quantity  of  goods  for  his  wheat. 

Suddenly  in  the  middle  of  the  last  decade  of  the  century 
both  curves  began  to  rise.  Evidently  some  influence  had  come 
into  play  changing  the  money  value  of  commodities  in  an 
upward  direction,  and  looking  at  the  respective  dates,  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  to  some  extent  at  all 
events,  the  rise  was  due  to  the  enormous  increase  of  the  world’s 
production  of  gold,  especially  in  South  Africa. 

We  have  no  space  to  attempt  the  colossal  task  of  accounting 
fully  for  the  movements  of  prices  which  we  have  outlined 
above,  but  the  main  stages  in  the  development  of  wheat  pro- 
duction both  at  home  and  abroad  must  be  known  if  we  are  to 
appreciate  the  present  position  of  the  world’s  wheat  problem. 

The  century  includes  four  periods  each  with  characteristic 
features  of  its  own. 

First  period. — For  nearly  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Great  Britain  depended  almost  entirely  on  native 
grown  supplies  of  wheat.  We  had  practically  ceased  to  be  an 
exporting  country  before  the  end  of  the  previous  century,  and 
the  tendency  was  now  the  other  way.  The  thirty  years  1815- 
45  were  years  of  high  protection  for  the  British  farmer,  and  in 
consequence  the  corn  growing  area  embraced  all  land  that 
could  be  so  utilised,  while  the  methods  of  production  were 
much  improved.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that,  though 
the  population  trebled  between  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
and  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  England  was  almost 
able  to  grow  sufficient  food  at  home.  This  fact  testifies  to  the 
greatly  increased  productivity  of  agriculture,  which  was. 
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nevertheless,  at  last  outrun  by  the  growth  of  population.  In 
years  when  the  yield  of  the  harvest  fell  off,  the  working  classes 
suffered  terribly  from  high  prices  and  the  pressure  culminated 
at  last  in  the  Anti-Corn-Law  Agitation  of  the  Hungry  Forties. 

Second  period. — The  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws  in  1846 
constitutes  the  beginning  of  a new  epoch,  and  from  that  time 
our  consumption  of  foreign  wheat  rapidly  increased.  In 
1852-56  we  imported  a yearly  average  of  4,560,000  qr.  ; by 
1868-72  the  average  had  risen  to  8,741,000  qr.  These  supplies, 
during  the  first  twenty  years  of  this  period,  were  obtained 
almost  wholly  from  European  countries.  Russia  sent  the 
largest  amount,  and  the  effect  of  her  supply  on  prices  during 
the  time  was  remarkably  evident  when  the  Crimean  War  put 
a stop  to  our  commercial  intercourse  with  her.  Prices  rose 
rapidly,  and  the  year  1854  was  one  of  considerable  distress  to 
the  workers  of  this  country. 

Third  period. — From  about  1870  we  may  date  the  beginning 
of  a new  era,  the  main  feature  of  which  was  the  domination  of 
the  American  market  which,  owing  to  the  increasing  facilities 
of  transport  in  the  United  States,  could  now  draw  supplies 
from  a large  area.  Labour  indeed  was  exceedingly  scarce,  and 
land  was  cultivated  in  a very  superficial  way.  In  an  empty 
continent,  however,  the  value  of  land  is  small,  and  the 
American  farmers  were  able  to  produce  crops  at  an  exceedingly 
low  cost,  as,  although  the  yield  per  acre  was  small,  the  rent 
was  almost  a negligible  item.  About  the  year  1870,  owing  to 
these  conditions,  our  markets  began  to  be  flooded  with  wheat, 
and  prices  were  driven  down,  causing  severe  depression  in 
British  agriculture,  and  in  the  farming  districts  of  nearly  all 
European  countries.  From  that  time  the  quantity  of  wheat 
sent  to  us  from  the  United  States  continued  to  grow  until  the 
end  of  the  century,  the  proportion  of  our  supplies  from  that 
source  increasing  from  24  per  cent,  in  1856-60  to  40  per  cent, 
in  1871-75,  and  60  per  cent,  in  1896-1900.  The  magnitude  of 
this  growth  will  be  obvious  if  the  imports  from  the  United 
States  are  expressed  in  absolute  quantities.  In  1856-60  we 
yearly  consumed  about  1,320,000  qr.  of  American  wheat,  in 
1871-75  4,680,000  qr.,  and  in  1896-1900  about  13,360,000  qr. 
The  stress  of  competition  which  these  figures  indicate  has  had 
a great  effect  in  stimulating  new  methods  in  European 
agricultural  practice.  But  our  friend  the  enemy  had  as  many 
perhaps  more  of  the  advantages  which  science,  engineering 
skill  and  up-to-date  commercial  methods  could  give  to  the 
farmer,  and  in  spite  of  every  effort,  farmers  in  this  country 
were,  to  a great  extent,  forced  to  turn  their  attention  to  other 
crops.  Between  the  years  1871-75  and  1902,  a period  which 
included  the  terrible  season  1879  and  those  unsatisfactory 
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harvests  which  followed,  the  acreage  under  wheat  in  the 
United  Kingdom  fell  by  nearly  2,000,000  acres,  from  3,737,000 
to  1,773,000.  The  enormous  increase  in  imported  supplies 
and  the  part  played  by  the  opening  up  of  the  United  States 
is  indicated  on  the  diagram  (Chart  B),  the  details  of  which 
explain  themselves.  It  may  be  here  mentioned  that  the  self- 
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binder,  in  general  use  in  the  United  States  of  America  for 
several  years  before  being  introduced  into  this  country,  was 
an  enormous  help  to  the  transatlantic  wheat  grower. 

Meanwhile,  home  production  actually  fell  off,  thus  forming 
a rapidly  diminishing  proportion  of  the  whole.  It  is  difficult 
to  give  precise'  figures  on  this  point,  but  such  as  we  possess 
indicate  that  the  home  supply  fell  from  60  per  cent,  in  1860 
and  50  per  cent,  in  1870,  to  15  per  cent,  in  the  last  five  or  six 
years. 

* The  amount  of  the  British  crop  which  is  sold  in  our  public  markets  for 
consumption  is  only  a matter  of  conjecture.  But  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in 
assuming  that  of  the  crop  is  consumed  by  stock,  is  wasted,  or  is  used  as  seed 
corn.  This  assumption  enables  us  to  get  some  idea  of  the  proportion  of  our 
food  supply  provided  by  our  own  farmers. 
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Fourth  period. — The  last  period  of  rising  prices  coincides 
with  the  falling  off  of  supplies  frona  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  opening  up  of  other  sources  of  supply.  By 
the  beginning  of  the  last  decade  of  the  century,  the  United 
States  was  becoming  much  more  densely  populated,  and  her 
growing  town  population  consumed  very  large  quantities  of 
her  own  cereal  products.  A demand  for  wheat  had  begun  to 
appear  in  Germany,  where  the  growth  of  an  industrial 
population  and  a rise  of  the  standard  of  living  both  helped 
to  make  her  home  production  insufficient  for  her  needs. 

On  the  other  hand  the  filling  up  of  America  caiised  a 
rise  in  rent  and  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  production.  The 
use  of  land  for  building  and  for  such  agricultural  purposes  as 
cattle  farming,  beet-root  growing,  &c.,  began  to  drive  wheat 
farming  further  west,  or  else  caused  it  to  be  carried  on  under 
more  expensive  conditions.  Wheat  production  thus  for  the 
moment  received  a check,  and  even  began  to  decline. 

Thus  we  find  a diminution  of  the  world’s  crop  at  a time 
when  the  number  of  wheat  consumers  was  growing  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  In  1871,  according  to  Sir  William  Crookes,  the 
bread  eaters  of  the  world  numbered  371,000,000.  In  1881 
they  had  grown  to  416,000,000.  They  increased  to  473,000,000 
in  1891,  and  516,000,000  in  1898. 

Up  to  the  nineties  the  world’s  crop  increased  as  rapidly 
as  the  demand,  but  from  1894  the  supply  began  to  fall  short. 
The  following  table,  which  is  illustrated  by  Chart  C,  gives 
the  world’s  wheat  crop  in  millions  of  quarters  in  each  year 
from  1888  onwards.  The  figures  show  the  maximum  point 
reached  in  1894,  and  the  subsequent  decline  in  the  next  few 
years. 


1888 

Million  quarters 
. 283 

1899 

Million  quarters 
. 328 

1889 

. 273 

1900 

. 332 

1890 

. 288 

1901 

. 347 

1891 

. 309 

1902 

. 396 

1892 

. 314 

1903 

. 407 

1893 

. 319 

1904 

. 395 

1894 

. 327 

1905 

. 416 

1895 

. 305 

1906 

. 429 

1896 

. 298 

1907 

. 393 

1897 

. 286 

1908 

. 397 

1898 

. 366 

1909 

The  check  to  production  and  the  increase  of  demand  was 
noticed  by  Sir  William  Crookes,  who  in  an  address  to  the 
British  Association  in  1898,  raised  the  alarm  of  a world’s  wheat 
famine.  But  the  situation  had  also  struck  a young  operator 
on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade.  Seeing  the  inadequacy  of  the 
world’s  supply,  Mr.  Leiter  took  the  opportunity  to  make  his 
famous  corner  in  American  spring  wheat.  The  clique  of  bulls 
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who  were  operating  on  his  behalf  began  to  buy  at  64|  cents 
on  June  18,  1897,  and  from  that  time  prices  began  steadily 
to  rise.  But  while  his  holdings  of  actual  wheat  were  very 
large,  amounting  at  one  time  to  35,000,000  bushels,  he  bought 
far  greater  quantities  of  “ futures  ” from  speculators  who  con- 
tracted to  deliver  the  grain  at  the  end  of  May.  By  so  doing 
they  delivered  themselves  into  his  hand,  for  in  May  Leiter 
held  the  only  wheat  on  market,  and  he  was  able  to  squeeze 
his  debtors  of  every  dollar  they  possessed.  On  May  10,  1898, 
wheat  stood  at  the  enormous  level  of  185  cents  a bushel — 
a rise  in  one  year  of  nearly  200  per  cent.  So  great  was  the 
desire  to  take  advantage  of  the  conditions,  that  wheat  which 
had  already  gone  forward  to  Duluth  to  be  milled  was  actually 
returned  to  Chicago  to  be  delivered  to  Mr.  Leiter.  But  in- 
toxicated with  success,  Leiter  attempted  to  carry  over  his 
deal  into  June.  Early  in  that  month,  however,  it  was  evident 
that  abundant  supplies  were  coming  forward,  and  instead  of 
finding  the  dealers  who  had  pledged  themselves  to  deliver 
him  wheat  unable  to  do  so,  Mr.  Leiter  had  wheat  thrust  upon 
him  from  all  quarters. 

It  will  have  been  observed  from  the  preceding  table  that  the 
world’s  wheat  crop  in  1898  was  the  largest  ever  grown  up  to 
that  time,  large  contributions  coming  in  not  only  from  America, 
but  from  all  countries.  Some  may  think  this  a splendid  example 
of  poetic  justice.  More  prosaic  persons  will  be  satisfied  to  find 
an  explanation  in  the  price  of  wheat,  which  had  been  steadily 
rising  for  the  last  five  years.  The  Leiter  corner  is  in  fact  the 
best  example  in  history  of  the  response  of  production  to  a 
rise  in  price.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1898,  while 
the  corner  was  incubating,  Mr.  Leiter  was  the  hero  of  the 
American  farmer.  Deputations  waited  upon  him  to  thank 
him  for  the  benefits  he  had  conferred  on  agriculture.  A more 
profitable  price  was  at  last  to  be  had,  and  large  areas  were 
put  under  wheat.  But  this  farmer’s  friend  was  also  an  enemy 
of  the  people,  and  the  benefits  he  conferred  on  agriculture 
were  the  cause  of  his  ruin. 

From  about  this  time  America  loses  its  dominating 
position.  The  starting  of  regular  shipping  lines  all  over  the 
world  has  conferred  on  other  countries  the  benefits  which 
cheap  transport  conferred  on  America ; by  bringing  them 
within  reach  of  the  open  market.  We  are,  therefore,  tending 
more  and  more  to  rely  for  our  supplies  on  several  wheat  pro- 
ducing countries  instead  of  on  one  alone.  Argentina,  Australia, 
Canada,  India,  and  Russia,  are  becoming  extremely  important 
to  us  in  this  respect,  and  are  furnishing  an  increasing  quantity 
of  grain.  The  supply  from  each  one  of  these  countries,  it  is 
true,  is  unreliable.  The  Argentine  crop  is  subject  to  devastation 
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by  locust  pests.  Australia  suffers  from  drought,  which  recently 
produced  the  following  remarkable  results  : — 

Imports  of  wheat  from  Australia. 

1902  . . . 2,072,766  cwt. 

1903  ....  30  „ 

India  is  no  less  uncertain  on  account  of  weather  con- 
ditions. She  exports  only  that  part  of  her  crop  which  is  left 
over  after  satisfying  the  needs  of  her  immense  population, 
and  these  exports  are  scarcely  less  variable  than  in  the  case 
of  Australia  : — 

Imports  of  wheat  from  India. 

1899  . . . 8,192,200  cwt. 

1900  ....  9,400  „ 

The  Canadian  harvest  too,  is  uncertain  as  regards  quality 
because  of  the  short  summer  and  quickly  ripening  grain.  It 
is  for  this  reason,  peculiarly  susceptible  to  rust  and  other 
diseases,  for  a quickly  ripened  fruit  is  rarely  very  hardy.  But 
with  a number  of  supplies  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  all  will  fail  in  any  one  year. 
Indeed  it  is  probable  that  bad  weather  in  one  part  of  the  world 
must  be  compensated  by  good  weather  in  other  parts.  To 
use  a simile  put  forward  by  a recent  writer  on  this  subject, 
the  world’s  wheat  producing  countries  are  no  longer  a team  with 
only  one  crack  batsman  ; but  are  like  a good  all  round  team 
in  which  some  members  are  sure  to  come  off  in  every  match. 

Corresponding  with  this  steadying  of  the  yield  of  wheat, 
is  a levelling  of  the  price  between  one  year  and  another.  It 
can  no  longer  be  said  that  any  one  source  is  predominant, 
for  a world  market  is  growing  up,  to  which  supplies  come 
in  at  different  seasons  from  many  parts  of  the  world.  This 
is  illustrated  by  the  following  table,  giving  the  date  of 
harvesting  of  the  loading  wheat  crops  of  the  world. 


Dates  op  Harvests  in  Different  Countries. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


Australia,  New  Zealand,  Argentine,  Chili. 

India. 

India,  Upper  Egypt. 

Mexico,  Cuba,  Lower  Egypt,  Syi’ia,  Persia,  Asia  Minor. 

North  Africa,  China,  Japan,  and  Southern  United  States  of  America. 
Mediterranean  and  Southern  France,  Central  and  Eastern  United 
States  of  America  South  of  40®. 

France,  Austria,  Hungary,  Southern  Russia,  Northern  United 
States  of  America,  Ontario,  and  Quebec. 

England,  Belgium,  Netherlands  and  Germany,  East  Canada. 
Scotland,  Sweden,  Norway,  Russia. 

Finland  and  Northern  Russia. 

Peru,  South  Africa. 

Burma,  South  Australia. 
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This  continuity  of  supply  throughout  the  year,  tends  to 
prevent  violent  oscillations  in  price,  for  it  is  found  that  a 
probable  or  actual  failure  of  the  crop  in  one  part  of  the  world 
does  influence  the  acreage  under  wheat  in  other  parts. 

The  wheat  situation  in  the  last  few  years  has,  however, 
borne  a very  striking  resemblance  to  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Leiter  corner.  History  has  in  fact  repeated  itself,  for  whereas 
the  figures  of  the  world’s  wheat  crop  have  been  showing  no 
great  increase,  the  demand  for  wheat  has  been  expanding  at 
a progressive  rate.  The  causes  of  this  increase  are  the  same 
as  before.  In  the  United  States  the  consumption  has  risen 
from  about  37,000,000  qr.  in  1880-83,  to  67,000,000  qr. 
in  1905-07,  and  she  is  beginning  to  import  wheat  from  Canada. 
The  town  population  of  Germany  is  rapidly  acquiring  a taste 
for  wheaten  instead  of  rye  bread,  and  her  needs  are  out- 
stripping the  growth  of  home  supply.  She  is  consequently 
becoming  a large  importer  of  Russian  wheat.  In  other 
countries  of  Europe  the  standard  of  living  is  also  rising, 
and  wheat  is  replacing  rye  and  potatoes.  Even  Japan 
and  China  are  beginning  to  consume  the  European  staple, 
though  at  present  the  consumption  is  confined  to  the  upper 
classes. 

Two  years  ago  these  factors  caused  a squeeze  in  the  world’s 
market,  and  in  the  last  two  or  three  months  of  1907  prices 
I'ose  rapidly  in  anticipation  of  a shortage.  Fortunately  for 
the  consumer,  Argentina  came  to  the  rescue  with  a bumper 
crop  which  was  harvested  in  the  spring  of  1908  and  prices 
rapidly  became  normal.  At  the  end  of  1908  there  was  a more 
serious  shortage.  Many  countries  had  short  crops,  and  the 
requirements  of  importing  countries  were  unusually  large. 
Again,  in  the  following  spring  Argentina  did  her  best,  but 
this  time  her  surplus  was  not  abnormally  large,  and  she  was 
not  able  to  make  up  the  whole  deficiency.  American  supplies 
failed  almost  entirely,  and  prices  continued  to  rise.  British 
farmers  who  had  wheat  to  sell  made  a good  profit,  and  the 
retail  price  of  bread  advanced  throughout  the  country.  The 
very  slight  fall  which  followed  Mr.  Patten’s  operations  in 
Chicago  indicates  that  the  rise  of  prices  last  year  was  almost ' 
entirely  due  to  this  world  shortage,  and  not  to  the  manipula- 
tions of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade.^ 

* Mr.  Patten’s  operation  was  not  a “corner”  of  the  same  magnitude  or 
importance  as  Mr.  Leiter’s  in  1898.  In  September,  1908,  wheat  for  delivery  in 
May,  1909  (May  option),  was  quoted  in  Chicago  at  86  cents  per  bushel.  By 
the  beginning  of  April,  1909,  “May  options”  were  quoted  at  127  cents  per 
bushel.  Mr.  Patten  was  popularly  supposed  to  have  caused  this  rise  by  holding 
up  fabulous  quantities  of  wheat.  He  probably  held  very  little  actual  wheat  at 
all,  but  made  a fortune  by  foreseeing  seven  or  eight  months  beforehand  that 
the  world’s  supply  would  be  short  in  the  early  summer  of  1909. 
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The  situation  in  the  summer  of  1909  was  a difficult  one  ; 
but  in  the  most  critical  months,  those  immediately  preceding 
the  harvest,  the  situation  (again  from  the  consumers’  point  of 
view)  was  saved  by  very  large  shipments  from  India,  which 
had  a good  surplus  for  export. 

The  world’s  harvest  of  1909  has  proved  very  much  better 
than  its  predecessors  of  1907  and  1908,  and,  in  particular,  the 
yields  in  Russia  and  North  America  have  been  abundant. 
Prices  have  been  firm,  for  Germany  is  demanding  more  than 
ever,  and  stocks  have  become  very  depleted  in  the  two  lean 
years  which  have  now  passed. 

In  the  preceding  pages  we  have  traced  the  history  of  wheat 
prices  during  the  nineteenth  century.  An  examination  has 
been  made  of  the  changes  which  have  occurred  in  the  con- 
ditions of  supply  and  demand,  and  it  has  been  indicated  that 
the  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat  is,  in  part,  a movement  common 
to  all  commodities,  and,  in  part,  a result  of  the  widening  of 
the  demand  for  wheat,  and  of  a restriction  of  old  sources  of 
supply.  Further,  prices  now  no  longer  depend  on  the  weather 
in  one  part  only  of  the  world.  For  the  British  agriculturist,  as 
for  farmers  all  over  the  world,  the  problem  is  how  to  support 
himself  in  lean  years,  when  the  value  of  his  produce  is  low, 
thanks  to  large  crops  elsewhere.  To  some  extent,  the  British 
farmer  has  been  compensated  by  the  fall  in  rent  of  corn  land 
and  the  reduced  cost  of  harvesting,  though  the  small  area 
under  wheat  shows  that  the  balances  require  further  adjust- 
ment. In  past  centuries  it  was  often  the  case  that  a small  yield 
was  more  remunerative  than  a large  one,  but  now  there  is  no 
longer  any  temptation  for  him  “to  hang  himself  on  expectation 
of  plenty.”  To  some  extent  the  problem  may  be  solved  by 
mixed  farming,  the  farmer  being  compensated  for  a bad  grain 
harvest,  let  us  say,  by  a good  root  crop.  The  question  has  also 
been  partly  evaded  by  cultivating  produce  not  easily  sent  from 
a distance,  such  as  fruit  and  vegetables.  But  these  devices  are 
useless  when  the  conditions  make  a single  cereal  crop  cultivated 
year  after  year  a necessity. 

In  a rather  different  way,  also,  something  has  been  done  to 
make  the  yield  more  steady.  Better  drainage  prevents  some 
of  the  damage  of  floods  ; and  the  wider  dissemination  of 
meteorological  intelligence,  especially  in  harvest  time,  has 
enabled  the  farmer  to  make  the  most  of  fine  weather,  and  to 
limit  the  damage  caused  by  rain. 

It  remains  to  consider  whether  the  future  level  of  prices 
will  be  sufficient  to  encourage  wheat  growing  in  the  country. 
Prices  are  becoming  steady ; but  is  it,  on  the  whole,  at  a 
remunerative  level  ? We  have  seen  that  the  demand  has 
steadily  increased  with  the  growing  town  population  of  the 
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world.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  a rising 
standard  of  comfort  only  means  a demand  for  wheat  in  its 
initial  stages.  When  the  peasant  or  poor  artisan,  who  formerly 
ate  rye,  begins  to  improve  his  economic  position  he  takes  to 
eating  wheaten  bread.  But  he  soon  gets  all  the  bread  he 
requires,  and  any  further  rise  in  his  income  simply  means  a 
greater  expenditure  on  meat  and  on  his  other  requirements. 
In  England,  for  example,  the  consumption  of  wheat  per  head 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  increase  much  more.  The  world’s 
demand  is,  in  fact,  not  an  insatiable  one. 

We  have,  however,  a long  way  to  travel  before  the  limit  is 
reached,  and,  meanwhile,  we  may  ask  what  are  the  prospects 
of  supply.  More,  perhaps,  than  half  the  wheat-sown  area  of 
the  world  yields  under  15  bushels  an  acre,  while  a large 
proportion  gives  under  10  bushels.  The  margin  between  such 
yields  and  that  of  over  30  bushels  obtained  in  this  country 
will,  no  doubt,  be  slowly  made  up  in  such  backward  countries 
as  Russia,  as  agricultural  knowledge  spreads  and  the  condition 
of  the  peasantry  improves.  In  such  countries  there  is  a latent 
capacity  for  enormously  greater  supplies  than  are  now  pro- 
duced ; it  only  needs  the  steady  pressure  of  demand  to  draw 
them  forth.  Other  such  sources  of  a suitable  supply  may  be 
found  in  South  America,  the  Canadian  North-West,  Siberia, 
and  other  parts  of  the  world,  though,  perhaps,  the  best,  and 
certainly  the  most  conveniently  situated  of  the  possible  wheat 
fields  of  the  world,  have  been  already  tapped.  Still,  the 
present  upward  tendency  of  prices  is  bringing  more  distant 
territories  within  range  of  the  market,  and  if  only  labour  can 
be  obtained  these  areas  will  add  very  rapidly  to  the  available 
supply.  Again,  the  discovery  of  wheat  that  will  ripen  in  the 
short  summer  of  northern  latitudes  would  add  to  the  result. 

These  considerations  lead  us  to  believe  that  although  the 
demand  is  increasing  at  a very  rapid  pace,  yet  there  is  ample 
provision  for  a long  time  to  come.  The  question  is  whether 
the  world’s  supply  will  respond  at  once  to  the  call  for  more 
wheat  ; and  the  experience  of  the  past  summer  suggests  that  it 
will,  and  that  the  big  margin  mentioned  above  will  fairly 
readily  be  brought  into  use.  If  this  view  is  correct,  future 
wheat  prices  may  be  expected  to  remain  steady,  as  in  the  past, 
but  at  a slightly  higher  level  than  in  the  later  decades  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Some  inducement  must  be  offered  for 
the  spread  of  wheat  cultivation  ; but  with  such  inducement 
offered  the  response  may  be  expected  from  all  quarters  of  the 
world. 

W.  T.  Layton,  B.A.,  F.S.S. 

Caius  College, 

Cambridge. 
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THE  LONK. 

As  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  in  conjunction 
with  tbe  Royal  Lancashire  Society,  is  holding  its  show  for  1910 
in  Liverpool,  it  seems  desirable  to  give,  in  this  present  volume, 
an  account  of  the  only  breed  of  sheep,  possibly  the  only  variety 
of  live  stock,  indigenous  to  the  County  Palatine  of  Lancashire. 

This  breed  of  sheep — the  Lonk — is  found  on  the  extensive 
range  of  hills,  whose  watershed  for  many  miles  forms  the 
boundary  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire.  It  is  known  to  have 
been  for  long  peculiar  to  the  district,  and  is  popularly  supposed 
to  have  existed  there  from  time  immemorial.  In  the  Farmers' 
Magazine  for  1869,  there  was  published  an  article  by  the 
grandfather  of  the  present  writer  from  which  the  following 
quotation  is  taken. 

“ The  name  they  bear  is  purely  provincial  and  indicates  not  only  the  local 
habitation  but  the  antiquity  also  of  the  race.  In  the  vernacular  of  the  olden 
time,  Lancashire  was  pronounced  Loukashire.” 

“ The  old  form  of  the  first  syllable  now  survives  only  in  the  name  then 
given  to,  perhaps,  the  only  animal  of  the  kind  found  able  to  exist  upon  these 
lone  border  hills,  peopled  successively  in  still  more  early  time  by  the  wild 
boar  and  wolf,  the  moosedeer,  stag  and  roe.” 

Animals  such  as  the  sheep  referred  to  in  the  Farmers' 
Magazine  of  over  forty  years  ago,  which  had  been  able,  under 
many  disadvantages  as  to  soil,  climate,  and  locality,  to  live  and 
multiply,  could  not  have  been  other  than  hardy  and  prolific. 
They  must,  however,  have  had  all  those  marks  which  the 
struggle  for  existence  of  many  generations  would  inevitably 
leave  behind. 

It  is  as  stock,  sprung  from  ancestors  thus  reared,  that  the 
Lonk  of  the  present  day  must  be  judged.  No  mountain  sheep 
can  ever  compare  with  the  lowlander  if  judged  by  standards 
which  fail  to  give  credit  for  qualities  essential  to  earning  a 
thrifty  living  on  the  “ fell.”  The  narrow  though  deep  chest, 
the  long  and  powerful  leg,  are  as  inconsistent  with  the  canons 
of  symmetrical  proportion  accepted  by  him  who  feeds  “ downs  ” 
on  clover  and  turnips  as  they  are  necessary  to  the  animal  that 
grows  a fleece  and  rears  lambs  on  the  exposed  mountain  pasture. 

In  1861  at  the  show  which  was  held  by  the  “ Royal  ” in 
conjunction  with  the  Yorkshire  Society,  the  Lonk  may  be  said 
to  have  made  his  first  appearance  before  the  world  at  large. 
At  this  show  the  Lonk  “ Mountain  King  ” took  the  first  prize 
offered  by  the  Yorkshire  Society  for  aged  mountain  rams,  and 
attracted  the  attention  of  Dickens  in  All  the  Year  Bound.  He 
says  of  him  : — 

“ There  was  a ram,  the  Mountain  King  . . . with  vast  spiral  horns, 

a black  speckled  face,  and  picturesque  as  any  deer,  as  active  as  any  goat.”* 


* All  the  Year  Romid,  Vol.  VI.,  page  280. 
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This  ram  is  described  in  the  Farmers'  Magazine  by  Mr. 
Jonathan  Peel  as  follows  : — 

“He  possessed  qualities  rarely  found  in  combination,  large  in  size  but 
admirable  in  symmetry,  wide  in  the  loin,  well-fleshed  throughout  and  deep  in 
the  chest — that  great  point  in  a mountain  sheep — his  breast  rivalling  the  bosom 
of  a first-class  Warlaby  shorthorn,  with  a splendid  head  from  which  gi-ew  horns 
that  measured  42  inches  from  base  to  tip,  clothed  with  a coat  of  long  fine  wool, 
which  one  year  throughout  his  whole  length  reached  down  to  within  6 measured 
inches  of  the  ground,  and  weighed  in  the  scale  a good  18  lbs.”* 

At  the  same  show  a pen  of  Lonks  took  the  first  prize  for 
mountain  ewes.  In  1862,  the  year  of  the  great  exhibition,  we 
find  at  the  Battersea  Show  held  conjointly  by  the  “Royal”  and 
the  “Highland”  Societies,  that  the  two  premiums  offered  by 
the  English  Society  for  mountain  rams  were  taken  by  Lonks, 
and  that  two  pens  of  the  breed  were  entered  in  the  class  for 
mountain  ewes,  one  of  which  obtained  first  prize.  From  1863, 
when  Lonks  were  victorious  at  Worcester,  till  1879  the  Royal 
Society  ignored  the  existence  of  Mountain  Sheep  in  their  cata- 
logue. In  1887,  however,  we  find  classes  allotted  to  the  Lonk 
breed  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Society. 

At  Smithfield,  ihe  Lonk  first  made  his  debut  in  1862  among 
other  mountain  sheep,  and  was  victorious  ; later,  we  find  the 
breed  successful  at  this  show  in  the  years  from  1862  to  1866, 
and  in  1868,  1877,  and  1878,  since  which  date  Lonks  have  not 
been  shown  at  Smithfield. 

In  1865  three  rams  and  a pen  of  ewes  were  sent  to  the 
Highland  Society’s  show  at  Inverness,  where  they  were 
entered  in  a class  for  “ Long-Wools,”  Leicesters  and  Cotswolds 
being  also  eligible.  Of  this  unusual  occurrence  a writer 
remarks  : — 

Spectators  were  puzzled  and  judges  were  confounded  at  the  sight  of 
these  animals  so  incongruous,  placed  together  in  the  same  classes.  The  Council 
were  referred  to  for  instructions.  After  much  consideration  the  misplaced  Lan- 
cashire sheep  were  excluded  from  competition,  but  were  nevertheless  awarded 
two  special  prizes  of  £6  each.”* 

Though  Lonks  have  only  comparatively  recently  come 
before  the  general  public,  yet  in  their  own  district  there  have 
long  been  classes  for  them  at  the  local  shows. 

In  1881,  the  Lancashire  Society  first  gave  them  a class  to 
themselves,  though  for  many  years  previous  to  this  date  they 
had  been  exhibited  in  “ mixed  classes.” 

There  exists  in  Lancashire  at  the  present  day  a cup  won 
by  a Lonk  ram  at  the  Whalley  Agricultural  Society’s  Show — 
perhaps  the  oldest  show  in  the  country — in  the  year  1811. 
Points  of  the  Breed. 

The  head,  which  is  very  characteristic,  should  be  black, 
or  white,  or  black  and  white.  The  favourite  face  colour  is 

* Farmers'  Magazine,  May,  1869. 
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black,  with  distinct  white  markings,  brown  or  mottled  faces 
being  objected  to.  These  markings,  together  with  great  depth 
and  strength  of  lower  jaw  or  chap  and  a pronounced  “ Roman 
nose  ” — points  strongly  insisted  upon  by  breeders — give  a 
handsome  and  picturesque  appearance,  perhaps  unrivalled 
among  all  our  breeds  of  farm  stock.  This  fine  head,  which 
should  show  width  both  between  the  eyes  and  over  the  nostrils, 
must  carry  massive  and  well-placed  horns.  Great  attention 
should  be  paid  to  how  the  horns  are  placed  on  the  skull.  They 
should  be  set  on  wide  apart  at  the  base,  should  come  from  the 
skull  nearly  level  with  the  top  of  the  head^  and  have  curl 
enough  not  to  meet  the  cheek.  The  breeder  believes  that  a 
strong  horn  showing  quality — that  is,  a clean  horn  with  not 


Head  of  Shearling  Lonk  Earn. 

too  many  puckers  on  it — denotes  that  strength  of  constitution 
without  which  his  favourite  sheep  is  unable  to  battle  against 
the  many  adverse  conditions  found  among  his  native  hills. 
The  horns  curl  once  or  twice  according  to  age. 

The  head  and  horn  should  be  well  set  off  by  an  eye  standing 
well  out,  showing  a fine  and  bright  colour. 

Width  of  neck  and  loin  are  insisted  upon,  and  as  far  as  is 
possible  narrowness  of  the  shoulder  is  to  be  avoided.  If  this 
defect,  characteristic  of  hill  sheep,  cannot  be  altogether  elimi- 
nated, depth  through  the  heart  and  well  sprung  ribs  must 
always  be  typical  features  in  the  frame  of  the  well-bred  Lonk. 

The  tail,  which  in  the  ram  is  always  undocked,  must  be 
strong,  wide,  and  long  ; in  many  well-bred  lambs  it  not  only 
VOL.  70,  I 
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reaches,  but  drags  along  the  ground.  The  legs,  which  should 
be  black  and  white  in  colour  (too  much  white  being  often 
looked  upon  as  an  indication  of  “softness”),  should  be  well 
formed,  strong,  and  showing  ample  bone. 

A good  Lonk  lam  combines  length  and  straightness  of  back 
with  the  general  appearance  of  a neat  and  active  sheep,  and  he 
should  walk  in  a graceful  manner. 

The  wool,  which  should  come  well  up  to  the  horns  and 
down  to  the  knees  and  hocks,  is  exceedingly  fine  in  texture, 
close  or  thickly  set  with  no  flake  or  curl.  The  wool  when 
washed  has  a very  fine  silky  appearance,  is  perfectly  white, 
and  is  very  valuable  for  the  manufacture  of  various  fine  goods. 

The  skin  should  be  of  a fine  pink  colour,  with  no  black  or 
brown  spots,  and  it  is  just  behind  the  horns  that  these  are  apt 
to  make  their  appearance. 

This  year  (1909)  the  fleece  off  a breeding  ewe  running  in  a 
flock  on  the  Fell  was  sent  unwashed  for  examination  to  the 
Bradford  Technical  Institute.  By  the  courtesy  of  Professor 
Barker  of  that  institution  we  are  enabled  to  give  the  following 
report  : — 

“Weight,  7 lb.;  quality,  44  to  46’s  ; yield  of  clean  wool,  78  per  cent. 
With  reference  to  the  fineness  of  fibre,  this  is  not  above  the  Lonk  average. 
The  quality  is  fairly  uniform  throughout,  but  kemps  are  fairly  prevalent  in 
certain  sections.  The  colour  is  satisfactory,  and  the  weight  is  about  the  average. 

“ Compared  with  black-face  this  fleece  is  freer  from  kemps,  is  finer  in  fibre, 
much  more  uniform,  not  quite  so  long,  and  will  yield  rather  less  of  clean  wool. 
The  wool  from  the  shoulders  and  back  is  satisfactory,  but  the  britch  is  low  in 
quality,  and  kempy.” 

Management. 

The  following  account  applies  to  the  hill  farms,  which 
alone  are  the  true  homes  of  the  Lonk. 

The  Ewsc  Flock. — The  tup  is  generally  put  to  the  ewes  at 
the  end  of  October  so  that  they  shall  lamb  down  in  April. 
While  with  the  tup  they  are  generally  on  poor  hillside  pastures 
or  “ coppies.” 

After  tupping  is  over  the  ewes  are  sent  on  to  the  “ fells  ” or 
moors,  where  they  remain  till  Christmas,  the  tups  sometimes 
being  run  with  them.  If  the  weather  is  very  rough  they  are 
then  allowed  to  run  where  possible  from  the  fell  to  the  coppies, 
and  a little  hay  may  occasionally  be  given.  This  very  often 
cannot  be  done,  as  many  farms  only  have  a “ fell  right,”  which 
means  that  several  flocks  belonging  to  different  owners  are  all 
running  together  on  one  large  fell. 

About  ten  days  or  so  before  lambing,  the  ewes  are  brought 
down  into  the  best  pastures  and  meadows,  the  best  being  often 
very  poor.  Just  before  lambing  they  will  probably  get  some 
hay,  and  perhaps  a little  corn,  though  many  a Lonk  goes 
through  life  without  tasting  “ proven,”  as  corn  is  called  locally. 
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After  lambing,  which  is  generally  done  in  the  open,  they 
remain  with  their  lambs  for  three  or  four  weeks  in  the  low- 
lands. At  the  end  of  this  period  the  great  majority  of  the  ewes 
and  lambs  are  sent  on  to  the  fell.  From  these  wild  pastures 
they  are  brought  down  only  for  such  functions  as  washing  and 
shearing  (which  usually  takes  place  towards  the  end  of  June), 
and  for  dipping.  By  August  the  lambs  are  generally  weaned, 
and  are  then  run  on  rough  pastures.  At  the  beginning  of 
September  all  the  sheep  are  collected,  and  the  culled’  ewes  are 
sold  as  “ owd  ewes.”  The  remainder  of  the  flock  goes  back  to 
the  fells  till  tupping  time. 


Lonk  Gimmers. 


The  Lambs. — Those  lambs  which  look  like  making  tups 
are  kept  down  in  the  pastures  with  their  mothers,  as  are  also 
the  lambs  which  are  to  be  fed  out  as  fat  during  the  summer ; 
these  latter  are  seldom  castrated.  Even  these  specially  selected 
lambs  and  their  dams  very  seldom  get  more  than  what  they 
pick  up  on  the  best  grass  land. 

It  used  to  be  the  custom  to  keep  such  wether  lambs  as  did 
not  get  fat  in  the  summer  until  they  were  three  or  four  years 
old.  Most  of  this  time  was  spent  on  the  fell,  and  then,  after 
two  months’  feeding  on  good  grass  and  provender,  they  would 
weigh  up  to  30  lb.  a quarter — a three  year  old  wether  off 
Longridge  Fell  weighed  25  lb.  a quarter  ; this  sheep  was  only 
fell-fed.  At  the  present  date  the  more  general  practice  is  to 
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feed  off  the  wethers  at  eighteen  months  old,  at  which  age  they 
should  weigh  15  to  20  lb.  a quarter. 

The  grass-fed  fat  lambs  dropped  in  April  should  hang  up 
40  to  50  lb.  carcass  weight  by  the  end  of  August,  but  they  are 
often  ready  six  weeks  earlier.  Tup  lambs  are  generally  sold 
privately  in  August,  though  there  are  always  a good  number 
presented  at  the  sale  of  pedigree  sires  held  at  Holme  towards 
the  end  of  September. 

Ewe  lambs,  or  “ gimmers,”  are  sent  for  their  first  winter 
into  the  lowlands  along  with  the  wethers  which  are  to  be  kept 
on  as  shearlings,  as  at  this  age  these  lambs  are  unable  to  stand 
the  rigours  of  the  fell  climate.  The  charge  for  wintering, 
which  includes  their  keep  until  mid  April,  is  from  6s.  to  7s.  6(Z. 
per  head.  Such  lambs  chiefiy  go  into  the  lowlands  of  Lanca- 
shire, though  those  bred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Halifax  go 
into  Cheshire. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  Lonks  are  easily 
managed,  the  Lonk  being  his  own  best  shepherd — except 
when  they  are  being  got  up  for  exhibition,  in  which  case  more 
attention  is  necessary.  They  are  good  feeders,  and  with  little 
trouble  will  take  almost  any  provender  that  is  offered  to  them. 

Smithpield  Weights. 

The  weights  previously  quoted  only  refer  to  commercial 
sheep.  At  the  Great  Metropolitan  Christmas  Show  a pen  of 
shearling  wethers  have  been  weighed  to  average  216  lb.  or 
over  15  stone  each.  The  last  pen  of  three  shearling  wethers 
which  appeared  at  the  Smithfield  Club  Show  in  1878 
weighed  4 cwt.  3 qrs.  26  lb. 

The  quality  of  mutton  is  extremely  good,  it  having  the 
advantage  of  a large  proportion  of  lean  to  fat.  It  is  absolute 
heresy  in  Lonk  territory  to  suggest  that  Southdown  mutton 
can  be  compared  with  that  of  this  breed. 

Fertility. 

The  Lonk  is  a good  breeder,  often  yielding  two  and  some- 
times three  lambs  each.  On  a high  farm  an  average  yield  of 
lambs  should  be  from  100  to  125  per  cent.,  while  on  lower 
hills  they  should  certainly  average  125  to  150  per  cent.,  and 
in  the  lowlands  150  to  175  per  cent. 

This  year  a Lonk  breeder,  well  known  in  the  showyard, 
obtained  fifty-one  lambs  from  twenty-seven  ewes,  some  of  the 
ewes  being  shearlings.  Sixteen  out  of  the  twenty-seven 
produced  doubles,  and  four  triplets.  Another  farmer  obtained 
twenty-four  lambs  from  twelve  ewes,  and  in  a third  case 
thirty-seven  ewes  had  sixty-eight  lambs,  eleven  with  singles, 
twenty-one  with  doubles,  and  five  with  triplets. 
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In  -these  instances  the  ewes  had  rather  better  quarters 
than  the  average. 

But,  even  in  the  case  of  show  stock,  sheep  are  sent  on  to 
the  Fell  for  a short  time.  This  seems  to  straighten  them  up, 
and  the  Fell  also  appears  to  provide  an  antidote  to  foot  rot. 

A pure  bred  Lonk  ewe,  well  known  to  the  author  of  this 
article,  attained  her  twenty-first  year  this  spring  (1909).  She 
has  had  a total  of  thirty-five  lambs,  all  of  which  lived  to  “ eat 
grass.”  Nine  of  these  were  triplets,  and  she  had  her  last 
lamb  in  June,  1906.^ 

The  Weight  of  Wool. 

A fleece  from  a good  wether  hogg  should  weigh  7 to  9 lb., 
and  that  from  a good  “ gimmer  ” hogg  6 to  7 lb.  ; whilst  a 
ewe’s  fleece  will  be  between  4^  and  6 lb.  All  these  weights 
refer  to  washed  fleeces.  Sheep  that  are  well  kept  produce 
considerably  more  than  this  ; for  instance  one  year  four  prize 
gimmers  clipped  12  lb.  each. 

Crossing  the  Breed. 

From  the  article  in  the  Farmer's  Magazine  already  quoted 
we  get  an  account  by  the  late  Mr.  Jonathan  Peel  of  his 
experience  in  trying  to  get  an  improved  hill  sheep  by  means 
of  cross  breeding. 

“ It  seemed  so  easy,”  he  writes,  “ and  so  natural  to  correct  their  faults 
and  make  good  their  shortcomings  by  crossing  them  with  sheep  possessing 
those  good  gifts  which  nature  had  denied  them. 

“With  a portion  of  the  flock  a cross  was  taken  with  the  Southdown. 
It  was  intended  to  return  the  produce  to  the  Lonk  tup  and  to  be  guided  as  to 
the  future  by  the  result.  The  experiment  was  thoroughly  tried  out  but 
failed.  It  was  repeated  with  the  Shropshire  downs  ; it  failed  again.  The 
observation  of  Mr.  Rowlandson  that  ‘ the  crosses  with  heath  sheep,  having  in 
view  the  improvement  of  the  progeny  as  heath  sheep  only,  have  proved  decided 
failures  ’ is  fully  confirmed  by  my  own  dire  experience.  If  greater  relative 
width  had  been  given  to  the  loin,  if  the  general  outline  of  the  animal  had  been 
somewhat  improved,  it  was  at  a great  and  grievous  cost.  Everything  else 
was  sacrificed.  The  produce  was  small  and  stunted,  too  tender  to  maintain 
themselves  upon  the  moor  or  to  grow  the  wool  necessary  to  defend  them 
against  the  weather.  . . .” 

Lonks  have  gone  as  far  as  Sutherlandshire  and  the 
Grampian  ranges  between  Perthshire  and  Argyllshire  in  some 
instances  as  a wool  cross.  The  produce  of  crosses  of  this  kind 
exhibited  at  the  show  of  the  Highland  Society  held  at  Stirling 
in  1864  were  much  admired,  the  wool  being  manifestly  better, 
while  the  form  of  the  animal  was  not  altered. 

The  “ draft  ” ewes  from  the  Fell  farms  are  sold  to  go  into 
the  lowlands,  where  they  are  crossed  with  Leicesters  and 
Wensleydales.  Lincolns,  Cotswolds,  Southdowns,  and  Shrop- 
shires  have  also  hit  pretty  well,  but  they  have  seldom  been 


1 This  ewe  died  in  August,  1909. 
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tried.  Hampshires  and  Oxfords  have  also  been  used  and  their 
progeny  come  out  well. 

The  produce  from  the  Hampshire  cross  readily  fatten  and 
are  ready  for  the  butcher  by  June. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  judge’s  report  of  the  farm 
competition  in  this  journal  for  the  year  1883. 

“ A flock  of  fifty  Lonk  ewes  had  sixty-four  lambs  by  an  Oxford  down  ram. 
This  seemed  to  the  judges  to  be  the  greatest  success  in  crossing  that  they 
found  anywhere.  The  second  cross  were  really  fine  sheep  and  had  much  of  the 
Oxford  down  character.  The  best  of  the  single  lambs  had  been  fattened.  . . .” 

This  refers  to  Lowland  shepherding,  as  do  all  the  successful 
crosses  spoken  of.  When  the  Lonk  or  her  progeny  is  wanted 
for  the  fell,  to  graze  on  heaths  and  very  scanty  grass,  no 
outside  blood  has  proved  a success. 

Shows  and  Fairs. 

The  following  are  the  Agricultural  Societies  which  have 
classes  for  Lonks  : — 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  the  Royal 
Lancashire,  Worsthorne,  Hebden  Bridge,  Newchurch,  Colne, 
Keighley,  Chorley,  Whalley,  Whitworth,  Cliviger,  Crawshaw- 
booth,  Saddleworth  and  Wardle. 

Fairs. — Todmorden,  Lundbutts,  Moses  Hall,  Marsden, 
Meltham,  Hayfield,  Glossop,  Holmfirth,  Buxton,  Whalley 
Bridge,  Worsthorne,  Woodhead,  Penistone,  and  Haslingden, 
are  the  principal  centres  for  the  disposal  of  the  breed. 

The  Lonk  Breeders  Association,'  which  was  started  in  1905, 
holds  an  annual  sale  of  pedigree  sires  at  Holme. 

Such  then  is  the  story  of  the  Lonk.  They  live  and  die 
knowing  nothing  of  a turnip,  for  throughout  the  Lonk  district 
roots  are  seldom  seen.  This  district  comprises  the  wet  hills 
of  Roburndale,  Trough  of  Rowland,  Slaidburn,  Newton,  in  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  ; Pendle  Hill,  the  hills  about  Darwen, 
Haslingden,  Bacup  and  Rochdale,  Burnley,  Worsthorne,  and 
Colne,  in  East  Lancashire  ; the  hills  above  Keighley,  Bradford, 
Halifax,  Dewsbury,  Huddersfield,  Saddleworth,  Barnsley,  and 
Penistone,  in  South  West  Yorkshire ; also  the  hills  above 
Buxton,  Bakewell,  and  Chesterfield,  in  North  Derbyshire,  and 
in  some  parts  of  Cheshire.  These  hills  have  a scanty  covering 
of  bent  and  ling,  and  vary  in  height  from  800  to  1,900  feet. 

Such  even  now  is  the  home  of  the  Lonk,  where  for 
' centuries  he  is  believed  to  have  led  his  hardy  life.  So  runs 
tradition  : and  tradition,  vague  and  faint,  forms  his  sole 
history.  Youatt  does  not  mention  him,  and  Culley  confuses 
him  with  the  “ Blackface.” 

W.  Ralph  Peel. 

Knowlmere,  Clitheroe. 


' Secretary,  J.  C.  Ashworth,  Overtown,  Cliviger,  Burnley. 
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PEDIGREE  SEED  CORN. 

It  is  proposed  in  the  present  article  to  consider  the  following 
propositions  : — 

1.  Along  with  active  investigation  of  the  principles  of 
heredity  there  is  proceeding  considerable  increase  in  the 
number  of  varieties  and  races  of  the  cereals. 

2.  Some  existing  varieties  and  races  of  each  of  the 
cereals  have  been  well  proved  to  give  crops  of  much  higher 
value  to  the  grower  than  others  of  the  same  species,  and 
still  better  combinations  of  good  characters  in  new  races 
may  be  expected. 

3.  Definite  evidence  is  needed  of  the  suitability  of 
varieties  and  races  to  locations  and  soils,  and  in  this 
connection  the  cumulative  effects  of  natural  selection  in 
modifying  the  racial  character  of  the  cereals  must  be  taken 
in  account. 

4.  Much  better  comparisons  can  be  made  of  both  yield 
and  quality  between  distinct  varieties  and  pure  races  than 
between  aggregates  of  fluctuating  composition. 

5.  It  is  desirable  to  consider  whether  a scheme  of 
co-operative  and  co-ordinated  trials  in  difi'erent  localities 
of  existing  varieties  and  of  new  pure  races  of  the  cereals 
as  they  appear,  and  also  a system  of  registration  of  them 
would  have  advantages  alike  to  plant  breeders,  seed  distri- 
butors, and  growers. 

A considerable  proportion  of  the  seed  corn  used  in  the 
United  Kingdom  consists  of  mixtures  of  many  varieties  and 
races. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  these  mixtures  result  in 
aggregates  of  more  or  less  well-marked  types.  For  instance, 
most  of  the  barley  grown  north  of  the  Tay  is  such  a mixture 
of  races  known  as  “ Scotch  Common,”  whilst  in  some  parts 
of  Ireland  a not  very  dissimilar  aggregate  known  as  “ Old 
Irish  ” is  grown.  Such  similarity  as  different  growths  of  these 
so-called  “ varieties  ” present  are  doubtless  the  result  of  the 
exchange  of  seed  corn  being  generally  limited  to  the  district 
or  to  prolonged  cultivation  under  approximately  similar 
external  conditions.  In  other  words,  these  aggregates  have 
become  what  they  are  at  present  mainly  by  the  action  of 
natural  selection.  We  may  call  them  “ local  varieties,”  at 
the  same  time  remembering  that  the  term  “ variety  ” has 
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no  precise  definition.  Barley  of  this  class  is  described  in 
Germany  as  “ landgei’ste  ” (f.e.,  “the  barley  of  the  land”),  in 
contradistinction  to  “ Chevalier  gerste,”  “ Goldthorpe  gerste,” 
&c.,  for  varieties  the  origin  of  which  is  known,  and  the 
characters  well  defined. 

Local  varieties  have  been  to  a great  extent  replaced  in  the 
larger  corn-growing  districts  by  a large  number  of  distinct 
varieties  and  more  or  less  “ pure  races”  of  each  of  the  cereals, 
differing  from  the  former  in  that  the  individual  plants  making 
up  the  several  aggregates  are  much  moi'e  uniform.  There  is, 
however,  of  course,  a constant  tendency  for  these  stocks  also  to 
get  mixed.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted  that  some 
of  them  differ  from  others  in  little  more  than  name. 

So  much  has  recently  been  written  on  the  subject  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  enter  with  much  detail  into  past  and 
present  methods  of  raising  distinct  varieties  and  pure  races  of 
the  cereals.  Briefly,  however,  it  may  be  noted  that  most  of 
those  at  present  in  cultivation  are  the  progeny  either  of  single 
plants  or  of  a limited  number  of  similar  plants  selected 
originally  from  local  varieties  or  mixed  races  with  or  without 
resort  to  artificial  crossing.  The  method  of  raising  a stock 
from  a selected  individual  plant  (of  a species  which  is  normally 
self  fertilised),  without  artificial  crossing,  gives  rise  to  a “ pure 
race,”  the  individuals  of  which  (apart  from  such  accidental 
mixture  as  is  inevitable,  or  from  “ sporting,”  which  is  very 
infrequent  with  cereals  under  normal  conditions)  differ  only 
in  consequence  of  the  effects  of  external  conditions,  which  do 
not  affect  the  racial  character  of  the  stock. 

A plant  or  plants  selected  from  the  progeny  resulting  from 
a cross  may  or  may  not  give  rise  to  a uniform  “ pure  race,” 
according  as  the  plants  selected  are  or  are  not  genetically 
homogeneous  in  respect  of  every  structure  of  the  plant  in 
which  there  was  unlikeness  in  the  original  parents,  or,  stated 
more  simply,  are  “ fixed  ” in  respect  of  all  characters. 

Recently  the  extension  of  the  work  of  Mendel  has  led  to 
more  complete  (although  still  far  from  complete)  understanding 
of  the  principles  of  heredity  in  cultivated  plants,  to  much  more 
ready  combination  of  characters  and  to  much  more  systematic 
methods  of  selecting  individuals,  resulting  from  cross-fertilisa- 
tion, from  which  to  raise  pure  races  with  fixed  characters. 

Of  this  development  as  applied  to  cereals.  Professor  Biffen, 
working  at  the  University  Farm  at  Cambridge,  has  been  the 
pioneer  in  this  country.  I have  had  the  advantage  of  col- 
laborating with  him  in  respect  of  baidey  ; and  many  others  are 
also  at  work  on  similar  lines  in  this  and  other  countries. 

It  appears  certain  that  in  the  future  continued  selection,  by 
no  means  superseded  (rather,  indeed,  rendered  more  necessary 
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by  the  new  developments)  plus  hybridisation  on  Mendelian 
lines,  will  lead  to  the  production  of  many  new  races  of  cereals 
possessing  desirable  and  fixed  combinations  of  characters. 

There  is,  however,  obviously  no  advantage  from  the  point 
of  view  of  growers  in  putting  into  eultivation  new  races 
unless  they  are  better  than  older  races,  and  from  the  point 
of  view  of  millers,  maltsters,  and  other  grain  consumers, 
multiplication  of  sorts  is  a disadvantage.  There  are  certain 
well-established  standards  of  quality  associated  with  existing 
varieties,  and  undue  multiplication  leads  to  confusion.  In 
the  interests  of  both  growers  and  consumers,  the  existing 
races  best  suited  to  the  different  localities  and  soils  should 
be  adhered  to  until  superior  ones  are  discovered. 

That  there  are  very  substantial  differences  in  average  yield 
as  between  existing  races  of  cereals  in  particular  localities,  is 
well  established.  Taking  briefly  the  case  of  barley  by  way  of 
example  : in  Denmark,  in  Ireland,  and  in  Norfolk,  long  series 
of  variety  tests  have,  as  is  generally  agreed,  proved  a particular 
type  of  barley,  called  “ Prentice  ” on  the  Continent  and 
“ Archer  ” in  England,  to  have  the  best  cropping  capacity. 
The  same  general  proposition  is  true  of  wheat  and  oats.  In 
any  particular  locality,  and  for  the  same  type  of  soil,  a jury  of 
growers  would  probably  give  a unanimous  verdict  that  certain 
named  varieties  were  in  average  seasons  better  yielders  than 
others.  Generally,  also,  these  would  be  the  most  profitable. 

There  is  less  unanimity  with  regard  to  the  average  quality 
of  the  grain  of  different  varieties  because  in  the  valuation  of 
this  the  knowledge  or  even  perhaps  in  some  cases  the  preju- 
dices of  the  consumer  comes  in  to  complicate  matters.  Modified 
processes  of  manufacture  also  lead  from  time  to  time  to  altered 
values  being  put  upon  different  grain  characters. 

The  subject  of  the  adaptation  of  certain  varieties  or  races 
to  the  climate  and  soils  of  a particular  locality  is  of  very  great 
interest.  It  is  also  very  complex,  and  our  knowledge  on  the 
subject  is  almost  wholly  empirical.  A grower  has  frequently 
no  a priori  knowledge  to  indicate  whether  any  new  variety 
well  spoken  of  in  some  other  district  is  likely  to  give  good 
results  on  his  land.  It  is  known,  for  instance,  from  accumul- 
ated experience  that  Red  Fife  wheat  is  rarely  as  good  a cropper 
as  many  other  sorts  in  most  parts  of  England,  but  nobody 
knows  why.  In  some  few  locations  the  yield  has  compared 
well  with  other  sorts.  The  milling  quality  is,  of  course,  much 
above  the  average,  but  very  rarely  does  the  extra  quality  com- 
pensate for  the  low  yield. 

In  other  cases  experience  has  led  to  the  fairly  definite  con- 
clusion that  some  existftig  varieties  of  each  of  the  cereals  are, 
and  some  are  not,  adapted  to  particular  soils  and  localities. 
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“Spratt”  barley  is  a typical  case.  It  has  a stiffer  straw  than 
any  other  British  variety,  and  on  rich  loamy  soils  gives  very 
heavy  yields,  often  more  than  compensating  for  the  usual  low 
quality  of  the  grain.  It  is  therefore  grown  successfully  in 
the  Fens,  but  it  is  found  to  be  out  of  place  on  soil  well  adapted 
to  grow  good  malting  barleys.  Similar  cases  with  other  cereals 
are  known  to  every  corn  grower. 

This  accumulated  experience,  however,  takes  a long  time  to 
gain,  and  moreover,  with  the  introduction  of  systematic  methods 
of  hybridisation,  we  are  entering  on  a new  era.  If  the  best  is 
to  be  made  of  the  new  methods  of  cereal  breeding,  some 
uniform  and  reliable  methods  of  testing  at  least  for  yield  in 
different  localities  seem  highly  desirable.  However  good  in 
various  respects  as  to  special  characters  these  new  sorts  may 
be,  they  are  unlikely  to  be  profitable  unless  it  can  be  definitely 
established  that  they  yield  as  well  as  older  sorts. 

Moreover,  the  climatic  conditions  of  districts  vary  so 
greatly  from  year  to  year  that  one  or  two  years’  experience  is 
rarely  conclusive.  For  instance,  ‘‘  Goldthorpe  ” barley  did  well 
for  a few  years  in  north  and  east  Norfolk,  but  in  one  dry  season 
some  years  ago  there  was  a widespread  loss  of  crop  owing  to 
ears  breaking  off,  the  common  failing  of  many  “wide-eared” 
sorts,  and  now  it  is  scarcely  grown  at  all  in  that  district.  On 
the  other  hand  this  class  of  barley  is  well  established  in  Shrop- 
shire, in  Scotland,  and  in  Yorkshire,  and  suffers  little  in  this 
respect  in  either  locality. 

A large  number  of  “ variety  tests  ” of  cereals  have  been 
carried  out  by  various  public  bodies  in  various  parts  of  England 
but  have  generally  been  too  isolated  and  not  prolonged  enough 
to  be  of  practical  value  to  growers. 

In  many  cases  also  because  experimental  errors  have  not 
been  obliterated  by  the  only  possible  method,  viz.,  simultaneous 
multiplication  of  test  areas,  these  errors  have  probably  been 
large  enough  to  vitiate  the  results. 

In  view  of  the  inevitable  increase  of  new  varieties  and 
races,  it  appears  pertinent  to  put  in  a plea  for  co-operation, 
co-ordination,  and  systematic  methods  of  variety  testing  of 
cereals  under  the  direction  of  some  recognised  agricultural 
organisation. 

It  is  very  important  to  know  what  is  being  compared.  It 
is  useless  to  simply  compare  two  bulks  of  seed  that  are  differ- 
ently labelled  unless  the  labels  correspond  to  something  definite 
in  the  ancestry  of  the  plants,  and  unless  the  growers  interested 
can  be  sure  of  obtaining  stocks  of  the  same  races  as  those  com- 
pared. For  these  purposes  a system  of  registration  of  stocks 
of  pure  races  of  seed  is  suggested.  Such  is  already  in  success- 
ful operation  in  Germany,  and  will  be  referred  to  later. 
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The  foregoing  general  statement  in  support  of  the  opening 
propositions  may  be  met  by  the  objection  that  there  is  insuffi- 
cient evidence  that  “ pedigree  ” seed  corn  is  so  much  more 
valuable  than  the  mixed  races  which  form  a large  part  of 
our  present  stocks  as  to  justify  such  special  efforts. 

Mixed  Seeding. 

There  is  a good  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  sowing 
“ mixtures.”  In  the  Agricultural  Gazette  there  recently 
appeared  some  interesting  references  to  the  sowing  of  “mixed 
wheats.”  One  writer  adduces  the  results  of  practical  experi- 
ences in  favour  of  the  practice,  and  justly  gives  as  the  reason 
in  its  favour  that  “ all  varieties  have  naturally  different  re- 
quirements,” and  that  a mixture  has  the  advantage  of  “ utilis- 
ing more  thoroughly  the  resources  of  the  soil.”  Professor 
Wrightson  commenting  on  this  agreed  on  general  grounds, 
specifically  mentioning  a mixture  of  “ Lincoln  Red  ” and 
“ Squareheads  Master.”  Both  authorities,  however,  infer  that 
the  mixtures  should  be  designed  and  not  merely  accidental, 
and  the  isolation  of  distinct  varieties  and  some  knowledge 
of  their  several  habits  is  therefore  postulated.^ 

Mixing  varieties  and  even  species  of  the  cereals  is  very 
ancient  agricultural  practice  all  over  the  world.  In  many 
parts  of  India  nearly  all  the  grain  crops  to  this  day  consist 
of  mixed  species  of  cereals. 

Going  back  to  old  British  agricultural  practice,  Thorold 
Rogers  finds  frequent  reference  to  “ drage  ” and  “ drage 
malt  ” in  Manor  Rolls  of  the  thirteenth  century  and  onwards. 
“ Drage  ” was  evidently  a very  commonly  grown  crop.  Al- 
though Rogers  considered  “ drage  ” to  be  an  inferior  kind  of 
barley,  it  is  certain  that  it  was  really  the  same  mixture  of 
barley  and  oats  which  is  still  called  “ dredge  corn  ” in  the 
south  and  west  of  England. 

On  the  subject  of  mixing  different  varieties  of  wheat,  two 
hundred  years  ago  Edward  Lisle,  perhaps  the  most  observant 
agriculturist  who  ever  left  his  observations  on  record,  wrote  : 
“Mr.  Johnson,  of  Bedfordshire,  of  whose  judgment  I have 
a great  opinion,  was  under  certain  conditions  inclinable  to 
sow  great  wheat  and  red  straw  wheat  mixed  that  the  former 
might  help  to  support  the  latter  from  lodging  and  falling, 
and  he  has  known  great  wheat  and  red  straw  wheat  often  sown 
in  the  north  in  good  land  for  the  same  reason.”  ^ 

There  seems  no  doubt  that  mixtures  of  different  species 
very  frequently  yield  a greater  total  produce  on  given  area 

' Agricultural  Gazette,  November  1,  1909,  page  418  ; ibid.,  November  22, 
1909,  page  486. 

’ Observations  in  Agriculture,  pp.  74,  81. 
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than  would  either  of  the  species  alone.  The  same  may  hold 
good  of  mixed  varieties  or  mixed  races  of  any  one  'species 
when  compared  with  seed  of  a pure  race,  unless  the  latter 
has  been  bred  with  special  reference  to  the  average  external 
conditions  of  the  locality. 

There  is,  however,  a great  difference  between  (i.)  a 
“ designed  ” mixture  of  varieties  and  (ii.)  the  aggregate  which 
results  from  either  (a)  natural  selection  in  a district  where 
“ pure  races  ” have  not  been  introduced  (e.g.,  Scotch  Common 
Barley)  or  (b)  the  aggregate  resulting  from  indiscriminate 
mixtures  of  pure  races. 

A good  deal  of  the  seed  corn  used  in  some  parts  of 
England  is  of  the  latter  class,  and  this  state  of  things  comes 
about  more  particularly  in  districts  where  one  “ type  ” of 
barley  is  found  to  be  generally  suitable,  but  where  this  type 
is  represented  by  a number  of  distinct  races  which,  possess- 
ing different  racial  characters  affecting  prolificacy,  yet  closely 
resemble  each  other  in  appearance,  sometimes  when  seen  as 
plants,  and  even  more  frequently  when  seen  only  as  grain. 
For  instance,  the  barley  grown  in  Yorkshire  is  nearly  all  of 
the  “ wide  ear  ” type,  but  this  type  is  represented  by  at  least 
half  a dozen  well  known  races,  some  (Goldthorpe  for  one) 
known  to  be  pure  races  raised  from  single  self-fertilised 
plants,  others  (like  Standwell)  resulting  from  cross  fertilisa- 
tion in  the  first  instance.  There  is  very  little  doubt  that  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  seed  barley  used  in  Yorkshire 
is  a mixture  of  these  different  though  externally  similar 
races. 

Chevallier  and  Archer  barley  again  are  frequently  found 
mixed,  although  in  this  case  there  is  a distinct  structural 
difference  in  the  seed  (to  say  nothing  of  the  generally  obvious 
difference  in  the  straw)  which  entitles  the  two  sorts  to  be 
classed  as  distinct  “varieties.”  This  particular  mixture  is 
not  likely  to  give  good  results  in  most  seasons.  Archer  has 
about  a week  longer  growung  period  than  Chevallier,  and  even 
ripening  is  of  great  importance  with  barley. 

Effects  of  Natural  Selection. 

It  is  interesting  to  consider  what  happens  when  mixtures 
of  different  races  are  sown,  and  seed  taken  in  successive  years 
from  the  previous  crops. 

It  is  evident  that  the  character  of  the  resulting  aggregate 
after  some  years  depends  mainly  on  such  natural  selection 
as  goes  on  in  the  field.  The  effects  of  natural  selection  on 
the  racial  character  of  our  cereals  is  worthy  of  more  attention 
than  it  has  hitherto  received.  It  is  not,  of  course,  possible 
here  to  go  into  the  subject  exhaustively,  but  merely  to  indicate 
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how  considerable  and  sometimes  rapid  effects  on  the  racial 
character  of  aggregates  may  be  produced. 

Let  it  be  assumed  that  one  only  out  of  four  seeds  sown 
reproduces  grain.  This  will  be  the  case  with  barley  if  the 
crop  of  grain  is  twelve  and  a half  times  the  quantity  of  seed 
sown,  and  if  the  average  number  of  grains  on  each  plant 
producing  grain  is  fifty  ; a sufficiently  near  approximation 
to  average  field  results. 

Let  it  be  further  assumed  by  way  of  example  that  there 
is  sown  a mixture  composed  of  25  per  cent,  each  of  four 
distinct  races,  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  that  the  resulting  crop  shows  the 
above  ratio  of  crop  to  seed,  viz.,  12'5  : 1. 

The  four  races  will  certainly  differ  in  cropping  capacity. 
If  planted  separately  it  is  probable  that  the  extreme  difference 
in  weight  of  grain  on  equal  areas  would  not  be  more  than 
10  per  cent.,  but  with  the  very  severe  competition  involved  in 
the  obliteration  of  three  out  of  four  seeds  or  plants  at  some 
stage  between  sowing  and  harvesting,  and  taking  into  account 
the  inevitable  differences  in  adaptation  of  the  several  races  to 
the  conditions  of  soil,  climate,  and  cultivation,  it  might  well 
happen  that  the  ratios  of  grain  harvested  to  seed  sown  might 
be  A,  5 : 1,  B,  10  : 1,  C,  15  : 1,  D,  20  : 1,  giving  12‘5  : 1 as 
an  average.  If  the  average  number  of  grains  produced  by 
each  surviving  plant  is  fifty,  a ratio  of  even  20  : 1 for  the  most 
vigorous  race  means  that  more  than  half  the  seeds  or  plants  of 
even  this  race  have  failed  at  some  stage. 

If  seed  is  taken  from  the  resulting  aggregate  and  resown, 
and  the  process  continues  under  the  same  conditions  and  with 
the  same  ratio  of  reproduction  for  each  race  in  each  year,  a 
simple  calculation  shows  that  in  three  years  A,  instead  of  form- 
ing 25  per  cent,  of  the  crop,  will  be  represented  by  less  than 
1 per  cent.  In  six  years  B also  will  be  reduced  to  below  1 per 
cent,  of  the  whole,  whilst  A may  survive  to  the  extent  of  about 
five  plants  per  acre,  C will  survive  considerably  longer,  but  at 
the  end  of  fifteen  years  the  total  of  A,  B,  and  C together  will 
be  less  than  1 per  cent,  of  the  crop,  A and  B being  then  almost 
obliterated.  The  crop  will  be  practically  a pure  race  of  D. 

Even  if  the  ratios  of  reproduction  of  different  races  are 
only  slightly  different,  the  same  result  will  occur  if  the  ratios 
are  steadily  maintained,  and  sufBcient  time  elapses. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  the  average  ratios  of  grain  produced 
to  seed  sown  to  be  A 12  : 1,  B 13  ; 1,  A and  B forming  equal 
proportions  of  the  aggregate  at  the  start,  and  the  produce  to  be 
sown  year  after  year,  in  twenty  years  the  aggregate  will  be 
five  of  B to  one  of  A.  In  fifty  years  there  would  be  fifty-five 
of  B to  one  of  A,  and  in  a hundred  years  3,000  of  B to  one 
of  A— practically  a pure  race  of  B. 
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Needless  to  say  the  constant  external  conditions  above 
postulated  are  never  actually  maintained,  and  therefore  the 
conditions  of  different  years  are  favourable  to  different  races. 
Notwithstanding  this  a consideration  of  such  purely  hypo- 
thetical cases  as  the  above  leads  to  the  conclusion  that,  whilst 
in  some  cases  quite  rapid  changes  in  the  racial  character  of 
aggregates  occur,  in  other  cases  fairly  uniform  varieties  may 
have  arisen  in  course  of  time  from  mixed  types. 

For  instance,  Chevallier  barley  as  we  have  it  now  is 
probably  all  descended  from  the  “few  ears”  (to  use  Chevallier’s 
own  words)  from  which  the  variety  was  originally  raised  in 
1823.  We  know  nothing  about  the  ancestry  of  these  “ few  ears,” 
but  it  seems  extremely  probable  that  the  present  uniformity 
of  all  the  differently  named  Chevalliers  now  in  cultivation  is 
largely  a consequence  of  natural  selection.  There  have  been 
from  time  to  time  many  reselections,  but  the  progeny  of  these 
are  all  very  much  alike  in  racial  characters.  It  is  practically 
impossible  to  distinguish  these  different  selections  when  they 
are  growing  together,  and  the  prolonged  series  of  Danish 
experiments  to  be  referred  to  later  failed  to  show  any  appre- 
ciable difference  between  several  of  them  in  either  yield  or 
quality  of  grain. 

This  is  not,  of  course,  to  say  that  repeated  “ pedigreeing  ” 
of  a good  variety  is  not  desirable.  It  is  indeed  obviously 
necessary  if  the  racial  character  of  the  grain  is  to  be  main- 
tained against  the  operation  of  all  the  factors  which  make  for 
divergence  from  the  original  type. 

It  has  been  fairly  well  proved  by  Johannsen  that  main- 
tenance of  established  characters  is  all  that  can  be  effected  by 
reselection  within  an  absolutely  pure  race  of  self -fertilising 
cereals,  and  that  increased  productiveness  is  not  obtainable 
by  selecting  the  most  productive  individuals.  This  is,  of 
course,  a statement  in  a special  case  of  the  application  of 
the  doctrine  which  has  now  been  very  generally  accepted, 
that  characters  acquired  by  the  individual  from  effects  of 
environment  only  are  not  inherited.  This  doctrine  as  a 
general  formula  is  still  in  dispute,  but  such  knowledge  as  we 
have  is  in  favour  of  its  application  in  the  case  of  self -fertilising 
cereals. 

The  best  piece  of  evidence  in  this  connection  is  perhaps 
afforded  by  the  history  of  Major  Hallett’s  Pedigree  Races. 
In  the  case  of  his  pedigree  barley  the  most  prolific  plant 
has  been  selected  year  after  year  for  a great  number  of  years, 
and  forms  the  starting  point  of  a “pure  race.”  The  very 
desirable  effect  has  been  produced  of  maintaining  absolute 
uniformity,  and  there  is  no  evidence  so  far  as  I am  aware  that 
the  progeny  of  the  later  selections  differs  from  that  of  the 
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earlier,  either  in  respect  of  the  characters  of  the  grain,  or  of 
prolificacy,  or  any  other  racial  character. 

We  may  now  briefiy  consider  the  effects  likely  to  be 
produced  by  natural  selection  in  the  case  of  mixed  races,  pure 
races,  and  hybrid  races  of  cereals  respectively. 

Take  first  the  case  of  a mixed  race  introduced  into  and 
grown  on  for  several  years  in  a particular  locality  and  under 
approximately  similar  conditions  from  year  to  year  without 
further  admixture.  One  or  more  of  the  types  of  which  the 
aggregate  is  composed  will  probably  be  better  suited  than  the 
others  and  survive  under  the  average  conditions,  and,  with 
three  out  of  the  four  of  the  seeds  sown  in  each  year  failing  to 
repioduce  grain,  there  may  accrue  a considerable  difference  in 
the  character  of  the  aggiegate  even  within  a few  years,  whilst 
after  several  years  the  aggregate  may  be  of  quite  a different 
racial  character  to  the  original  bulk.  The  general  tendency, 
however,  would  be  towards  homogeneity  in  consequence  of 
some  types  disappearing. 

Let  a stock  of  this  modified  aggregate  be  transferred  to 
another  district  with  quite  different  soil,  climatic  and  cultural 
conditions  ; then  if  there  is  left  out  of  consideration  for  the 
moment  the  immediate  effect  due  directly  to  change  of  locality, 
the  particular  race  or  races  which  have  best  survived  the 
previous  conditions,  and  which  make  up  the  greater  part  of 
the  aggregate,  may  or  may  not  be  better  suited  to  the  new 
conditions  than  some  which  have  nearly  died  out,  and  after 
a few  years  the  new  conditions  may  remould  the  racial 
characters  of  the  aggregate  either  in  the  direction  of  greater 
homogeneity,  or  at  first  (if  only  the  smaller  proportion  of  the 
aggregate  in  that  best  suited  to  the  new  conditions)  towards 
greater  heterogeneity.  Ultimately,  however,  the  tendency  will 
be  again  towards  a more  or  less  homogeneous  aggregate,  differing 
however,  probably  in  general  character,  both  from  the  original 
and  from  the  transferred  aggregates.  All  this  agrees  with  the 
observed  fact  that  a “ change  of  seed  ” sometimes  gives  good 
results  at  once,  sometimes  after  a year  or  two,  and  sometimes 
not  at  all. 

Consider  now  the  case  of  a “ pure  race  ” — the  progeny  of 
an  individual  plant — introduced  into  cultivation  in  a particular 
locality.  So  long  as  this  stock  is  kept  free  from  admixture 
and  neglecting  “ sports,”  and  also  accidental  cross-fertilisation, 
both  of  which  are  very  rare  with  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  the 
aggregate  will  remain  homogeneous.  The  yield  and  quality 
will  of  course  vary  from  year  to  year,  but  such  crowding 
out  of  individuals  as  takes  place  will  not  affect  the  racial 
characters,  and  it  is  obvious  that  if  these  are  constant,  the 
question  whether  this  particular  race  is  suited  to  the  average 
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conditions  of  a locality  can  comparatively  soon  be  determined 
by  comparison  with  other  varieties  and  races  in  cultivation 
under  the  same  external  conditions. 

Transferred  to  another  environment  the  uniformity  will 
be  maintained,  although  the  comparative  yield  and  quality 
may  be  altered. 

Now  suppose  some  of  this  pure  race  to  be  taken  back  and 
seeded  in  its  original  habitat,  will  the  quality  and  yield  be 
different  from  that  obtained  from  seed  of  the  same  pure  race 
which  has  been  grown  there  continuously  ? 

A series  of  experiments  bearing  on  this  point  has  been 
made  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  results  were  recently  given  by  Dr.  Le  Clerc,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Vegetable  Physiology,  at  Washington,  in  a paper  to  the 
British  Association.  The  American  results  dealt  with  the  char- 
acters of  the  grain  only.  They  showed  that  no  difference  in 
quality  was  traceable  to  what  may  be  called  “ previous  place 
effects.”  That  is  to  say,  that  a series  of  plots  alongside,  seeded 
with  grain  all  of  the  same  original  race,  gave  crops  of  similar 
quality,  notwithstanding  that  the  seed  for  each  plot  was  grown 
the  previous  year  in  widely  different  localities,  and  was  of 
widely  different  quality  in  consequence.  The  “ quality  ” 
of  the  seed  (so  far  as  it  was  due  to  “place  effects”)  was  not 
transmitted.  Only  the  “ racial  ” characters  were  transmitted 
to  the  crop,  and  these  were  the  same  with  the  same  race 
wherever  the  seed  used  was  grown.  It  would  be  generally 
agreed  that  this  accords  with  the  general  experience  that 
within  a particular  race  “ quality  ” is  determined  by  the 
immediate  external  conditions.  I have  made  a series  of 
similar  experiments  on  a nursery  scale  at  Warminster,  and 
my  results  confirm  the  above  with  regard  to  quality. 

With  regard  to  “ yield,”  however,  I have  consistently  in 
three  following  years  found  with  one  particular  pure  race  of 
barley  (and  there  seems  no  reason  why  this  should  not  apply 
to  any  other  race)  significant  differences  in  yield  of  grain  due 
to  the  environment  in  which  the  seed  was  grown  the  previous 
year.  For  instance,  with  the  particular  pure  race  referred  to 
(raised  from  a single  plant  in  my  nursery  at  Warminster  in 
1902),  the  resulting  crop  was  heavier  after  the  seed  had  been 
transferred  to  and  grown  on  a strong  clay  loam,  than  after  it 
had  been  grown  on  a poor  chalk  marl,  when  both  were  brought 
back  to  the  original  soil  and  grown  alongside  under  precisely 
similar  conditions.  The  explanation  of  difference  in  yield  in 
one  generation  after  a change  of  locality,  as  between  two  parcels 
of  the  same  original  race,  can  apparently  only  be  put  down  to 
the  fact  that  the  seed  itself  brings  with  it  something  due  to  the 
soil  or  climate  in  which  it  was  grown,  which  is  useful  to  the 
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young  plant  daring  the  earlier  period  when  it  depends  for 
nutrition  on  its  own  endosperm  content.  In  the  following 
year,  when  the  progeny  of  both  parcels  of  seed  were  resown 
I found  no  significant  difference  of  yield,  and  there  was  of  course 
no  evidence  that  the  racial  character  had  been  changed  by  the 
effects  of  environment.  This  instance  is  only  of  interest  in 
this  particular  connection  as  illustrating  one  of  the  precautions 
necessary  with  reference  to  changes  of  locality  when  making 
“ variety  tests  ” of  yield.  It  may  be  noted  also,  however,  in 
passing, that  effects  of  “change  of  seed”  (well  recognised  in  all 
ages  in  a vague  and  general  way  to  be  of  great  importance),  is 
evidently  a matter  calling  for  more  systematic  study.'  It  is 
certain  that  change  of  locality  may  lead  with  mixed  races  to  a 
complete  alteration  of  the  racial  character  of  the  aggregate.  On 
the  other  hand  it  may  possibly  give  a result  the  first  year  after 
transferrence,  due  merely  to  physical  differences  in  the  seed 
not  affecting  racial  character,  this  latter  being  probably  the 
only  result  to  be  expected  in  the  case  of  a pure  race. 

Lastly,  What  effects  of  natural  selection  may  be  expected 
with  a hybrid  cereal  race  ? 

It  is  doubtful  at  present  whether  we  can  be  quite  certain 
that  any  single  plant  selected  from  the  progeny  resulting  from 
cross-fertilisation,  as  the  starting  point  for  a new  race,  will  give 
us  a pure  race  which  is  constant  in  the  same  sense  as  when 
there  has  been  no  crossing.  Even  if  the  Mendelian  hypothesis 
of  unit  characters  is  fully  accepted,  there  are  evidently  so  large 
a number  of  “ characters  ” which  may  be  genetically  different 
to  a greater  or  less  extent  in  the  original  pair  of  parent  plants, 
that  some  amount  of  “ splitting,”  especially  in  the  characters 
which  are  not  obvious  (or  which  normally  fluctuate  widely 
with  environment),  may  go  on  but  pass  unnoticed.  Further 
experience  will  no  doubt  lead  to  greater  certainty  in  extracting 
completely  fixed  individuals  from  amongst  hybrids,  and  no  one 
can  see  fields  of  some  cereals  now  in  general  cultivation,  which 
originally  started  from  hybrids,  and  especially  some  of  Professor 
Biffen’s  hybrid  wheats  without  feeling  sure  that  they  are — at 
any  rate  for  all  practical  purposes — uniform.  If,  however, 
genetic  (as  distinct  from  fluctuating)  variations  do  take  place, 
these  will,  as  the  result  of  crowding  out,  be  either  established 
or  eliminated  in  the  aggregate  in  the  course  of  time,  according 
as  the  conditions  are  favourable  or  not  to  the  survival  of  the 
individual  plants  in  which  they  occur. 

On  the  whole  it  seems  probable  that  with  aggregates 
resulting  from  the  progeny  of  hybrids,  there  will  be  more  risk 

' Lisle  considered  that  “ the  changing  of  all  seed  whatsoever  is  of  as 
much  use  and  service  as  half  the  dung  suflScient  for  a crop.”  Observations 
in  Agriculture,  1767,  page  83. 
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of  alteration  of  type  through  the  action  of  natural  selection, 
than  with  absolutely  pure  races  started  from  single  individuals 
which  have  not  resulted  from  previous  crossing. 

The  conclusion,  and  this  is  well  confirmed  by  general 
experience,  is  that  whatever  the  origin  of  any  race  of  cereals, 
repeated  artificial  selection  is  necessary  to  maintain  its 
uniformity. 

A further  important  point  to  note  is  that  purely  natural 
selection  does  not,  in  the  case  of  mixed  races  of  cereals, 
necessarily,  or  indeed  probably,  bring  about  increased  rate  of 
grain  production,  or  even  lead  to  a maintenance  of  the  rate. 

The  plants  which  survive  in  every  field  of  mixed  races  of 
corn  are  not  necessarily  or  even  probably  those  of  the  most 
prolific  (that  is,  abundant  seed-bearing)  race.  We  grow  our 
cereal  crops  mainly  with  the  object  of  producing  grain,  rather 
than  straw,  but  the  competition  between  crowded  plants  is 
mainly  in  the  vegetative  stage,  and  it  is  not,  either  wi'h  the 
cereals  or  with  most  other  species  of  plants,  the  good  seed- 
bearers  which  are  necessarily  the  most  vigorous  and  the  most 
likely  to  survive  in  the  vegetative  stages. 

Another  series  of  experiments  in  my  barley  nursery  at 
Warminster  illustrates  this  point. 

In  1906  seed  from  four  pure  races  of  barley  grown  in  the 
nursery  for  several  previous  years  were  taken.  Three  of  these 
were  wide-eared  races  of  the  Goldthorpe  type,  and  the  other  was 
one  of  a Danish  Prentice  {i.e..  Archer)  barley,  called  “ Tystofte.” 

Alternate  rows  of  each  of  the  four  races  were  repeated 
thirty  times.  Rows  were  at  equal  distances  and  plants  at 
equal  distances,  giving  each  plant  equal  soil  space.  Each  of 
the  rows  was  weighed  up  separately  at  harvest.  The  “ wide 
ear  ” race  which  adjoined  “ Tystofte  ” in  each  group  gave  a 
higher  average  grain  produce  per  row  by  nearly  50  per  cent, 
than  “ Tystofte.”  Mr.  W.  S.  Gosset  kindly  examined  statis- 
tically the  figures  for  the  weights  of  the  grain  in  each  row, 
and  found  that  the  probability,  taking  into  account  the 
“ standard  deviation  ” of  individual  rows  from  the  mean,  was 
enormously  in  favour  of  the  “ wide  ear,”  being  more  prolific 
under  the  conditions  than  “ Tystofte,”  assuming  that  there 
was  no  “ interference  ” of  the  one  sort  prejudicial  to  the  other. 
Mr.  Gosset’s  examination  of  the  figures  for  all  the  four  races 
showed,  however,  that  there  was  abundant  evidence  of  “ inter- 
ference,” and  on  his  suggestion  in  the  following  year,  1908, 
these  two  races  were  gruwn,  not  in  alternate  rows,  but  in 
alternate  plots  repeated  twenty  times.  The  field  of  “Tystofte” 
was  10  per  cent,  better  on  the  average  than  of  the  wide  ear, 
and  the  odds,  taking  each  plot  separately  into  account  under 
these  conditions,  was  very  greatly  in  favour  of  “ Tystofte.” 
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The  multiplied  nursery  plot  experiment  was  repeated  in 
1909  with  substantially  the  same  result,  and  field  trials  also 
gave  confirmatory  results.^ 

The  explanation  of  the  apparently  contradictory  result  as 
between  alternate  row  and  alternate  plot  planting  in  this 
case  is  both  obvious  and  instructive,  as  bearing  on  the 
operation  of  natural  selection  in  cases  of  mixed  seeding. 
The  alternate-row  planting  in  1907  may  be  taken  as  a case 
of  mixed  seeding.  The  effect  evidently  was  to  crowd  down 
the  race,  which,  when  sown  unmixed,  was  the  most  prolific. 
“ Tystofte  ” has  about  a week  longer  growing  period  in  an 
average  season  than  the  wide  ear,  but  is  also  four  to  six  inches 
shorter  in  the  straw.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  this  case  there 
was  crowding  down  of  the  slower  growing  and  ripening  variety 
by  the  taller-strawed,  quicker-growing  (though  normally  less 
productive)  variety,  which  over-topped  and  shaded  the  other 
in  the  grain-forming  stage. 

There  is,  in  fact,  afforded  an  illustration  in  respect  of 
varieties  of  what  would  be  generally  accepted  with  regard 
to  the  effect  of  natural  selection  in  the  case  of  species,  viz., 
that  in  a population  of  mixed  species  of  different  habits,  it 
will  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  species  which  reproduce 
most  abundantly  when  living  apart  will  survive  under 
conditions  of  free  competition  with  other  species. 

The  foregoing  illustrations  seem  to  warrant  the  proposition 
that  in  order  to  determine  an  “order  of  merit”  of  any  more 
than  a quite  temporary  value  as  between  aggregates  of  seed 
corn,  comparison  must  be  made  between,  at  least  approxi- 
mately, pure  races.  Aggregates  of  fiuctuating  composition  are 
in  a state  'of  unstable  equilibrium,  and  comparisons  between 
them  give  no  results  of  general  utility. 

We  may  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject  by  saying  that 
the  whole  problem  of  mixed  versus  pure  races  of  cereals  is 
very  much  on  a par  with  the  same  problem  in  respect  of  farm 
live-stock. 

Pedigree  stock  is  best  if  the  average  external  conditions 
of  the  locality  are  more  favourable  to  the  particular  race 
than  to  others,  but  except  under  these  conditions  may 
easily  be  less  profitable  than  an  aggregate  made  up  of  mixed 
breeds. 

* I have  some  evidence  to  show  that  series  of  small  scale  nursery  cultiva- 
tions under  precise  conditions,  supplemented  by  biometrical  methods  of 
interpreting  the  significance  of  the  results  obtained,  may  turn  out  to  be  of 
value  for  determining  the  relative  prolificacy  of  new  races  of  cereals.  The 
method  is  obviously  more  economical  than  that  of  field  plots  for  comparing 
large  numbers  of  new  rhces,  such  as  the  progeny  of  hybrids.  I hope  shortly 
to  publish  some  account  of  the  cultivations  carried  out  at  Warminster,  with 
a view  to  systematising  this  method. 
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“ Pedigree  ” gives  to  the  grower  and  the  breeder  alike  the 
“ quality  ” of  the  produce  which  they  require  to  the  extent 
that  this  is  determined  by  racial  characters.  Whether  or  not 
it  gives  vigour  of  constitution  and  productivity  depends  on 
suitability  of  the  “l)reed”  to  the  conditions. 

In  both  cases,  however,  without  pure  races  in  which  the 
racial  characters  are  constant,  and  which  therefore  can  be 
systematically  compared,  we  are  groping  in  the  dark  in  en- 
deavouring to  obtain  better  adaptation  of  races  to  different  sets 
of  average  external  conditions. 

Variety  Testing. 

In  several  other  countries  more  attention  has  been  given 
than  in  Great  Britain  to  systematic  “ variety  testing  ” of  cereals. 
This  is,  of  course,  not  to  say  that  this  country  has  been  behind 
other  countries  in  the  raising  of  good  varieties  and  I’aces  of  the 
cereals.  The  present  plea  is  not  for  the  production  of  new 
and  improved  races  which  is  proceeding  as  rapidly  as  our 
knowledge  admits  of,  but  for  their  isolation  and  for  better 
means  of  judging  of  their  adaptation  to  local  conditions. 

What  has  been  done  with  maize  in  the  United  States 
affords  one  of  the  best  illustrations  of  the  value  of  variety 
testing.  This  crop  is,  of  course,  of  enormous  importance  in 
the  States.  The  total  area  is  over  a hundred  million  acres — 
computed  by  the  United  States  of  America  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  have  had  a value  of  over  300  million  pounds 
in  1908,  a much  greater  annual  value  than  that  of  the  whole 
annual  agricultural  produce  of  all  kinds  in  this  country. 

In  several  of  the  great  maize  growing  states  variety  trials 
were  commenced  more  than  twenty  years  ago  under  the 
direction  of  the  State  Experiment  Stations.  There  is  a great 
mass  of  literature  on  this  subject,  and  the  recent  operations 
in  one  of  the  principal  maize  states  will  afford  a good  example 
both  of  the  method  and  value  of  well-organised  systems  of 
“ variety  testing.” 

The  state  of  Indiana  grows  about  4^  million  acres  of  maize 
(three  times  the  English  acreage  of  wheat).  The  variety  tests 
are  directed  by  the  Purdue  University  Experiment  Station  at 
Lafayette. 

Out  of  many  hundred  different  varieties  grown  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  States,  twenty  had  been  proved  after  a 
series  of  trials,  in  past  years  to  give  good  results  in  various 
parts  of  Indiana. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  more  recent  trials,  the  state  was 
divided  into  twelve  districts.  To  a number  of  growers  in  each 
district  a set  of  five  out  of  the  twenty  varieties  of  maize  are 
sent  annually.  The  number  of  growers  reporting  on  these 
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sets  of  varieties  in  1908  was  245.  There  are  therefore  twelve 
different  groups  of  comparisons  of  five  varieties,  each  group 
comprising  a considerable  number  of  separate  trials.  Most  of 
the  varieties  are  included  in  the  sets  sent  to  more  than  one 
division.  All  the  seed  of  each  variety  is  from  one  growth 
within  the  state,  and  generally  within  the  division.  From 
time  to  time  varieties  which  have  been  well  tested  and  found 
deficient  are  omitted  and  new  ones  added. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  give  the  results  obtained  in 
any  detail,  but  I have  arranged  a summary  of  them  in  the 
following  table. 

The  last  report  gives  the  yields  obtained  on  each  farm  for 
three  years  1906-8,  and  it  also  gives  the  average  “ growing 
period  ” of  each  variety  in  each  division  of  the  state.  The 
table,  in  the  form  in  which  I have  arranged  it,  brings  together 
average  “ yields  ” and  “ growing  periods,”  and  justifies  a 
general  conclusion  (not  expressly  noted  in  the  report,  in  which 
the  figures  are  not  summarised  in  this  particular  way),  which 
transpires  from  a comparison  of  the  two  sets  of  figures.  ^ 

Except  in  two  divisions  of  the  state  the  variety  with  the 
longest  average  growing  period  gives  the  highest  average 
yields.  The  exceptional  divisions  are  those  in  the  extreme 
north,  near  the  shore. of  the  great  lakes.  Here  the  variety 
with  the  shortest  growing  period  gives  the  highest  yield.  It  is 
clear  from  the  general  distribution  of  maize  that  this  part  of 
the  state  is  near  the  northern  limit  of  the  maize-growing  area, 
and  it  is  pi’obable  that  either  early  or  late  frosts  rule  out  all 
the  varieties  except  those  which  require  the  shortest  period  in 
which  to  mature.^ 

This  result  accords  with  general  experience  in  the  case  of 
other  cereals,  viz.,  that  the  varieties  of  any  cereal  with  as  long 
an  average  growing  period  as  the  climate  of  the  locality 
admits  of,  are  those  which  give  generally  the  highest  average 
yields. 

The  “ average  days  growing  period  ” for  maize  in  Indiana 
varies  with  each  variety,  and  in  each  division  of  the  state. 
The  extreme  limits  being  104  days  for  “ early  yellow  Dent  ” 
(No.  1 in  Div.  1 & 2),  which  is  grown  only  in  the  four  most 
northerly  divisions  of  the  state,  and  133  dajs  for  “Johnson 
County  White  Dent  ” (No.  5 in  Div.  8 to  12),  grown  in  the 
more  southerly  divisions.  The  results  clearly  bring  out  the 
fact  that  the  determinations  of  the  average  growing  period 
of  each  variety  is  of  value  to  the  growers. 

* Purdue  Uuiv.  Agr.  Expt.  Station  Bulletin  132,  1909,  pages  4:70-4S(;. 

^ The  table  gives  the  average  yields  in  1908  only,  these  being  the  only 
strictly  comparable  figures  for  all  the  varieties  tested,  but  the  averages  of 
the  previous  years  bear  out  the  same  general  conclusions  even  more  strongly. 
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Variety  testing  of  Maize  in  Indiana,  1908. 


Division 
of  State 

No.  of  sets 
of  trials 

Yield  of  varieties  tested  in  each  division 
arranged  in  order  of  length  of  growing 
period 

1st  2nd  3rd  4th  5th 

Average  bushels  per  acre 

Lowest 

Highest 

1 

8 

41-0 

37-3 

37-4 

37-5 

37-3 

37-3 

410 

la 

6 

39-4 

39-7 

38-4 

43-8 

37-3 

37-3 

43-8 

2 

21 

49-9 

49-3 

49-6 

531 

51-2 

49-3 

531 

2a 

14 

45-5 

43-7 

44-8 

441 

450 

43-7 

45'5 

8 

12 

49-9 

.50-9 

52-3 

51-3 

56-8 

49-9 

56-8 

4 

21 

521 

551 

631 

56-6 

57-4 

62-1 

57-4 

5 

19 

45-0 

441 

45-8 

45-6 

48-4 

44-1 

48-4 

6 

19 

49-1 

46-9 

48-8 

61'3 

52-8 

46-9 

52-8 

7 

1.3 

46-9 

47-8 

46-6 

48-0 

491 

46-6 

491 

8 

19 

43-4 

43-7 

39-6 

400 

41-9 

39-6 

43-7 

9 

19 

41-6 

42-8 

421 

43-2 

44-2 

41-6 

44-2 

10 

18 

46-3 

471 

45-6 

48-6 

510 

45-6 

51  0 

11 

31 

391 

41-9 

420 

43-3 

44-8 

391 

44-8 

12 

25 

35'5 

37-6 

350 

36-2 

40-4 

350 

40-4 

Mean 

44-6 

44-8 

44-4 

45-9 

47-0 

43-4 

48-0 

Average  . 

Per  cent,  above  or  ] 
below  average  . I 

—1-51 

—11^ 

45-3 

—2-0% 

-|-l-3^ 

-|-3-7^ 

46-3 

— 4-2lj  +5-9^ 

The  differences  in  yield  as  between  the  varieties  is  very 
significant  if  it  is  remembered  that  to  each  division  of  the 
state  the  five  varieties  believed  to  be  the  most  suitable  for  the 
district  were  sent.  When  the  averages  for  each  of  the  twelve 
divisions  are  brought  together  there  is  shown  an  average 
difference  between  the  highest  and  lowest  variety  sent  into 
each  division  of  over  four  and  a half  bushels  per  acre,  equal  to 
over  10  per  cent. 

It  should  be  also  noted  that  each  of  the  figures  in  this  table 
represents  the  average  of  the  combined  results  obtained  by 
from  six  to  thirty-one  different  farmers,  whose  names  and 
locations  are  given  in  the  report,  and  their  neighbours  are 
therefore  in  a position  to  obtain  seed  from  them  of  those 
races  which  appear  likely  to  be  most  profitable  in  the  several 
districts. 

Each  grower  also  notes  in  his  report  the  variety  which  he 
considers  best  adapted  to  his  farm,  which  is  generally  but  not 
invariably  that  which  gives  highest  yields  in  his  particular  case. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  its  reports 
has  frequently  claimed  that  the  enormous  expenditure  of  public 
money  involved  in  its  operations  is  more  than  justified  by 
practical  benefits  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  through 
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individual  efforts.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  look  at  these 
particular  results  from  the  point  of  view  of  possible  benefit 
obtained  compared  with  expenditure  involved. 

The  average  yield  in  all  the  trials  of  190G-7-8  was 
53  bushels  per  acre.  The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  estimated  the  average  crop  of  the  state  of  Indiana 
for  these  years  at  35|  bushels.  No  doubt,  however,  the  trial 
plots,  in  addition  to  good  seed,  had  also  in  many  cases  the 
advantage  of  selected  farms  and  selected  fields.  However  this 
may  be,  the  total  value  at  the  farms  of  the  maize  crop  of  the 
state  of  Indiana  in  1908  is  estimated  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  16^  million  pounds.  The  cost 
of  the  Indiana  experiment  station  (carrying  out  research  and 
demonstration  work  also  in  many  other  subjects)  to  the  United 
States  Treasury  is  about  4,000Z.  per  annum,  and  to  the  state 
itself  about  the  same  amount  in  addition.  This  would  therefore 
be  more  than  regained  by  the  maize  growers  of  the  state  alone 
if  the  information  derived  led  to  an  average  increased  yield  of 
only  a few  pounds  per  acre  ; and  after  allowing  for  every 
possible  experimental  error,  it  appears  fairly  certain  that 
the  state  derives  more  than  full  value  for  the  cost  of  the 
investigation. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  dissociate  the  factors  which 
affect  the  average  production  per  acre,  but  a study  of  the  statistics 
of  grain  acreage  and  production  in  the  different  states  of  the 
Union  brings  out  some  interesting  facts.  Here  again  detail  is 
impossible,  but  it  is  significant  that  those  states,  of  which 
Indiana  is  one,  where  the  local  experimental  stations  are  most 
active  in  “ variety  testing,”  are  those  in  which  average  esti- 
mated produce  per  acre  is  increasing  most,  as  it  is  increasing  in 
several  of  the  eastern  and  middle  states,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  bringing  into  cultivation  of  fresh  virgin  soil  has 
practically  terminated,  and  a process  of  soil  exhaustion  is  going 
on.  For  the  ten  years  1896-1905  the  estimated  yield  of  maize 
for  the  state  of  Indiana  was  34  bushels  against  29  bushels  for 
the  ten  years  1886-1895.  Only  in  the  adjoining  maize  states 
of  Illinois  and  Ohio  are  anything  like  these  estimated  increases 
shown,  and  in  both  of  these  states  similar  variety  testing  to 
that  in  Indiana  has  been  going  on  for  over  twenty  years.  The 
estimated  average  yield  in  the  whole  of  the  United  States  was 
23'4  bushels  in  the  first  period  and  25'9  in  the  second. 

Whatever  may  be  the  verdict  on  the  value  of  any  particular 
set  of  variety  trials,  it  is  certain  that  a very  valuable  part  of 
the  work  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
been  the  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  to  get  the  best  profit 
from  corn  growing,  not  only  good  soil  conditions,  but  also 
the  best  type  of  each  species  is  necessary. 
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Coming  nearer  home  similar  work  in  other  countries,  and 
with  climates  more  like  our  own,  may  be  briefly  referred  to. 

Sweden. — The  Seed  Station  at  Svalof  in  Scania  is  probably 
at  present  the  most  completely  equipped  organisation  in  the 
world  for  the  breeding  and  study  of  the  cereals.  The  investi- 
gatory part  of  its  operations  is  supported  by  a grant  from  the 
State.  A number  of  valuable  new  races  of  wheat,  barley,  and 
oats  have  been  raised  there,  and  a large  proportion  of  the 
grain  now  grown  in  Sweden  consists  of  these  pure  races.  This 
organisation  provides  not  only  for  the  raising  of  new  races  by 
selection  under  a most  complete  system,  and  in  later  years 
also  by  hybridising  on  Mendelian  lines,  but  also  for  continuous 
testing  of  these  races  in  different  districts  in  comparison  with 
older  varieties  in  respect  of  yield  and  quality.  There  is  an 
independent  commercial  department  working  in  association 
with  the  station  which  distributes  seed  of  pure  races.  Many 
of  these  have  become  well  established  in  other  parts  of  Europe 
and  in  America. 

Denmark. — The  system  of  “variety  testing”  of  barley 
adopted  for  a long  series  of  years  by  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  Denmark  was  described  in  a paper  to  the  Farmers’ 
Club  in  1905.^ 

Here  also  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  value  of  the 
results  to  the  grain  growers  of  the  country.  Many  thousands 
of  comparative  tests  have  been  made,  and  the  system  adopted 
is  a model  for  all  such  trials  in  respect  of  continuity  and 
method.  The  last  estimate  of  the  average  yield  of  barley  in 
Denmark  is  considerably  higher  than  in  Great  Britain, 
although  the  climatic  conditions  are  certainly  not  more 
favourable. 

Ireland. — The  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Ireland  com- 
menced an  extensive  series  of  variety  tests  of  barley  in  1901. 

The  results  have  been  fully  reported  on  from  time  to  time 
in  the  publications  of  the  Department,  and  recently  a compi- 
lation of  them,  entitled  “ Barley  Cultivation  in  Ireland,”  has 
been  written  by  Mr.  A.  McMullen.  Very  definite  conclusions 
have  been  arrived  at  with  regard  to  the  respective  values  of 
different  varieties,  and  the  Danish  results  have  been  fully 
confirmed. 

It  would  appear  to  be  proved  that  the  same  races  of  barley 
were  generally  most  productive  in  both  countries,  and  these 
races  are  now  rapidly  superseding  others  in  many  parts  of 
Ireland. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  trials  have  been  of 
great  benefit  to  the  barley  growers  of  Ireland.  The  average 

' Beaveu  : “Yield  and  Quality  of  English  Barley,”  Journal  of  the 
Farmers'  Cluh,  December,  1905. 
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yield  of  barley  in  Ireland  last  year  as  estimated  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  was  43'8  bushels  of  56  lb.  per  acre, 
as  against  the  estimate  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  33 
imperial  bushels  per  acre  in  Great  Britain.  For  the  previous 
ten  years  the  estimated  yields  were  : — Ireland,  35’8  bushels  of 
56  lb. ; Great  Britain,  33’1  imperial  bushels.  The  exceptional 
difference  last  year  was,  of  course,  largely  due  to  a more 
favourable  season  in  Ireland,  but  there  is  very  little  doubt  that 
the  work  of  the  Department  in  variety  testing  has  had  a con- 
siderable effect  in  improving  barley  cultivation  in  Ireland  as 
by  general  consent  it  has  had  in  other  directions. 

Germany. — “Variety  testing”  has  been  conducted  in  recent 
years  on  an  extensive  scale  by  the  German  Agricultural 
Society,  and  by  local  societies  acting  in  co-operation  with  the 
larger  society.  There  were  in  all  573  sets  of  trials  in  1908, 
and  of  these  543  were  of  cereals. 

Registration. 

In  addition  to  “ variety  testing  ” the  German  Agricultural 
Society  carries  on  an  extensive  establishment  which  undertakes 
the  registration,  inspection,  “ recognition,”  and  distribution 
of  seed  on  behalf  of  its  members.  These  operations  were 
described  at  length  in  an  article  in  the  Journal  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  (June,  1909).  Briefly  stated,  the  register 
(“  Saat-gut  Angebote  ”)  serves  the  purpose  of  notifying  to 
growers  where  seed  of  pure  races  may  be  obtained. 

This  society  fulfils  in  Germany  the  same  function  as  our 
own  greater  agricultural  societies,  and  in  addition  to  these  the 
branch  of  its  operations  dealing  with  seed  corn  appears  to 
have  been  particularly  successful. 

It  is  only  proposed  here  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
registration  in  a tentative  manner,  and  to  put  forward  some 
of  the  more  apparent  pros  and  cons.  The  establishment  of 
any  such  system  would  be  an  innovation  in  this  country,  and 
any  objections  which  might  be  raised  should  be  fully 
considered  before  any  responsible  society  decided  on  initiating 
any  similar  scheme. 

Putting  aside  that  part  of  the  operations  of  the  German 
society  which  deals  with  actual  distribution,  some  of  the  other 
methods,  and  more  particularly  registration  as  applied  to 
cereals,  app  ’ar  possible  of  imitation  with  advantage  in  this 
country,  with  perhaps  some  limitations  and  not  improbably 
some  improvements. 

It  does  not  appear  probable  that  the  distributive  part  of 
the  system  (although  it  need  not  necessarily  involve  trading 
competition)  would  commend  itself  for  adoption  in  this 
country,  nor  does  this  appear  to  be  any  more  a necessary 
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part  of  a system  of  registration  than  would  be  (to  take  as 
near  a parallel  case  as  can  be  quoted)  any  commercial  trans- 
actions on  the  part  of  the  various  “ breed  ” societies  who 
register  our  pedigree  herds  and  flocks. 

Any  scheme  which  might  be  adopted  should  take  into 
account  the  interests  not  only  of  growers,  but  also  of  seed 
raisers  and  distributors.  It  would  probably  b“gin  in  a 
comparatively  small  way.  The  number  of  growers  of  pedigree 
cereals  is  limited,  and  whilst  isolation  of  pure  races  and  means 
of  identiflcation  may  be  important,  many  growers  will  remain 
satisfied  with  the  more  or  less  indefinite  aggregates  which 
at  present  form  the  larger  part  of  the  seed  corn  used  in  this 
country.  The  business  of  dealing  with  these  parcels  would 
remain  practically  unaffected  by  any  system  of  registration, 
since  this  could  apply  only  to  those  established  varieties  which 
have  been  kept  practically  uniform  by  either  their  originators 
or  others  to  whom  the  original  stock  has  been  transferred, 
and  to  new  races  raised  by  selection  or  hybridisation,  and  it 
would  appear  that  such  a system  would  be  distinctly  beneficial 
to  those  engaged  in  the  production  and  distribution  of  this 
class  of  seed  corn. 

It  is  suggested  that  any  register  which  was  started  should 
be  published  periodically,  and  consist  of  two  parts : (i.)  a 
description  of  the  distinguishing  characters  of  the  variety  or 
race  ; (ii.)  a list  in  two  classes  of — 

A.  Original  growers  of  distinct  varieties  or  pure  races,  or 
those  to  whom  the  whole  original  stock  had  been  transferred. 

B.  Second-hand  grower^  obtaining  seed  direct  from 
growers  registered  in  Class  A,  with  the  year  when  the  seed 
was  obtained.  . 

The  German  system  of  “ inspection  ” and  “ recognition  ” 
might  or  might  not  be  added,  or  might  be  optional  to  those 
growers  willing  to  pay  the  charges  which  would  be  involved. 

A system  might  also  be  added  for  collection  of  samples  of 
ripe  crops  of  registered  varieties,  comprising  entire  plants 
(grain  and  straw)  representing  the  produce  of  say  acre 

taken  in  aliquot  parts  from  several  parts  of  the  fields  or 
plots  of  registered  varieties.  These  might  form  standard 
samples  of  convenient  size  for  storing  for  reference,  and 
might  also,  moreover,  provide  a collection  of  examples  for 
exhibition. 

Any  such  systems  of  registration,  recognition,  inspection, 
sampling,  and  exhibition  would,  of  course,  require  careful 
consideration  and  working  out  in  detail,  and  possible  abuses 
of  them  should  be  provided  against.  This  could  only  be 
attempted  with  any  hope  of  success  by  some  organisation 
commanding  the  confidence  of  agriculturists  generally,  and 
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also  of  the  seed  distributing  industry,  and  it  would  probably 
be  agreed  that  it  would  work  best  in  this  country  on  entirely 
voluntary  lines. 

The  historical,  as  distinct  from  the  immediate  practical, 
value  of  such  a register  would  be  considerable,  and  might 
perhaps  in  future  be  comparable  to  the  present  value  of  existing 
registers  of  pedigree  animals.  The  present  need  appears  to 
be  further  ventilation  and  discussion  of  the  subject  in  its 
various  aspects. 

E.  S.  Beaven. 

Warminster. 


CONTEMPORARY  AGRICULTURAL  LAW. 

It  is  proposed  in  this  article  to  notice  the  enactments  of  the 
Legislature  during  the  past  year  and  the  principal  decisions 
of  the  Courts  during  the  same  period,  which  are  of  import- 
ance to  those  engaged  or  interested  in  agriculture. 

I. — Legislation. 

During  the  parliamentary  session  of  1909  there  has  been 
no  Act  passed  so  directly  affecting  agricultural  interests  as  the 
consolidating  Agricultural  Holdings  and  Small  Holdings  Acts, 
passed  in  the  previous  session  of  1908.  There  are,  however, 
two  Acts  of  1909  which  are  likely  to  be  of  considerable  impor- 
tance to  agriculture.  The  first  of  these,  the  Housing,  Town 
Planning,  &c..  Act,  1909  (9  Ed.  7 c.  44),  is  divided  into  four 
parts.  Part  I.  deals  with  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes, 
Part  II.  with  Town  Planning,  Part  III.  with  County  Medical 
Officers,  &c.,  and  Part  IV.  is  supplemental.  Part  I.  so  far  as  it 
may  affect  the  supply  of  houses  for  agricultural  labourers  alone, 
requires  notice  here.  Section  1 extends  Part  III.  of  the  Housing 
of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890  (53  and  54  Vic.  c.  70),  which 
enables  local  authorities  to  provide  dwellings  for  the  working 
classes  in  districts  where  there  is,  by  the  failure  of  private 
enterprise  or  from  other  causes,  a dearth  of  accommodation,  to 
every  urban  or  rural  district.  The  powers  conferred  by  the 
Act  of  1890  may  therefore  now  be  applied  by  any  urban  or 
rural  district  council  without  the  necessity  of  any  formal 
adoption  of  the  Act.  Section  2.  enables  a local  authority  to 
purchase  land  compulsorily  for  the  above  purpose,  and  not- 
withstanding that  land  is  not  immediately  required  for  the 
purpose,  by  means  of  an  order  submitted  to  and  confirmed  by 
the  Local  Government  Board.  The  procedure  for  obtaining  a 
compulsory  order  is  stated  in  the  first  Schedule,  and  is  much 
the  same  ds  that  under  the  Small  Holdings  and  Allotments  Act, 
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1908.  If  objection  is  made  to  the  compulsory  order  a local 
inquiry  will  be  held,  at  which  the  parties  interested  may 
appear,  but  counsel  may  not  be  heard  or  expert  witnesses 
called,  except  when  authorised  by  the  Board.  The  objection- 
able provision  of  the  Small  Holdings  and  Allotments  Act,  that 
an  order  when  once  confirmed  by  the  Board  is  to  become  final, 
as  if  enacted  in  the  Act,  is  repeated,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  to  question  the  validity  of  an  order  is  thus  ousted.  See 
the  case  of  ex  parte  Ringer.,  which  exemplifies  the  mischief  of 
this  clause,  and  is  quoted  hereafter.  The  question  of  com- 
pensation to  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land  taken  will  be 
referred  to  a single  arbitrator,  appointed  by  the  Board,  who 
may  not  make  aiiy  additional*allowance  on  account  of  the 
purchase  being  compulsory.  Under  Section  10  the  Local 
Government  Board  have  power  to  enforce  by  mandamus  the 
exercise  of  their  powers  by  any  local  authority  in  cases  where 
such  powers  ought  to  have  been,  and  have  not  been,  exercised, 
and  under  Section  12  a County  Council  may  act  in  default  of 
a Rural  District  Council  if  satisfied  that  the  latter  body  ought 
to  have  and  have  failed  to  exercise  their  power.  Under 
Section  14,  in  the  case  of  a contract  for  letting  for  habi- 
tation a house  or  part  of  a house  at  a rent,  elsewhere  than 
in  London,  or  in  a large  borough  or  urban  district,  not  exceed- 
ing 16?.,  a condition  will  be  implied  that  the  house  is  in  all 
respects  reasonably  fit  for  human  habitation  and  under  section 
15  an  undertaking  will  also  be  implied  that  the  house  shall, 
during  the  holding,  be  kept  by  the  landlord,  in  all  respects, 
reasonably  fit  for  human  habitation.  Section  44  gives  a much 
needed  power  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  if  satisfied  by 
local  inquiry  or  otherwise  that  the  erection  of  dwellings  for 
the  working  classes  in  any  district  is  unreasonably  impeded  in 
consequence  of  any  by-laws  in  force  therein,  to  require  the 
local  authority  to  revoke  such  by-laws  or  to  make  new  by-laws. 

The  second  new  Act  of  Parliament  which  requires  notice 
is  the  Development  and  Road  Improvement  Funds  Act,  1909 
(9  Ed.  7 c.  47).  It  enables,  by  Section  1,  the  Treasury,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  Development  Commissioners  appointed 
under  the  Act,  to  make  advances  to  a Government  depart- 
ment or  through  a Government  department  to  a public 
authority,  university,  college,  school,  or  institution,  or  an 
association  of  persons  or  company  not  trading  for  profit,  either 
by  way  of  grant  or  by  way  of  loan  for  any  of  the  following 
purposes  : (a)  aiding  and  developing  agriculture  and  rural 
industries  by  promoting  scientific  research,  instruction  and 
experiments  in  science,  methods  and  practice  of  agriculture 
(including  the  provision  of  farm  institutes),  the  organisation  of 
co-operation,  instruction  in  marketing  produce,  and  the 
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extension  of  the  provision  of  small  holdings,  and  by  the 
adoption  of  any  other  means  which  appear  calculated  to 
develop  agriculture  and  rural  industries  ; (&)  forestry 

(including  (i.)  the  conducting  of  inquiries,  experiments,  and 
research  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  forestry  and  the  teaching 
of  methods  of  afforestation  ; (ii.)  the  purchase  and  planting 
of  land  found  after  inquiry  to  be  suitable  for  afforestation)  ; 
(c)  the  reclamation  and  drainage  of  land  ; (d)  the  general 
improvement  of  rural  transport  (including  the  making  of  light 
railways,  but  not  including  the  construction  or  improvement  of 
roads).  For  the  purposes  of  the  Act  five  Development  Com- 
missioners are  to  be  appointed  (sec.  3),  and  every  application 
for  an  advance  under  this  part  of  the  Act  must  be  sent  by  the 
Treasury  to  the  Government  department  concerned,  to  be  by 
them  referred,  together  with  their  report  thereon,  to  the  Develop- 
ment Commissioners  (sec.  4).  The  department,  body,  or  persons 
to  whom  an  advance  is  made  for  any  purpose  involving  the 
acquisition  of  land,  may  acquire  and  hold  land  for  the  purpose, 
and  if  unable  to  acquire  by  agreement  on  reasonable  terms, 
may  apply  to  the  Commissioners  for  an  order  empowering  them 
to  acquire  the  land  compulsorily,  but  no  land  may  be  authorised 
to  be  acquired  compulsorily  which  forms  part  of  any  park, 
garden,  or  pleasure  ground,  or  forms  part  of  the  home  farm 
attached  to  or  usually  occupied  with  a mansion  house  or  is 
otherwise  required  for  the  amenity  or  convenience  of  any 
dwelling-house.  The  Commissioners,  in  making  an  order  for 
the  compulsory  purchase  of  land,  must  have  regard  to  the 
extent  of  land  occupied  in  the  locality  by  any  owner  or  tenant, 
and  to  the  convenience  of  other  property  belonging  to  or 
occupied  by  the  same  owner  or  tenant,  and  must,  so  far  as 
possible,  avoid  taking  an  undue  quantity  of  land  from  any  one 
owner  or  tenant,  or  displacing  any  considerable  number  of 
agricultural  labourers  or  others  employed  on  the  land  ; (sec.  5). 
Disputed  compensation  on  the  purchase  of  land  in  England  will 
be  assessed  by  a single  arbitrator,  appointed  by  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  and  the  Act  does  not  contain  the  provision  already 
noticed  which  appears  in  the  Housing  Town  Planning,  &c..  Act, 
and  which  prevents  a court  of  law  from  questioning  the 
validity  of  an  order  for  compulsory  acquisition.  The  expression 
“ agriculture  and  rural  industries  ” in  this  part  of  the  Act 
includes  “ agriculture,  horticulture,  dairying,  the  breeding  of 
horses,  cattle,  and  other  live  stock  and  poultry,  the  cultivation 
of  bees,  home  and  cottage  industries,  the  cultivation  and 
preparation  of  flax,  the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  tobacco, 
and  any  industries  immediately  connected  with  and  subservient 
to  any  of  the  said  matters  ” (sec.  6).  Part  II.  of  the  same  Act 
constitutes  a Road  Board,  empowered  to  make  advances  to 
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highway  authorities  in  respect  of  the  construction  of  new  roads 
or  the  improvement  of  existing  roads,  and  also  themselves  to 
construct  and  maintain  any  new  roads  which  appear  to  the  Board 
to  be  required  for  facilitating  road  traffic  (sec.  8)  ; they  may 
acquire  land  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a new  road,  and 
may,  in  addition,  acquire  land  on  either  side  of  the  proposed  road 
within  220  yards  from  the  middle  thereof  (sec.  11).  There  is  a 
saving  provision  as  regards  commons,  open  spaces,  and  allot- 
ments, which  may  not  be  acquired  under  the  Act  compulsorily 
except  by  provisional  order  confirmed  by  Parliament,  except 
where  the  order  provides  for  giving  in  exchange  for  such  land 
other  land  not  being  less  in  area  certified  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  Fisheries  to  be  equally  advantageous  to  the 
persons,  if  any,  entitled  to  commonable  or  other  rights,  and  to 
the  public  ; but  this  provision  does  not  apply  to  the  acquisition 
of  common  land  for  the  purpose  of  forestry,  if  the  order  pro- 
vides for  the  granting  to  the  public  of  reasonable  access  to  the 
land,  for  air,  exercise,  or  recreation,  or  to  the  acquisition  of  any 
common  land,  for  the  purpose  of  the  construction  of  a new 
road  or  the  improvement  of  an  existing  road  within  a rural 
district  (sec.  19). 

There  are  also  two  minor  enactments  of  the  session  of  1909 
which  affect  agriculture.  One  is  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  Fisheries  Act,  1909  (9  Ed.  7 c.  15),  which  gives  power  to 
appoint  a second  secretary  to  the  Board  who  “ shall  not,  by 
reason  of  his  office,  be  incapable  of  being  elected  to  or  voting 
in  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament.”  Sir  Edward  Strachey 
has  been  appointed  parliamentary  secretary  of  the  Board  under 
this  Act.  The  other  is  the  Diseases  of  Animals  Act,  1909 
(9  Ed.  7 c.  26).  which  requires  local  authorities,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Diseases  of  Animals  Acts,  1894  to  1903,  to  pay  to 
veterinary  surgeons  or  veterinary  practitioners  a prescribed  fee 
not  exceeding  2s.  6rf.  in  respect  of  every  notification  of  disease 
made  to  the  local  authority  or  to  any  officer  of  the  local  authority 
in  pursuance  of  an  order  under  those  Acts  requiring  notification. 

In  connection  with  i-ecent  legislation,  the  case  of  ex  parte 
Ringer  (7  L.G.R.,  1041  ; 73  J.P.,  436)  is  of  considerable 
importance,  and  may  here  be  noticed  as  showing  the  arbi- 
trary effect  of  the  provision  for  the  compulsory  acquisition 
of  land  in  the  Small  Holdings  and  Allotments  Act,  1908, 
which  is  repeated  in  the  Housing,  Town  Planning,  &c..  Act, 
1909.  Mr.  E.  H.  Ringer  held  Whissonsett  Hall  Farm,  in 
Norfolk,  which  had  been  occupied  by  himself  and  his 
family  for  many  years.  It  comprised  363  acres  of  heavy 
land,  on  which  it  was  impossible  to  keep  sheep  during 
the  winter  months.  In  April,  1908,  he  bought  a farm, 
containing  181  acres  of  light  land,  suitable  for  sheep,  and 
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precisely  the  kind  of  land  which  could  be  worked  in  con- 
junction with  the  Hall  Farm.  On  October  8,  1908,  he  also 
purchased  the  Hall  Farm,  which  he  had  formerly  rented, 
though,  as  he  stated,  he  would  not  have  purchaseci  it  had  he 
not  secured  the  light  land  farm.  After  purchasing  the  two 
farms  he  had  enlarged  the  farm  buildings  at  the  Hall  Farm,  in 
order  that  he  might  work  the  two  farms  together.  For  the 
working  of  the  Hall  Farm  only  the  enlarged  buildings  were 
unnecessarily  large.  The  Norfolk  County  Council  served 
notice  of  an  order,  under  the  Small  Holdings  and  Allot- 
ments Act,  1908,  for  the  compulsory  purchase  by  them  of  the 
whole  of  the  light  land  farm  for  allotments,  and  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  notwithstinding  Mr.  Ringer’s  objec- 
tions, confirmed  the  order.  Mr.  Ringer  then  applied  to  the 
Court  of  King’s  Bench  for  a rule  calling  upon  the  Norfolk 
County  Council  to  show  cause  why  a certiorari  should  not 
issue  to  remove,  for  the  purpose  of  quashing  it,  the  order  for 
compulsory  purchase,  on  the  ground  that  the  order  had  been 
made  in  disregard  of  Section  41  of  the  Act,  which  forbids  the 
taking  of  an  undue  or  inconvenient  quantity  of  land  from  any 
one  owner,  &c.  This  was  refused,  on  account  of  the  provisions 
of  Section  39  (iii.)  of  the  Small  Holdings  and  Allotments  Act, 
1903,  whereby  it  is  enacted  that  an  order  for  compulsory 
acquisition  under  the  Act,  when  confirmed  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  “ shall  become  final  and  have  effect 
as  if  enacted  in  this  Act  ; and  the  confirmation  by  the  Board 
shall  be  conclusive  evidence  that  the  requirements  of  this  Act 
have  been  complied  with,  and  that  the  order  has  been  duly 
made  and  is  within  the  powers  of  the  Act.”  The  Court  there- 
fore held  that  it  was  prevented  from  having  jurisdiction  to 
entertain  any  questions  in  respect  of  the  validity  of  any  order 
already  confirmed  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries, 
the  order  having  become  ipso  facto  final,  and  having  the  effect 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  The  Judges  pointed  out  that  the 
Board  is  placed  in  a position  of  absolute  supremacy  by  the  Act, 
and  the  powers  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  of  Law  are 
consequently  entirely  ousted  when  it  has  once  confirmed  a 
compulsory  order  for  purchase  or  hiring.  The  Scottish  case  of 
Stewart  v.  Williamson  (1909,  Sess.  Cas.,  1254),  which  deals  with 
Section  11  (i.)  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  (Scotland)  Act, 
1908,  which  corresponds  with  Section  13  (i.)  of  the  English 
Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  1908,  is  also  important.  The  Court 
there  held  that  the  section  applies  to  a valuation  of  sheep  stock 
between  landlord  and  tenant  at  the  expiry  of  lease,  and  that  the 
value  of  the  stock  must  be  therefore  determined  by  a single 
arbitrator  under  the  section,  notwithstanding  that  the  lease 
may  provide  for  a different  mode  of  valuation. 
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II. — Decisions  of  the  Coukts. 

1.  Labour.  There  have  been  many  decisions  on  points 
arising  under  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act,  1906,  though 
only  a few  of  these  especially  concern  agriculturists.  In 
Rowland  v.  Wright  (1909,  1 K.B.,  963  ; 77  L.J.K.B.,  1071),  it 
was  held  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  that  where  a teamster  in  the 
course  of  his  employment  was  taking  his  meal  in  the  stable, 
and  one  of  the  stable  cats  flew  at  and  bit  him,  and  the  bite 
resulted  in  serious  injury,  the  accident  arose  “ out  of  and  in 
the  course  of  his  employment,”  and  that  he  was  therefore 
entitled  to  compensation  from  his  employer  for  the  injury. 
In  McLean  v.  Moss  Bay  Iron  and  Steel  Company  (1909,  2 
K.B.,  521  ; 78  L.J.K.B.,  849),  a man  married  the  mother  of  an 
illegitimate  child,  not  being  himself  the  putative  father.  The 
three  lived  together,  the  son  paying  all  his  wages  into  the 
common  family  fund.  The  son  having  met  his  death  by  an 
accident,  the  husband  and  mother  claimed  compensation  as 
“dependants”  under  the  Act.  It  was  held  by  the  Court  of 
Appeal  that  the  husband  was  not  within  the  class  of  “ depen- 
dants,” and  also  that  the  mother,  though  within  that  class,  could 
not  recover,  as  she  must  be  taken  to  have  been  wholly 
dependent  upon  the  earnings  of  her  husband,  who  was  legally 
bound  to  support  her.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls  doubted 
whether  in  the  ordinary  case  of  a husband  and  wife  living 
together  with  other  members  of  the  family  the  wife  can  even 
claim,  as  distinct  from  the  husband,  to  be  dependent  upon 
the  earnings  of  a member  of  the  family  whose  wages  have 
gone  to  increase  the  common  fund,  and  have  not  been  in  any 
way  appropriated  to  the  benefit  of  the  mother  as  distinct  from 
her  husband. 

Marks  v.  Came  (1909,  2 K.B.,  516  ; 78  L.J.K.B.  853)  is  a 
decision  under  Section  4 of  the  same  Act,  which  deals  with  cases 
of  sub-contracting,  and  makes  a person  for  the  purpose  of  his 
trade  or  business  contracting  with  another  person  (called  the 
“ contractor  ”)  for  the  execution  by  the  contractor  of  any  work 
undertaken  by  the  principal,  liable  for  injuries  to  workmen 
employed  by  the  contractor.  It  was  in  that  case  held  that  a 
timber  merchant  who  bought  certain  trees  standing,  and  con- 
tracted with  Marks  to  fell  the  same,  was  not  liable  for  injury, 
which  happened  in  the  course  of  felling  to  Marks’  son,  as  the 
son,  being  a member  of  Marks’  family,  was  not  a “ workman 
employed  ” by  Marks.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  this  section  does  not  extend  to  cases  where  the  contract 
relates  to  threshing,  ploughing,  or  other  agricultural  work, 
and  the  contractor  provides  and  uses  machinery  driven  by 
mechanical  power  for  the  purpose  of  such  work.  In  that  case 
the  contractor  only,  and  not  the  farmer  employing  him,  is 
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liable  for  compensation  for  injury  to  any  workmen  employed 
by  him. 

Strong  v.  Treise  (1909,  1 K.B.,  613  ; 78  L.J.K.B.,  401)  is  a 
case  of  a different  character  and  deals  with  the  employment  of 
children  in  agriculture.  The  child  was  a girl  of  thirteen  years 
and  seven  months  in  the  employment  of  a farmer  to  assist  him 
in  dairy  work.  He  was  summoned  for  so  employing  her  under 
the  Education  Acts,  but  was  held  to  have  committed  no  offence 
as  the  employment  was  justified  by  the  provision  of  Section  1 
of  the  Elementary  Education  (School  Attendance)  Act  (1893) 
Amendment  Act,  1899,  relating  to  the  employment  of  children 
in  agriculture  and  a by-law  made  by  the  Cornwall  County 
Council  thereunder  fixing  thirteen  as  the  minimum  year  for 
exemption  from  school  attendance  of  a child  to  be  employed 
in  agriculture. 

2.  Stock.  There  have  been  several  interesting  cases  which 
relate  to  a farmer’s  liabilities  and  rights  in  respect  of  his 
farm  stock.  In  Higgins  v.  Searle  (100  L.T.,  280  ; 7 L.G.R., 
640),  a sow,  the  property  of  the  defendant,  happened  to  be 
straying  on  the  highway  without,  as  was  found  by  the  jury, 
any  negligence  on  the  defendant’s  part.  A horse  in  a van  pass- 
ing along  the  highway  shied  at  the  sow,  and  a motor  car  coming 
in  the  opposite  direction,  to  avoid  running  into  the  horse  and 
van,  turned  and  came  into  collision  with  a stone  wall  and  was 
damaged.  The  owner  of  the  motor  car  sued  the  defendant  for 
the  injury  caused  to  his  car,  but  it  was  held  that  in  the  absence 
of  negligence  the  defendant,  as  owner  of  the  sow,  was  not  liable 
for  damages  in  respect  of  the  injury  to  the  motor  car.  The 
Court  of  Appeal  before  whom  the  case  came  laid  down  that  a 
farm  animal  straying  on  the  highway  is  one  of  the  ordinary 
risks  taken  by  those  using  the  highway,  and  if  an  accident 
happens  owing  to  those  risks  without  any  negligence  on  the 
part  of  the  owner  of  the  animal  no  legal  consequence  follows. 
In  this  case  the  Court  were  only  following  a previous  case  of 
HadwelU.Righton  (1907,2  K.B.,345;  76  L.J.K.B.,  891)  in  which 
it  was  held  that  the  owner  of  a fowl  straying  on  the  highway 
was  not  liable  in  damages  to  a cyclist  whose  bicycle  was  upset 
by  the  fowl. 

Lowerxj  v.  Walker  (1909,  2 K.B.,  433  ; 78  L.J.K.B.,  874) 
is  a very  important  case  dealing  with  the  liability  of  the 
owner  of  a savage  animal  for  injuries  caused  to  trespassers. 
The  defendant  occupied  a field  in  which  he  placed  a savage 
horse  which  was  known  to  have  bitten  people  on  previous 
occasions.  The  field  was  in  fact  used  by  people  as  a short  cut, 
though  there  was  no  right  of  way  across  it,  and  the  defendant 
had  put  up  boards  warning  trespassers.  The  plaintiff,  who  had 
no  permission  to  enter  the  field,  was  crossing  it,  and  in  so  doing 
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was  bitten  by  the  defendant’s  horse.  He  sued  the  defendant 
for  damages  for  the  injury  he  had  sustained  and  was  awarded 
lOOZ.  damages  in  the  County  Court.  On  appeal  to  the  King’s 
Bench  Division  this  decision  was  reversed,  the  Court  holding 
the  plaintiff  to  be  a trespasser,  and  laying  down  that  a tres- 
passer cannot  maintain  an  action  for  damages  sustained  while 
trespassing  in  a case  where  the  savage  animal  is  not  kept  for 
the  express  purpose  of  attacking  trespassers.  A man  has  a 
right  to  keep  a savage  animal  and  there  is  no  duty  on  him 
so  to  keep  it  as  not  to  injure  a trespasser.  This  case  has 
quite  recently  been  taken  to  the  Court  of  Appeal,  who  affirmed 
the  decision  of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  holding  that  the  fact 
that  the  defendant  knew  that  the  public  habitually  crossed  this 
field  without  leave  did  not  impose  upon  him  towards  persons 
so  crossing  any  duty  not  to  keep  an  animal  such  as  the  horse 
in  question  in  the  field,  though  one  Judge  (Lord  Justice 
Buckley)  dissented  from  this  conclusion  (1910,  1 K.B.  173). 
The  result  would  of  course  have  been  different  if  there  had 
been  a right  of  way  across  the  field,  for  it  is  clear  that  a farmer 
would  have  no  right  to  turn  an  animal  known  to  be  savage 
into  a place  where  the  public  have  a right  of  passage,  and 
he  would  be  liable  if  he  did  so  for  any  resulting  injury. 

There  have  been  two  cases  of  injury  caused  to  stock.  In 
Hague  v.  Doncaster  Rural  Council  (100  L.T.,  121  ; 7 L.G.R., 
129),  a stream  was  polluted  by  effluent  from  a sewage  farm  of  a 
local  authority,  and  three  bullocks  of  the  plaintiff  died  in  con- 
sequence of  drinking  the  water.  It  was  held  that  the  local 
authority  was  liable  for  the  damage  caused  and  that  it  was  no 
defence  to  the  claim  that  the  action  was  not  brought  within 
six  months  of  the  death  of  the  bullocks,  inasmuch  as  the 
pollution  of  the  stream  commenced  some  time  back  and  was 
continued  until  the  commencement  of  the  action,  and  therefore 
there  had  been  a “ continuance  of  injury  or  damage  ” which 
enabled  the  proceedings  to  be  commenced  under  Section  1 (a) 
of  the  Public  Authorities  Protection’s  Act,  1893,  at  any  time 
within  six  months  next  after  the  ceasing  thereof.  The  action 
was  therefore  brought  in  time,  as  it  was  commenced  before  the 
act  complained  of,  f.e.,  the  pollution,  had  ceased.  Torrance  v. 
Ilford  Urban  Council  (7  L.G.R.,  60, 554 ; 99  L.T.,  847)  was  a case 
where  a horse  died  from  over-exertion  in  pulling  a waggon 
over  loose  granite  laid  5 inches  deep  on  the  whole  width  of  a 
certain  lane  for  a distance  of  40  or  50  yards.  The  waggon 
contained  a load  weighing  some  3 tons  and  was  drawn  by  two 
horses.  The  plaintiff  to  whom  the  horse  belonged  alleged 
negligence  on  the  defendant  Council’s  part  in  the  following 
respects  : (1)  that  the  highway  was  not  closed  ; (2)  that  it  was 
not  repaired  in  halves ; (3)  that  no  warning  notice  was  put  up  ; 
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(4)  that  the  road  was  not  scarified  ; (5)  that  an  excessive  thick- 
ness of  stone  was  laid  over  the  whole  road.  The  jury  before 
whom  the  case  was  tried  found  (1)  that  there  was  negligence 
on  the  part  of  the  defendant's  servants  ; (2)  that  the  driver 
could  not  by  taking  reasonable  precautions  have  avoided  the 
consequences  of  the  negligence  ; and  (3)  that  the  death  of  the 
horse  was  the  natural  and  necessary  consequence  of  the  negli- 
gence. On  these  findings  judgment  was  entered  by  the  County 
Court  Judge  for  the  plaintifi:'.  The  Corrrt  of  Appeal,  however, 
held  that  the  plaintiff  could  not  recover  as  the  driver  of  the 
waggon  had  the  opportunity  of  appreciating  the  difficulty  and 
danger  to  his  horses  and  elected  to  run  the  risk  of  crossing 
the  loose  granite  instead  of  turning  back.  Having  so  elected, 
damages  could  not  be  recovered  from  the  road  authority, 
although  their  servants  might  have  been  guilty  of  negligence. 

The  case  of  Johnson  v.  Wilson  (1909,  2 K.B.,  497  ; 78 
L.J.K.B.,  912)  related  to  the  exemption  of  farmers  from  the 
necessity  of  taking  out  dog  licences.  The  Court  decided  that 
where  a certificate  of  exemption  is  claimed  by  a farmer  under 
Section  22  of  the  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  Act,  1878,  in 
respect  of  two  dogs  “ kept  by  him  solely  for  use  in  tending 
sheep  or  cattle,”  the  Justices  are  not  entitled  under  Section  5, 
Sub-Section  1 of  the  Dogs  Act,  1906,  to  refuse  their  consent  to 
the  grant  of  such  certificate  merely  on  the  ground  that  they 
consider  that  only  one  dog  is  necessary  for  the  stock  on  the 
applicant’s  farm.  Lord  Alverstone,  L.J.,  said,  “ The  Justices 
have  asked  us  whether  a Petty  Sessional  Court  is  bound  under 
Section  22  of  the  Act  of  1878  and  Section  5 of  the  Dogs  Act, 
1906,  to  give  their  consent  to  two  exemptions  from  dog  duty 
in  the  case  of  every  applicant  who,  being  a farmer,  keeps  two 
dogs  solely  for  use  in  tending  sheep  or  cattle  on  an  enclosed 
farm.  The  question  must,  in  my  opinion,  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative.  Subject  to  the  Justices  being  satisfied  that  the 
above-mentioned  conditions  for  obtaining  exemption  are 
fulfilled,  the  applicant  is  entitled  to  exemption  in  respect  of 
two  dogs,  and  the  Justices  are  not  entitled  to  cut  down  the 
exemption  to  an  exemption  for  one  dog  merely  because  they 
think  that  one  dog  is  sufficient  for  the  applicant’s  farm.” 

3.  Landlord  and  Tenant.  The  decisions  during  the  past 
year  bearing  on  the  legal  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant  as 
regards  agricultural  land  are  not  numerous.  Re  Viola's  Lease., 
Humphrey  v.  Stenbury  (1909,  1 Ch.,  244  ; 78  L.J.Ch.,  128),  is 
to  the  effect  that  where  there  is  a lease  to  two  joint  lessees  for 
a term  of  years  determinable  on  notice  by  “ the  lessees,”  the 
notice  to  be  effectual  should  be  signed  by  both  of  them,  and 
will  not  be  good  if  signed  by  one  only  in  the  absence  of  proof 
(express  or  implied)  of  the  authority  of  the  signing  lessee  to 
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act  on  behalf  of  his  co-lessee.  The  very  recent  case  of  Bush  v. 
Taccus  (Times,  21  Dec.,  1909)  is  a very  important  decision  on 
the  right  of  a tenant  to  plough  up  grass  land.  The  defendant 
was  a yearly  tenant  of  215  acres  of  land,  of  which  53  acres 
were  arable  at  the  commencement  of  the  tenancy.  In  1895 
the  tenant  sowed  22  acres  of  the  arable  with  grass  seed.  In 

1901  he  broke  up  9 acres  of  this  and  grew  wheat  on  it,  and  in 

1902  he  again  sowed  it  with  grass  seed,  and  so  it  remained 
until  the  last  year  of  the  tenancy.  In  1909  the  tenant 
received  notice  to  quit  and  claimed  payment  from  the  land- 
lord for  the  grass  laid  down,  and  threatened,  in  case  of  refusal, 
to  plough  up  the  laftd.  The  landlord  then  commenced  an 
action  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  him  from  so  doing  on  the 
ground  that  the  defendant  threatened  to  commit  a breach  of  the 
covenant  against  committing  waste  or  spoil  pr  ploughing  up 
pasture  land.  Mr.  Justice  Eve  refused  the  injunction,  holding 
that  land  arable  at  the  date  of  the  agreement  and  for  many  years 
previously  had  not  become  pasture  land  within  the  covenant, 
because  the  tenant  had  in  subsequent  years  left  it  for  a con- 
siderable period  in  grass.  He  also  held  that  the  threat  to 
plough  up  the  grass  did  not  involve  a breach  of  the  covenant 
to  farm  the  land  upon  the  most  approved  system  of  husbandry. 
An  act  which  would  not  have  been  a breach  of  this  covenant 
if  the  tenant  was  not  under  notice  to  quit  could  not  be 
converted  into  a breach  by  the  service  of  the  notice  to  quit. 
This  decision  is  in  accordance  with  the  general  opinion  of 
tenant  farmers,  who  consider  that  their  liability  under 
covenant  or  custom  not  to  plough  up  pasture  or  meadow 
land  only  extends  to  such  land  as  was  in  that  condition  at  the 
commencement  of  the  tenancy.  A tenant  may,  therefore, 
under  a threat  to  plough  up  grass  land  seeded  at  his  own 
expense,  indirectly  compel  the  landlord  to  compensate  him 
therefor  at  the  expiration  of  the  tenancy,  though  the  Agri- 
cultural Holdings  Act,  1908,  gives  him  no  compensation  for 
laying  down  permanent  pasture  unless  the  previous  written 
consent  of  the  landlord  has  been  obtained. 

4.  Rating.  Green  v.  Newport  Union  (1909,  A.C.  35  ; 
78  L.J.K.B.,  97)  is  an  important  decision  on  rating  law.  A 
sea  wall  had  been  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
various  farms  from  inundation  by  the  sea,  and  rent-charges 
were,  by  a local  Act  by  arrangement,  imposed  upon  some  only 
of  the  farms  protected  for  the  pui’pose  of  maintaining  the 
works,  although  these  also  benefited  the  remainder  of  the 
farms.  The  Court  of  Appeal  refused  to  allow  the  deduction 
of  any  part  of  the  rent-charges  so  imposed  in  arriving  at  the 
rateable  value  of  the  lands  on  which  they  were  imposed, 
considering  that  the  rent-charges  did  not  in  principle  differ 
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from  a mortgage  created  by  a landlord  in  respect  of  which, 
admittedly,  no  deduction  could  be  allowed.  The  House  of 
Lords  reversed  this  decision,  holding  that  the  rateable  value 
of  the  lands  liable  to  the  rent-charge  should  be  ascertained  on 
the  footing  that  all  the  protected  lands,  whether  liable  to  the 
rent-charge  or  not,  contributed  in  proportion  to  the  benefit 
which  they  received.  The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  “No  doubt, 
if  ffhis  is  done,  a deduction  will  have  to  be  allowed  on  those 
lands  which  enjoy  protection,  but  are  exempt  from  contri- 
buting. I cannot  see  why  this  should  not  be  so.  These 
exempted  lands  have  somehow  acquired  rights  as  against  the 
other  lands,  whether  by  purchase  or  by  some  other  means,  in 
the  remote  past.  They  are,  on  that  account,  more  valuable  to 
their  owners,  and  the  contributing  lands  are  less  valuable. 
But  the  rating  authority  is  not  concerned  with  that.”  The 
result  was  that  the  lands  affected  by  the  rent-charge  were 
held  entitled  in  the  assessment  of  rateable  value  to  a deduction 
of  a proportionate  part  of  the  rent-charge,  though  not  of  the 
whole  as  it  was  at  first  contended. 

5.  Produce.  Under  this  head  there  are  three  cases  dealing 
with  the  supply  of  milk  which  may  be  noticed.  In  Tyler  v. 
Dairy  Supply  Company  (6  L.G.R.,  422  ; 98  L.T.,  867),  it  was 
held  that  a medical  officer  of  health,  or  other  officer  authorised 
by  Section  3 of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  Amendment 
Act,  1879,  to  procure  samples  of  milk  in  course  of  delivery  for 
the  purpose  of  analysis,  has  not  necessarily  himself  to  procure 
the  samples,  but  may  do  so  by  his  agent  acting  under  his 
instructions. 

Bellamy  v.  Great  Western  and  Metropolitan  Dairies,  Ltd. 
(6  L.G.R.,  772  ; 98  L.T.  757),  was  a case  where  the  defendant 
company  were  prosec-uted  under  the  Weights  and  Measures 
Act,  1875,  Section  25,  in  respect  of  a milk  churn  belonging 
to  them,  for  having  in  their  possession  for  use  for  trade  a 
measure  which  was  unjust.  The  churn  was  one  of  several 
churns  supplied  by  the  company  for  use  by  a farmer  who 
sold  milk  to  them.  They  were  marked  to  indicate  barn 
gallons,  and  the  farmer  in  fact  estimated  the  quantity  of 
milk  supplied  by  him  from  the  marks,  and  made  out  con- 
signment tickets  stating  the  quantity  in  each  churn 
accordingly.  As  a rule  the  company  accepted  the  tickets 
as  correct  for  the  purpose  of  their  accounts  with  the  farmer, 
though  they  kept  accurate  measures  for  testing  the  quantity 
of  milk  if  necessary,  and  used  those  measures  for  measur- 
ing the  milk  if  there  was  any  doubt  as  to  the  quantity. 
The  secretary  of  the  company  stated  in  evidence  that  the 
company  never  measured  by  the  marks  on  the  churns,  and 
never  intended  them  to  be  used  as  measures  by  the  farmer  or 
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others,  but  only  as  an  index  of  the  height  of  the  tnilk  in  the 
churns.  There  was  also  evidence  that  a churn  accurately 
marked  as  a measure  in  the  first  instance,  would,  owing  to 
usage  to  which  it  would  be  subjected  in  transit,  at  once  cease 
to  be  reliable.  The  churn  in  question  was  examined  while  on 
its  way  to  the  farmer  empty,  and  it  was  proved  that  the  marks 
were  inaccurate  in  favour  of  the  company  to  the  extent  of  2^ 
pints  in  17  gallons.  In  a case  stated  by  the  Justices,  the  Cmirt 
of  King’s  Bench  held  that  there  was  evidence  on  which  the 
Justices  were  justified  in  concluding  that  the  churn  was  not 
used  by  the  company  as  a measure,  but  only  as  a vessel  for 
conveyance  of  milk,  and  that  they  wtre  therefore  right  in 
dismissing  the  information.  In  Lewis  v.  Weatheritt  (7  L.G.R., 
502  ; 100  L.T.  367),  Lewis  was  prosecuted  for  selling  adulter- 
ated milk  which  was  found  on  analysis  to  have  had  abstracted 
from  it  14  per  cent,  of  milk  fat,  and  set  up  the  defence, 
under  Section  25  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1875,  that  he 
had  purchased  the  article  in  question  as  the  same  in  nature, 
substance,  and  quality  as  that  demanded  of  him  by  the 
prosecutor  and  with  a written  warranty  to  that  effect,  and 
that  he  had  no  reason  to  believe  at'  the  time  he  sold  it 
that  the  article  was  otherwise.  He  proved  that  the  milk 

had  been  supplied  by  Messrs.  C , who  had  originally 

supplied  him  with  milk  -under  a written  contract  for  the 
supply  of  “ warranted  pure  new  milk,”  and  continued  to 
supply  him  under  a verbal  arrangement  under  which  nothing 
was  said  as  to  warranty  of  the  milk,  but  the  milk  had  been  and 
was  always  supplied  in  churns,  each  bearing  a label  with  the 
words  “Pure  new  milk.”  It  was  held  that  the  label  con- 
stituted a warranty  within  the  section  with  which  the  milk 
was  bought  by  Lewis,  and  that  the  other  conditions  of  the 
section  being  fulfilled  this  defence  was  good. 

6.  Fertilisers  and  Feeding  Stuffs.  Needham  & Co.  v. 
Worcestershire  County  Council  (7  L.G.R.,  595  ; 100  L.T.,  901), 
was  a decision  on  a case  stated  by  Justices  on  a prosecution 
under  the  Fertilisers  and  Feeding  Stuffs  Act,  1906,  which  by 
Section  1 (ii.)  requires  a vendor  selling  for  use  as  food  for  cattle 
or  poultry,  any  article  artificially  prepared,  to  give  the  purchaser 
an  invoice  stating  the  “ percentages  (if  any)  of  oil  and  albumi- 
noids in  the  article.”  The  vendor  sold  sharps  with  an  invoice 
stating  that  they  contained  1 per  cent,  oil  and  1 per  cent, 
albuminoids.  This  statement  was  erroneous,  the  percentages 
being  in  fact  far  higher,  viz.,  3‘89  per  cent,  and  15'75  per  cent. 
The  Court  held  that  the  vendor  had  not  committed  an  offence 
under  Section  6 (i.)  (a)  of  the  Act,  \vhich  makes  it  penal  to  fail 
without  reasonable  excuse  to  give  the  invoice  required  by  the 
Act,  as  an  invoice  had  in  fact  been  delivered.  The  offence,  if 
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any  committed,  was  against  Section  6 (i.)  (6),  which  deals  with 
the  delivery  of  an  invoice  false  in  any  material  particular  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  purchaser,  but  for  which  he  was  not  prosecuted. 
If  he  had  been,  it  might  have  been  difficult  to  succeed,  as  the 
percentages  were  much  higher  than  those  stated  in  the  invoice, 
and  the  purchaser,  in  fact,  obtained  a lietter  article  than 
appeared  by  the  invoice.  Lord  Alverstone  at  the  same  time 
expressed  no  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  sharps  came  within 
Section  1 (ii.)  of  the  Act. 

Aubrey  J.  Spencer. 

15  Old  Square, 

Lincoln’s  Inn,  W.C. 


AGRICULTURAL  COMPETITION. 

A PRECISE  presentation  of  fluctuation  in  the  supplies  of 
agricultural  commodities  from  foreign  and  colonial  countries 
in  recent  years,  competing  with  home  products  in  our  markets, 
would  involve  the  tabulation  of  a great  mass  of  figures,  which 
it  is  considered  desirable  to  avoid.  It  will  be  understood,  then 
that  in  this  article  nothing  more  will  be  attempted  than  state- 
ments in  general  terms  of  the  comparative  importance  from 
this  point  of  view  of  the  chief  sources  of  our  agricultural 
imports,  together  with  such  indications  of  probable  growth  or 
decline  in  the  future  as  are  afforded  by  available  evidence. 

Wheat. 

For  a great  number  of  years  up  to  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  the  United  States  had  been  almost  invariably 
by  far  the  largest  contributor  to  our  imported  wheat  supply, 
Russia  being  usually  second.  This  preponderance  continued 
until  1904,  when  India  was  in  the  top  position,  Russia  being 
second,  and  Argentina  third.  In  that  year  our  imports  of 
wheat  grain  from  the  United  States  were  comparatively 
insignificant,  as  they  were  also  in  the  following  year,  when 
Russia,  Argentina,  and  India,  in  the  order  given,  sent  us  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  total.  In  1906  the  United  States 
recovered  the  top  position,  but  had  to  give  place  to  Argentina 
in  1907  and  1908  in  respect  of  wheat  grain  alone,  though  not 
if  flour  be  included.  The  last-named  country  first  became  an 
important  exporter  of  wheat  in  1893,  since  which  year  a great 
advance  has  been  made,  of  course  with  fluctuations,  the  total 
shipments  to  all  countries  having  been  recently  from  fom-  to 
five  times  the  quantity  of  the  year  just  named. 
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In  consequence  of  the  rapid  increase  of  population  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  steady  exhaustion  of  unoccupied  land 
suitable  for  wheat  growing,  it  seems  probable  that  the  expor- 
table surplus  of  that  country  has  reached  its  limit,  except  in  a 
season  of  extraordinary  production,  although  it  is  possible  that 
a permanent  high  level  of  prices  for  that  cereal,  might  lead  to 
its  substitution  to  some  extent  for  maize,  now  regarded  as  the 
most  profitable  corn  crop  where  it  flourishes.  In  Argentina,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  an  immense  area  of  land  suitable  for 
wheat  at  present  unoccupied,  and  needing  only  immigrants  to 
bring  it  into  productiveness.  Russia  may  also  increase  her 
exports  for  years  to  come  ; but  our  share  in  them  has  always 
been  subject  to  great  and  sudden  fluctuations.  This  has  been 
the  case  also  with  contributions  from  India,  which  does  not 
promise  any  steady  increase,  if  any  increase  at  all  in  an 
average  of  several  years. 

Canada  was  an  insignificant  contributor  to  our  wheat  supply 
until  considerable  progress  had  been  made  in  the  settlement  of 
Manitoba  and  the  North  Western  Territories,  since  which  time 
progress  has  been  rapid  and  great.  Both  in  1907  and  1908  the 
Dominion  was  ahead  of  Russia,  standing  fourth  in  the  former 
year  and  third  in  the  latter.  The  progress  of  wheat-growing  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  has  been  extremely  slow,  and 
the  shipments  to  this  country,  except  in  an  occasional  year 
of  great  abundance,  have  not  yet  reached  large  dimensions, 
although  they  have  more  than  once  amounted  to  about  one-tenth 
of  the  total.  The  tendency,  however,  seems  to  be  towards  a 
more  rapid  advance  in  the  futxrre.  Roumania  usually  ranks 
next  to  Australia,  but  far  below  that  source  of  our  wheat 
supply. 

Flour. 

By  far  the  most  important  source  of  our  supply  of  wheat 
flour  is  the  United  States,  whence  we  have  usually  received 
at  least  three-fourths  of  the  total  for  many  years  past.  There 
was  a time  when  Hungary  was  an  important  contributor;  but 
recently  the  receipts  from  that  country  have  fallen  to  small 
dimensions.  Canada  for  some  years  has  occupied  the  second 
position. 

When  flour  in  equivalents  of  grain  is  added  to  wheat,  the 
comparisons  given  above  in  relation  to  grain  remain  unaltered, 
excepting,  as  already  stated,  in  connection  with  the  United 
States  in  1907  and  1908,  when  the  addition  of  flour  placed  that 
country  much  above  Argentina.  It  follows  that  up  to  the 
present  time  there  have  been  very  few  years  in  recent  times 
when  the  United  States  failed  to  stand  first  in  supplying  us 
with  wheat  in  one  form  or  another. 
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Barley. 

Russia  has  long  been  the  most  important  source  of  our 
imported  barley  supply,  followed  by  Turkey  in  the  great 
majority  of  years,  but  occasionally  by  Roumania,  the  United 
States  being  usually  fourth,  and  occasionally  third,  through 
changing  rank  with  Roumania. 

Oats. 

In  supplies  of  oats  Russia  again  has  long  taken  the  leading 
position,  though  in  1908  there  was  a falling  off  in  her  ship- 
ments to  this  country,  and  Argentina  for  the  first  time  ( ame  to 
the  top.  The  latter  country  has  only  recently  become  an 
important  contributor  to  our  imports  of  oats,  1907  having 
been  the  first  year  in  which  we  received  any  considerable 
quantity  from  that  source.  The  quantity  had  not  previously 
reached  half  a million  hundredweights,  whereas  in  1907  it  rose 
to  1,645,700,  and  in  1908  to  5,235,800.  Previously  Germany, 
Roumania,  and  the  United  States  had  changed  places  in  the 
order  of  exports  of  oats  to  this  country  in  different  years, 
Canada  occasionally  coming  in  as  a fourth,  and  New  Zealand 
once  in  ten  years  instead.  Sweden,  at  one  time  an  important 
contributor,  has  fallen  into  an  insignificant  one  for  some  years 
past. 

Pulse. 

Our  imports  of  beans  and  peas  are  on  only  a small  scale, 
and  they  are  made  up  of  little  contributions  from  a great  num- 
ber of  sources,  the  supplies  from  some  of  them  being  inconstant. 
Thirty  countries  are  in  the  list  for  beans,  and  thirty-two  for 
peas,  although  our  imports  of  the  former  have  not  reached 
2,000,000  qr.  for  several  years,  and  those  of  the  latter  have 
lately  fallen  below  that  quantity.  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  India 
are  usually  the  largest  shippers  of  beans  to  this  country,  while 
India,  the  Netherlands,  Germany,  and  Canada  send  us  the 
greatest  quantities  of  peas. 

Maize. 

Up  to  1901  the  United  States  had  supplied  us  with  a much 
greater  quantity  of  maize  than  any  other  country.  Roumania 
in  most  years,  but  Russia  occasionally,  standing  second  in  this 
connection.  Since  that  date,  however,  except  in  one  year, 
Argentina  has  been  the  greatest  contributor.  It  was  not  until 
1895  that  Argentina  began  to  export  maize  extensively,  but  the 
progress  has  been  rapid  since  that  year.  Roumania  still  sends 
us  large  quantities  in  good  harvest  years,  but  is  a very  irregular 
source  of  supply,  as  also  is  Russia.  Although  the  production 
of  maize  in  the  United  States  has  increased  enormously  in  the 
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last  ten  years,  the  exports  have  dwindled,  as  the  great  majority 
of  growers  prefer,  as  the  saying  is  to  “ sell  it  on  the  hoof.” 

Seeds. 

The  United  States,  France,  Germany,  New  Zealand,  Chile, 
and  the  Netherlands,  are  the  chief  sources  of  our  supplies  of 
imported  clover  and  grass  seeds.  This  has  been  the  case  for 
many  years,  except  that  Chile  has  not  long  been  among  the 
largest  contributors.  Cotton  seed  comes  chiefly  from  Egypt 
and  India  ; linseed  from  Argentina  and  India  ; and  rape  from 
India  and  Russia.  Tares  are  most  extensively  supplied  by 
Germany,  Turkey,  and  Russia  ; and  garden  seeds  by  France, 
Germany,  the  United  States,  the  Netherlands,  Italy,  and  New 
Zealand. 

Oil-seed  Cakes. 

Linseed  and  cotton-seed  cakes  come  from  many  countries. 
Taking  them  together,  the  supplies  are  greatest  from  the  United 
States,  Egypt,  Russia,  Germany,  India,  Mexico,  and  Canada. 
Russia  sends  all  but  a trifling  proportion  of  the  small  quantity 
of  rape-seed  cake  which  we  import,  usually  only  from  5,000  to 
11,000  tons. 

Hops. 

The  chief  advance  in  competition  with  English  hops  in 
recent  years  has  been  that  of  the  United  States,  and  that  has 
not  been  very  remarkable.  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Germany  keep  about  on  a level  with  the  quantities  which  they 
sent  to  us  ten  years  ago,  one  year  with  another.  Competition 
has  become  keener  only  because  the  consumption  has  been 
reduced. 

Vegetables. 

France  is  by  far  the  largest  contributor  to  our  imports  of 
potatoes  ; but  her  supplies  have  fluctuated  without  increasing 
in  the  last  ten  years.  Germany  or  Belgium  was  usually  second 
up  to  1904  ; but  both  have  since  fallen  to  a much  lower  place, 
as  it  hardly  pays  them  to  compete  with  our  main  crop  at  such 
prices  as  have  been  current  in  recent  years.  France,  on  the 
other  hand,  sends  us  early  potatoes,  which  have  not  suffered 
from  extremely  low  prices,  and  thus  is  able  to  continue  a 
profitable  trade.  Similarly  the  Channel  Islands  keep  up  their 
supplies.  The  chief  increase  in  recent  years  has  been  that  of 
contributions  from  the  Canary  Islands. 

Spain  sends  us  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  our  total 
imports  of  onions,  Egypt  and  the  Netherlands  following  in 
the  order  of  quantities. 

The  Canary  Islands  have  come  to  the  top  as  shippers  of 
tomatoes  to  this  country,  having  sent  us  over  half  of  our 
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total  imports  in  1907  and  1908.  Their  consignments,  how- 
ever, arriving  mainly  in  the  late  autumn  and  winter,  affect 
English  growers  much  less  than  supplies  from  the  Channel 
Islands.  France  and  Spain  are  extensive  contributors,  but  not 
to  an  increasing  extent. 

Fruit. 

We  imported  more  apples  in  the  five  years  ended  with  1898 
than  in  the  five  ended  in  1908,  and  the  quantities  sent  by  the 
two  largest  contributors,  the  United  States  and  Canada,  were 
about  the  same  each  for  the  quinquennial  periods.  Australia 
and  Tasmania  have  increased  their  quantities,  while  France, 
Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  Germany  have  fallen  behind 
their  earlier  consignments. 

France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States  supply  the  greater 
part  of  the  pears  we  import.  Among  them  only  the  United 
States  have  made  any  headway,  and  the  exception  is  not 
important.  Canadian  consignments,  although  small,  have 
increased,  no  doubt  in  consequence  of  the  development  of 
fruit-growing  in  British  Columbia.  The  comparison  of  totals 
for  the  two  quinquennial  periods  is  the  same  as  in  the  case 
of  apples.  It  is  also  the  same  for  plums,  of  which  France  is 
much  the  greatest  contributor. 

Apart  from  apples,  by  far  the  most  serious  foreign  com- 
petition which  British  fruit-growers  have  to  face  is  that  of 
bananas,  the  imports  of  which  have  steadily  and  enormously 
increased.  In  1900  the  number  of  bunches  was  only  1,287,442, 
although  it  was  well  up  to  the  average  for  the  time.  In  1908 
it  was  6,389,445.  The  increase  is  mainly  in  supplies  from 
Costa  Rica  and  the  British  West  Indies,  the.  latter  of  which 
are  practically  bounty-fed  by  our  Government,  by  means  of  a 
steamship  subsidy  paid  to  develop  the  production  of  bananas 
in  Jamaica. 

Live  Stock. 

Russia  supplies  more  than  half  the  few  horses  which  we 
import,  France,  the  United  States,  Iceland,  and  Greenland 
being  the  chief  other  contributors. 

Our  sanitary  restrictions  limit  the  number  of  sources  of 
supplies  of  cattle  and  sheep,  while  they  practically  exclude 
pigs  altogether.  Imports  of  cattle  have  dwindled  in  recent 
years,  even  from  the  few  countries  which  can  supply  them 
now  that  European  countries  and  Argentina  are  scheduled. 
For  a great  number  of  years  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of 
our  imported  cattle  have  come  from  the  United  States,  Canada 
having  been  second  in  importance  as  a source  of  supply,  as 
was  Argentina  so  long  as  her  cattle  were  allowed  to  enter  our 
ports  alive.  The  last  named  country  was  gaining  ground  greatly 
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when  our  ports  were  closed  to  her  cattle  and  sheep,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  progress  would  be  continued  if  the  present 
embargo  were  removed.  Canada  now  sends  us  only  about  as 
many  cattle  as  she  shipped  to  us  ten  years  ago,  and  fewer  than 
she  contributed  five  years  back,  while  the  receipts  from  the 
United  States  have  fallen  oflt  nearly  one-half  since  1905. 

Much  interest  attaches  to  the  causes  of  the  dwindling  of 
cattle  shipments  from  the  United  States.  The  chief  cause  is 
the  steady  absorbtion  of  the  cattle  ranges  of  the  West  by 
settlers.  It  may  prove  in  course  of  time  that  a multitude  of 
small  breeders  and  feeders  will  make  good  the  loss  of  the 
ranges  as  feeding  grounds  ; but  hitherto  there  has  not  been 
any  approach  to  such  a compensation,  and  the  best  authorities 
in  the  country  are  of  opinion  that  it  will  not  be  realised  for 
a great  number  of  years.  In  the  meantime  the  population 
of  beef  consumers  is  increasing  rapidly,  while  beef  cattle 
are  decreasing.  There  were  4,287,000  fewer  of  these  animals 
at  the  beginning  of  1910  than  in  1907. 

A secondary  cause  of  the  reduction  of  exports  has  been  the 
high  price  of  beef  in  the  United  States.  Again,  the  high  price 
of  maize  has  led  to  the  slaughter  of  a great  number  of  calves 
and  half-fat  beasts,  while  the  growing  importance  of  the  dairy 
industry  makes  a great  call  upon  heifers. 

Our  imports  of  sheep  have  become  quite  insignificant.  In 
1882  we  imported  1,124,391,  but  there  has  not  been  any 
approach  to  such  a number  since  1895,  when  the  total  was 
over  a million.  By  1909  it  had  fallen  to  8,131.  Before 
our  ports  were  closed  to  sheep  from  Argentina,  that  country 
had  displaced  the  United  States  as  the  chief  contributor.  At 
present  the  latter  country  and  Canada  send  the  few  sheep  we 
are  receiving,  though  occasionally  we  get  a small  number  from 
Iceland  and  Greenland. 


Meat. 

In  referring  to  beef,  salt  meat  may  be  left  out  of  considera- 
tion, as  it  has  long  been  a dwindling  trade,  even  tinned  beef 
having  declined  since  the  Chicago  scandals  were  published, 
though  a partial  recovery  has  taken  place  since  1907. 

What  has  been  said  as  to  the  decrease  in  the  imports  of 
cattle  from  the  United  States  applies  also,  although  in  a less 
marked  degree,  to  receipts  of  beef  from  that  country.  Up 
to  1904  more  than  half  the  fresh  beef  we  imported  came  from 
the  United  States,  whereas  now  it  is  only  about  one-fourth, 
and  since  1904  Argentina  has  been  ahead  of  that  country, 
sending  us  more  than  twice  as  much  in  1908.  New  Zealand 
has  also  made  a great  advance.  If  the  Linley  process,  by 
which  a large  consignment  of  beef  in  a chilled,  as  distinguished 
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from  a frozen  condition,  was  recently  conveyed  from 
Australia,  proves  a success,  large  increases  from  that  part  of 
the  world,  as  well  as  from  New  Zealand  may  be  expected,  and 
these  are  likely  to  do  more  than  cover  the  decrease  of 
shipments  from  the  United  States.  It  is  a curious  fact  that 
the  use  of  this  process  has  been  prohibited  both  in  Argentina 
and  the  United  States,  on  what  grounds  is  not  clear.  But  if 
the  process  allows  of  meat  ^ being  sent  from  Australia  in  a 
chilled  state,  it  will  probably  be  generally  adopted.  Hitherto 
Canada  has  not  been  a great  exporter  of  dead  meat. 

Imports  of  mutton  and  lamb  have  continued  to  increase. 
New  Zealand  is  the  greatest  contributor,  followed  somewhat 
closely  by  Argentina.  These  two  countries  send  three-fourths 
of  our  supply,  Australia  contributing  most  of  the  rest,  though 
we  get  a considerable  quantity  from  the  Netherlands,  and 
Chile  has  been  making  headway  recently. 

Pigs’  meat  of  various  kinds  comes  most  extensively  from 
the  United  States,  Denmark,  and  Canada,  in  the  order  given. 
These  three  countries  sent  us  7,250,756  cwt.  out  of  a total  of 
7,753,799  cwt.  imported  in  1908.  Russia,  France,  Belgium, 
and  the  United  States  supply  most  of  the  poultry,  and  the 
Netherlands,  Russia,  and  Egypt,  most  of  the  game. 

Eggs. 

Russia  is  a long  way  first  with  eggs,  supplying  us  with 
nearly  twice  as  many  as  any  other  country.  Denmark  stands 
next,  followed  by  Germany,  Belgium,  and  France.  These  five 
countries  malJe  up  between  two-thirds  and  three-fourths  of 
the  immense  total  of  over  eighteen  million  great  hundreds 
(of  120)  that  we  import  in  a year.  The  total  had  long  been 
increasing  almost  every  year  up  to  1904,  since  which  date  there 
has  been  a reduction.  The  prices  paid  for  imported  eggs 
would  not  be  remunerative  to  home  producers,  and  it  seems 
impossible  that  their  production  in  such  countries  as  France 
and  Germany,  where  corn  is  dearer  than  it  is  in  England, 
can  leave  any  profit  upon  their  sale.  The  average  imported 
price  in  1904  was  Is.  for  over  eighteen  eggs,  and  all  the 
expenses  of  collection  and  transport,  as  well  as  the  foreign 
dealer’s  profit,  have  to  be  deducted.  The  price  has  risen  since 
the  year  named,  but  no  higher  than  Is.  for  fifteen  to  sixteen, 
and  probably  less  than  Is.  for  twenty  is  paid  to  the  producers. 
It  may  be  supposed  that  they  feed  their  hens  chiefly  upon 
tail  corn  and  house  scraps,  and  that  they  have  no  idea  of  the 
cost  of  production.  Eggs  are  among  the  few  farm  products 
that  have  risen  rather  than  fallen  in  price  in  this  country  since 
the  time  of  agricultural  prosperity. 
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Butter. 

Our  imports  of  butter,  which  nearly  doubled  between  1894 
and  1906,  when  they  reached  the  maximum,  have  declined 
slightly,  chiefly  on  account  of  decreases  in  shipments  from 
Canada,  Australia  and  the  United  States.  From  the  country 
last  named  they  were  never  very  large,  and  now  they  have 
fallen  to  an  insignificant  quantity.  Denmark  is  much  the 
most  extensive  contributor,  followed  by  Russia,  France, 
Sweden,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  Russia  (Finland)  has 
made  the  greatest  headway  in  recent  years,  while  Denmark, 
with  some  fluctuations,  has  greatly  increased  her  consign- 
ments in  a series  of  years,  those  of  1908  representing  the 
maximum.  Margarine,  which  competes  with  our  butter, 
comes  chiefly  from  the  Netherlands.  The  quantity  under  its 
proper  name  has  decreased  greatly  since  1892;  but  whether  the 
quantity  of  adulterated  butter,which  should  be  styled  margarine, 
has  fallen  off  or  not  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Unfortunately,  our 
latest  Act  relating  to  the  sale  of  butter  allows  adulterated 
stuff  to  be  sold  under  other  names  than  that  of  margarine. 

Cheese. 

For  a great  number  of  years  the  bulk  of  our  imported 
cheese  came  from  the  United  States.  In  1878,  for  example, 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  total  were  derived  from  that 
source,  and  as  recently  as  1885,  or  possibly  a little  later,  that 
country  was  still  the  greatest  contributor.  Canada,  however, 
had  then  been  steadily  gaining  ground  on  the  strength  of 
superior  quality  of  her  cheese  and  its  freedom  from  the 
adulteration  with  extraneous  fat  which  impaired  the  prestige 
of  her  chief  rival  producer.  By  1901  Canada  was  sending 
us  nearly  three  times  as  much  cheese  as  we  received  from 
the  United  States,  and  in  1908  she  sent  us  about  fifteen  times 
as  much.  Both  the  Netherlands  and  New  Zealand  now  supply 
us  with  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  United  States  sends. 
Indeed,  if  the  figures  for  the  eleven  months  of  1909  ended 
with  November  be  taken  into  account.  New  Zealand’s 
contribution  is  six  times  that  of  the  United  States,  whence 
the  supply  has  become  quite  unimportant.  New  Zealand 
has  made  the  greatest  advance  in  the  exportation  of  cheese 
in  recent  years,  though  Canada  still  sends  considerably  more 
than  half  the  total.  Australia  at  one  time  seemed  likely  to 
be  a considerable  competitor,  but  has  supplied  us  with  only 
small  quantities  of  cheese  occasionally  in  recent  years.  Our 
total  imports  of  cheese  have  fallen  off  since  1900. 

Milk  and  Cream. 

In  spite  of  several  efforts  to  capture  our  fresh  milk  market 
the  result  is  entirely  unimportant.  The  supply  of  condensed 
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milk,  although  large,  has  not  increased  since  1900.  The 
Netherlands  supplies  us  with  by  far  the  greatest  quantity  of 
sweetened  condensed  whole  milk  and  nearly  all  the  separated 
milk,  France,  Norway,  Belgium,  and  Italy  being  also  consider- 
able contributors  of  the  former.  Norway  stands  first  with  the 
unsweetened  article,  followed  by  France.  In  recent  years  milk 
powder  has  been  imported  to  an  increasing  extent,  chiefiy  from 
Denmark  and  France.  Most  of  the  cream  is  sent  by  France, 
Norway  being  second  in  the  quantity  supplied  to  this  country. 
The  quantity  has  not  at  all  greatly  increased  since  1900. 

Wool. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  Australia  is  by  far  the 
greatest  exporter  of  wool  to  this  country.  New  Zealand  stands 
second,  and  would  be  in  the  top  place  if  the  several  states  of 
Australia  were  referred  to  separately,  as  the  Dominion  stands 
above  even  New  South  Wales.  South  Africa  is  third  in 
quantity  of  supplies,  and  India,  in  some  years,  and  Argentina, 
in  others,  is  fourth,  followed  by  Chile  and  France.  Other 
sources  of  supply  are  numerous  ; but  no  country,  other  than 
those  named  above,  contributes  as  much  as  10,000,000  lb. 
towards  our  great  quantity  of  imports.  We  export  nearly  half 
as  much  wool  as  we  import. 

Manukes. 

Apart  from  nitrate  of  soda  and  guano,  most  of  the  manures 
we  import  are  raw  materials  for  their  manufacture.  Nearly  all 
the  nitrate  of  soda  comes  from  Chile,  though  Germany  con- 
tributes a small  quantity  ; and  Peru  is  the  main  source  of  our 
supply  of  guano.  Of  basic  slag  we  import  very  little,  less 
than  10,000  tons  having  been  received  in  1908.  Bones  for 
manufacturing  arrive  from  a great  many  countries,  India  and 
Argentina  being  the  only  extensive  contributors.  The  greatest 
shippers  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  rock  phosphate  to  this 
country  are  unspecified  islands  in  the  Pacific  and  the  United 
States,  followed  by  Algeria,  France,  Belgium,  and  Dutch 
Colonies.  Germany  is  by  far  the  most  important  contributor 
of  unspecified  manures,  and  particularly  potash. 

Implements  and  Machines. 

The  classification  of  our  imports  of  implements,  tools,  and 
machines  is  not  as  definite  as  could  be  desired.  Under 
“ implements  and  tools  ” there  is  no  distinction  between 
those  of  the  agricultural  and  other  classes  ; but  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  implements  are  nearly  all  agricultural,  and, 
as  to  tools,  machine  tools  are  excluded.  More  than  three- 
fourths,  judging  froni  values,  which  alone  are  given,  are 
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received  from  the  United  States  ; but  there  has  been  a great 
decrease — about  sixty-two  per  cent. — in  imports  from  that 
source  since  1904,  probably  because  British  manufacturers  have 
recently  made  implements  similar  in  type  to  those  which  we 
receive  from  the  United  States.  It  seems  strange  that  the 
Netherlands  should  stand  second  in  this  connection,  and 
probably  this  is  in  relation  to  tools  i-ather  than  implements, 
and  to  tools  not  nearly  all  agricultural.  France,  Germany, 
and  Canada  follow  in  the  order  given,  not  one  of  them, 
however,  having  sent  goods  of  the  value  of  20,000Z.  in  a year. 
Canada  has  made  some  advance  since  1904.  The  figures 
relating  to  agricultural  steam  engines  are  too  insignificant  to 
be  worth  notice,  the  total  weight  in  1908  being  only  twenty- 
six  tons.  Other  agricultural  machines  come  chiefly  from  the 
United  States,  Canada  being  the  only  other  important  con- 
tributor. The  total  value  in  1908  was  under  726,000Z. 

Future  Competition. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  believing  that  agricultural 
competition  in  the  future  will  never  again  be  quite  as  severe 
on  the  whole  as  it  has  been  in  the  somewhat  recent  past.  As 
the  land  suitable  for  cultivation  becomes  more  and  more 
occupied,  and  population  increases,  the  tendency,  it  seems, 
must  be  towards  an  enhancement  of  the  demand  for  agricul- 
tural commodities  relatively  to  the  demand.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  vast  tracts  of  land  in  Canada,  South  America, 
Australia,  South  Africa,  and  the  Russian  Empire  as  yet  un- 
cultivated ; but  nearly  all  of  it  is  distant  from  a port,  and  but 
little  of  it  comparatively  is  at  present  served  by  railways. 
The  cultivation  of  these  great  tracts  would  be  profitable  with 
a somewhat  high  level  of  prices,  but  not  otherwise.  The 
progress  of  settlement  upon  fresh  land,  except  in  the  United 
States,  has  been  very  slow,  because  prices  have  been  too  low  to 
encourage  it.  As  the  population  of  the  world  increases,  more 
and  more  land  will  be  needed  to  supply  it  with  food,  and 
consumers  will  be  constrained  to  pay  enough  to  render  the 
cultivation  of  this  additional  land  profitable. 

Possibly  some  great  discovery  may  add  greatly  to  the 
productiveness  of  the  soil  ; but  in  that  case  farmers  in  this 
country  would  share  in  its  advantages,  so  that  the  severity  of 
competition  with  them  would  not  become  more  acute  in 
consequence  of  the  discovery.  When  it  was  first  found  that 
nitrogenous  manure  could  be  derived  from  the  atmosphere, 
some  writers  indulged  in  sanguine  predictions  as  to  a vast 
increase  in  the  productiveness  of  the  land  from  this  tapping  of 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  nitrogen.  Possibly  some  cheap 
method  of  obtaining  the  valuable  fertiliser  may  be  discovered 
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hereafter  ; but  at  present  the  new  manure  is  no  cheaper  in 
relation  to  its  efficiency  than  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of 
ammonia.  The  point  to  consider,  however,  is  this  : that 
agricultural  competition  cannot  be  made  more  severe  by  any 
discovery,  the  advantages  of  which  will  be  shared  by  farmers 
all  the  world  over,  or,  at  least,  that  if  there  were  any  difference 
in  the  incidence  of  the  advantages,  it  would  be  in  favour  of  the 
comparatively  advanced  farmers  of  such  countries  as  our  own. 
Apart  from  any  such  fresh  means  of  increasing  the  yield  of  a 
given  area  of  land,  both  the  extension  of  cultivation  and  the 
more  general  adoption  of  high  farming  in  new  countries  would 
involve  a moderately  high  level  of  prices,  so  that  neither  would 
render  more  severe  the  competition  which  farmers  in  old 
countries  have  to  meet. 

To  take  the  case  of  wheat,  it  is  certain  that  in  recent  years 
the  increased  production  in  the  world  has  lagged  behind  the 
increased  demand,  and  the  result  has  been  a higher  level  of 
prices  since  1906  than  that  of  the  eight  years  ended  at  that 
date.  There  is  some  evidence  to  indicate  that  the  advance  is 
having  the  effect  of  stimulating  a moderate  increase  in  the 
world’s  wheat  area ; but  then  this  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
supply  the  bread-eaters  of  the  world  with  their  principal 
food.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  a further  advance 
in  prices  will  be  necessary  to  bring  into  cultivation  the 
tracts  of  land,  remote  from  a port,  which  will  be  needed  for 
wheat-growing  before  many  years  have  passed  away. 

If  we  turn  to  live-stock  produced  to  supply  meat,  it  has 
already  been  shown  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  that  the 
closer  settlement  of  the  land  has  reduced  the  facilities  for 
breeding  and  rearing  cheap  cattle  and  sheep.  It  is  true  that 
more  meat  could  be  produced  on  well-cultivated  farms  than 
on  ranches,  but  only  at  a greater  expense  ; and  thus  we  come 
again  to  the  argument  that  a fairly  high  level  of  prices  will 
be  necessary  to  keep  the  supply  up  to  the  demands  of  a 
growing  population. 

Although  there  are  countries  in  South  America^  besides 
Argentina  in  which  there  are  great  opportunities  for  the 
increased  production  of  cattle,  it  will  take  many  years  to  level 
up  the  native  stock  to  the  quality  necessary  for  an  important 
beef  trade  with  Europe,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  the  progress 
will  more  than  keep  pace  with  the  demand,  even  allowing 
for  a steady  development  of  the  cattle  industry  in  Australia. 
The  undeveloped  resources  of  South  Africa  in  this  connec- 
tion are  extensive,  but  are  handicapped  at  present,  not  only 
by  the  slow  progress  of  improved  breeding,  but  also,  and 
more  seriously,  by  the  liability  of  the  herds  to  be  decimated 
by  diseases  peculiarly  fostered  by  the  climate. 
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Small  farmers  in  all  countries  are  disposed  to  keep  dairy 
cattle  rather  than  beef  animals,  and  yet  there  is  no  evidence 
of  an  excessive  supply  of  dairy  produce.  Butter  and  cheese 
have  both  sold  well  for  two  or  three  years,  and  yet  our 
imports  have  not  increased  since  1906.  Moreover,  such 
addiiions  to  our  supplies  as  have  taken  place  have  been  chiefly 
those  from  old  countries,  while  those  of  the  United  States 
'have  become  insignificant,  and  even  Canada  has  fallen 
back. 

Prospects  as  to  the  future  of  our  foreign  and  colonial 
supply  of  mutton  are  somewhat  doubtful.  Against  the  fact 
that  there  is  scope  in  Australia  and  Argentina  for  a great 
increase  in  the  number  of  sheep,  there  is  to  set  off  the  con- 
sideration that  in  both  these  parts  of  the  world  the  flocks 
are  liable  to  be  decimated  by  di'ought.  Australian  flocks  have 
not  yet  fully  recovered  from  the  enormous  losses  suffered  in 
a series  of  droughty  seasons,  although  several  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  last  of  them.  Until  systematic  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  a water  supply,  without  which 
it  is  shockingly  inhumane  to  breed  large  numbers  of  sheep 
in  dry  regions,  there  will  be  no  certainty  of  a steady  increase 
in  the  number.  In  Argentina,  such  severe  and  prolonged 
droughts  as  that  of  1909  are  much  less  common  than  they 
are  in  Australia,  and  yet  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  country, 
so  far  as  the  doubtful  statistics  enable  us  to  judge,  has 
decreased  by  over  7,000,000  since  1895.  Sheep  have  never 
been  much  in  favour  in  the  United  States  or  Canada,  and  , 
our  imports, from  both  these  countries  have  greatly  decreased  : 
in  recent  years,  while  the  supply  of  mutton  from  the  United 
States  has  become  insignificant,  and  Canada  does  not  export 
it  to  us.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  sheep  have  been  reduced 
in  number  in  nearly  all  old  countries,  and  that  the  world’s 
total  is  much  smaller  than  it  was  some  years  ago.  The  great 
fall  in  the  prices  of  sheep  and  mutton  from  which  our  flock- 
masters  suffelted  in  1909,  was  due  rather  to  an  increase  in 
our  own  flocks  than  to  imports. 

Considerations  which  apply  to  the  probable  future  of  the 
'trade  in  mutton  apply  also  to  a considerable  extent  to  that 
of  wool,  but  not  fully,  because  we  receive  large  quantities  of 
wool  from  some  countries  where  the  sheep  are  not  good 
enough  in  quality  for  the  export  mutton  trade.  The  demand 
for  wool  increases  so  rapidly,  however,  that  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  reason  to  expect  that  the  supply  will  ever 
be  excessive  for  many  years  at  a time. 

Prospects  as  to  future  prices  are  perhaps  less  hopeful  for 
culinary  vegetables  and  fruit  than  for  any  other  products  of 
the  land,  but  rather  on  account  of  excessive  home  production 
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than  because  of  any  probable  increase  in  imports.  The  great 
multiplication  of  allotments  and  small  holdings  has  had  a 
marked  effect  upon  the  trade  in  vegetables  particulaily,  as 
many  thousands  of  families  who  were  at  one  time  buyers, 
now  supply  themselves  and  sell  a surplus  to  their  neighbours, 
or  send  it  to  market.  With  respect  to  potatoes,  the  growth 
of  productive  varieties,  the  custom  of  sprouting  the  seed 
tubers,  and  the  improvement  in  cultivation  and  manuring 
have  permanently  increased  the  yield  from  a given  area  of 
land  ; and  if,  in  any  season,  there  is  a comparative  scarcity, 
so  that  prices  are  fairly  good,  Germany  is  always  ready  to 
send  large  quantities  to  our  markets. 

In  the  case  of  fruit,  although  growers  in  countries  which 
have  seasons  earlier  than  ours  continue  to  “ take  the  cream 
off  the  market,”  it  is  chiefly  the  growing  home  production 
which  in  good  crop  years  brings  prices  to  an  unremunerative 
level.  But  with  fruit  and  vegetables  alike,  great  benefit  to 
producers  might  be  attained  by  the  re-organisation  of  our 
wasteful  and  unsatisfactory  system  of  distribution,  under 
which  middle  men  obtain  more  profit  in  a few  hours’  trading 
than  growers  derive  from  the  labour  and  expenditure  of 
a year. 

William  E.  Bear. 

Magham  Down,  Hailshain. 


THE  GLOUCESTER  SHOW,  1909. 

Although  seventy . “ Royal  ” Shows  have  now  been  held 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  yet  on  only  one  previous 
occasion  has  the  city  of  Gloucester  been  the  place  of  meeting, 
and  that  so  long  ago  as  1853.  The  Show  of  that  year,  in 
common  with  all  the  other  Shows  of  the  Society  before  1858, 
resulted  in  a loss — of  2,084L  We  are  told  that  “ the  weather 
at  the  opening  was  so  unfavourable — rain  falling  heavily 
and  incessantly  for  four  and  twenty  hours,  with  but  little 
intermission  for  twelve  more — that  the  Showground  was 
converted  into  a quagmire.  During  the  night  preceding  the 
second  day  of  the  Show  the  yard  was  coated  with  sawdust 
brought  from  neighbouring  saw  mills,  the  footways  were 
planked  out,  and  thus,  with  improving  weather,  visitors  were 
able  to  move  about  with  some  degree  of  comfort.” 

The  Show  of  1909  at  Gloucester  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
fared  any  better,  as  far  as  the  weather  was  concerned,  than  the 
meeting  of  fifty-six  years  ago. 
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Some  details  of  the  two  Gloucester  Shows  and  of  the 
two  Shows  held  in  the  neighbouring  city  of  Bristol  are 
tabulated  below  : — 


Year 

Place  of 
Meeting 

President 

Imple- 

ments 

entered 

Entries 
of  live 
stock 

Persona 
paying  for 
admission 

Financial 
llesult 
{ + — Profit 
— =L08S) 

1842 

1853 

1878 

1909 

Bristol  . 
Gloucester  . 
Bristol  . 
Gloucester  . 

Mr.  Henry  Handley,  M.P.  . 
Lord  Ashburton  . 

Col.  Kingscote,  C.B.,  M.P.  . 
Earl  of  Jersey,  G.C.B. . 

455 

1,803 

6,837 

4,682 

,510 

737 

1,354 

2,980 

No  record 
36,245 
122,042 
88,396 

£ 

— 1,806 

- 2,084 
+ 1,667 

— 327 

The  Showground  was  situated  to  the  west  of  the  city,  about 
a mile  from  the  stations  of  both  the  Great  Western  and  the 
Midland  Railways,  on  parts  of  Alney  Island,  known  as  Castle 
Meads,  Oxleaze,  and  Portham.  The  site,  which  comprised 
some  102  acres,  was  pear-shaped,  and  was  bounded  by  the 
River  Severn,  the  sidings  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  and 
Over  Causeway,  the  main  road  from  Hereford  and  Monmouth. 
The  public  entrance  buildings  were  erected  at  the  western 
end  of  the  ground,  facing  the  Severn,  and  were  approached  by 
a foot-bridge  over  the  river,  which  had  been  constructed 
specially  for  the  Show.  The  entrance  for  exhibits  and  goods 
was  in  Over  Causeway,  near  the  Westgate  Bridge. 

The  usual  time  for  holding  the  Show  was  reverted  to  this 
year,  viz.,  in  the  week  following  the  Ascot  Race  Meeting, 
the  doors  being  opened  to  the  public  at  8 o’clock  on  the 
morning  of  Tuesday,  June  22.  The  judging  in  the  different 
departments  commenced  at  9 a.m.,  and  was  continued,  notwith- 
standing hailstorms  and  frequent  heavy  showers,  through- 
out the  day.  The  Veterinary  Examination  of  the  Horses 
entered  for  competition  in  the  Breeding  Classes  was  commenced 
at  6.45  a.m.  and  concluded  by  the  time  settled  for  starting  the 
judging. 

On  the  Wednesday  the  Show  was  visited  by  His  Majesty  the 
King.  The  special  train  conveying  His  Majesty  arrived  at 
Gloucester  shortly  after  noon,  and  at  the  Guildhall,  on  the  way 
from  the  station.  Addresses  from  the  City  and  County  were 
presented  to  His  Majesty.  Owing  to  the  main  entrance  being 
only  approachable  over  the  foot-bridge,  a special  entrance  was 
provided  in  Over  Causeway,  and  on  arrival  at  the  Showyard  the 
Royal  procession  was  conducted  by  the  Honorary  Director 
through  the  Stock  Yard  to  the  Royal  Pavilion,  where,  after  His 
Majesty  had  been  received  by  the  President  (the  Earl  of  Jersey), 
Lord  Moreton  presented  an  Address  from  the  Royal  Agricultural 
College,  Cirencester.  The  King,  on  re-entering  his  carriage, 
proceeded  to  the  Working  Dairy,  and  afterwards  inspected  a 
number  of  prize  animals  in  the  sheep  and  cattle  classes.  His 
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Majesty  returned  at  1.30  p.m.  to  the  Royal  Pavilion,  where  he 
honoured  the  President  by  his  presence  at  luncheon. 

Shortly  before  3 p.m.  His  Majesty  drove  through  the 
Implement  Yard  to  the  Horticultural  Exhibition,  alighting 
to  inspect  the  exhibits,  which  were  of  special  excellence. 
On  leaving  the  horticultural  section  His  Majesty  proceeded  to 
the  Royal  Box  in  the  Grand  Stand,  where  he  remained  for 
about  half-an-hour,  watching  the  Horse  Jumping.  Leaving 
the  Showground  a little  before  4 p.m.,  a visit  was  paid  by  the 
King  to  the  Cathedral,  and  the  Station  was  reached  about 
4.30  p.m.,  for  the  return  journey  to  town. 

Rain  fell  during  the  forenoon  of  Wednesday,  but  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  His  Majesty  was  in  the  Showyard 
the  sun  was  shining. 

In  honour  of  the  King’s  visit,  the  Mayor  of  Gloucester  (Mr. 
James  Bruton)  gave  a Banquet  in  the  Guildhall  on  Wednesday 
evening,  which  was  attended  by  the  President,  Council,  and 
Officials  of  the  Society. 

On  Thursday  the  General  Meeting  of  Governors  and 
Members  was  held  in  the  Large  Tent,  when  cordial  votes  of 
thanks  were  passed  to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation,  the 
Gloucester  Local  Committee,  and  the  various  Railway  Com- 
panies, for  their  exertions  to  promote  the  success  of  the  Show. 
(A  full  report  of  the  meeting  appears  at  pp.  xxiv.  to  xxviii.  of 
the  Appendix.)  The  weather  throughout  the  day  was  very 
showery. 

Friday,  the  first  Is.  day,  was,  without  doubt,  the  wettest 
of  all,  and,  although  on  the  last  day,  Saturday,  the  morning, 
was  fairly  fine,  rain  fell  heavily  and  continuously  from 
about  half-past  three  in  the  afternoon  until  the  close  of  the 
Show. 

The  following  statements  give  (1)  the  number  of  visitors 
admitted  by  payment  at  different  times  on  each  day  of  the 
Gloucester  Show,  and  (2)  the  total  daily  admissions  on  each 
day  at  the  last  seven  Shows.  ' 


(1)  Admissions  by  Payment  at  Gloucester,  1909. 


Day  of  Show 

11  a.m. 

1 p.m. 

3 p.m. 

5 p.m. 

Day’s  total 

Tuesday  (5.5.)  .... 

584 

1,102 

1,431 

1,487 

1,492 

Wednesday  (2s.  6d.)  . 

7,079 

12,898 

19,308 

19,914 

20,019 

Thursday  (2.5.  6d.) 

4,639 

11,696 

14,531 

15,419 

15,452 

Friday  (1.5.)  .... 

11,857 

24,721 

28,838 

30,165 

30,281 

Saturday  (!«.). 

5,391 

12,437 

18,184 

21,039 

21,152 

Total  Admissions 

88,396 
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(2)  Total  daily  admissions  at  Gloucester,  1909,  compared  with 
previous  six  Shows. 


Prices  of 

Admission 

Glouces- 

ter, 

1909. 

New- 

castle, 

1908 

Lincoln, 

1907 

Derby, 

1906 

Park 

Royal, 

1905 

1 

Park 

Royal, 

1904 

Park 

Royal, 

1903 

Five  Shillings  .... 
Half-crown  .... 

Half-crown  .... 

One  Shilling  .... 
One  Shilling  .... 

1,492 

20,019 

15,452 

30,281 

21,152 

2,397 

32,142 

28,880 

98,489 

51,959 

1,680 

22,835 

22,725 

51,888 

33,878 

2,752 

25,666 

46,055 

44,670 

2.770 
7,684 
7,754 

5.770 

2,011 

9,375 

10,912 

14,175 

16,457 

2,685 

12,057 

11.403 

20,569 

18,299 

Totals  . 

88,396 

213,867 

133,006 

119,143^ 

23,978= 

52,930= 

65,013 

> Derby,  1906— Only  one  Half-crown  day. 

2 Park  Royal,  1905— No  Five  Shilling  day;  third  day,  price  of  admission  (2*.  6d.)  ' 
reduced  to  Is.  after  3 p.m. 

s Park  Royal,  1904— Second  and  third  days,  price  of  admission  (2s.  6d.)  reduced 
to  Is.  after  4 p.m. 

The  following  statements  contain  particulars  of  the  entries 
in  the  several  sections  at  Gloucester  in  1909,  as  compared  with 
the  seven  previous  Shows  and  the  Gloucester  Meeting  of  1853: — 


Entries  of  Live  Stock,  Poultry,  and  Produce. 


Glou- 

cester, 

11(09 

New- 

castle, 

1908 

Lincoln, 

1907 

Derby, 

1906 

Park 

Royal, 

1905 

Park 

Royal, 

1904 

Park 

Royal, 

1903 

Carlisle, 

1902 

Glou- 

cester, 

1853 

Horses  . 

=599 

=664 

=506 

=563 

=372 

=365 

422 

521 

97 

Cattle 

=1,146 

=948 

=1,030 

=926 

898 

867 

944 

667 

199 

Sheep 

=802 

=695 

=672 

=564 

591 

525 

520 

545 

292 

Pigs 

433 

312 

368 

266 

252 

227 

222 

178 

149 

Total  . 

2,980 

2,619 

2,576 

2,319 

2,113 

1,984 

2,108 

1,911 

737 

Poultry  . 

754 

768 

826 

811 

871 

603 

763 

653 

304 

Produce  . 

765 

416 

572 

525 

493 

544 

609 

461 

- 

^ Exclusive  of  Double  Entries. 

’ Exclusive  of  Draught  Horses  and  the  Harness  Classes. 


Shedding  in  Implement  Yard  {in  feet). 


Description  of 
Shedding 

Glou- 

cester, 

1909 

New- 

castle, 

1908 

Lincoln, 

1907 

Derby, 

1906 

Park 

Royal, 

1905 

Park 

Royal, 

1904 

Park 

Royal, 

1903 

Carlisle, 

1902 

Glou- 

cester, 

1853 

Ordinary 
Machinery . . 
Special  . 
(Seeds,  Models, 
&c.) 

Feet 

7,575 

2,420 

2,891 

Feet 

6,49(1 

2,585 

2,960 

Feet 

7,650 

2,165 

3,251 

Feet 

7,818 

2,520 

2,892 

Feet 

6,590 

1,750 

1,629 

Feet 

7,630 

2,060 

2,032 

Feet 

9,360 

2,670 

2,555 

Feet 

6,693 

2,079 

2,321 

- 

Total  . 
[Exclusive  of 
open  ground 
space] 

12,886 

12,035 

13,066 

13,030 

9,969 

11,722 

14,585 

Jl,093 

— 

No.  of  Stands. 

437 

389 

417 

424 

289 

350 

456 

340 

121 
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The  following  table  gives  details  as  to  the  prizes  offered 
and  the  classes  and  entries  of  each  breed  : — 


STATEMENT  OF  PRIZES,  CLASSES  AND  ENTRIES. 


Horses 

AND 

Cattle 

Glasses 

Entries 

HORSES 

Prizes 

Hunter  .... 

Polo  Pony  .... 
Clereland  Bay  or  Coach 
Horse  .... 
Hackney  .... 
Hackney  Pony . 

Shetland  Pony . 

Welsh  Pony 

Shire 

Clydesdale 

Suffolk  .... 

Riding  Classes  . 

Harness  Classes 

Draught  Horse . 

Jumping  .... 

10 

5 

2 

9 

4 

2 

2 

9 

8 

5 

9 

12 

3 

4 

£3,003 

94 

36 

10 

59 

17 

13 

9 

111 

38 

34 

98 

114 

8 

83 

Total  for  HORSES 

84 

7241 

CATTLE 

Prizes 

— 

£2,492 

Shorthorn  .... 
Lincolnshire  Red 

16 

423 

Shorthorn 

7 

52 

Hereford 

9 

92 

Devon 

8 

50 

South  Devon  . 

5 

30 

Longhorn  .... 

4 

21 

Sussex  .... 

5 

29 

Welsh. 

6 

30 

Red  Poll  ...  . 

5 

43 

Aberdeen  Angus 

7 

46 

Galloway  .... 

4 

12 

Highland  , . . . 

2 

— 

Ayrshire  .... 

15 

Jersey 

7 

158 

Guernsey  .... 

5 

44 

Kerry 

4 

40 

Dexter  .... 

4 

58 

Milk  Yield. 

12. 

93 

Butter  Test 

2 

45 

Total  for  CATTLE . 

114 

1,2811 

Sheep, 

Pigs,  Poultry, 

PRODUCE 

Classes 

Entries 

SHEEP 

Prizes  . 

— 

£2,015  10s. 

Oxford  Down 

5 

57 

Shropshire  . 

10 

146 

Southdown  . 

6 

79 

Hampshire  Down 

9 ■ 

90 

Suffolk  .... 

6 

32 

Dorset  Horn . 

6 

26 

Ryeland 

4 

16 

Kerry  HiU  (Wales)  . 

4 

24 

Lincoln  .... 

7 

47 

Leicester 

4 

17 

Border  Leicester . 

3 

15 

Wensleydale. 

3 

13 

Kent  orRomney  Marsh 

6 

79 

Cotswold 

10 

52 

Devon  .... 

3 

15 

South  Devon 

5 

37 

Dartmoor 

3 

11 

Exmoor  . , 

3 

22 

Cheviot .... 

3 

14 

Lonk  .... 

3 

10 

Herdwick  . 

2 

9 

Welsh  .... 

2 

10 

Black-faced  Mountain 

2 

12 

Total  for  SHEEP  . 

108 

8331 

PIGS 

Frizes  , 

— 

£710  10s. 

Large  White 

6 

84. 

Middle  White 

6 

52 

Tamworth  . 

6 

55 

Berkshire 

6 

120 

Large  Black 

6 

84 

Lincolnshire  Curly- 

coated 

6 

38 

Total  for  PIGS  . 

30 

433 

TOTAL  FOR  STOCK 

422 

3,271 

POULTRY:- 

Prizes  .... 



£212  13s. 

Entries  .... 

98 

754 

PRODUCE 

Prizes  .... 



£337  5s. 

Entries  .... 

64 

765 

Grand  Totals  for  'j 

LIVE  STOCK,  POULTRY,  [ 584  Classes  . 4,790  Entries  . £9,924  18s.’  Prizes 

and  PRODUCE.  j 


’ Animals  exhibited  in  more  than  one  class  are  here  counted  as  separate  entries. 

’ Including  £660  for  Farm  Prizes,  £146  for  Implements,  £229  for  Horticultural 
Exhibition,  £120  for  Competitions. 
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Description  op  Exhibits. 

A complete  list  of  the  Awards,  with  full  information 
as  to  exhibitors,  breeders,  pedigrees,  &c.,  of  the  prize-winning 
animals,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Volume, 
preceded  by  a list  of  the  ofhcials  and  Judges  at  the  Show 
(see  pp.  xxxix.  to  cxv.).  The  particulars  given  in  the  following 
pages  are,  as  usual,  based  mainly  on  the  official  reports 
furnished  by  the  judges.  Photographs  of  all  the  Champion 
animals  in  the  Cattle  classes  are  reproduced  on  this  occasion. 

Horses. 

Though  not  so  strong  as  at  Newcastle,  the  entries  of 
horses  were — with  this  exception — larger  than  at  any  Show 
since  the  York  Meeting  of  1900.  There  were  599  horses 
entered  in  the  84  classes,  as  against  664  in  95  classes  at 
Newcastle.  The  Shires  had  the  largest  representation  with 
111  animals  entered. 

Hunters. — On  the  whole,  these  classes  were  quite  fair. 
The  Judges  would  have  liked  to  have  seen  more  (especially 
of  the  better  quality),  in  most  of  the  classes.  The  winner 
in  Class  3 (three-year-old  geldings),  was  an  exceptionally 
nice  horse,  and  a nice  gelding  got  first  prize  in  Class  2 (two- 
year-olds).  The  yearlings  were  the  best  in  the  filly  classes, 
and  the  Judges  were  disappointed  at  not  seeing  more  than 
four  three-year-old  fillies.  The  two  classes  for  brood  mares 
were  good,  both  in  numbers  and  quality. 

The  Biding  Classes  may  be  considered  fair  generally. 

Polo  and  Riding  Ponies. — Class  11  (stallions  foaled  in  or 
before  1906)  was,  unfortunately,  small  numerically.  The 
first  two  were  very  beautiful  animals,  and  Spanish  Hero — the 
winner — although  beginning  to  show  signs  of  age,  scored  in 
action  and  bone.  This  animal  again  won  the  Male  Cham- 
pionship. Othrae,  the  second  prize  animal  and  Reserve 
Champion,  was  full  of  quality.  White  Wings,  third  prize, 
was  a nice  young  horse,  and  polo  bred.  There  was,  however, 
a sad  falling  off  in  the  other  two  competitors.  Class  12 
(colts,  fillies  or  geldings,  foaled  in  1908),  was  a strong  class, 
and  they  were  all  so  good,  that  it  was  difficult  to  select  the 
best.  Vision,  the  winner,  was  a beautiful  and  promising 
colt,  and  should  develop  into  a champion  if  he  goes  on  all 
right.  The  fillies  were  smaller  and  less  forward  than  the 
colts,  and  it  was  difficult  to  do  them  justice  as  compared 
with  colts.  In  Class  13  (colts,  fillies  or  geldings,  foaled  in 
1907),  Mavonincen,  the  first,  and  Tith,  the  second,  showed 
most  quality,  although  Flash,  third  prize,  should  make  a 
valuable  animal.  These  three  were  lovely  ponies.  Class  14 
(fillies  or  geldings,  foaled  in  1906)  was  extremely  weak. 
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Florentine,  the  winner,  was  a very  nice  well-bred  filly,  good 
enough  to  win  in  a strong  class.  Class  15  (mares,  with  foals 
at  foot)  was  a very  strong  one,  composed  of  beautiful  blood- 
like mares,  with  plenty  of  bone  and  substance,  as  well  as 
quality,  and  looked  like  playing  polo  or  breeding  polo  ponies 
up  to  weight.  Actress,  the  winner,  up  to  great  weight,  was 
again  Female  Champion.  Redstone,  second  prize,  was  full 'of 
quality,  and  was  Reserve  Champion. 

Riding  Classes. — In  Class  64  (mares  or  geldings,  light 
weight,  foaled  in  or  before  1905)  Flo,  the  winner,  was  a very 
nice  pony,  short  backed,  big  and  handy,  with  lovely  mouth, 
and  well  broken.  Luxury,  second  prize,  was  a beautiful 
quality  mare,  but  not  so  handy  as  the  winner.  Dearest,  the 
third  prize,  was  full  of  quality,  but  not  so  temperate  as  she 
might  be  or  up  to  so  much  weight.  There  was  a great  falling 
off  in  the  rest  of  the  class.  In  Class  65  (heavy  weight  mares 
or  geldings  foaled  in  or  before  1905)  Penylam  Perfection, 
the  winner,  was  a nice,  quick,  handy  pony,  up  to  plenty  of 
weight.  The  Nun,  second  prize,  was  a beautiful  blood  mare 
to  look  at,  but  her  shoulders  seemed  short  and  loaded.  Oipsy, 
the  third  prize,  was  a nice  strong  pony,  smaller  than  the 
other  two,  but  up  to  some  weight,  though  with  not  so  much 
quality  as  the  others. 

Cleveland  Bays  or  Coach  Horses. — The  number  of  entries 
was  disappointing,  especially  the  class  for  mares,  in  which 
there  were  but  three  exhibits.  In  Class  16,  seven  stallions 
came  into  the  ring,  all  sound  horses,  and  representative  of 
the  two  breeds.  The  winner,  Rillington  Surprise,  was  'a 
horse  of  fine  quality  and  character,  with  good  free  action 
and  likely  to  develop  into  a capital  sire.  The  second  prize 
horse,  Aisldby  Pride,  was  a more  powerful  horse,  but  not  made 
on  the  same  lines  as  the  winner.  Aisldby  Hero,  placed  third, 
was  of  nice  quality,  but  requires  more  time  to  develop.  The 
winner  of  the  brood  mare  class,  Madeline,  was  a mare  of 
fine  quality  and  action,  and  had  a very  good  foal.  The  second 
prize  mare.  Forget-me-not,  was  a good  mare,  big  and  strong, 
but  rather  lacking  in  quality.  Hawthorn  Beauty,  awarded 
third  prize,  was  a mare  of  very  fine  quality,  but  too  light  of 
bone  for  a blood  mare. 

Hackneys. — The  breeding  classes  were  conspicuous  for 
quality  and  high  merit  rather  than  numbers,  nearly  all  the 
winners  having  been  to  the  front  at  the  Spring  Show  or 
Olympia,  some  at  both.  The  London  winner.  Copper  Plate, 
now  owned  by  Senor  T.  E.  de  Anchorena,  was  first  in  the 
class  for  yearling  colts.  Albin  Wildfire  was  first  in  a moderate 
class  of  two-year-old  stallions.  Three-year-old  stallions  were 
quite  the  best  class,  the  three  placed  horses  being  of  high 
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individual  merit.  Flash  Cadet,  placed  first,  confirmed  his 
position  at  the  Spring  Show  and  Olympia,  and  here  again 
added  the  Championship  to  his  honours  list.  The  great 
mover.  International,  which  was  third  in  London,  was 
here  second,  and  thus  changed  places  with  KirTcburn 
Masher,  which  was  third  at  Gloucester  ; the  latter,  a very 
typical  good-limbed  stallion,  was  beaten  for  action.  Inter- 
national was  Reserve  Champion.  Sir  Walter  Gilbey  was  to 
the  fore  in  the  class  for  yearling  fillies,  with  Sprightly  Clara, 
a home-bred  chestnut  by  “ Royal  Danegelt,”  also  in  the 
two-year-olds,  with  the  charming  daughter  of  “ Mathias  ” 
Spring  Bells,  first  both  at  the  Spring  Show  and  at  Olympia, 
and  which  later  was  placed  Reserve  for  Mare  Champion. 
Mr.  R.  P.  Evans  was  second  with  his  home-bred  Woodhatch 
Fragility.  As  in  stallions,  so  in  the  mares,  three-year-olds 
formed  the  strongest  class  ; here  Mr.  R.  F.  Evans’  Becking- 
ham  Lady  Grace  was  first  and  Champion,  a big  mare  with 
brilliant  action.  Sir  Walter  Gilbey’s  Flash  Clara  placed 
second  was  of  a somewhat  better  type,  but  not  possessing  the 
winner’s  action.  Medelia  won  in  brood  mares  under  15  h. 
2 in.  for  Mr.  Evans,  moving  as  well  as  when  winning  at  the 
Spring  Show  and  at  Olympia  this  year.  Mr.  Burnell  Tubbs’ 
Hopwood  Clematis  was  second,  and  Dr.  Bowie’s  Billington 
Majestic  third.  In  the  larger  brood  mares,  Sir  Lees  Knowles 
won  with  Knowle  Raima ; she  looked  and  moved  in  excellent 
form,  and  her  foal  was  placed  second  in  the  next  class.  Mr. 
Hinrichsen’s  Bright  Dorothy,  second,  however,  produced  the 
first  prize  foal,  a good  mover,  by  “ Kirkburn  Toreador.” 

Hackney  Ponies. — The  entries  in  these  classes  were  rather 
small.  Nothing  in  stallions  compared  with  Mr.  D.  S.  Carr’s 
Little  Ruby  ; this  animal  went  with  all  his  former  dash  and 
brilliancy.  Talke  Fire  King  was  second.  Talke  Wildfire 
was  first  in  the  following  class  for  ponies  foaled  in  1907, 
sired  by  “ Fireboy,”  a bright  moving  bay  with  fine  action. 
In  three-year-old  ponies,  Mr.  Foster  came  to  the  front 
with  Mel-Vallsy's  Natty,  a charming  brown  with  action. 
Mr.  Lysaght  here  came  second  with  Dorothy  Iona,  an  own 
sister  to  Smite,  second  in  the  two-year-olds,  both  bred  by 
exhibitor  and  sired  by  “ Sir  Horace.”  Julia  Snorer  and 
The  Little  Witch  were  first  and  second  in  brood  mares,  both 
being  very  sweet  ponies  with  good  action. 

Harness  Horses. — These  were  not,  generally,  as  good  as 
usually  seen  at  the  “ Royal,”  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
winners,  there  were  none  of  special  note.  Mr.  Paul  Hoffman 
was  first  in  the  over  15  h.  2 in.  single  harness  class,  and 
was  afterwards  awarded  the  Championship.  On  the  other 
hand,  ponies  came  out  in  strong  force,  and  in  double  harness 
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and  tandem  wre&ted  the  chief  honours  from  much  bigger 
competitors,  Mr.  Foster’s  stable  being  responsible  for  three 
firsts  in  single,  a first  in  pairs  under  15  hands,  and  a 
second,  in  same  limit,  for  tandems — a very  unique  perform- 
ance. Miss  Ross  won  in  Four-in-Hand  Teams,  and  was  also 
awarded  the  501.  Challenge  Cup  for  best  team  exhibited, 
whilst  the  same  owner  scored  a first  in  double  harness  over 
15  hands,  and  was  again  first  in  the  larger  tandem  class. 

Shetland  Ponies. — Class  31  (stallions)  was  a very  good 
one,  the  first  and  second  prize  winners,  Thoreau  and  Haldor, 
being  two  of  the  best  Shetland  Ponies  ever  exhibited,  whilst 
Coronet,  third  prize,  and  Rebel  of  Earlshall,  reserve,  are 
beautiful  ponies  of  the  correct  type.  Class  32  (mares  with 
foals  at  foot)  was  not  quite  such  a good  class  as  the  stallions, 
taken  all  round,  but  the  first  and  second  prize  winners.  Belle 
of  Bressay  and  Corona,  are  first-class  specimens,  with  little  to 
choose  between  them,  one  remarkable  feature  being  that  the 
first  prize  winner  is  sixteen  years  old,  looks  and  goes  like  a 
four-year-old,  and  was  followed  by  a splendid  and  well- 
nourished  foal. 

Welsh  Ponies. — These  classes  were  not  large,  but  included 
some  of  the  best  of  the  breed,  showing  the  mountain  type. 
The  fact  that  the  ponies  were  required  to  be  exhibited  “ not 
docked  nor  hogged”  perhaps  prevented  a larger  entry.  The 
stallion  class  was  won  by  the  well-known  Greylight,  and  was 
followed  by  the  equally  well-known  Shooting  Star.  Grove 
Ballistite  was  third,  and  was  somewhat  unlucky  to  have  to 
compete  against  such  exceptionally  high-class  ponies  as  those 
placed  above  him.  The  best  mare  with  foal  at  foot  was  judged 
to  be  Bleddfa  Tell  T'ale.  This  mare  has  been  known  at  the 
leading  shows  for  several  seasons,  and,  although  getting  on 
in  years,  found  nothing  to  beat  her  for  type  and  general 
character.  Towyvale  Myfy  is  a pony  of  very  fine  quality, 
and  made  a good  second.  Gwyndy  Georgina,  a beautiful 
little  pony,  full  of  quality,  and  a good  mover,  was  awarded 
the  third  prize. 

Shires. — These  classes  were  all  well  filled,  and  in  qdality 
left  nothing  to  be  desired.  Class  35  contained  a lot  of  good 
young  animals,  the  winner,  Tandridge  Forest  King,  is  a 
wonderfully  well-grown  colt,  and  must  make  a valuable  sire. 
The  second,  Folville  Dray  King,  is  also  a big  colt,  and  moves 
himself  well,  and  the  third,  Bardon  Forest  Conqueror,  is  of 
grand  quality.  The  Judges  do  not  remember  a better  lot 
of  two-year-old  stallions  (Class  36)  being  shown  at  the  “ Royal,” 
Holker  Mars  has  so  much  size  and  is  such  a beautiful  mover 
that  he  was  awarded  the  Championship.  The  second  prize 
colt,  Mimms  Champion,  is  also  very  good,  and  it  seldom 
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happens  that  such  a good  horse  has  to  take  a second  place. 
The  third,  Pendley  Champion,  was  last  year’s  winner  in  the 
yearling  class.  He  has  done  well  and  is  quite  a good  colt. 
Class  37  (three-year-old  stallions)  was  not  so  well  filled,  but 
the  winners  were  all  big  massive  sires.  The  first  prize  was 
awarded  to  Coxford  Merlin,  a very  short-legged  heavy  horse, 
the  second  to  Harden  Jameson,  a horse  full  of  quality  and 
a good  mover.  The  mare  and  filly  classes  were  all  strong 
in  numbers  and  quality.  In  Class  38  (yearling  fillies)  the 
London  winner.  Champion's  Choice,  was  easily  first,  and 
following  her  were  two  beautiful  quality  fillies,  both  sired 
by  “ Lockinge  Forest  King.”  Class  39  (two-year-old  fillies) 
was  headed  by  that  sweet  filly,  Bardon  Forest  Princess,  and 
she  bid  hard  for  the  champion  medal,  being  placed  reserve. 
Class  40  contained  two  grand  young  mares,  in  the  first 
Barnflelds  Forest  Queen,  and  the  second.  Harden  Peach,  last 
year’s  winner.  Class  41  (mares  with  foals  at  foot)  was  the 
biggest  class  that  came  before  the  Judges,  Desford  Future 
Queen  not  only  won  the  first  prize,  but  the  Championship  also. 
The  second  prize  went  to  a grand  mare,  Pailton  Sorais.  The 
foals  were  not  so  good. 

Clydesdales. — Considering  the  distance  from  the  home  of 
the  breed,  the  Clydesdales  made  quite  a creditable  show. 
In  the  male  section  the  Championship  was  won  by  Dunure 
Footjjrint,  a particularly  well  developed  yearling.  This  colt  is 
well  grown,  has  good  limbs  which  he  can  use  with  great 
gaiety,  and  was  an  easy  winner.  The  Championship  in  the 
female  section  was  worthily  bestowed  on  Nerissa,  a three- 
year-old  mare,  and  one  of  the  best  females  that  has  been 
shown  for  many  years. 

Sufifolks. — Gloucester  is  not  of  easy  access  from  the  Eastern 
Counties,  but  four  out  of  the  five  classes  were  very  well  filled, 
both  as  regards  numbers  and  merit  also.  The  mares  and  foals 
did  not  do  justice  to  the  county  breed,  although  they  hailed 
from  well-known  studs.  Class  52  (stallions  foaled  in  1907) 
was  a capital  entry  of  a dozen,  three  only  being  absent.  Easton 
Trainhearer,  the  winner,  stood  first  in  his  class  at  the  county 
show  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  three  weeks  before.  He  is  a 
good  specimen  of  the  breed,  a handsome  colt,  has  some 
hard  legs  and  feet,  without  any  prominent  fault  to  keep 
him  out  of  the  first  rank.  Second  to  him  was  Vanguard,  a 
pale  chestnut,  with  an  immense  development  of  muscle  every- 
where, but  he  has  faulty  hind  legs.  The  Judges  took  time 
to  come  to  a decision  between  him  and  Bawdsey  Willie,  a nice 
colt  bred  by  the  exhibitor.  The  choice  of  the  Judges  between 
these  two  did  not  coincide  with  the  awards  at  previous  shows. 
Of  the  colts  foaled  in  1906  (Class  53)  eight  of  the  nine  entries 


Fig.  I.— Shorthoux  Bull,  "Duke  oe  Hoole." 

M’inno'  of  Champion  Prize  for  best  Shorthorn  llnll,  Clonccslcr,  1909. 
Exhibited  by  Mr.  JOHN'  H.  M.AUEN. 


Fig.  2.— Shorthorn’  Heieer,  “Shekiiorn'e  F..\irv." 

Winner  of  Champion  Prize  for  bed  Shorthorn  Cow  or  Heifer,  Gloiieesfer,  1909. 
Exhibited  by  Lord  Sheruorn’e. 


Fig.  3.— SlIORTilORX  D.ilRY  Cow,  " PRIMUL.A  yoTH." 

Jl’iiiiici'  0/  C/iain/<ion  Pi  i:c  for  host  Sliortlioni  Dairy  Coic  or  Heifer,  Gloucester,  igog. 
Exhibited  by  Messrs.  R.  W.  Hobbs  & Sons. 


Fig.  4.— Hereford  Bull,  "Rob  Roy.” 

Winner  of  Champion  Prize  for  best  Hereford  Bull,  Gloucester,  igog. 
Exhibited  by  Mr.  G.  D,  Fader,  C.B.,  M.P, 
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were  brought  before  the  Judges.  Easton  Duke,  the  winner,  is 
own  brother  to  “ Easton  Trainbearer.”  The  third  prize  went  to 
Sir  Cuthbert  Quitter’s  Bawdsey  Marshal  Ney,  a second  prize 
winner  at  the  Bury  Show.  The  two-year-old  fillies  (Class  54) 
numbered  five.  The  winner,  Sudhourne  Queen  of  Spades,  is  a 
beautiful  mare,  ably  backed  up  by  Bendlesham  Diaholo  and 
Rendlesham  Magnet.  Diaholo  is  a remarkably  fine  square 
mare  upwards,  but  not  quite  so  good  below.  Class  55  (three- 
year-old  fillies)  was  headed  by  Mr.  Carlyle  Smith’s  Ashmoor 
Sunflower,  a third  prize  winner  at  home.  Unfortunately  this 
beautiful  true  type  of  Suffolk  filly  was  sadly  disfigured 
by  an  accidental  injury  to  her  knees.  Bawdsey  Jewel  and 
Sudhourne  Lassie  were  second  and  third,  both  worthy  repre- 
sentatives of  two  famous  studs.  Class  56  (mares  with  foals) 
made  a poor  show,  both  in  number  and  merit  also  ; but  the 
danger  incurred  in  sending  a mare  and  foal  a railway  journey 
of  two  hundred  miles  is  likely  to  keep  the  names  of  many 
breeders  out  of  the  catalogue.  The  Judges  were  glad  to  notice 
a total  absence  of  faulty  feet,  and  if  an  occasional  light  bone 
below  the  knee  detracted  from  some  of  the  entries,  nearly 
all  in  the  stallion  classes  showed  bone  and  back  sinew  enough 
for  any  purpose. 

Draught  Horses. — The  horses  exhibited  in  these  classes 
were  of  excellent  quality,  but  the  numerical  strength  of 
the  entries  was  disappointing,  and  one  exhibitor  gained  all 
the  first  prizes.  The  exhibits  were  judged  as  products  of 
the  agricultural  industry  from  the  standpoint  of  efficiency 
for  subsequent  employment  in  commercial  centres. 

Cattle. 

One  hundred  and  fourteen  classes  in  this  section  formed 
the  most  comprehensive  classification  ever  provided  at  the 
Society’s  Show,  and,  in  all,  1,146  animals  were  entered. 
This  large  number  of  exhibits  has  only  once  been  exceeded, 
viz.,  at  the  Windsor  Show  of  1889.  There  were  no  less  than 
423  Shorthorns,  or  51  more  than  last  year,  when  there  was  a 
record  entry  of  the  breed. 

A novelty  in  the  “ Royal  ’’  Showyard,  were  the  exhibits  of 
“ Old  Gloucestershire  Cattle  ” sent — not  for  competition — by 
the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  Badminton,  Sir  Lionel  Darell,  Bart., 
Frethorne  Court,  Stonehouse,  and  Mr.  J.  Lloyd  Baker,  of 
Hardwicke  Court  (see  Note  on  pp.  415-419). 

Shorthorns.— The  show  of  this  breed  formed  the  largest 
and  best  collection  of  Shorthorns  ever  brought  together  at  any 
meeting  of  the  Society.  A considerable  number  of  animals  in 
the  classes  for  males,  whose  owners  had  evidently  entered 
them  with  the  sole  purpose  of  qualifying  them  for  the  auction 
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sales,  detracted  much  from  the  average  merit  of  the  classes 
as  they  paraded  before  the  Judges  and  the  public.  Leaving 
these  out  of  consideration,  the  general  average  quality  of  the 
exhibits  in  almost  every  class,  was  decidedly  high.  The  class 
of  old  bulls,  in  numbers  and  merit,  formed  one  of  the  best 
ever  seen  at  any  show  in  the  kingdom,  and  many  bulls 
possessing  a high  standard  of  merit  left  the  ring  without 
recognition.  The  first,  second,  and  third  prize  bulls,  deserve 
to  be  specially  mentioned.  Although  differing  considerably 
in  type,  they  were,  without  question,  high-class  specimens  of 
the  breed.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  class  and  winners 
in  the  class  for  bulls  calved  in  1907,  before  March  31.  Bulls 
calved  in  1907,  after  March  31,  formed  a strong  class.  After 
the  first  prize  winner  was  selected  the  others  were  somewhat 
difficult  to  place.  In  both  classes  of  bulls  calved  in  1908  the 
average  merit  of  the  winners  was  decidedly  higher  than 
usual.  The  group  class  for  bulls  was  a fairly  good  one.  The 
Male  Championship  was  awarded  to  the  first  prize  winner, 
Duke  of  Hoole  (see  Fig.  1),  in  the  older  class  of  bulls  calved  in 
1907,  the  winner  in  the  old  bull  class  being  placed  reserve 
number.  The  female  classes,  other  than  that  for  cows,  were 
very  strong  in  numbers,  while  the  quality  all  through  was 
exceptionally  high.  The  prize  winners  in  the  classes  for  cows 
and  two-year-old  heifers  were  quite  outstanding  specimens. 
The  two  classes  of  heifers  calved  in  1908,  were  a splendid 
collection  of  high-class,  promising  youngsters,  the  winner  in 
the  older  class,  Sherborne  Fairy  (see  Fig.  2),  was  awarded  the 
Female  Championship  of  the  breed,  and  the  winner  in  the 
older  class  of  two-year-old  heifers  was  placed  reserve  number. 
The  female  group  formed  quite  a good  and  interesting 
class. 

Dairy  Shorthorns. — Class  94  was  an  extra  strong  one  of 
cows  of  the  I’ight  stamp,  both  for  flesh  and  milk  combined. 
The  first  prize  winner  Primula  70th  (see  Fig.  3),  also  obtained 
the  Championship  for  the  best  Shorthorn  dairy  cow.  Class  95 
was  very  even,  and  the  animals  exhibited  showed  good  milking 
properties.  Class  96  (heifers  in  milk),  showed  great  care  in 
catering  for  the  dairy,  which  must  be  the  chief  aim. 

Lincolnsnire  Red  Shorthorns. — In  Class  98  there  was  only  a 
poor  entry,  but  it  contained  two  very  good  bulls,  the  winner 
coming  up  well  and  showing  very  gay.  Class  99,  the  two-year- 
old  bulls,  were  a useful  lot  of  animals,  and  there  was  not  anything 
much  between  the  first  and  second.  Class  100  made  a strong 
entry,  the  first  and  second  bulls  being  very  useful  cattle,  but 
two  or  three  of  the  bulls  were  overfed  and  off  their  feet. 
Class  101  was  a very  strong  class.  Ttie  first  prize,  Keddington 
Skipworth  5th,  is  a wonderful  cow,  the  second  prize  cow. 


Fig  5.-  Heuei'ohd  Cow,  “ Mekriment." 

Winner  of  Champion  Prize  for  best  Hereford  Cow  or  Heifer,  Gloucester,  1909. 
Exhibited  by  The  Earl  of  Coventry. 


Fig  6.— Devon  Bull,  ' Northvioor  Roval." 
il’inner  of  Champion  Prize  for  best  Devon  Bull,  Gloucester,  1909. 
Exhibited  by  Sir  Gii  bert  A.  H.  Wills,  Bart. 


Km.  7.— Dkvon  Heii-kr  " Hestercombe  Faih-e," 

Winner  of  Cliamfiion  Prize  for  best  Devon  Coiv  or  Heifer,  Gloucester,  1909. 
E.eliihited  by  TlIE  HOX.  E.  W,  B.  PORTMAN. 


Fig.  8.— Susse-k  Bull,  “ Birling  Ralph." 

Winner  of  Champion  .Prize  for  best, Sussex  Bull,  Gloucester,  1909. 
E.xhibited  by  The  Hox.  Ralph  Pelham  Xevill. 
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Benniworth  Bloom,  coming  close  up,  the  third  prize  cow,  Keal 
Hilda,  showing  very  well  although  having  had  a pair  of  calves. 
In  Class  102  there  were  only  two  entries,  Pendley  Pearl  taking 
first  honours  easily.  Class  103  (heifers  calved  in  1907)  and 
Class  104  (heifers  calved  in  1908)  were  both  strong  classes, 
the  latter  being  the  strongest  of  the  breed  in  the  Show. 

Herefords.  — These  cattle  being  so  near  their  native 
pastures,  well-filled  classes  was  the  rule,  and,  taken  as  a 
whole,  the  breed  was  excellently  represented.  In  Class  106 
Roh  Boy  (see  Fig.  4)  won  easily,  and  was  also  awarded  the 
Championship  for  the  best  bull.  The  second  was  a fair 
representative  of  the  breed.  Class  107  was  one  of  *the 
best  classes  of  Hereford  bulls  that  has  been  seen  for  some 
years,  and  contained  a lot  of  animals  of  more  than  usual  merit, 
all  but  one  being  mentioned  in  khe  honours  list.  Class  108  was 
somewhat  uneven,  but  it  contained  several  very  promising 
bulls.  The  first  and  second  in  Class  109  were  really  good,  and 
looked  like  being  heard  of  another  day.  Class  110  was  headed 
by  Merriment  (see  Fig.  5),  a very  grand  cow,  subsequently 
awarded  the  Female  Championship.  She  was  of  very  noble 
appearance  and  majestic  carriage,  and  a fine  specimen  of  the 
bleed.  The  young  heifer  classes  were  well  filled.  The 
majority  of  the  exhibits  were  very  creditable  to  their  breeders, 
and  contained  some  very  fine  young  animals.  The  family 
class  only  produced  three  entries  which  were  somewhat  difficult 
to  judge,  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  these  were  all  good. 

Devons. — On  the  whole  these  were  considerably  above  .the 
average.  Northmoor  Royal  (see  Fig.  6),  the  first  prize  winner 
in  Class  115  (bulls  calved  in  1904,  1905,  and  1906),  was  also 
awarded  the  Championship  for  the  best  bull.  There  were  some 
good  bulls  in  each  class.  Glasses  119  and  120  (cows  and 
heifers)  were  .both  good.  The  yearling  heifers  (Class  121), 
undoubtedly  came  next,  supplying  the  Female  Champion  in 
Hestercomhe  Fable  (see  Fig.  7). 

South  Devons. — In  the  class  for  cows  or  heifers,  in  milk, 
the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  an  animal  which  carried  her  flesh 
more  evenly  than  the  second,  which,  however,  was  a close  com- 
petitor. In  the  two-year-old  heifer  class,  the  prize-winners 
were  grand  specimens  of  the  breed,  the  class  as  a whole  being 
a good  one.  The  young  heifers  might  be  described  as  the 
strongest  class,  all  of  which  won  high  praise  for  their 
owners,  the  first  and  second  prizes  going  to  two  very  fine 
animals.  The  old  bull  class  produced  three  very  fine  animals, 
the  first  prize  being  awarded  to  a bull  scaling  29  cwt.  live 
weight.  The  second  animal  was  also  much  admired.  The 
young  bulls  were  a strong  lot,  and  should  prove  good  stock 
getters. 
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Longhorns. — These  formed  one  of  the  best  exhibitions  of 
the  breed  seen  at  a “Royal.”  The  cow  and  heifer  class 
was  particularly  good.  There  was  very  little  to  choose  between 
the  first  and  second  animals,  but  some  of  those  lower  down  the 
class  were  rather  poor  in  condition.  Heifers  calved  in  1907  or 
1908  again  brought  out  some  typical  and  promising  animals. 
Bulls  calved  in  1904,  1905,  1906,  or  1907  were  a fine  class  ; the 
first  prize  animal  was  full  of  character,  the  second,  the  youngest 
bull  in  the  class,  ran  the  winner  close,  but  fell  off  in  point  of 
colour.  Bulls  calved  in  1908  only  brought  out  three  exhibits, 
and  the  first  prize  winner  was  well  ahead  of  the  others  in  the 
class. 

Sussex. — It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  some  of  the  classes 
larger  numbers  were  not  forthcoming,  but  many  excellent 
animals  were  exhibited.  In  Class  137  the  Champion  cow, 
Apsley  Fairy  (see  Fig.  9),  left  little  to  be  desired  in  type 
and  quality.  In  Class  135  the  two-year-old  bull,  Birling 
Ralph  (see  Fig.  8),  was  selected  as  the  Champion  because  in 
most  respects  he  represented  what  should  be  characteristic  of 
the  Sussex  breed. 

Welsh. — These  were  a splendid  lot,  and  all  the  classes  were 
well  filled.  In  Class  143  the  first  prize  cow  was  a model, 
compact,  with  a good  bag.  Class  144  was  very  good,  the  first 
prize  heifer  being  a very  level  animal.  The  second  and  third 
were  bigger,  but  not  so  level,  In  Class  145  there  was  keen 
competition,  and  they  were  a splendid  lot.  The  first  prize  bull 
in  Class  140  will  take  a very  good  company  to  beat  him.  Only 
two  animals  appeared  in  Class  141,  the  first  was  rather  small, 
but  of  good  type  and  quality.  The  second  was  a big  weighty 
bull,  short  ribbed,  rough  head  with  good  hind  quarters.  Class 
142  was  the  best  lot  of  yearlings  the  Judge  had  ever  seen.  The 
first  was  a strong,  rich  animal,  with  plenty  of  bone,  but  lacked 
a bit  in  the  rump.  The  second  was  a nice  bull  with  good 
countenance,  but  a little  narrow  in  the  hind  quarters.  The 
third  was  close,  being  stronger  than  the  second,  but  off  his  legs. 

Red  Poll. — This  breed  was  well  represented.  The  old  bull 
class  had  an  outstanding  winner  in  Warwick  (see  Fig.  10), 
who  also  took  the  Championship.  The  young  bull  class  had  also 
a superior  animal  which  took  the  first  prize.  The  others  were 
a long  way  behind.  The  cow  and  heifer  classes  were  very 
good.  The  cow  class  had  three  good  animals  at  the  head 
which  showed  that  they  belonged  to  good  milking  stock.  The 
two-year-old  heifers  were  the  best  class  of  this  breed,  the 
winner,  Ashlyns  Duchess  (see  Fig.  11),  also  being  the 
Champion.  The  yearling  heifer  class  had  also  another  out- 
standing winner,  which  was  reserve  for  champion,  with  several 
useful  young  heifers  following  it. 


Fig.  g. — Sussex  Cow,  “Apsley  F.airy.  " 

IViiiiii’i-  of  Cliaiiipioti  Prize  for  Ital  Sussex  Coio  or  Heifer,  Cloiicester,  190; 
Exhibited  by  Mr.  Walter  George  Ft.Ana.ATE. 


Fig.  10.— Red  Poll  Cull  ‘'.Warwice." 

Winner  of  Champion  Prize  for  best  Red  Foil  P, nil,  Glonceslei , igog. 
Exhibited  by  The  Marchioxess  oe  Graham. 
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Fig  II.— Red  Poli.  Heifer,  “Ashlyxs  Duchess." 

UV/D/tT  of  Champion  Prize  foo  best  Red  Poll  Cok'  or  Heifer,  Gloucester,  1909. 
Exhibited  by  SIR  Rich..\rd.P.  Cooper,  B,\rt. 


Fig.  I >.— Aberdeex-.Axgus  Bulu,  " Everwise.” 

Winner  of  Champion  Prize  for  best  Aberdeen- Angus  Animal  Glonccste* , 19C9. 
E.ehibited  by  Mr.  John  Joseph  Cridlax. 
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Aberdeen  Angus. — These  classes  were  not  well  represented 
with  regard  to  numbers.  The  Champion  Everwise  (see  Fig. 
12)  and  the  Reserve  Champion  were  both  good  animals  bred 
in  England,  the  Champion  having  been  bred  and  exhibited  by 
a well-known  breeder  within  a couple  of  miles  of  Gloucester, 
the  Reserve  being  bred  in  Northumberland,  and  exhibited  by 
an  Aberdeenshire  breeder.  Vellozia  of  Glamis  (see  Fig.  13) 
won  the  Gold  Medal  for  the  best  animal  of  the  opposite 
sex  to  the  Champion.  The  leading  animals  in  their  several 
classes  were  all  good,  as  also  were  the  second  and  third 
in  a few  classes,  but  the  others  would  take  a lot  of  bringing 
out. 

Galloways. — The  entries  were  small,  numerically,  but  the 
quality  was  of  high  average.  In  Class  159  only  two  bulls  were 
shown,  and  very  good  animals  they  were.  The  first  was  a very 
neat,  blocky,  and  well-fleshed  animal.  The  second  prize  bull 
was  also  of  very  fine  quality,  but  of  bigger  size  and  slightly 
deficient  in  the  thighs.  The  first  prize  in  Class  160  was  given 
to  a very  level,  gay  bull,  only  14  months  old  ; the  second  was 
an  older  animal,  with  not  so  much  gaiety  ; and  the  third  was 
a nice  bull,  shown  in  lean  condition.  Three  fine  cows  were 
shown  in  Class  161.  The  first  prize  animal  was  very  level  all 
over,  and  shown  in  fine  bloom.  The  second  cow  was  older 
and  bigger,  but  not  so  good  behind  the  shoulder  nor  in , the 
thighs  as  the  first.  The  third  was  a good  animal,  not  so  far 
forward  in  condition  as  the  others.  The  first  and  second 
animals  in  Class  162  were  very  good  animals  indeed  ; both 
were  level  and  sweet.  The  first  was  much  bigger  and  heavier 
than  the  second,  and  the  third  was  a nice  heifer,  rather 
deficient  in  shoulder  and  thigh. 

Ayrshires. — These  classes,  as  a whole,  were  well  contested, 
and  contained  a lot  of  very  meritorious  animals.  The  cows 
were  a grand  lot  of  well-teated,  dairy-looking  animals.  The 
bulls  were  good  representatives  of  the  breed,  the  first  prize 
winner  being  an  animal  of  most  excej^tional  merit. 

Jerseys. — Class  170  contained  some  very  good  animals. 
The  five  winning  cows  were  as  good  as  could  be  found 
anywhere,  and  were  better  than  have  won  at  the  “ Royal  ” 
for  some  years.  The  number  of  cows  noticed  following  the 
winners  shows  the  excellence  of  the  class.  All  the  animals  in 
Class  171  received  notice,  which  speaks  highly  for  the  quality 
of  the  exhibits.  Class  172  was  a strong  one  of  really  nice 
young  cows,  the  winner  again  being  placed  in  the  first  position 
in  Class  174,  for  the  best  English-bred  Jersey  female  in  the 
Yard.  Class  173  included  some  very  promising  youngsters,  a 
number  of  whom  were  commended  for  their  high  merit.  The 
aged  bulls  (Class  168)  included  some  first-class  sires,  generally 
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showing  good  quality  and  constitution.  Class  169  was  headed 
by  animals  of  great  promise,  and  eleven  others  were  men- 
tioned, which  tells  of  the  strength  of  the  exhibits. 

Guernseys. — These  classes,  which  were  fairly  well  filled, 
produced  .some  animals  of  great  merit,  and  typical  of  the 
breed.  In  the  old  bull  class  Merton  Signet  was  placed  first. 
This  bull,  although  five  years  of  age,  is  still  very  level  and  full 
of  quality.  The  second  prize  winner,  Hayes  Coronation  ?>rd, 
has  fine  masculine  character,  and  is  true  to  type.  The  class 
for  yearling  bulls  produced  five  entries.  The  handsome  and 
promising  youngster,  Hayes  Royal  ^rd,  was  placed  first,  and 
Merton  Golden  Noble  second.  The  cow  class  contained  a very 
fine  lot.  Felois,  an  Island-bred  cow,  was  an  easy  winner, 
being  full  of  quality,  with  a beautifully-shaped  udder,  and 
great  richness  of  skin.  The  second  prize  was  awarded  to 
Mrs.  Dreyfus,  a cow  with  a good  bag,  nice  milk  veins,  and 
altogether  an  animal  of  good  class.  The  class  for  heifers 
calved  in  190"  orought  forth  eight  exhibits,  Hayes  Express 
Zrd,  a heifer  rich  in  colour  and  with  promising  dairy  qualities, 
being  placed  first.  Lady  91,  another  capital  heifer,  both  rich 
and  full  of  dairy  properties,  was  second.  The  yearling  heifer 
class  numbered  ten,  the  winners  being  selected  from  the 
previous  winning  herds. 

Kerries  and  Dexters. — In  Class  182  (Kerry  bulls)  there  were 
six  exhibits,  most  of  them  good  animals,  the  first  prize  winner 
and  champion,  Bebington  Maelcho  (see  Fig.  14),  being  an 
exceedingly  nice  one.  Class  183  was  a splendid  collection  of 
Kerry  cows,  such  a fine  lot  being  seldom  seen  in  a show 
ring.  The  three  prize  cows  were  exceptionally  good,  with 
well  formed  udders.  Kerry  heifers  in  Classes  184  and  185 
were  well  shown.  Fifty-eight  entries  in  the  four  classes  for 
Dexters  speaks  well  for  the  popularity  of  this  breed.  Class 
187  (bulls)  contained  many  good  animals,  Cowb7ndge  General 
(see  Fig.  15)  being  a perfect  specimen.  To  Class  188  (cows) 
the  same  remark  applies  as  to  Class  183.  It  is  doubtful  if 
a better  lot  of  cows  were  ever  shown  before.  There  was  little 
to  choose  between  the  three  prize  animals  ; they  were 
excellent.  The  heifers  in  Classes  189  and  190  as  a whole  did 
great  credit  to  the  exhibitors,  although  there  was  a tendency 
in  some  of  the  animals  to  coarseness  and  loss  of  type. 

Sheep. 

The  entries  of  sheep — 833  in  108  classes — were  the  largest 
since  the  "Windsor  Show.  The  Shropshires  were  most 
numerous  with  115  entries,  next  came  the  Hampshire  Downs 
with  90,  Southdowns  and  Kent  or  Romney  Marsh  with  79 
each,  and  Oxford  Downs  with  57. 


Fig.  13.— .\I!ErdeivN'-Axous  Cow,  "Vkllozi,\  of  Giajiij." 

Winner  of  Cliainpioii  Prize  for  best  Aberdeen  Anpiis  Cow  or  Heifer,  Gloucester,  1909. 
Exhibited  by  Lord  Allend.vlh, 


Fig.  14.— Kerry  Bull,  " Bebixgtox  M.aelcho." 

Winner  of  Champion  Prize  for  best  Kerry  Animal,  Gloucester,  1909. 
Exhibited  by  hlR.  JOHX  L.  Tillotso.n. 


Fig.  15.-  De.xi  lr  IK'li,.  “ Cdwuridge  Genek-Al,” 
Winncro/  CImnij'ioii  Vr'u’Jor  Ixd  Dcxtci  Animal.  Glonccskr,  1509. 
E.vliibilid  by  Mr.  B.  de  Bertod.ano. 


Fig.  16.— Jersey  Cow.  " L.adv  Phvi.i.is." 

Winner  oj  Gold  Medal  for  best  Jersey  Coio  in  the  Butter  Tests,  Gloucester,  1909. 
Exhibited  by  L.ady  de  Koihschild. 
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Oxford  Downs. — On  the  whole,  these  classes  were  above 
the  average.  The  shearling  ram  class  contained  13  exhibits 
of  good  sheep,  headed  by  a strong,  good  coloured  one  of  mas- 
culine character.  His  wool  was  not  quite  perfect,  but  otherwise 
he  was  an  outstanding  winner.  This  sheep  also  gained  the 
champion  prize  of  the  breed.  The  second  prize  winner  was  a 
sheep  of  excellent  quality  both  of  wool  arid  mutton,  and  the 
third  was  a big  useful  sheep.  The  ram  lambs  showed  well, 
but  those  in  the  single  lamb  class  were  not  equal  in  merit  to 
those  in  the  pens  of  three,  of  which  there  was  an  excellent  entry, 
with  the  whole  class  commended.  The  shearling  ewe  class  had 
seven  exhibits,  four  of  which  in  the  order  placed  were  of 
outstanding  merit.  The  class  for  three  ewe  lambs  was  excep- 
tionally strong,  and  contained  some  typically  good  animals, 
particularly  those  of  the  prize  pens. 

Shropshires. — Flocks  were  represented  from  many  counties 
in  England,  and  from  Scotland,  Ireland  and  Wales.  Classes 
199  and  200  contained  many  animals  of  great  merit,  but  to 
Class  201  (shearling  rams)  the  judges  gave  the  pride  of  place. 
Class  205  contained  some  lambs  which  should  render  a good 
account  of  themselves  next  year.  The  prize-winners  in  Class 
206  were  of  very  high  order.  The  judges  were  pleased  to  be 
able  to  report  favourably  on  the  novice  classes  generally. 
Class  208  (ten  shearling  field  ewes)  contained  three  pens  which 
for  general  excellence  would  be  hard  to  beat. 

Southdowns. — Class  209  (old  rams),  brought  out  16  exhibits, 
a sheep  from  the  Babraham  flock  carrying  off  the  first  prize 
and  the  Champion  Gold  Medal  for  the  best  ram  in  Classes  209 
and  210.  This  was  a grand  sheep,  full  of  quality,  and  the  real 
type  of  a Southdown.  The  second  prize  also  went  to  a sheep 
from  the  same  flock.  There  were  other  useful  sheep,  and  in 
all,  it  was  a good  class.  Class  210  (shearling  rams),  contained 
several  good  sheep,  the  first  prize  going  to  the  Crockfords 
Hall  flock,  for  a very  good  sheep  with  good  flesh  and  quality. 
He  was  also  Reserve  Champion.  The  second  prize  went  to 
a sheep  from  the  Cockfield  Hall  flock,  a good  type  of 
Southdown.  The  third  prize  winner,  from  the  Babraham  flock, 
was  also  a good  sheep.  Class  211  (three  shearling  rams), 
though  not  so  well  filled  (8  entries)  contained  some  good 
sheep,  the  first  and  second  prizes  going  to  the  Babraham 
flock.  They  were  first  class  type  of  Southdowns.  The 
Crockfords  Hall  flock  supplied  the  third  pen,  containing  useful 
sheep.  Class  212  (ram  lambs),  contained  some  very  good 
sheep,  the  first  prize  going  to  a pen  from  the  Cockfield  Hall 
flock,  a good  pen  of  lambs  with  good  heads,  good  fleeces,  and 
good  character.  These  were  followed  by  a pen  from  the 
Carlton  Grange  flock,  not  quite  so  good  in  the  heads  as  the 
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first  pen.  The  third  prize  pen,  from  the  Sandringham  flock, 
was  also  a nice  one,  but  these  were  not  so  even  as  the 
others.  There  were  other  good  lambs  in  the  class,  but  the 
pens  did  not  match.  Class  213  (shearling  ewes),  brought 
out  7 entries.  The  Judges  did  not  think  this  class  quite  so 
good  as  usual.  The  first  prize  went  to  a grand  pen  of  ewes 
from  the  Sandringham  flock.  They  were  very  easy  winners, 
and  carried  off  the  Champion  Silver  Medal  for  the  best  pen 
of  ewes  or  ewe  lambs.  Class  214  (ewe  lambs)  was  another 
very  good  class,  well  filled.  Here  again,  the  Sandringham 
flock  carried  off  the  first  and  second  prizes  with  good  pens  of 
lambs,  the  first  being  also  Reserve  Champion.  The  third 
prize  went  to  the  Crockfords  Hall  flock,  also  a good  pen,  but 
not  quite  so  even  as  the  others. 

Hampshire  Downs  — The  Judges  state  in  their  report 
that  “ undoubtedly,  the  show  of  Hampshire  Down  sheep  at 
Gloucester  will  rank  as  one  of  the  best  ever  seen,  both  in 
numbers  of  entries  (90  pens),  and  the  quality  being 
remarkably  good  in  every  entry.  Every  class  was  well  filled 
and  the  competition  very  keen  throughout,  which  speaks  well 
for  the  increasing  popularity  of  the  breed.”  The  introduction 
of  the  Novice  Class  was  very  popular,  and  was  successful  as 
regards  both  merit  and  numbers  of  entries,  and  many  of  the 
pens  would  have  got  well  to  the  fore  in  the  open  class. 

SufiFolks. — The  entries  were  not  numerous,  but  there  were 
several  good  specimens  of  the  breed.  The  first  prize  pen  of 
three  ram  lambs  contained  a very  fine  lamb,  well  made  in 
every  respect  and  .a  good  handler.  There  were  only  two  pens 
of  three  shearling  ewes,  and  the  second  pen  were  very  big 
sheep,  but  lacked  type  and  quality.  The  leading  pens  of 
ewe  lambs  were  very  smart,  had  good  colour  and  true  breed 
type. 

Dorset  Horns. — This  breed  made  a very  good  and  represen- 
tative show  as  a whole,  all  the  classes,  except  that  for  ewes 
in  the  wool,  being  well  filled.  The  other  weak  class  was, 
perhaps,  that  for  shearling  rams,  but  even  in  this  there  were 
some  very  useful  specimens  ; all  the  other  sections  were  of 
high  quality. 

Ryelands. — The  Judge  reports  “ The  exhibition  of  Ryelands 
is  about  as  good  as  I have  seen  for  some  years.”  In  Class  235 
(rams,  two-shear  and  upwards)  the  merit  was  all  that  could  be 
desired.  , The  first  prize  sheep  was  a very  massive  stylish  ram, 
with  a wonderful  wide  straight  back,  good  coat,  and  legs  well 
set  apart,  but  that  could  be  a bit  more  masculine,  and  should 
possess  a little  more  bone  for  a sheep  of  his  scale.  The 
shearling  rams  (Class  236)  were  extremely  good.  The  first 
prize  went  to  a sheep  with  which  very  little  fault  could  be 
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found,  possessing  a good  head,  legs  well  set  outside,  and 
plenty  of  scale,  but  which  could  have  a thicker  fleece.  The  ram 
lambs  (Class  237)  included  some  very  promising  youngsters. 
The  first  prize  pen  were  of  nice  type,  with  plenty  of  length 
and  spread  and  close  to  the  ground.  The  second  pen  were  a 
stylish  lot  and  evenly  matched,  but  inclined  to  grow  a bit  too 
high  on  the  leg,  and  perhaps  a trifle  long  in  the  ears.  There 
were  also  some  very  nice  lambs  in  the  third  pen.  Class  238 
(shearling  ewes)  was  of  high  standard.  The  first  prize  pen 
showed  good  type,  had  good  fleeces,  and  were  evenly  matched. 
There  was  not  much  to  choose  between  the  second  and  third 
prize  pens,  there  being  one  ewe  in  each  lot  not  equal  to  her 
partners. 

Kerry  Hill  (Wales). — The  first  prize  winner  in  Class  239 
(rams,  two-shear  and  upwards)  was  an  exceedingly  nice  sheep, 
typical  of  the  breed,  though  not  without  faults.  The  second 
was  a big  sheep  with  good  wool  and  bone,  strong  back  and 
loin,  but  his  marking  is  not  quite  right.  In  Class  240 
(shearling  rams)  the  first  prize  went  to  a big  sheep  with  good 
bone  and  markings,  but  his  wool  was  not  quite  dense  enough. 
He  drooped  in  his  hind  quarters  somewhat,  and  was  rather 
narrow  in  his  shoulder  top.  The  second  should  grow  into  a 
useful  sheep.  The  third  was  rather  smaller  than  the  others, 
and  the  class  as  a whole  was  disappointing.  Class  241  (shearling 
ewes)  was  the  most  uniform  and  best  class  of  the  breed.  The 
first  prize  winners  were  a good  level  pen  with  nice  character, 
and  were  run  very  close  by  the  second  prize  pen.  Class  242 
(ewe  lambs)  was  not  a good  class,  the  first  were  a nice  pen  of 
young  lambs,  good  in  their  shoulder  and  fleece,  but  rather 
backward  in  condition.  The  second  pen  had  better  markings 
than  the  first,  but  were  rather  soft  in  their  fleece.  The  third 
prize  winners  were  light  in  the  fleece. 

Lincolns. — The  two-shear  rams  (Class  243)  were  a fine  lot 
of  animals,  good  in  quality  of  wool.  Class  244  (shearling  rams) 
contained  some  very  even  well-grown  sheep,  the  first  prize 
winner,  a grand  upstanding  animal,  well  sprung  in  ribs  and 
good  in  mutton,  with  a very  fine  quality  of  wool,  being  also 
awarded  the  Male  Championship.  Class  245  (five  shearling 
rams)  was  one  of  the  best  pens  of  shearling  rams  shown  at  the 
“ Royal,”  the  first,  second,  and  third  were  very  good  in  quality 
of  wool.  In  Class  246  (three  ram  lambs)  the  animals  were  not 
quite  so  well  grown  as  in  other  years,  and  they  were  rather 
light  in  the  fleece.  Class  247  (three  shearling  ewes)  were  a 
good  even  lot,  well  sprung  in  ribs  and  with  heavy  fleeces.  In 
Class  248  (three  ewe  lambs)  the  exhibits  were  a little  under 
size,  and  the  fleeces  were  rather  light  in  staple.  Class  249 
(three  shearling  ewes,  in  wool)  were  the  best  class  of  the  breed 
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shown,  being  great  in  size,  and  having  very  good  quality  of 
wool,  with  great  length. 

Leicesters. — The  shearling  rams  (Class  250)  were  a very 
good  class,  as  also  were  the  shearling  ewes  (Class  252).  Some 
very  good  ram  lambs  and  ewe  lambs  were  exhibited,  the  latter 
causing  the  Judges  great  difficulty  in  making  the  awards. 

Border  Leicesters. — The  first  in  Class  254  (rams,  two-shear 
and  upwards)  was  a characteristic  specimen  of  the  breed,  with 
good  mutton  points  and  a good  coat.  The  second  was  a lengthy 
framed,  good  type  of  sheep.  In  the  shearling  rams  (Class  255) 
the  first  prize  winner  was  a strong,  well  coated  sheep  of  good 
breed  characteristics.  The  second  was  an  active  sheep,  with 
good  coat  and  lengthy  frame.  Class  256  (shearling  ewes)  was 
perhaps  the  best  of  the  breed  at  the  Show,  the  first  and  second 
prize  animals  being  strong  uniform  sheep  of  good  type.  The 
third  was  also  a good  specimen,  but  weaker  in  the  head  than 
the  winner.  The  Challenge  Cup  for  the  best  animal  was 
awarded  to  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  M.P.,  for  his  first 
prize  winner  in  Class  254. 

Wensleydales. — These  classes  were  up  to  standard  as  regards 
quality  and  type.  In  the  matured  ram  class,  the  winner  was 
of  high  merit,  with  good  head  and  fleece,  and  stood  well  on 
his  legs.  The  second  was  a nice  type  of  ram,  but  not  brought 
out  in  as  good  show  form  as  the  winner.  In  the  shearling 
ram  class,  the  first  was  a clear  winner,  beating  the  second 
in  scale  and  masculine  character.  The  other  entries  in  this 
class  were  very  good  specimens  of  the  breed.  The  shearling 
ewe  class  was  nothing  exceptional  in  point  of  quality,  the 
wdnners  were  an  even  matched  pen,  full  of  quality  and  style, 
and  the  second  prize  pen  were  well  matched,  but  lacking  a 
little  in  their  fleeces. 

Kent  or  Romney  Marsh. — This  breed  continues  to  make 
progress,  and  competition  becomes  keener  every  year.  Class 
260  (two-shear  rams)  contained  nothing  very  remarkable. 
Class  261  (shearling  rams)  was  a very  strong  lot  of  good 
typical  sheep,  the  first  prize  animal  taking  the  Championship 
of  the  breed.  The  new  class  for  pens  of  five  shearling  rams 
(Class  262)  proved  a decided  success,  and  no  other  class  so 
plainly  showed  the  great  improvement  in  the  similarity  of 
type  of  this  breed,  the  two  first  pens  being  probably  the 
best  matched  lots  ever  shown.  The  ram  lambs  (Class  263) 
were  a good  lot,  many  of  them  being  promising  specimens. 
The  shearling  ewes  and  ewe  lambs  were  also  good  and  typical 
of  the  breed. 

Cotswolds. — The  fact  of  the  Show  being  in  the  district  of 
these  sheep,  and  the  action  of  the  Cotswold  Sheep  Society 
in  providing  a considerable  sum  of  money  towards  the  prizes. 
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induced  the  R.A.S.E.  Council  to  provide  no  less  than  ten  classes 
for  the  breed,  and  there  is  every  indication  that  this  action  was 
duly  appreciated  by  the  breeders  seeing  the  number  of  entries 
they  made.  The  shearling  ewes  (novice)  were  very  strong, 
and  the  prize  winners  in  the  class  for  ewe  lambs  were  the  best 
the  Judges  had  seen  for  years. 

Devon  Longwools. — Class  276  was  an  uneven  lot  of  rams, 
but  the  first  and  second  prize  winners  were  big  specimens 
of  the  breed.  The  first  in  Class  277  (shearling  rams)  was  a 
grand  sheep  and  a very  good  type  of  the  breed.  The  second 
was  rather  of  South  Devon  character.  The  third  was  of  very 
good  quality,  but  hardly  big  enough.  All  the  entries  in  Class 
278  (three  shearling  ewes)  were  very  good. 

South  Devons. — The  two-shear  ram  class  did  not  attract  a 
large  number  of  exhibitors,  but  the  individual  exhibits  were 
good.  The  shearling  ram  class  brought  out  a great  many 
exhibits,  twenty  coming  before  the  Judges,  a large  number  of 
the  sheep  shown  being  typical  of  the  breed.  The  Judges  were 
pleased  to  note  that  the  wool  of  most  was  of  uniform  quality, 
but  still  further  improvements  might  be  made  in  this  direction. 
The  winning  pen  of  ram  lambs  was  of  exceptional  merit, 
being  big  with  plenty  of  wool  of  good  quality. 

Dartmoors. — The  class  for  rams,  two-shear  and  upwards, 
produced  only  three  entries,  but  they  were  all  of  exceptional 
merit.  The  Judges  considered  the  winning  sheep  in  this  class 
a good  specimen  of  the  breed,  being  big  with  wool  of  very 
good  quality.  The  shearling  ram  class  contained  some  animals  * 
which  were  typical  representatives  of  this  popular  breed,  but 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Judges  the  ears  of  some  of  the  exhibits 
were  too  long. 

Exmoors. — These  were  an  exceptionally  grand  lot.  Never 
have  there  been  so  many  entries  (which  totalled  twenty-two)  or 
sheep  possessing  so  much  merit  in  the  history  of  the  breed. 
The  old  ram  class  was  much  admired,  although  the  exhibits 
numbered  only  five.  The  shearling  ram  class  was  well  filled, 
and  contained  some  fine  specimens  which  were  a credit  to  the 
breed,  possessing  plenty  of  good  wool  and  being  full  of  flesh. 
The  shearling  ewes  were  a good  class,  typical,  and  of  excellent 
quality. 

Cheviots. — These,  as  a whole,  were  very  good,  especially 
the  old  sheep  and  the  shearling  ewe  classes.  The  shearling 
rams  were  not  quite  so  good  as  usual,  but  the  Show  being  held 
so  far  away  from  the  home  of  the  breed,  the  number  of  exhibits 
was  very  small. 

Lonks. — The  Judge  was  pleased  to  see  an  improvement 
in  the  Lonk  classes.  The  first  prize  winners  were  well  up 
to  standard. 
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Herdwicks. — The  first  prize  winners  in  the  ram  class  and 
the  shearling  ewes  class  were  very  good  sheep. 

Welsh  Mountain. — Four  flocks  were  represented  by  ten 
entries.  The  sheep  exhibited  showed  that  good  progress  is 
being  made  in  the  efforts  to  improve  the  breed,  and  to  secure 
uniformity  of  type.  The  first  prize  winners  in  both  the  classes 
were  of  excellent  quality  and  true  to  type. 

Black-faced  Mountain. — -The  rams  were  very  good,  espe- 
cially the  three-year-old  that  took  the  first  prize,  a sheep  with 
capital  bone  and  colour,  a good  coat,  and  a great  deal  of  style. 
The  shearling  which  was  placed  second  was  also  a very  nice 
stylish  sheep.  The  third  prize  winner,  an  aged  ram,  was  very 
good,  though  his  coat  was  getting  a little  deficient  owing  to 
age.  The  shearling  ewes  made  a small  class  of  very  nice,  well- 
bred  sheep,  able  to  hold  their  own  at  any  show.  The  first  and 
second  prize  winners  were  particularly  good. 

Pigs. 

The  number  of  classes,  thirty-six,  in  this  section,  was  the 
same  as  last  year,  but  the  entries,  totalling  433,  broke  all 
records,  being  65  more  than  at  Lincoln  in  1907,  when  the 
previous  largest  entry  of  pigs  was  made. 

Large  Whites. — The  total  entries  in  the  six  classes  allotted 
to  these  animals  numbered  eighty-four,  and  of  these  only  four 
. were  absent.  The  type  throughout  was  exceptionally  good,  and 
the  finest  representatives  of  the  breed  were  on  exhibition. 
There  were  twelve  entries  in  the  class  for  old  boars ; the  first 
prize  winner  was  a nicely  shaped  pig  of  good  breeding  ; the 
second  and  third  were  also  good  specimens.  Yearling  boars  were 
very  strong,  being  represented  by  eleven  entries.  The  first  was 
a typical  Large  White,  one  of  the  best  seen  for  some  years ; this 
boar  was  also  the  winner  of  the  Champion  Gold  Medal  for  the 
best  animal  in  Classes  302  to  306.  The  second  prize  winner 
was  h well-grown  pig,  and  the  third  prize  animal  was  a very 
good  type.  Class  304  (boars  farrowed  in  1909)  was  a strong 
class  comprising  twenty-seven  entries,  and  contained  some  very 
useful  animals.  The  first  prize  winner  was  a pig  of  great 
length  and  scale.  The  second  prize,  although  carrying  more 
flesh,  had  not  the  scale  and  character  of  the  winner.  A very 
forward  and  promising  pig  was  third.  Class  305  (old  sows) 
contained  but  nine  entries,  each  exhibit  receiving  honours. 
The  first  was  a well-made  sow,  of  very  great  size,  and  even  in 
her  flesh.  She  was  eventually  placed  Reserve  for  the  Cham- 
pion Gold  Medal.  Model  of  Worsley  followed  closely  and 
was  awarded  second  prize.  The  third  prize  sow  was  a 
remarkably  well  and  very  heavy-fleshed  pig.  Class  306 
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(sows  farrowed  in  1908)  contained  fifteen  entries,  an  excep- 
tionally fine  lot  of  pigs,  the  first  honours  going  to  a nice  level 
sow  by  “ Turk  of  Spalding,”  the  second  going  to  a good  deep 
well-fleshed  sow,  the  third  to  a nicely  built  and  very  straight 
pig.  In  the  Class  No.  307  (pens  of  three  sows  farrowed 
1909)  there  were  thirty  nice  typical  animals.  The  first  pen, 
all  by  “ Emperor  of  Worsley,”  were  well  grown  and  nicely 
matched.  The  second  pen,  by  the  same  sire,  were  a nice 
even  pen,  and  the  third  were  of  a well-shaped  type. 

Middle  Whites. — The  exhibits  in  this  section  were  the  best 
and  most  uniform  of  recent  years.  The  class  for  old  boars, 
over  eighteen  months  old,  brought  out  two  remarkably  good 
pigs,  the  winner  scoring  with  very  little  in  hand.  The  boars 
under  eighteen  months  were  not  so  good,  but  the  first  prize 
winner  should  make  a good  stud  boar.  Thirteen  boars  under 
six  months  came  before  the  Judge,  but,  unfortunately,  some 
very  good  young  pigs  were  spoilt  through  being  overfed  and 
off  their  legs.  The  older  sow  class  had  six  exhibits,  all  of 
them  good.  The  first  prize  was  won  by  a three-and-half- 
year-old  sow  with  great  size,  combined  with  excellent  type 
and  quality.  The  second  was  a younger  sow,  showing  nice 
breed  character.  The  class  for  sows  under  eighteen  months 
was  the  best  in  the  section,  and  contained  nine  exhibits,  any 
one  of  which  would  win  in  an  average  class.  The  first  prize 
winner  was  of  beautiful  type,  and  well  shown.  The  second 
sow  was  three  months  younger,  but  very  level  and  well 
fleshed.  The  third  was  a bigger  sow,  but  hardly  so  true.  The 
ten  pens  of  three  young  sows  contained  some  excellent  young 
animals,  but  here  again  several  were  overdone.  The  winning 
pens  were  very  well  matched  and  true  to  type.  The  first  prize 
old  boar  won  the  Medal  for  Champion  pig  in  the  section,  the 
second  in  the  same  class  being  reserve. 

Tamworths. — Class  314  consisted  of  five  very  good  boars, 
very  uniform  and  true  to  breed,  the  first  prize  winner,  Astley 
Abbott,  being  also  awarded  the  Reserve  Championship.  Class  315 
was  a very  strong  class  of  beautiful  pigs.  There  was  a large 
entry  in  Class  316,  and  three  animals  were  commended  in 
addition  to  the  prize  winners.  Class  317  was  a splendid  lot  of 
matured  sows,  the  three  prize  winners  being  exceptionally 
good.  Constance,  the  first,  also  secured  the  Champion- 
ship. Class  318  was  very  large  for  the  breed,  and  included 
some  beautiful  young  sows.  In  Class  319  there  were  twenty- 
four  very  nice  youngsters,  wonderfully  well  grown  for  their 
age. 

Berkshires. — These  classes,  the  Judge  states  in  his  report, 
were  the  best  seen  for  quite  fifteen  years.  With  the 
exception  of  a few  moderate  pens  of  three  of  this  year’s 
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sows,  all  the  classes  were  of  more  than  usual  merit.  In 
addition  to  the  prize  animals,  many  of  the  exhibits  received 
commendation.  The  winner  in  Class  320,  Don  Camphor, 
also  won  the  Championship. 

Large  Black. — Taken  as  a whole,  these  were  excellent,  both 
as  to  merit  and  number.  Class  326  (old  boars)  was  headed 
by  a grand  boar,  which  was  also  Champion.  Standing  its  age 
well,  this  animal  was  very  fleshy  and  deep  in  sides,  and  had 
well-fllled  hams.  The  second,  also  Reserve  Champion,  was 
rather  coarse  in  the  shoulders  and  sides.  Class  327  (boars 
farrowed  in  1908)  contained  some  very  good  young  boars, 
the  winner,  full  of  quality,  having  excellent  shoulders  and 
nice  hair.  The  second  was  of  good  quality,  but  a little  coarse 
in  the  shoulders.  Class  328  (young  boars)  contained  an  excel- 
lent lot  of  pigs  full  of  promise.  The  winner  was  very  fleshy 
and  of  masculine  character,  with  hair  having  a tendency  to  be 
bristly,  and  with  ears  well  placed  on.  The  second  was  full  of 
quality,  very  long  and  deep  in  sides,  but  not  sprung  enough 
in  the  rib.  Class  329  (old  sows),  which  included  some  grand 
specimens,  was  headed  by  a level  sow,  full  of  quality,  with 
nice  hair,  wonderfully  deep  in  sides  and  level  all  through, 
with  hams  well  fllled  right  down  to  the  hock.  This  sow  was 
awarded  the  Breed  Society’s  Challenge  Cup.  Class  330  was 
an  exceptional  class  of  young  sows,  the  leaders  being  very 
close  in  merit.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  a well-grown, 
lengthy  sow,  very  deep  in  side,  with  good  top  and  underline, 
level,  well-filled  hams,  good  face  and  ears,  but  short  of  hair. 
In  Class  331  (three  1909  sows)  the  first  prize  was  awarded 
to  a very  large  and  well-matched  pen.  Some  of  the  pens 
in  this  class  were  not  well  matched,  and  were  weak  in  the 
legs. 

Lincolnshire  Curly-coated. — This  breed  was  well  represented, 
and  some  very  typical  animals  were  entered  in  each  class.  In 
Class  332  the  first  prize  boar  was  exceptionally  fine,  well  on 
his  feet,  showing  great  size  and  good  quality.  This  boar  was 
Male  Chamijion.  The  class  generally  showed  pigs  of  quality 
and  well  fleshed.  Class  333  contained  some  good  animals,  the 
first  prize  winner  being  a usefiil  pig  well  up  on  his  legs,  long 
back,  and  typical  of  his  breed  ; as  also  were  the  entries  in 
Class  334.  Class  335  was  smaller,  but  the  quality  was  good, 
the  first — a sow  farrowed  in  1906 — being  an  excellent  specimen. 
This  animal  was  afterwards  awarded  the  Champion  Prize  for 
the  best  sow.  Class  336  was  well  filled  with  good  sows,  but 
the  one  placed  first  was  well  ahead  of  the  others.  In  Class  337 
all  the  pigs  entered  were  well  fleshed.  Generally  speaking, 
blue  spots  were  not  so  conspicuous,  and  improvement  all  round 
was  noticed. 
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POULTEY,  INCLUDING  DUCKS,  GeESB,  AND  TURKEYS. 

Three  judges  were  again  appointed  in  this  section  to  award 
the  prizes,  amounting  to  2121.  ISs.,  and  there  were  754  entries 
in  the  98  classes.  Mr.  H.  Abbot  judged  the  Game  Fowls, 
Dorkings,  French,  Ducks,  Geese,  and  Turkeys  ; Mr.  W.  H. 
Cook  the  Langshans,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Minorcas,  Sussex, 
Brahmas,  Cochins,  Campines,  and  Table  Fowls  : and  Col.  S. 
Sandbach  the  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons,  and  Leghorns. 

The  Game  classes,  Mr.  Abbot  reports,  were  fairly  repre- 
sentative, and  some  very  good  birds  of  their  respective  varieties 
were  penned.  Dorkings  were  also  fairly  good  in  quality,  but 
few  in  numbers.  French  were  good  and  well  represented  ; 
while  Ducks,  Geese,  and  Turkeys  were  few  in  number  and 
of  only  moderate  quality  after  a few  individual  birds  had 
been  picked  out.  Undoubtedly  the  winning  Old  English 
Game  cock  deserved  his  position  as  best  bird  in  the  Show, 
while  the  winning  Sumatra  Game,  Geese,  and  Turkeys 
were  excellent  specimens.  Mr.  Cook  reports  that  the 
section  judged  by  him  excelled  in  quality,  and  many  of 
the  classes  were  well  filled.  The  classes  for  Sussex,  Rocks, 
Campines,  and  Langshans  came  up  in  entries  remarkably 
well,  and  contained  most  of  England’s  best  and  leading 
winners.  Col.  Sandbach  reports  that  the  Orpingtons,  some 
200  in  number,  were  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  Show, 
the  whites  being  the  finest.  Buffs  were  numerically  the 
strongest,  and  quality  was  conspicuous.  In  the  old  cock 
class  competition  was  keen,  and  there  was  not  a bad  bird 
in  the  class.  Hens  were  fair.  Pullets  were  promising,  but 
not  so  forward  as  the  cockerels.  The  black  class  contained 
some  noted  winners.  The  classification  for  Wyandottes  was 
generous,  and  there  was  a good  response.  Partridge  cocks 
were  the  best,  and  the  birds  were  in  good  feather  and  well 
shown,  though  they  had  not  attained  the  perfection  in  top 
colour  and  striping  of  the  Partridge  Cochin.  The  cockerels 
were  large  and  wonderfully  grown  for  their  age.  Whites  were 
more  numerous  and  almost  as  good  in  quality.  Gold  and 
Silver  Laced  were  few  but  good.  Leghorns  were  disappointing 
in  numbers,  most  of  the  large  breeders  being  absent. 

Produce. 

Butter. — In  Class  436  the  entries  were  few  in  number  and 
the  quality  of  the  produce  not  very  good,  in  fact,  two  or  three 
exhibits  were  bitter  in  flavour  and  in  only  one  case  was  the 
packing  of  the  butter  suitable  for  commercial  pui'poses. 
Classes  437  and  439,  for  butter  with  and  without  salt  respect- 
ively, made  from  the  milk  of  Channel  Island  or  South  Devon 
cattle  and  their  crosses,  were  of  a high  order  of  merit.  It 
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is  necessary,  however,  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  several 
exhibitors  had  butter  present  in  classes  in  which  it  was  not 
entitled  to  be.  Both  in  Classes  438  and  440  butter  was  shown 
identical  in  every  respect  with  that  entered  in  Classes  437  and 
439.  Classes  437  and  439  were  for  butter  from  the  milk 
of  Channel  Island  and  South  Devon  cattle  and  their  crosses, 
whereas  Classes  438  and  440  were  for  butter  made  from  milk 
of  cattle  of  any  breed  or  cross  other  than  the  Channel  Island 
and  South  Devon  cattle  and  their  crosses.  Obviously  those 
who  entered  butter  of  exactly  the  same  quality  under  the 
two  different  conditions  did  so  at  a disadvantage  to  themselves, 
if  not  to  other  exhibitors,  as  in  all  fairness  to  other  exhibitors 
their  entries  in  one  of  the  classes  had  to  be  disqualified.  Class 
441  for  2 lb.  of  butter  made  up  in  plain  pounds  from  scalded 
cream,  attracted  a good  many  entries,  and  the  prize  winning 
exhibits  were  of  most  excellent  quality.  In  Class  442  for 
3 lb.  of  fresh  butter  slightly  salted,  made  up  in  pounds  in  the 
most  attractive  marketable  designs,  many  of  the  designs  were 
of  a highly  elaborate  character — made  in  some  cases  at  the 
expense  of  the  butter,  when  a more  simple  imprint  would 
have  left  it  of  better  shape  and  appearance.  In  Class  443  for 
3 lb.  of  butter,  fresh,  slightly  salted,  made  up  in  pounds  and 
packed  in  non-returnable  boxes  for  transmission  by  rail  or 
parcel  post,  several  exhibitors  evidently  had  very  little  idea  of 
a practical  means  of  packing  butter  for  market.  In  a few 
instances,  however,  the  packing  was  all  that  could  be  desired, 
though  in  one  or  two  cases  where  the  packing  was  good  the 
butter  was  of  inferior  quality,  and  so  the  advantage  of  good 
packing  was  lost. 

Cheese. — The  quality  of  the  Cheddars  was  on  the  whole 
satisfactory.  A few  of  the  exhibits  were  sweet  made  and 
tough,  and  in  consequence  the  quality  and  flavour  were  faulty. 
The  prize  lots  were  quite  outstanding  in  flavour  and  texture, 
and  showed  all  the  features  of  prime  Cheddar  cheese.  The 
Cheddar  truckles  were  somewhat  irregular  in  quality  and 
flavour,  and  a number  of  the . samples  were  found  open  in 
texture.  The  quality  of  the  coloured  Cheshire  cheese,  with  the 
exception  of  the  prize  lots,  were  rather  disappointing.  Several 
of  the  exhibits  were  rather  tight  made,  and  showed  over 
acidity  with  dull  cloudy  colour.  The  Judge  (Prof.  Drummond) 
remarks  that  Cheshire  makers  might,  with  advantage,  use 
a ripening  agent  in  the  milk,  prepared  from  a pure  culture. 
The  prize  lots  were  excellent  samples,  being  clean  in  flavour, 
bright  in  colour,  with  a creamy  texture.  Cheshire  cheese, 
uncoloured,  was  a useful  class,  but  nothing  of  outstanding 
merit  was  found,  faulty  flavour  and  over  acidity  being  the 
principal  objections.  There  was  a good  display  of  Stiltons,  all 
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well  made  and  of  good  quality,  which  would  develop  on 
maturity.  Double  and  single  Gloucesters  were  well  repre- 
sented. The  texture  and  flavour  of  these  makes  were  both 
good  and  of  uniform  quality,  so  that  great  care  had  to  be 
exercised  in  awarding  the  honours. 

Cider  and  Perry. — The  Judges,  in  presenting  their  report 
of  what,  in  their  opinion,  was  without  doubt  the  world’s 
record  show  of  Cider,  state  that  the  exhibits  as  a whole 
showed  a vast  improvement  in  quality  and  get  up,  and  that 
there  was  a general  advancement  as  regards  purity.  There 
were,  however,  still  too  many  exceptions,  and  these  gave  the 
Judges  the  greatest  difficulty.  Saccharine  had  undoubtedly 
been  used  to  sweeten  some  exhibits,  while  in  others  the 
analysis  showed  the  presence  of  preservatives.  As  the  latter 
did  not  comply  with  the  conditions,  they  were  disqualified. 
In  Class  454  (Casks  of  Dry  Cider)  many  exhibitors  sent  sweet 
or  very  acid  cider,  but  the  prize  samples  were  very  nice. 
Class  455  (Casks  of  Sweet  Cider)  was  a large  one  of  good 
ciders.  Here  some  mistakes  were  made  in  not  allowing  the 
cider  to  ferment  sufficiently.  Owing  to  the  constant  shifting, 
secondary  fermentation  had  been  set  up  in  several  exhibits. 
Class  456  was  very  poor  both  as  to  entries  and  quality. 
Class  457  (Dry  Cider,  bottled)  contained  some  excellent  ciders, 
a few  were  rather  too  acid,  and  some  sweets  were  obviously 
in  the  wrong  class.  Class  458  (Sweet  Cider,  bottled)  as  a 
whole  was  very  fine,  most  of  these  ciders  being  clean  and 
well  ma.de.  Class  459  was  fairly  good,  with  a superb  first 
prize  lot,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Tilley,  to  whom  the  Champion 
Cup  was  awarded.  The  prize  and  commended  exhibits  were 
all  of  fine  quality.  Class  460  was  decidedly  indifferent,  a 
most  unusual  case  in  a dry  perry  class.  Class  461  (Sweet 
Perry)  was  very  fine  indeed.  Some  exhibitors  had,  however, 
sent  dry  perry  which  would  have  won  high  mention  in  the 
other  class.  The  first  prize  exhibit  was  of  very  fine 
flavour. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  the  chemical  analyses  of 
the  samples  gaining  prizes  : — 


Class  454. — Cask  of  Dry  Cider,  not  less  than  18  and  not  more 
than  30  gallons,  made  in  1908. 


No. 

Specific 

gravity 

Alcohol 

Total 

solids 

Acidity 

A -wards 

4080 

1-0181 

per  cent. 
4-70 

per  cent. 
6-07 

per  cent. 
-495 

1st  Prize 

4065 

1-0213 

5-70 

7-24 

-670 

2nd  Prize 

4076 

1-026 

3-65 

7-14 

-479 

3rd  Prize 
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Class  455. — Cask  of  Sweet  Cider,  not  less  than  18  and  not 
more  than  30  gallons,  made  in  1908. 


No. 

Specific 

gravity 

Alcohol 

Total 

solids 

Acidity 

Awards 

4090 

1-0327 

per  cent. 
3-50 

per  cent. 
9-28 

per  cent. 
-284 

1st  Prize 

4106 

1 0289 

2-00 

7-84 

-335 

2Qd  Prize 

4113 

1-0317 

3-17 

9-19 

-298 

3rd  Prize 

Class  456. — Cask  of  Cider,  not  less  than  18  and  not  more 
than  30  gallons,  made  previous  to  1908. 


4120 

1-0117 

7-05 

5-36 

-489 

1st  Prize 

4121 

1-0158 

3-70 

5‘30 

-469 

2ud  Prize 

4125 

Analysis  not  recorded. 

3rd  Prize 

Class  457. — One  dozen  bottles  of  Dry  Cider, 

made  in  1908. 

4128 

1-0234 

4-00 

7-46 

-318 

1st  Prize, 

i&  R.JST.  for  Cup 

4134 

1-0157 

4-20 

6-31 

-351 

2nd  Prize 

4135 

1-0153 

4-28 

5-22 

-346 

3rd  Prize 

Class  458. — One  Dozen  Bottles  of  Sweet  Cider,  made  in  1908. 


4158 

1-0336 

2-96 

9-59 

-395 

1st  Prize 

4191 

1-0474 

-75 

12-33 

-663 

2nd  Prize 

4198 

1-0398 

2-45 

11-22 

•425 

3rd  Prize 

Class  459. — One  Dozen  Bottles  of  Cider,  made  previous  to  1908. 


4218 

1-0364 

2-90 

10  34 

-380 

1 St  Prize  and 

Challenge  Cup 

4212 

1-0269 

2-85 

7-84 

-522 

2nd  Prize 

4211 

1-0306 

2-70 

8-76 

-622 

3rd  Prize 

Class  460. — One  Dozen  Bottles  of  Dry  Perry. 

4222 

1-0234 

4-20 

7-60 

-529 

1st  Prize 

4230 

1-0215 

5-75 

7-60 

-703 

2nd  Prize 

4229 

1-0351 

4-40 

10-71 

-854 

3rd  Prize 

Class  461. — One  Dozen  Bottles  of  Sweet  Perry. 


4241 

1-0396 

2-30 

10-77 

-639 

1st  Prize 

4243 

1-041 

2-90 

11.63 

-569 

2nd  Prize 

4240 

1-0446 

1-15 

11-70 

-462 

3rd  Prize 
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Wool, — The  exhibits  of  wool  were  all  well  grown  and 
fully  up  to  the  average.  Some  few  samples  exhibited  signs 
of  tenderness,  and  several  samples  were  scoured  in  washing 
too  much,  the  nature  being  taken  out  of  them  and  the  lustre 
injured.  The  Leicester  wools  were  all  well  grown  and  of 
good  lustre.  The  Lincolns  were  all  well  and  deep  grown, 
and  well  got  up.  The  Kent  or  Romney  Marsh  showed  good 
quality,  but  in  some  instances  were  tender.  The  Cotswolds 
were  all  deep  and  good  quality  wools.  The  Devons  were  all 
very  good  wools,  and  the  South  Devons  made  a good  average 
show.  The  class  for  “ Any  other  Long  Wool  ” made  a fair 
average  show  of  lustre  wools.  The  Southdown  wool  was 
good,  clean,  and  well  got  up.  The  Shropshire  wool  made  only 
an  average  show,  but  with  good  staple  and  fair  quality. 
There  were  only  two  exhibits  of  Kerry  Hill,  but  these  were 
of  very  clean,  soft  handling  hosiery  wool.  The  “ Any  other 
Short  Wools”  made  a very  mixed  collection,  but  they  were 
generally  of  fair  quality  and  well  got  up.  There  was  a great 
improvement  in  Welsh  wool,  which  showed  very  good  quality. 
The  Cheviot  was  also  of  good  quality,  well  grown  and  well 
got  up.  The  Scotch  exhibits  were  of  long  strong  wool,  with 
all  the  characteristic  qualities. 

Hives,  Honey,  &c. — In  this  department  a splendid  show  of 
appliances  was  made,  and  bee-keepers  desiring  to  be  up  to  date 
had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  best  that  most  of  the 
leading  manufacturers  could  stage.  Only  a very  few  new- 
season  novelties  were  shown.  The  first  prize  went  to  a very 
promising  invention,  capable  perhaps  of  improvements  in  some 
details,  while  the  “ Simplex  ” honey-jar  was  well  worth  trial. 
In  the  Extractor  Class  the  “ Cowan  ” and  “ Rapid  ” again 
deservedly  came  out  first.  A tasteful  display  of  honey,  staged 
by  Mr.  W.  Dixon  of  Leeds,  was  awarded  a first,  the  second 
being  almost  as  good,  while  the  third  perhaps  had  better  honey 
in  somewhat  less  attractive  form.  The  honey  staged  in  the 
other  classes  scarcely  reached  the  top  mark,  the  Show  coming 
too  early  for  entries  only  of  the  present  year,  and  run  honey  of 
previous  years  is  apt  to  lose  its  aroma,  and  perhaps  delicacy  of 
flavour,  when  prepared  for  the  Show  bench.  Comb  honey  of 
this  season  has  suffered  from  weather  interruptions  just  when 
the  bees  should  have  been  giving  the  finish  to  their  best  work. 
The  north  and  west  division  of  the  country  produced  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  best  honeys,  and  this  can  be  traced  to  climatic 
differences  in  1908  and  the  early  season  of  1909.  In  light 
extracted  honeys  all  the  prizes  went  to  Lincolnshire,  Hunts., 
Somerset,  and  Gloucestershire,  and  in  dark  honeys  to  the 
same  or  districts  near.  Heather  honeys  were  somewhat 
disappointing,  heather  mixtures  being  somewhat  better,  but 
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fewer  in  number.  Wax  was  a strikingly  good  feature  of 
the  Show. 

Competitions. 

Butter-making. — The  number  of  competitors  was  102,  and 
the  competitions  were  confined  to  dairy  students  who  had 
received  instruction  in  dairying  in  their  respective  counties, 
and  who  had  never  won  a prize  at  the  Shows  of  the  R.A.S.E., 
Bath  and  West,  Royal  Counties,  and  at  the  London  Dairy 
Show.  The  competitors  were,  on  the  whole,  a smart,  capable 
lot,  and  the  method  of  working  adopted  by  them  gave  very 
practical  results.  The  different  competitions  were  keenly 
contested,  the  work  was  neatly  and  smartly  done,  and  the 
competitors  showed  evidence  of  having  received  a careful 
training.  Eighteen  competitors  entered  for  the  Championship 
competition  which  was  held  on  the  last  day  of  the  Show,  and 
was  only  open  to  prize  winners  in  the  preceding  classes.  This 
competition  was  very  keenly  contested,  and  the  work  done  by 
the  different  competitors  was  up  to  a high  order  of  merit,  very 
few  marks  separating  the  highest  and  lowest.  The  work 
generally  was  smartly  and  neatly  done,  every  attention  being 
given  to  detail,  and  the  finished  product  was  of  excellent 
quality,  with  little  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  appearance  and 
finish. 

Horse-shoeing. — The  quality  of  the  work  was  very  good, 
but  it  was  found,  as  at  Newcastle  last  year,  that  although 
special  attention  was  paid  to  shoe-making,  not  suflficient  care 
was  taken  in  many  instances  with  the  preparation  of  the  foot 
and  nailing  on. 

The  Society  were  most  cordially  received  by  the  County 
and  City,  and  visitors  to  the  Show  will  not  readily  forget  the 
kindness  of  the  Mayor,  who,  with  the  Mayoress  (Mrs.  James 
Bruton),  dispensed  the  most  generous  hospitality  in  their 
specially  erected  pavilion  in  the  Showyard. 

There  is  no  doubt  the  daily  downpour  of  rain  deterred 
many  intending  visitors  from  attending  the  Show,  and 
consequently  the  “ takings  ” at  the  gates  were  reduced,  so 
that,  for  the  first  time  since  the  return  to  the  country,  a 
small  deficit  on  the  Show  has  to  be  recorded.  Although 
the  financial  result  may  not  have  been  so  satisfactory 
as  could  have  been  desired,  there  was  a consensus  of  opinion 
that,  from  the  point  of  excellence,  the  Gloucester  Show  of 
1909  has  never  been  surpassed. 

Thos.  McRow. 

16  Bedford  Square, 

London,  W.C. 
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THE  TRIALS  OF  FRUIT  TREE  SPRAYING 
MACHINES  AT  GLOUCESTER,  1909. 

j j j George  E.  Champion,  Linton,  Maidstone. 

Jtiages  | ^yjoj^TAGU  C.  H.  Taylor,  Shelsley  Walsh,  Worcester. 

These  trials  were  held  in  the  orchards  of  Mr.  Martin  Chart 
at  Hucclecote,  on  June  17  and  18.  The  site  was  an  excellent 
one,  the  arrangements  were  well  carried  out,  and  we  were 
able  to  hold  exhaustive  trials  of  the  four  power  machines, 
and  the  twenty-six  hand  machines  entered  for  competition. 

Class  III. — Power  Machines. 

After  a thorough  trial  we  placed  No.  183,  entered  by 
Messrs.  Weeks  & Son,  first.  This  consisted  of  a 5 H.P.  oil 
engine  driving  three  throw  plunger  pumps.  The  engine  and 
pumps  were  mounted  on  a four  wheeled  frame,  and  to  this 
was  connected  a galvanised  storage  tank  on  wheels.  The  tank 
contained  150  gallons  of  mixture  and  was  fitted  with  agitators 
worked  by  the  engine.  This  machine  supplied  the  nozzles 
on  eight  lengths  of  hose  pipe  at  once,  delivering  930  gallons 
per  hour,  and  doing  good  work  with  the  different  mixtures 
used. 

No.  388,  Messrs.  DraJre  & Fletcher’s  machine,  placed  second, 
comprised  a 3 H.P.  two  cylinder  petrol  engine,  and  a set  of 
two-throw  gun  metal  plunger  pumps  mounted,  with  a wooden 
barrel  holding  120  gallons  of  mixture,  on  a four  wheeled 
portable  trolley.  This  machine  worked  well  ; supplying  eight 
branch  hose  pipes  and  nozzles,  and  delivering  600  gallons 
per  hour. 

The  remaining  entries  consisted  of  No.  298,  shown  by 
the  Weald  of  Kent  Engineering  Company.  A 5 H.P.  petrol 
engine  working  a set  of  three  plunger  pumps,  mounted  on 
a frame  and  wheels,  and  a 50-gallon  tub  fitted  with  handles 
for  carrying.  This  gave  very  satisfactory  results. 

No.  4350,  Messrs.  Duke  & Ockenden’s  machine,  comprising 
a 3 H.P.  petrol  engine,  and  double  acting  “ Admiral  ” pump 
mounted  on  a waggon  with  a 250-gallon  half-round  tub,  a 
spraying  tower,  and  a galvanised  water  tank.  This  was  a 
somewhat  cumbersome  plant. 

Class  II. — Hand  Power  Machines. 

The  twenty-six  hand  power  machines  in  Class  2 were, 
after  the  exhaustive  trials  on  the  first  day,  reduced  to  eight. 
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Of  these,  No.  182  shown  by  Messrs.  Weeks  & Son,  and  No.  387 
entered  by  Messrs.  Drake  & Fletcher,  were  finally  placed  first 
and  second  respectively. 

Messrs.  Weeks  & Son’s  machine  comprised  a 35-gallon 
narrow  wooden  container,  mounted  on  side  wheels  24  in. 
over  all,  with  a gun-metal  pump  2|  in.  by  5 in.  fitted  with 
ball  valves.  The  pump,  which  could  be  quickly  removed 
from  the  tank  for  inspection,  was  easily  worked  and  capable 
of  throwing  two  powerful  jets.  This  machine  did  excellent 
work  under  all  conditions. 

Messrs.  Drake  & Fletcher’s  machine,  a close  second  to  above, 
consisted  of  an  oval  shaped  barrel  of  18  gallons  capacity, 
mounted  on  a bai-row  frame  14  in.  over  all.  The  pump 
was  of  gun  metal  with  brass  ball  valves  and  leather  washers 
to  piston.  It  was  an  easy  working  pump  and  could  quickly 
be  removed  from  the  barrel. 

No.  199,  Messrs.  Benton  & Stone’s  30-gallon  machine,  had 
an  excellent  pump  with  novel  features  for  altering  its  position 
and  for  agitating  and  straining  the  mixture. 

No.  242,  The  Four  Oaks  Company’s  1.5-gallon  machine, 
designed  for  closely  planted  fruit  plantations,  had  a powerful 
brass  pump  fitted  in  a galvanised  iron  tank  mounted  on  an  iron 
barrow  frame,  12  in.  over  all. 

No.  289,  entered  by  Mackies,  Ltd.,  was  a machine  made  to 
be  carried  or  wheeled.  It  had  a brass  pump  with  ball  valves 
fitted  in  an  18-gallon  oak  barrel.  The  pump  was  easy  working 
and  could  easily  be  removed  for  inspection. 

No.  4301,  Messrs.  Marshall  & Philp’s  “ Fountain”  Machine, 
comprised  a 25-gallon  galvanised  copper  lined  tank,  to  which 
was  fitted  a gun  metal  pump  with  ball  valves  with  a patent 
adjustable  washer.  The  pump  worked  easily  and  could  be 
quickly  removed. 

No.  236,  shown  by  the  Alpha  Extinguisher  Ltd.,  was  a 
5-gallon  lead-coated  steel  container  with  side  handles.  The 
mixture  having  been  put  into  this,  air  was  pumped  in  to  a 
pressure  of  100  lb.  A good  spray  was  maintained  for  from 
sixteen  to  twenty  minutes. 

No.  162,  Messrs.  Burland  & Son’s  machine,  was  a 40- 
gallon  tub  mounted  on  an  iron  shod  sled.  It  had  gun  metal 
plunger  pump,  and  supplied  four  lengths  of  hose  pipe.  This 
was  a useful  machine,  24  inches  wide  over  all. 

Among  the  other  machines  entered  were  several  knapsacks, 
a form  of  machine  which  was  not  suitable  for  competition, 
and  not  intended  to  be  included  under  the  regulations.  No. 
243,  The  Four  Oaks  Knapsack  was  a well-made  and  most 
excellent  machine  with  the  pump  and  working  parts  fitted 
outside  the  container. 
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No.  382,  one  of  French  make  shown  by  Messrs.  Besnard, 
was  worked  by  air  pressure,  having  an  air  pump  fitted  outside 
the  lead-coated  steel  container.  This  machine  did  good  wdrk. 

No.  1468,  Messrs.  Mayfarth  & Co.’s  “ Syphonia  Knapsack  ” 
was  a 2|-gallon  lead-coated  steel  container  worked  by  air 
pressure,  the  liquid  being  pumped  into  the  container. 

Of  the  nozzles  used  in  the  trials,  we  found  the  large 
“ Seneca  ” pattern  the  best  for  lime  and  salt  spraying,  and 
for  the  Bordeaux  Mixture,  Messrs.  Weeks  & Son’s  “ Multi- 
spray ” nozzle,  the  “ Mistry  ” pattern,  and  the  “ W.E.K.”  did 
the  best  work.  As  a general  purpose  nozzle,  Messrs.  Drake  & 
Fletcher’s  adjustable  “ Mistifier  ” was  very  satisfactory. 

A word  should  be  said  with  regard  to  the  spray  mixtures 
used  in  the  trials.  While  the  lime  and  salt  wash  and  the 
Bordeaux  Mixture  were  sufficiently  satisfactory  for  the 
purpose  we  had  in  view,  viz.,  to  test  the  machines,  yet  owing 
to  the  very  poor  quality  of  the  lime  and  of  the  bluestone 
provided,  they  would  have  been  quite  unsuitable  for  use  in  a 
commercial  fruit  plantation.  We  mention  this  only  in  order 
to  remind  growers,  many  of  whom  took  advantage  of  the 
Society’s  courtesy  to  view  the  trials,  of  the  importance  of 
taking  the  greatest  care  in  the  purchase  of  the  materials  and 
in  the  mixing  of  the  spray  fluids. 

In  conclusion,  we  were  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Martin 
Chart  for  the  excellent  preparations  he  had  made  in  his 
gardens  for  conducting  these  trials  ; and  we  also  desire  to 
express  our  thanks  to  the  Stewards  of  Implements,  Mr.  R.  M. 
Greaves  and  Mr.  Claude  M.  S.  Pilkington,  for  their  assistance, 
and  to  the  Consulting  Engineer,  Mr.  F.  S.  Courtney,  for  the 
help  he  gave  us  in  carrying  out  our  duties. 

Montagu  C.  H.  Taylor. 
Geo.  E.  Champion. 
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j ^ I Walter  R.  Elgar,  Sittingbourne,  Kent. 

,ju  ,ges  I Powell,  Lower  Wick,  Worcester. 

In  response  to  the  Society’s  offer  of  lOOZ.  as  a prize  for  the 
best  Hop-Drying  Apparatus,  there  were  four  entries,  viz.  : — 

Mr.  A.  F.  Partridge  .....  Leominster. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Shew  ......  Ledbury. 

Messrs.  Whiting  Bros.  ....  Faversham,  Kent. 

Messrs.  Williamson  & Allen  . . . Gloucester. 

In  the  Regulations  which  were  sent  to  the  several  com- 
petitors features  which  were  considered  of  special  importance 
were  set  out  as  follows  : — 

Efficiency  of  work. 

Adaptability  to  different  kinds  of  existing  oasts  (unless  the 
plant  is  self-contained). 

Facility  for  regulating  heat  and  draught,  also  for  cooling. 

Economy  of  working. 

Time  required  for  drying. 

Construction. 

Prime  cost. 

In  order  that  the  trials  should  be  as  complete  as  possible, 
it  was  arranged  that  they  should  be  continued  throughout  the 
whole  period  of  hop-drying,  and  during  that  period  each  kiln 
was  in  the  charge  of  two  observers,  who  kept  accurate  record 
of  all  that  transpired  at  each  casting,  including  such  items  as 
quantity  and  description  of  fuel  and  quantity  of  sulphur  used, 
temperature  at  different  times  and  at  different  parts  of  the  hair 
during  process  of  drying,  weight  of  green  hops  loaded  on  each 
kiln,  supervision  of  pressing  or  bagging  and  weighing  of  dried 
hops.  They  also  put  the  stamp  of  the  Society  upon  the 
pockets,  and  the  samples  were  drawn  in  their  presence,  so  that 
nothing  was  omitted,  that  experience  and  judgment  could 
foresee,  so  that  the  trials  should  be  of  a thoroughly  straight- 
forward and  practical  nature,  for  we  recognised  that  unless 
these  requirements  were  fulfilled  strictly  and  to  the  uttermost 
the  expectation  of  good  likely  to  follow,  as  a resiilt  of  the 
generous  prize  offered  by  the  Society,  would  be,  to  a large 
extent,  at  any  rate,  nullified. 

Before  starting  upon  our  judging,  a system  of  “ marks  ” 
was  agreed  upon,  with  the  proportionate  maximum  under 
various  headings. 
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The  competition  was  strictly  limited  to  the  efficient  work- 
ing of  the  apparatus  itself,  the  resultant  sample  of  dried  hops 
being  examined  solely  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  how  the 
hops  composing  that  sample  had  been  treated,  quite  irrespec- 
tive of  the  quality,  size,  or  variety  of  the  hops  themselves. 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  were  three  west  country 
machines  and  one  Kent  machine  competing,  and  it  was 
arranged  that  the  west  country  machines  should  be  under 
the  charge  of  Kent  observers,  and  that  the  Kent  machines 
should  be  in  charge  of  west  country  observers. 

To  ensure  that  the  machines  should  all  be  in  readiness,  and 
the  arrangements  for  weighing,  &c.,  during  the  trials  should 
be  complete,  a preliminary  inspection  was  made  by  the  two 
Judges  and  the  Consulting  Engineer  of  the  Society. 

The  first  plant  to  be  inspected  was  that  entered  by  Messrs. 
Williamson  & Allen,  manufactured  under  Joyces’  Patent.  It 
consisted  of  a gill  stove  or  furnace,  enclosed  in  a vertical 
rectangular  galvanised  iron  shaft,  about  6 ft.  square.  The 
furnace  was  fitted  with  hollow  fire  bars,  the  air  passing 
through  which  was  collected  in  a pipe  leading  up  the  shaft, 
and  delivered  into  the  upper  part  of  the  kiln  above  the 
hops. 

The  furnace  gases  were  conducted  up  another  pipe  in  the 
shaft,  and  delivered  free  of  the  kiln  to  the  outside  atmo- 
sphere. 

The  bottom  of  the  shaft  was  open  for  some  height  above 
the  ground  to  allow  of  the  access  of  air  to  the  outside  gill 
surfaces  of  the  stove,  such  openings  being  regulated  by  sliding 
dampers. 

On  the  front  face  of  the  shaft  is  a horizontal  hinged  flap  or 
door,  this  is  kept  closed  when  the  hops  are  being  dried,  but 
when  cooling  is  desired  it  is  thrown  open,  or  across  the  shaft, 
thus  arresting  the  ascending  column  of  hot  air.  The  shaft 
terminates  about  4 ft.  6 in.  below  the  hair,  which  it  is  claimed 
allows  for  an  even  distribution  of  temperature  under  the  hair 
and  through  the  hops. 

From  the  above  description  it  will  be  seen  that  this  plant, 
like  the  open  fire  kilns,  depends  solely  upon  natural  draught 
for  transmitting  the  hot  gases  through  the  kiln.  There  is 
no  fan. 

Unfortunately  Messrs.  Williamson  & Allen  were  obliged 
to  withdraw  this  machine  from  the  competition,  owing  to  an 
objection  raised  by  the  owner  of  the  oasts  as  to  the  conduct  of 
the  trials.  This  was  much  regretted. 

The  next  plant  to  be  examined  was  that  by  Messrs.  Whiting 
Bros.,  manufactured  under  Neames’  Patent,  and  erected  in  one 
of  Mr.  F.  Neame’s  oasts  at  Tinbridge,  Faversham. 
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The  plant  consists  of  a plain  cast-iron  cylindrical  vertical 
furnace,  fixed  on  the  floor  of  the  kiln.  The  hot  gases  from 
the  furnace  are  led  across  the  kiln  in  four  cast-iron  pipes, 
slightly  rising,  to  a distribution  box  fixed  on  the  opposite  wall. 
From  this  distribution  box  two  8 in.  pipes  branch,  one  right 
and  the  other  left,  encircling  the  inside  of  the  kiln,  and  then 
return  across  the  centre  of  the  kiln  to  the  back,  and  there 
deliver  into  a brick  chimney.  The  general  arrangement  is  seen 
from  the  accompanying  plan  and  section.  Fig.  1.  Openings  are 
provided  on  the  ground  level  around  all  sides  of  the  kiln  for 
the  access  of  air,  such  openings  being  regulated  by  dampers. 

The  furnace  is,  of  course,  also  provided  with  a damper  to 
regulate  the  fire,  and  it  was  found  to  be  quite  efficient  in 
operation. 

During  the  trials  for  the  first  week,  the  fuel  used  consisted 
of  coal  or  coke  in  equal  quantities,  after  which  coke  alone  was 
used  for  six  days,  and  the  last  two  days  wood  with  a little  coke. 

This  plant  has  no  fan  and  depends  entirely  on  natural 
draught. 

Sulphuring  is  effected  in  the  ordinary  way,  with  an  in- 
dependent sulphur  stove.  The  cost  of  this  plant  fixed  is 
quoted  at  161. 

On  August  9,  Mr.  Shew’s  plant  at  Bosbury,  near  Ledbury, 
was  the  first  to  be  examined.  Here  there  were  three  kilns, 
each  fitted  with  its  own  gill  furnace  and  radiating  pipes. 

The  special  feature  in  this  plant  is  the  arrangement  of  the 
radiating  pipes,  which  are  composed  of  a battery  of  twelve 
inclined  V pipes,  illustrated  in  plan  and  elevation  by  Fig.  2. 
The  object  of  this  arrangement  is  to  ensure  the  uniform 
distribution  of  the  heated  air  under  the  hair. 

The  air  is  blown  into  the  kilns  through  suitable  conduits  by 
two  fans,  one  fan  capable  of  delivering  9,000  cubic  feet  per 
minute  delivering  into  one  kiln  16  ft.  square,  the  other  larger 
fan  with  a capacity  of  25,000  cubic  feet  per  minute  delivering 
into  the  two  other  kilns,  each  15  ft.  square. 

The  fans  were  driven  by  a portable  steam  engine,  and 
when  running  maintained  an  air  pressure  in  the  lower  portion 
of  the  kiln  equal  to  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  of  water.  For 
the  purposes  of  trial,  the  three  kilns  were  treated  collectively 
as  one. 

It  is  claimed  for  this  system  that  it  will  also  work  without 
the  aid  of  fans  by  natural  draught,  though  when  so  doing  the 
output  would  be  less  than  when  working  with  forced  draught. 
Two  oastings  were  made  in  this  way  in  one  of  the  kilns,  and 
although  the  air  inlets  were  not  arranged  for  efficient  working 
with  natural  draught,  the  result  proved  that  the  plant  would 
work  efficiently  without  forced  draught. 
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Fig.  1,  Neame’s  Patent  Pure  Air  Furnace  for  Drying  Hops. 
Entered  for  competition  by  TVThiting  Bros. 
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FlQ.  2.— Show’s  Patent  Economic  I Hop  Drier. 
Entered  for  competition  by  E.  Q.  Shew. 
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Fig.  3.  Davidson’s  Patent  “Sirocco”  Drying  Apparatus  to  Hop  Kiln. 
Entered  for  competition  by  A.  F.  Partridge. 
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The  price  of  the  plant  fixed  complete,  but  exclusive  of 
engine  and  builder’s  work,  was  quoted  at  252Z. 

Mr.  Partridge’s  plant  at  Wharton  Court,  Leominster,  was 
likewise  adapted  to  three  kilns,  two  of  which  were  circular  and 
the  third  rectangular,  shown  in  Fig.  3. 

It  consists  of  a furnace  with  a multitubular  heater,  with 
fifty  3 in.  wrought-iron  tubes,  6 ft.  long,  and  a sirocco  fan  50 
in.  in  diameter  by  30  in.  wide,  driven  by  a fixed  horizontal  oil 
engine. 

The  fan  is  placed  between  the  heater  and  the  kiln  ; in  this 
way  the  outside  air  is  drawn  through  the  heating  tubes,  the  hot 
fiue  gases  traversing  round  them,  and  the  air  thus  heated  is 
then  delivered  under  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  water  pres- 
sure through  a delivery  culvert  into  the  lower  portion  of  the 
rectangular  kiln,  part  finding  its  way  through  the  door  openings 
to  the  two  circular  kilns. 

The  method  adopted  in  working  this  particular  plant 
differed  from  that  of  the  other  plants,  in  that  instead  of  doing 
two  oastings  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  the  whole  of  one  day’s 
picking  is  treated  in  one  ousting  at  night.  This  method  of 
working  certainly  necessitates  a larger  plant  than  would  be 
required  if  the  drying  was  done  in  two  oastings,  but  there  is 
nothing  inherent  in  the  system  to  prevent  the  drying  being 
so  done. 

Trials. 

In  order  that  the  records  should  be  as  uniform  as  possible, 
each  observer  was  equipped  with  a series  of  log-sheets,  on 
which  were  tabulated  all  the  observations  taken  during  each 
ousting. 

The  weight  of  green  hops  at  each  casting  was  recorded,  as 
also  the  weight  of  fuel,  the  variation  of  temperature  every 
three  hours,  as  well  as  the  maximum  tempei’atures  at  different 
positions  on  the  hair  for  each  ousting.  The  dried  hops  were 
subsequently  weighed,  but  it  was  found  impracticable,  without 
unduly  inconveniencing  the  operators,  to  keep  the  exact  weight 
of  each  ousting  separate,  as  it  frequently  occurred  that  there 
was  a shortage  of  hops  to  completely  fill  the  last  pocket,  or  that 
there  might  be  a small  quantity  of  hops  in  excess  which 
would  be  carried  on  to  the  next  ousting.  The  total  quantity 
for  each  trial  is,  however,  correct. 

The  figures  given  in  the  Table  on  p.  203  are  the  mean  figures 
recorded  during  the  whole  period  of  trial  ; at  the  end  of  the  table 
is  given  the  maximum  outputs  for  any  one  ousting  of  the  com- 
peting plants,  and  these  readings  may  be  taken  as  the  correct 
record  of  the  capacity  of  the  plant  rather  than  the  mean 
readings,  which,  to  some  extent,  were  affected  by  irregularity 
in  the  quantity  of  green  hops  in  an  ousting. 
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The  fuel  used  varied  in  each  case,  and  this  has  to  be  borne 
in  mind  when  considering  the  quantity  of  “ fuel  used  per  cwt. 
of  output.” 

In  the  case  of  Messrs.  Whiting,  coal  and  coke  in  approxi- 
mately equal  quantities  was  used  for  six  days,  then  coke  alone 
for  five  days,  and  wood  and  coke  for  two  days. 

With  Mr.  Show’s  plant  coke  alone  was  used  throughout  the 
trials,  while  with  Mr.  Partridge’s  plant  coal  alone  was  used. 

The  temperatures  generally  were  very  equally  divided  over 
different  parts  of  the  kilns.  The  trials  show  clearly  the  very 
largely-increased  output  obtainable  per  square  foot  of  hair 
where  forced  draught  is  used. 

In  comparing  the  amount  of  power  taken  to  work  the  fans 
in  Mr.  Show’s  case,  there  is  a portable  steam  engine,  which, 
though  unnecessarily  large  for  the  work  it  has  to  do,  is  yet 
available  for  doing  whatever  other  work  may  be  required 
during  the  remaining  part  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Partridge,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a fixed  oil  engine  for 
driving  his  fans. 

A comparison  between  these  two  would  hardly  give  a fair 
conclusion. 

For  work  which  only  occupies  a few  weeks  in  the  year  it  is 
better  to  assume  that  the  power  would  be  hired.  The  smallest 
portable  engine  one  would  be  likely  to  get  would  be  8 H.P., 
which  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  drive  either  plant. 

Messrs.  Whiting  commenced  their  trials  on  September  6, 
finishing  on  September  18.  The  trials  proceeded  with  remark- 
able uniformity.  Only  one  kiln  being  under  trial,  it  was  an 
easy  matter  to  regulate  the  amount  of  green  hops  in  each 
casting.  With  Messrs.  Shew’s  and  Partridge’s  castings  it  was 
impossible  to  get  the  same  uniformity  as,  all  three  kilns  being 
treated  as  one,  if  there  was  any  shortage  in  the  day’s  picking, 
it  affected  the  load  in  the  kiln. 

Mr.  Shew  commenced  his  trials  on  September  13  and 
concluded  on  September  28. 

Mr.  Partridge  commenced  his  trials  on  September  14  and 
concluded  on  September  22. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  easting  samples  of  dried  hops 
were  taken  from  one  of  the  pockets  of  each  easting,  in  the 
presence  of  one  of  the  observers  in  charge  of  the  trials,  and 
were  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  Judges,  as  well  as  to 
an  independent  hop  merchant  and  hop  factor. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  maximum  depths  of 
green  hops  in  the  kilns  were  as  follows  : — 

Neame’s  (Whiting)  . . 12  inches. 

Shew’s  ....  22  „ 

Partridge’s  . . . 31  „ 
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We  do  not  consider  that  any  of  the  plants  shown  have  by 
any  means  reached  mechanically  the  standard  of  excellence 
that  is  desired,  hut  one  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  conditions 
that  pertain  to  a plant  of  the  sort  that  is  only  in  use  for 
say  three  weeks  or  a month  during  the  year ; therefore  the 
prime  cost  has  to  be  worked  off,  as  it  were,  in  a very  short 
space  of  time. 

Two  of  the  plants  that  we  judged,  viz.,  Shew’s  and 
Partridge’s,  used  forced  draught,  and  by  this  means  very  .many 
more  hops  can  be  dried  on  a limited  kiln  space  than  with 
natural  draught,  as  with  Mr.  Neame’s  system,  but  we  feel 
bound  to  point  out  that  where  there  is  plenty  of  kiln  room 
we  do  not  think  there  is  any  advantage  in  either  of  the  forced 
draught  systems  over  Mr.  Neame’s. 

After  various  personal  inspections  and  most  carefully  going 
into  the  figures  and  details,  and  weighing  up  the  various  reports, 
we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Shew’s  plant  was  the  best 
of  those  entered,  and  in  conclusion  we  desire  to  express  our 
deep  gratitude  and  appreciation  of  the  help  and  advice  on  the 
engineering  points  that  we  received  from  Mr.  Courtney,  the 
Society’s  Engineer,  to  whom  we  are  also  indebted  for  arranging, 
preparing,  and  tabulating  the  various  log  books.  We  also  wish 
to  express  our  thanks  to  Mr.  Basil  Richardson,  partner  in  the 
well  known  firm  of  Wigan  & Co.,  Hop  Merchants,  and  Mr. 
Sydney  Smith,  of  Messrs.  Pattenden  & Smith,  Hop  Factors,  who 
assisted  us  in  judging  the  samples. 

The  analyses  of  the  samples  were  made  by  Mr.  Lawrence 
Briant,  of  Holborn  Viaduct,  in  the  most  careful  and  thorough 
manner,  and  we  are  obliged  to  him  for  the  great  pains  he  took 
over  the  work. 

We  also  feel  indebted  to  the  Assistants  for  the  careful  and 
efficient  manner  in  which  they  performed  the  work  entrusted 
to  them. 

It  now  only  remains  for  us  to  say  that  we  are  quite  satisfied 
in  our  own  minds  as  to  the  genuineness  and  thoroughness  with 
which  the  trials  have  been  conducted,  and  trust  that  the  results, 
including  the  most  valuable  set  of  figures  marked  “ A ” in  the 
Appendix,  may  be  of  practical  use  to  hop  growers  generally 
and  ultimately  repay  the  outlay  so  generously  provided  by  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society. 

Walter  R.  Elgar. 
John  Powell. 


Report  upon  samples  of  hops  in  connection  with  tests 
of  kiln  drying  made  under  the  control  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  : — 
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Moisture  percentage 

Name 

Mark 

Green 

Dried 

Whitings  . 

A 

6 

79-90 

9-50 

A 

13 

75-65 

9-90 

. 

A 

17 

82-95 

9-40 

Shew 

C 

5 

80-75 

7-25 

„ ... 

C 

13 

81-20 

11-45 

Partridge  . 

D 

Bramlins 

80-40 

7-20 

. . . 

1) 

Mathon 

80-00 

13-30 

„ . . . 

D 

Buggies 

79-60 

14-75 

Name 

Mark 

Original  total. 
Resins  of  green 
hops  expressed 
on  dry  hops 

Resins  in  dried  hops  calculated 
on  moisture  free  hops 

Soft 

Hard 

Total 

Whitings 

A 

6 

16-66 

12-93 

3-31 

16-24 

s, 

A 

13 

13-05 

11-21 

1-89 

13-10 

A 

17 

15-98 

11-70 

2-12 

13-82 

Shew  . 

13-42 

11-42 

2-26 

13-68 

C 

13 

13-84 

11-87 

2-26 

14-13 

Partridge  . 

D 

Bramlins 

15-28 

12-72 

' 2-37' 

15-09 

D 

Mathon 

12-55 

10-50 

2‘31 

12-81 

D 

Fuggles 

13-91 

10-20 

2-46 

12-66 
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In  connection  with  the  above  figures  I have  to  make  the 
following  observations  : — 

(1)  The  whole  of  these  samples  represent  hops  of  good 
quality  as  measured  by  the  resins.  The  soft  resins — these  being 
to  a large  extent  the  measure  of  the  preservative  value — are 
high,  and  the  hard  resins  which  are  of  little  or  no  preservative 
value  are  low. 

(2)  In  no  case  has  any  considerable  loss  occurred  between 
the  total  resins  present  in  the  green  hops  and  those  found 
in  the  dry  hops,  thus  showing  that  the  methods  of  drying 
adopted  have  been  such  that  no  undue  disintegration  of  the 
hops  with  consequent  loss  of  resins  has  occurred.  In  this 
respect  the  whole  of  the  samples  are  satisfactory. 

(3)  The  moisture  percentage  in  the  dry  hops  is  satis- 
factorily low  in  the  bulk  of  the  samples,  and  assuming  that  for 
the  purpose  of  a good  keeping  hop  it  is  not  desirable  that  the 
moisture  percentage  should  exceed  10  per  cent.,  then  it  will  be 
seen  that  five  out  of  eight  samples  conform  to  that  suggested 
standard.  In  some  of  the  samples,  however,  the  moisture  is 
decidedly  high,  this  being  the  case  most  markedly  in 
“ Partridge  D.  Fuggles,”  in  which  I consider  the  moisture 
to  be  seriously  high,  whilst  it  is  higher  than  desirable  in 
“ Shew  C/13  ” and  “ Partridge  Mathon.” 

(4)  I have  been  requested  to  allot  marks  to  the  samples 
on  the  following  points  : — 

A.  Resins. 

B.  Moisture. 

C.  Arsenic. 

And  taking  perfection  as  10,  I place  the  samples  in  the 
following  order  : — 

(A)  Resins.  Shew  8,  Partridge  8,  Whiting  7. 

These  figures  refer  not  to  the  total  resins  present,  but  to 

the  difference  in  resins  between  the  green  hops  and  the  dried 
hops  and  the  character  of  those  resins. 

(B)  Moisture.  Whiting  10,  Shew  9,  Partridge  8. 

(C)  Arsenic.  Partridge  9,  Whiting  8,  Shew  8. 

The  exact  figures  of  arsenic  are  not  given,  but  the  average 
of  each  of  these  samples  conforms  to  what  I consider  is  a 
fair  standard  of  not  containing  more  than  one-fiftieth  of  a 
grain  of  arsenic  per  lb. 


Lawrence  Briant. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  IMPLEMENTS 
EXHIBITED  AT  GLOUCESTER,  1909. 


New  Implements. 

Fifty-four  implements  of  the  most  varying  description  were 
entered  under  this  head  for  the  Society’s  Silver  Medal ; one 
was  not  present  and  one  had  been  damaged  in  transit,  leaving 
fifty-two  to  be  examined.  Out  of  these  the  Judges  recommended 
three  for  the  Silver  Medal.  Five  of  the  remaining  entries  were 
for  Potato  Diggers,  but  it  was  considered  impossible  to  come 
to  any  decision  as  to  these  without  a competitive  trial,  and  it 
is  hoped  the  Council  may  be  able  to  arrange  for  such  at 
an  early  date.  Two  other  entries  were  Turnip  Thinners. 
Endeavours  were  made,  but  unfortunately  without  success,  to 
find  a field  (of  turnips)  where  these  could  be  tried,  and  it  was 
therefore  impossible  to  come  to  a definite  opinion  as  to  their 
respective  merits. 

Silver  medals  were  awarded  to  the  three  entries  described 
below  : — 

No.  1134. — Cart,  Farmer's  Road  and  Farm,  with  combined 
Patent  Tipping  and  Brake  arrangements  to  take  weight  off 
horse’s  back.  Price  23Z. — Exhibited  by  William  Bail  & Son, 
Ltd.,  Rothwell,  near  Kettering. 


Fig.  1. — Farmer’s  Koad  and  Farm  Cart. 


Note. — The  patent  automatic  brakes  and  tipping  gear  can 
be  supplied  separately  for  4Z.  7s.  &d.,  including  fixing. 
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In  this  gear  the  action  of  applying  the  brakes,  automati- 
cally tips  the  body,  so  that  the  weight  is  partially  taken  off 
the  horse’s  back  when  descending  a hill.  Some  tests  made 
in  the  showyard  showed  that  the  horse  was  relieved  of 
approximately  one  third  the  load  on  his  back.  The  apparatus 
is  simple  and  unlikely  to  get  out  of  order,  and  would  appear 
to  be  of  considerable  value  in  hilly  country. 

No.  2152. — Harrow,  Zigzag,  with  reversible  tines,  solid  frame. 
Price  4?.  15s. — Exhibited  by  Lott  & Walne,  Ltd.,  The  Foundry, 
Dorchester.  The  tines  are  made  of  square  bar,  double  the 
usual  length,  and  bent  at  right  angles  in  the  middle,  they  are 
held  in  place  by  the  horizontal  member  being  slipped  under  a 
clip  which  is  then  tightened  down  by  a single  set  bolt.  It  is 
indifferent  which  end  of  the  tine  is  pointing  downwards,  the 
life  of  the  tine  is  therefore  doubled  and  the  objectionable 
weak  screwed  end  is  done  away  with. 


Fig.  2.— Diabolo  Cream  Separator. 


No.  3139. — Cream  Separator,  ^‘•Diabolo.'"  Manufactured 
by  the  Aktiebolaget  Pump  Separator  Company,  Stockholm, 
capacity  27  gallons  per  hour.  Price  4Z.  4s. — Exhibited  by  R.  J. 
VOL.  70.  P 
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Full  wood  & Bland,  31  Bevenden  Street,  Hoxton,  London,  N. 
Small  and  neat  in  appearance,  easily  yrorked,  and  is  fully  up 
to  its  stated  capacity.  The  average  of  cream  separated  is  quite 
satisfactory  as  shown  by  tests  made  for  the  Judges.  In  view 
of  its  low  price  the  machine  appears  worth  the  consideration 
of  those,  who  require  a small  separator. 


Other  “New”  Implements. 

No.  3735. — Gmde  Oil  Engine,  16^  B.H.P.  Price  160?. — 
Exhibited  by  Blackstone  & Co.,  Ltd.,  Stamford.  This,  as  a good 
example  of  a crude  oil  burning  engine,  was  subjected  to  a 
thorough  examination  and  trial  by  the  Judges.  It  may  here  be 


Fig.  3.— Crude  Oil  Engine. 


mentioned  that  crude  oils  somewhat  resemble  Creosote  in 
appearance  and  smell,  and  vary  in  thickness  from  Scotch  shale 
oil,  which  is  quite  limpid,  to  Canadian,  which  is  nearly  as  thick 
as  treacle.  It  is  therefore  of  much  importance  that  a crude  oil 
engine  should  be  capable  of  dealing  with  any  brand  of  crude  oil 
without  modification  or  adjustment  being  required.  The 
Blackstone  engine,  when  tested  with  various  brands  of  oil, 
appeared  to  be  quite  indiflierent  to  what  it  was  burning,  and 
even  with  the  most  varying  brands  no  difference  was  percep- 
tible either  in  horse-power  or  revolutions.  No  adjustment 
of  any  kind  was  made  during  these  trials.  One  o£  the 
great  difficulties  in  using  crude  oil  is  fouling  of  the  cylinder 
and  piston  head  with  a deposit  of  carbon  due  to  imperfect 
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carburation.  To  satisfy  ourselves  on  this  point  we  had  one  of 
the  Blackstone  engines  opened  up  ; this  engine  had  done  some 
weeks’  work  without  being  opened  up  or  the  internal  parts 
cleaned.  The  deposit  we  found  was  too  slight  to  be  of  any 
importance,  even  the  head  of  the  air  inlet  valve — which 
owing  to  its  comparative  coolness  always  shows  the  heaviest 
deposit — was  practically  clean.  Whilst  running,  the  exhaust 
was  clear  and  almost  without  objectionable  odour. 

The  engine  was  subjected  to  a three-hours’  full  power  run 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Society’s  Engineer,  Mr.  Courtney, 
C.E.,  during  which  time  it  gave  off  27-4  H.P.  being  60’5 
per  cent,  above  the  catalogue  H.P.  No  trouble  of  any  kind 
occurred,  nor  were  any  adjustments  made.  The  run  was  made 
on  Crude  Texas  Oil,  costing  50s.  per  ton  or  about  %\d.  per 
gallon,  the  amount  consumed  being  ‘58  of  a pint  per  B.H.P. 
per  hour,  the  cost  of  fuel  per  H.P.  per  hour  working  out  at 
T81  of  a penny. 

The  importance  of  this  extraordinary  economy  may  be 
judged  by  comparing  the  cost  of  running  on  paraffin  or  petrol 
and  presuming,  as  is  probably  correct,  that  an  equal  amount 


be  burnt  per  H.P. 

Cost  per  H.P.  per  hour. 

Crude  Oil  2§d.  per  gallon '181 

Paraffin  8d.  '562 

Petrol  15d.  1100 

or  taking  crude  oil  as  unity,  then — 

Crude  Oil 100 

Paraffin  ........  312 

Petrol  .........  6'08 


which  compares  very  favourably  with  the  cost  of  producer  gas 
engines.  A very  strong  point  in  favour  of  crude  oil  is  its 
freedom  from  danger  and  uselessness  for  any  other  purpose 
than  that  for  which  it  is  intended.  Crude  Texas  is  almost 
uninflammable,  in  fact  a bucketfull  thrown  on  to  a fire  of 
shavings  and  sticks  will  act  almost  as  if  it  were  water  instead  of 
oil.  In  view  of  the  great  danger  attaching  to  the  use  of  petrol 
in  and  about  farm  buildings  and  the  higher  fire  insurance 
premium  demanded  where  used,  this  point  is  of  special  value. 
Appended  is  Mr.  H.  Stanger’s  analysis  of  the  Crude  Texas  used 
in  above  trials. 

[Copy]. 

2,  Broadway, 

E.  H.  H.  Stangek,  Westminster,  S.W. 

July  3i'd,  1909. 

Dear  Sir,  Sample  of  Oil  fur  Test. 

In  accordance  with  your  instructions  of  the  30th  ult.  I have  tested  the 
sample  of  oil  (Crude  Texan)  received  therewith,  and  now  beg  to  report  the 
results  obtained. 

Specific  Gravity  at  60°  F.=-9435. 

Flash  Point  (close  test)=21:6  F.  (=119°  C.). 
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Calorific  Value. 


Calories 

British  Thermal  Units 
Evaporative  Power 


. 19-69  lbs. 


10500. 

18900. 


Yours  faithfully, 


{Signed')  R.  H.  Harey  Stanger. 


F.  S.  Courtney,  Esq.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  &c., 

25,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

No.  3758. — The  80-B.S.P.  Crude  Oil  Marine  Engine, 
price  525Z,  exhibited  in  motion  at  the  same  stand,  though  it 
can  hardly  be  deemed  an  Agricultural  Implement,  deserves 
mention  on  account  of  the  ease  of  handling,  the  reversing 
especially  being  as  quick  and  certain  as  a steam  engine. 

No.  3883. — A ‘HO-H.P.  Agricultural  Motor  Tractor,  fitted 
as  a mowing  machine,  the  cutter  bar  being  driven  direct  by 
an  eccentric  on  the  main  shaft. — Exhibited  by  the  Cyclone 
Agricultural  Tractor  Company,  Ltd.  This  cutter  bar  may  be 
removed  and  the  tractor  then  used  for  drawing  a 2-furrow 
plough  or  an  11-tine  cultivator.  It  will  drive  a 4 ft.  6 in. 
threshing  machine,  &c.  The  engine  is  water  cooled. 

No.  3884. — Light  Self-propelling  Motor  of  ^ or  1 H.P. — 
Exhibited  by  H.  P.  Saundersou  & Co.,  Ltd.,  Elstow  Works, 
Bedford.  This  may  be  used  either  with  a removable  body 
capable  of  carrying  a load  of  half  or  one  ton  respectively  or 
with  body  removed,  for  any  agricultural  purpose.  The  engine 
is  air  cooled,  a current  of  air  being  driven  on  to  the  gilled 
cylinder  hy  a small  fan.  It  is  stated  that  this  arrangement  is 
found  perfectly  satisfactory  in  practice. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  if  air  cooling  be  found  sufficient 
it  will  be  an  advantage  in  every  way,  lightness,  economy  in 
first  cost,  simplicity,  and  freedom  from  breakdown  due  to  the 
freezing  of  the  cooling  water  resulting  in  cracked  pipes  or 
cylinder.  Very  little  has  been  done  with  air  cooling  in  England, 
but  in  the  United  States  where  the  weather  conditions  are 
much  more  severe,  greater  precautions  have  to  be  taken  to 
prevent  freezing,  and  air  cooling  is  largely  used  ; engines  of 
45-50  H.P.  have  been  thus  made  and  are  stated  to  work  well. 
The  R.A.S.E.  trials  of  Motor  Tractors  which  will  take  place  at 
Liverpool  next  year  will  doubtless  throw  a great  deal  of  light 
on  this  and  other  questions. 

No.  4055.  — 8-H.P.  Petrol  Engine,  '■'•Little  Eagle." — 
Exhibited  by  the  Eagle  Engineering  Company,  Warwick.  This 
is  a small  vertical  stationary  engine  fitted  with  low  tension 
magneto  ignition.  The  cylinder  jacket  has  a thin  lead  plate 
about  2 in.  by  1 in.  fitted  into  it  which  is  supposed  to  give  way 
in  the  event  of  the  water  freezing  in  the  jacket. 
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No.  389. — Dustifier. — Exhibited  by  Drake  & Fletcher, 
Maidstone.  A machine  for  blowing  dry  powder,  such  as  lime, 
sulphur,  &c.,  over  growing  plants,  especially  strawberries,  and 
currant  and  gooseberry  bushes.  Price  : two  rows,  lOZ.  ; four 
rows,  15Z.  The  machine  consists  of  a fan  driven  by  cut  gears 
(unenclosed)  off  the  front  road  wheel.  The  powder  to  be  applied 
is  carried  in  a hopper  and  fed  to  the  fan  through  an  adjustable 
opening.  The  air  and  powder  are  delivered  through  two  or 
four  india-rubber  pipes  over  the  rows  being  treated.  The 
machine  was  tested  by  the  Judges,  who  considered  that  it  was 
ingenious  and  did  its  work  with  a certain  degree  of  merit,  but 
that  it  was  capable  of  considerable  improvement  in  details. 

No.  1553. — Sorting  Machine  for  Peas,  Beans,  Grain,  Seeds, 
&c.  Price  80L — Exhibited  by  Robert  Boby,  Ltd.,  St.  Andrew’s 
Works,  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  A wide  endless  india-rubber  belt 
travels  over  rollers  which  are  tilted  to  a slight  angle.  The 
seed  is  delivered  from  a hopper  through  an  adjustable  slide  on 
to  the  top  incoming  edge  ; as  the  belt  travels  slowly  forward 
the  seeds  get  a compound  motion,  one  forward  due  to  the  belt, 
and  the  other  downward  at  right  angles  to  the  belt  due  to 
gravity,  the  result  being  that  the  sound,  well-shaped  seeds 
travel  faster  across  the  belt  than  the  light  or  mal-shaped  ones  ; 
at  the  low  edge  of  the  belt  are  a series  of  receiving  hoppers, 
the  good  seeds  drop  off  the  belt  into  the  hoppers  nearest  to  the 
starting  end,  the  lighter  part  are  carried  further  on  and  drop 
into  the  next  receptacles,  and  the  lightest  and  worst  are  not 
delivered  sideways  at  all,  but  carried  over  the  end  roller.  When 
working  on  seeds  of  such  shape  as  would  roll  with  difficulty, 
small  slats  are  fixed  on  to  the  supporting  rollers  under  the 
upper  side  of  the  belt  so  as  to  give  a shaking  motion.  The 
principle  is  the  same  as  has  been  employed  for  many  years 
in  sorting  shot,  and  should  work  well  for  such  seeds  as  it  can 
deal  with. 

No.  4674. — Safety  Timber  Carriage,  manufactured  by 
G.  Stephenson  & Sons,  Newark-on-Trent.  Price  40Z. — Exhibited 
by  George  Woodward,  Maythorne,  Southwell,  Notts.  The  axle 
of  a timber  waggon  is  bent  upwards  into  a U-shaped  arch, 
through  the  centre  of  which  is  dropped  a long  square  thread 
bolt  provided  with  double  swan  hook  at  bottom,  and  the  bolt 
is  worked  by  a capstan  nut  with  four  long  arms  and  sufficiently 
powerful  for  one  man  to  lift  a two  ton  load.  After  the  timber 
is  lifted  well  up,  two  V-shaped  irons  are  hung  on  to  the  under 
side  of  the  carriage  frame  and  the  timber  lowered  into  them, 
where  it  rests  securely  and  without  requiring  any  further 
fastening.  The  man,  being  always  above  his  load,  it  is  claimed 
is  safe  in  event  of  the  timber  slipping  or  the  snapping  of  a 
chain  link.  The  whole  waggon  weighs  18  cwt.,  and,  provided 
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the  arched  axle  is  made  strong  enough  not  to  be  wrenched  out 
of  shape  in  bad  ground,  it  should  do  its  work  well. 

Nos.  302,  303,  and  304. — Grubbing  Jack,  Log  Jack,  and 
Grubbing  Machine.  Prices,  5Z.  15s.,  3Z.  10s.,  and  35Z. — Exhi- 
bited by  Trewhella  Bros.,  6 Alma  Street,  Soho,  Smethwick, 
Birmingham.  The  two  first  are  lifting  jacks  of  different  sizes, 
specially  designed  for  grubbing  tree  stumps.  The  last  is  a 
special  design  of  crab  winch  worked  by  a horse  for  pulling 
standing  timber  out  of  the  ground. 

No.  3734. — Side  Delivery  Rake.  Price  15Z. — Exhibited  by 
Blackstone  & Co.,  Ltd.,  Stamford.  Three  long  parallel  rakes 
are  fitted  across  the  frame,  and  are  given  a vertical  and  hori- 
zontal movement  by  a simple  and  ingenious  motion.  The  rake 
at  the  rear  passes  over  the  other  two  and  comes  to  the  front 
once  each  complete  movement,  thus  wiping  off  any  hay  from 
the  prongs,  and  the  hay  collected  is  delivered  at  one  side  of  the 
machine.  The  machine  is  light  and  of  easy  draught  for  one 
horse,  but  no  opinion  can  be  given  as  to  its  working  without 
a thorough  trial. 

No.  1934. — Pasteuriser. — Exhibited  by  the  Dairy  Supply 
Company,  Ltd.,  Museum  Street,  London,  W.C.  An  improvement 
on  similar  machine  previously  exhibited,  the  fan  driving  gear 
being  placed  below  the  milk-containing  vessel  instead  of  above, 
thus  making  the  vessel  much  more  accessible  for  cleaning,  &c., 
and  preventing  the  possibility  of  any  oil  getting  into  the  milk. 

No.  1786. — Railway  Milk  Churn.  Price  U.  10s. — Exhi- 
bited by  Vipan  & Headly,  Gallowtree  Gate,  Leicester.  An 
improvement  on  last  year’s  design,  which  was  found  to  be  liable 
to  be  damaged  by  rough  treatment.  The  one  now  exhibited 
has  a loose  locking  ring,  which  protects  the  lid  and  prevents 
the  possibility  of  any  water  getting  into  the  milk  through  the 
joint  of  the  lid. 

No.  3770. — Root  Cleaner  and  Cutter.  Price  13Z.  10s. — Exhi- 
bited by  E.  H.  Bentall  & Co.,  Heybridge,  Maldon.  The  novelty 
consists  in  making  about  one  half  the  longitudinal  bars  of  the 
cleaner  of  rectangular  section  twisted  into  a spiral.  These 
bars  are  rotated  by  friction-driven  wheels  in  such  manner  as 
to  retard  the  passage  of  the  roots  through  the  cage  so  that  the 
dirt,  &c.,  is  more  thoroughly  removed. 

No.  4378. — Wind-Turbine  Electric  Plant.  Price  328Z. 
including  battery. — Exhibited  by  J.  G.  Childs  & Co.,  Ltd., 
Hawthorn  Road,  Willesden  Green,  London,  N.W.  A “wind 
turbine,”  more  commonly  known  as  an  American  windmill, 
24  ft.  in  diameter,  of  about  10  H.P.,  drives  a dynamo  which, 
when  running  fast  enough  to  give  a predetermined  voltage, 
switches  in  automatically  to  a battery  of  accumulators,  and 
similarly  cuts  out  when  the  speed  of  wheel  is  too  low.  The 
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current  stored  can  of  course  be  used  for  any  purpose.  As  in 
similar  plants  used  for  storing  water,  the  intermittent  action 
compels  the  use  of  a large  and  therefore  expensive  storage 
system. 

No.  4182. — Oil  Engine.  22  B.H.P.  Price  244Z. — Exhibited 
by  James  B.  Better  & Sons,  Ltd.,  Nautilus  Works,  Yeovil. 
Engine  using  crude  oil,  which  is  heated  to  a definite  fiuidity 
and  thence  passes  through  an  adjustable  valve  on  its  way  to 
the  cylinder,  the  arrangement  being  designed  to  facilitate  the 
use  of  crude  oils  of  varying  densities. 

Miscellaneous  Implements. 

No  less  than  4,682  entries  were  made  under  this  head  as 
compared  with  4,481  in  1908  at  Newcastle,  4,762  in  1907  at 
Lincoln,  and  4,772  in  1906  at  Derby.  The  attention  of  the 
Judges  was  more  particularly  directed  to  the  following  : — 

Fruit  Tree  Spraying  Machines. — No  less  than  thirty  of 
these  were  entered  for  the  prizes  offered  by  the  Society.  The 
results  of  this  trial  will  be  found  embodied  in  the  report  by 
the  Judges,  and  need  not  be  further  mentioned  here.  The 
same  applies  to  hop  drying  plants,  of  which  four  were  entered, 
and  which  will  be  tried  during  the  hop-drying  season  of  this 
year. 

Nos.  428-431. — Road  Tarring  Machines. — Exhibited  by 
the  Phoenix  Engineering  Company,  Chard,  Somerset.  In  view 
of  the  damage  done  to  vegetation  in  the  vicinity  of  main  roads 
by  dust,  and  the  great  interest  taken  on  the  subject  of  repairs 
and  cost,  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  this  was  the  only  entry 
for  dust  prevention  machines,  and  the  Phoenix  Engineering 
Company  deserve  credit  for  their  enterprise. 

No.  516. — Fence  Making  Machine.  Price  15Z.  15s. — Exhi- 
bited by  Bacon  & Curtis,  Ltd.,  High  Street,  Poole,  Dorset.  For 
making  the  well-known  “ Peignon  ” chestnut  or  other  similar 
fencing.  Appeared  to  do  its  work  well,  and  should  be  of  value 
on  large  estates  where  such  fencing  is  used,  or  by  manufac- 
turers in  the  country  where  suitable  timber  is  available. 

No.  579. — Steam  Motor  Waggon,  5-ton.  Price  600Z. — 
Exhibited  by  Richard  Garrett  & Sons,  Ltd.,  Leiston  Works, 
Leiston,  Suffolk.  Fitted  with  superheater  in  smoke-box 
capable  of  giving  the  steam  about  100°  of  superheat,  also  with 
feed  water  heater,  claimed  to  give  an  economy  of  20  to  25  per 
cent,  in  coal  and  water. 

No.  576.  Portable  Engine  of  34  B.H.P.,  single  cylinder, 
fitted  with  superheater  in  smoke-box  giving  about  225°  super- 
heat to  steam,  consisting  of  rows  of  pipes  bent  to  and  fro  and 
arranged  in  parallel  above  the  top  row  of  tubes  in  smoke-box. 
Engine  is  also  fitted  with  feed  water  heater,  a shaft  governor 
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directly  controlling  the  eccentric  and  piston  valve.  This 
engine  is  interesting  in  view  of  its  reported  good  performance, 
the  coal  consumption  being  well  under  2 lb.  per  I.H.P.  per 
houi’,  which,  considering  it  is  non-compound,  is  certainly  a 
very  fine  performance. 

No.  667. — Potato  Planter,  Richmond  Patent.  2-row. 
Price  ni.  10s. — Exhibited  by  John  Wallace  & Sons,  Ltd., 
Graham  Square,  Glasgow.  The  potatoes  are  fed  into  cups  fitted 
on  to  an  inclined  moving  chain.  The  under  side  of  these  cups 
is  provided  with  a loose  metal  ring,  and  in  the  event  of  the 
potato  sticking  in  the  cup  it  is  knocked  out  by  the  loose  ring 
falling  on  to  it  on  return  upward  motion  of  the  chain. 

No.  1127. — Hot  Air  Engine  and  Pump  complete.  Price  45Z. 
— Exhibited  by  Merryweather  & Sons,  Ltd.,  Greenwich  Road, 
London,  S.E.  Capacity  250  gallons  per  hour  against  a head  of 
40  ft.  A hot-air  engine  of  usual  design  is  coupled  to  a bucket 
pump.  Very  convenient  and  economical  plant  for  a steady 
supply  of  water,  as  it  will  burn  any  kind  of  combustible  refuse. 

No.  1114. — Petrol-driven  Fire  Engine,  '•‘’Hatfield."  Price 
1,350Z. — Capacity,  450  gallons  per  minute,  4-cylinder  engine 
of  56  H.P.,  fitted  with  three  speeds  and  reverse,  speed  up  to 
35  miles  per  hour.  Will  carry  aifull  complement  of  men,  and 
send  with  one  jet  a column  of  water  200  ft.  high,  or  four  jets 
120  ft. 


Fig.  4. — “Imperial”  Manure  Distributor. 


No.  2234. — Manure  Distributor,  “ The  Imperial,"  broad- 
cast, 8 ft.  wide,  new  finger  wheel  delivery.  Price  16Z.  15s. — 
Exhibited  by  Alexander^ Jack  & Sons,  Ltd.,  Maybole,  Ayrshire. 
The  back  plate  is  (fitted  _^with'  reciprocating  motion  so  as  to 
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bring  the  manure  down  to  the  feed  wheels.  This  appears  to 
be  an  improvement  on  other  machines  of  this  class. 

No.  2610. — Tank  of  Re-inforced  Concrete.  Price  for  10ft. 
diam.,  3Z.  per  ft.  of  depth. — Exhibited  by  William  Hopkins, 
Montpellier  Works,  Cheltenham.  A segment  of  such  tank  is 
exhibited,  with  the  wrought  iron  mould  plates  in  position.  In 
light  soil,  where  the  construction  of  storage  tanks  is  at  once 
both  necessary  and  difficult,  this  plan  is  certainly  advantageous, 
more  especially  as  the  makers  propose  to  hire  out  the  moulds  at 
a reasonable  price,  and  the  work  can  then  be  done  by  ordinary 
farm  labour. 

Stand  223. — Butter  Moulder. — R.  A.  Lister  & Co.,  Ltd., 
Dursley,  Glos. — For  dealing  with  butter  or  margarine  in  large 
quantities,  delivering  it  in  pieces  moulded  to  shape  and  of  a 
definite  weight.  A near  approximation  to  an  ordinary  semi- 
plastic brick-making  machine.  The  butter  is  placed  in  a 
container,  where  it  is  worked  by  a series  of  pug  blades,  and 
forced  through  a die  on  to  a table,  where  it  is  cut  into  lengths 
by  a wire  frame  worked  by  hand.  The  name,  &c.,  of  the 
dealer  is  impressed  on  the  under  side,  by  a suitably  engraved 
roller,  immediately  the  butter  leaves  the  die. 

Nos.  2954-2956. — Millstones,  Diamond  Brand  Composi- 
tion.— Exhibited  by  Wm.  Garner  & Sons,  72  Mark  Lane, 
London,  E.C.  The  well-known  French  burr  stone  has  become 
difficult  to  procure.  The  above  stones  are"  made  of  the  quarry 
chippings,  ground  up  and  mixed  with  a suitable  binding 
cement,  so  as  to  nearly  resemble  the  natural  stone,  than 
which  they  are  somewhat  lower  in  price  and  more  equable  in 
texture. 

Stand  245. — The  Agent-General  for  Queensland,  1 Victoria 
Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  Of  very  considerable  interest, 
exhibiting  samples  of  all  the  products  of  the  colony. 

Nos.  3228-3235. — Petrol  Engines. — Exhibited  by  R.  A. 
Lister  & Co.  Ltd.,  Dursley,  Glos.  These  engines  are 
interesting,  insomuch  as  the  carburetter,  instead  of  being  pro- 
vided with  the  almost  universal  “ float  feed,”  has  the  spirit 
pumped  up  by  a continuous  running  pump,  driven  by  the 
engine  into  a closed  chamber,  about  level  with  the  jet,  and 
from  whence  the  latter  takes  its  supply,  the  surplus  spirit 
returning  by  an  overflow  pipe  to  the  reservoir. 

Stand  315. — Charlock  and  Thistle  Cutter. — Exhibited  by 
W.  N.  Nicholson  & Sons,  Ltd.,  Trent  Iron  Works,  .Newark-on- 
Trent.  On  the  points  of  the  tines  of  an  ordinary  hay  tedder 
are  fixed  long  cutting  blades,  parallel  to  the  axle,  the  sharp 
edge  faced  to  rear.  As  the  tedder  revolves  these  blades  cut  off 
any  high-growing  stems  close  to  ground.  Very  simple,  and 
would  appear  not  likely  to  get  choked  or  out  of  order. 
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No.  3428. — Petrol  Motor  Waggon. — Exhibited  by  Ley  land 
Motors,  Ltd.,  Leyland,  Lancashire.  Three-ton  petrol-driven 
lorries,  35  H.P.  4-cylinder  engine,  four  speeds,  and  reverse. 
Price  of  Chassis  550^.  Fitted  with  “ live  ” axle,  instead  of  the 
more  usual  side  chains.  No  tongue  rods  are  used,  the  strain 
being  taken  by  the  special  casing  of  the  universal  shaft,  which 
works  in  spherical  joints,  the  universal  joints  being  thus  com- 
pletely protected  from  grit.  Steering  by  improved  Ackerman 
device,  a line  drawn  through  the  steering  pivots,  passing 
through  the  point  of  contact  of  wheel  with  ground,  the 
steering  being  thus  extremely  certain  and  easy. 

No.  4037. — Air  Compressor,  Scott's  Patent.  Manufactured 
by  J.  Petrie  & Co.,  Ltd. — Exhibited  by  the  Dudbridge  Iron 
Works,  Ltd.,  Stroud.  The  delivery  valves,  which  are  generally 
one  of  the  most  expensive  parts  of  the  upkeep,  are  of  a new 
and  apparently  highly  effective  and  simple  design.  A plate, 
forming  the  upper  part  of  the  compi-essing  cylinder,  is  drilled 
full  of  recessed  holes,  in  each  of  which  is  placed  a steel  ball, 
acting  as  a valve.  The  top  of  this  plate  is  covered  by  another, 
similarly  drilled  ; but  the  holes  of  the  two  are  staggered,  so 
that  the  balls  cannot  get  thrown  out  of  place.  Ball  valves  are 
usually  noisy,  and  wear  rapidly,  owing  to  the  constant  chattering 
of  the  ball  in  its  seat.  To  overcome  this  the  upper  part  of  the 
hole  is  so  little  larger  than  the  ball  that  the  rush  of  air  past 
keeps  the  ball  off  its  seat  until  completion  of  the  delivery 
stroke.  The  guaranteed  efficiency  is  95  per  cent.,  and  in  tests 
it  is  reported  that  97-4  per  cent,  has  been  obtained,  together 
with  the  unusually  low  temperature  of  210"  F.,  which  also  is 
guaranteed.  , 

Stand  365. — Crossley  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Openshaw,  Manchester. 
Among  other  interesting  exhibits  on  the  stand  of  this  well- 
known  firm  may  be  mentioned  No.  4038,  Producer  Gas 
Engine  of  14c.  B.H.P.  160  revolutions,  together  with  gas  pro- 
ducer. Price  425Z.  for  engine  only.  Fitted  with  compressed 
air  starting  gear,  piston  valve,  water  cooled  exhaust,  forced 
lubrication,  &c.  ; a fine  example  of  a most  interesting  type 
of  motive  power.  Where  constant  power  is  required  a pro- 
ducer gas  engine  is  probably  more  economical  than  any  other 
type  of  motive  power.  The  writer  had  a large  engine  of  this 
type  under  his  direct  supervision  for  a long  time.  Using 
Welsh  anthracite  coal  (cobbles),  the  cost  of  fuel  amounted  to 
about  one-tenth  of  a penny  per  H.P.  per  hour,  and  the  cost  of 
upkeep  and  attendance,  unskilled,  was  very  low.  Messrs. 
Crossley’s  design  and  workmanship,  of  course,  require  no 
criticism. 

Stand  377. — Fielding  & Platt,  Ltd.,  Atlas  Iron  Works, 
Gloucester.  A 30-B.H.P.  Producer,  or  Suction  Gas  Engine 
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and  Producer,  driving  a set  of  three-throw  pumps  for  the 
new  Water  Works  at  Wotton-under-Edge. — As  this  engine  is 
intended  for  very  long  runs,  special  ring  lubrication  is  fitted, 
together  with  low  tension  magneto  ignition.  The  pump  rams 
are  8 in.  diam.  by  9 in.  stroke,  and  are  designed  to  deliver 
10,000  gallons  per  hour  against  a head  of  300  ft. 

Stand  417. — Shand,  Mason  & Co.,  75  Upper  Ground  Street, 
Blackfriars  Road,  London,  S.E.  An  exhibit  of  various  Fire 
Engines  and  Appliances  by  this  well-known  firm.  A very  neat 
form  of  detachable  hand-driven  fan  is  shown,  fitting  into 
top  of  chimney,  for  use  when  specially  quick  steam  raising  is 
required. 


Fig.  5. — Loqvist  Milking  Machine. 


Stand  437. — The  Loqvist  Milking  Machine.  Price  each 
machine,  5Z.  ; hand-driving  gear  for  five  cows,  5?. — Exhibited 
by  L.  de  Wyttenbach,  20  High  Holborn,  London.  Owing 
to  an  unfortunate  misunderstanding  this  was  not  entered 
as  a “ New  ” implement,  but  it  was  shown  in  actual  work.  A 
large  toothed  wheel  on  the  hand  gear  drove  five  pinions,  which 
could  be  thrown  in  or  out  of  gear  independently.  From  each 
pinion  a fiexible  shaft  led  to  the  cow  to  be  dealt  with.  The 
milking  machine,  weight  5^  lb.,  is  made  entirely  of  magnalium, 
for  the  sake  of  lightness  and  strength.  It  consists  of  two  pair  of 
plates  on  edge,  faced  in  the  inner  side  with  a thick  piece  of  soft 
indiarubber.  One  pair  measures  11  in.  by  3^  in.,  the  other 
in.  by  3^  in.  A screw  adjustment  is  provided  to  regulate 
the  distance  apart  of  these  plates.  One  of  each  pair  is  fixed, 
the  other  is  given  an  irregular,  reciprocating  motion,  by  means 
of  a rotating,  heart-shaped,  cam  wheel,  driven  by  the  flexible 
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shaft.  The  machine  is  hung  up  beneath  the  cow  by  straps  of 
webbing  passing  over  the  back  and  tail,  the  teats  being  placed 
between  the  indiarubber -faced  plates.  The  action  is  as 
follows  : at  the  commencement  of  the  motion  the  upper 
edges  of  the  plates  approach  each  other,  thus  squeezing  the 
upper  portion  of  the  teat,  next  the  plates  become  parallel,  and 
finally  the  lower  edges  come  together,  the  whole  action  closely 
resembling  the  natural  action  of  the  calf.  On  the  under  side 
of  the  machine  is  hung  a rectangular,  open-topped  tin  tray, 
connected  with  which  is  a covered  tin  pan.  The  milk  is 
discharged  direct  into  the  first  tin,  from  whence  it  flows  into 
the  second.  As  the  receiving  tin  fills  it  presses  the  machine 
up  against  the  udder,  tending  thus  to  assist  the  delivery. 
About  100  squeezes  per  minute  are  given,  the  cow  tested  being 
stripped  of  milk  in  seven  to  eight  minutes.  Practically/  no 
milk  was  left,  not  more  than  a wine-glassful  being  extracted 
by  hand  from  each  teat  after  the  machine  was  removed.  A 
considerable  pressure  is  given  by  the  plates,  as  was-  easily  tested 
by  inserting  a finger.  The  cow  was  quite  indifferent,  and 
stood  quietly  during  the  whole  operation.  In  event  of  its 
being  desired  to  leave  one  teat  alone,  all  that  is  required  is  to 
slip  off  the  indiarubber  pads  opposite  to  it,  when,  of  course, 
the  teat  is  not  squeezed.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  there  are  no 
pipes  of  any  kind,  which,  in  view  of  the  great  difficulty  of 
keeping  such  properly  clean  inside  and  out  and  out  of  way  and 
clear  of  being  trodden  on,  is  doubtless  a decided  improvement. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  next  year  the  inventor  will  exhibit  a more 
complete  installation  of  this  novel  and  exceedingly  interesting 
machine.  Owing  to  the  very  recent  date  of  the  invention  it 
scarcely  did  itself  justice  at  Gloucester. 

I wish  to  express  my  thanks  for  the  able  co-operation  of 
my  co-judge,  Mr.  C.  P.  Hall,  and  for  the  courtesy  and  assist- 
ance rendered  by  the  Stewards  of  the  Implements,  Messrs.  R.  M. 
Greaves  and  C.  M.  S.  Pilkington,  and  the  Society’s  Consulting 
Engineer,  Mr.  F.  S.  Courtney,  M.  Inst.  C.E.  It  is  only  due  to 
them  to  say  that  without  the  assistance,  so  ably  and  ungrudg- 
ingly given,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  got  through 
the  work  in  the  time  available. 

Wm.  Cross,  M.Inst.C.E. 

Spreakfield  Cottage, 

Frensham,  Farnham. 
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MILK  AND  BUTTER  TESTS  AT  THE 
GLOUCESTER  SHOW,  1909. 

I.— MILK- YIELD  TESTS. 

The  prizes  offered  by  the  Society  in  these  classes  were  on 
the  same  liberal  scale  as  those  given  at  Newcastle  while, 
through  the  generosity  of  the  Devon  Cattle  Breeders’ 
Society,  an  extra  class  was  provided  for  cows  of  that  breed 
“ yielding  the  largest  quantity  of  milk,  total  solids  and 
percentage  of  butter  fat  to  be  considered  in  making  the 
awards.” 

These  conditions  differ  from  those  governing  the  other 
milk-yield  classes  in  that  the  “ total  solids  ” have  to  be  taken 
into  account,  but  seeing  that  as  a rule  the  “ solids  other  than 
fat  ” are  fairly  uniform,  the  fat  percentages  usually  accounting 
for  the  differences  shown  in  the  “ total  solids,”  the  records 
of  the  Devon  Cows  have  been  included  in  all  the  tables  for 
the  purpose  of  comparison  with  the  yields  of  the  other 
Dairy  Breeds. 

The  actual  difference  in  the  “ solids  other  than  fat  ” 
between  the  two  prize  winners  in  the  Devon  class  was 
only  ’26. 

The  scale  of  points  governing  the  milk-yield  prizes  was 
the  same  as  at  Newcastle,  but  the  number  of  points  necessary 
to  be  gained  before  a prize  or  commendation  could  be  awarded 
was  revised  as  below  : — 

Cows 

5 years  Cows  and  Heifers 
and  over,  under  5 years. 

Shorthorn,  Lincolnshire  Red  Shorthorn, ) „ . 

and  South  Devon  . . . . ) 

Red- Poll,  Ayrshire,  Jersey,  Guernsey,  1 

and  Longhorn ) ^ 

Kerry  and  Dexter  . ^ 45  40 

The  Devon  awards  were  made  without  any  reference  to 
the  disqualifying  condition,  as  that  breed  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  classes.  The  cattle  were  stripped  on  the  evening  of 
Thursday,  June  24,  at  5 p.m.,  the  milk  of  the  next  twenty- 
four  hours  being  taken  both  for  the  Milk-yield  and  Butter  Test 
trials.  The  milks,  both  in  the  morning  and  evening,  after 
being  weighed,  were  sampled  by  Dr.  Voelcker  for  analysis. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  in  last  year’s 
report  the  trials  were  postponed  until  the  third  day  of  the 
Show,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  point  out  that  the  average 
points  gained  this  year  seem  to  show  that  the  change  of 
date  has  been  for  the  better. 

The  following  Tables  I.  and  II.  give  the  full  results  of 
the  Breed,  and  Special  Milk-yield  Classes. 


Table  I.— MILK-YIELD  CLASSES  at  GLOUCESTER,  1909. 
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Table  II. — Class  192. — SPECIAL  MILK-YIELD  CLASS  for  COWS  IN-MILK  of  any  Age,  Breed,  or  Cross. 
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Date  of 
last  calf 

1909 
May  28 

Jan.  9 
May  27 
Apr.  10 
Apr.  7 
Apr.  13 
May  23 
Mar.  16 
Apr.  27 
Apr.  11 
Apr.  28 
Mar.  2 
Mar.  3 
Mar.  20 
Feb.  1 
Apr.  2 
June  1 
Mar.  17 
May  26 
Jan.  26 
Mar.  27 
May  11 
Mar.  24 
Mar.  30 
Apr.  5 
Apr.  19 

Dec.l6,  ’08 

Feb.  28 

May  27 

Mar.  23 

Apr.  4 

Mar.  8 

May  22 

Dec.l2,  ’08 

Apr.  8 

May  14 

Date  of 
birth 

Jan.  5, 1900 

May  3,1902 
Oct.  26,  1897 
Nov.  20, 1897 
Mar.  30, 1905 
1902 

Sept.  17,1897 
Sept.  17, 1901 
Feb.  5, 1904 
Feb.  15, 1900 
Nov.  12, 1901 
Feb.  28, 1901 
Oct.  8, 1902 
Sept.  2,1901 
May  26,  1898 
May  1, 1901 
Sept.  3,1904 
Dec.  26, 1900 
Dec.  25, 1900 
Feb.  27,  1898 
July  12,  1903 
Jan.  1, 1905 
June  3, 1905 
Mar.  12, 1902 
Jan.  21,1903 
Apr.  4,  1904 
July  28,  1905 
Dec.  15, 1903 
Mar.  23, 1904 
Jan.  9, 1906 
Feb.  22. 1906 
Aug.  26,  1900 
1901 

Feb.  14,  1902 

Sept.  12, 1902 

1900 

Breed 

Shorthorn  . 

Shorthorn . 
Shorthorn . 
Shorthorn . 
Lincoln  Red 
Lincoln  Red 
Lincoln  Red 
Lincoln  Red 
Devon 
Devon 
Devon 

S’th  Devon 
S’th  Devon 
S’th  Devon 
S’th  Devon 
Red  Poll  . 
Red  Poll  . 
Red  Poll  . 
Ayrshire  . 
Jersey 
Jersey 
Jersey 
Jersey 
Jersey 
Jersey 
Jersey 
Jersey 
Jersey 
Jersey 
Jersey 
Jersey 
Guernsey  . 
Shorthorn  . 
Jersey 
Shorthorn  . 
Lincoln  Red 
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Table  III.  gives  the  number  of  the  cattle  which  competed 
at  Gloucester  and  at  the  three  previous  shows,  from  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  numbers  this  year  show  a considerable 
increase. 

Table  III. 


Breed 

Derby, 

1906 

Lincoln, 

1907 

Newcastle, 

1908 

Gloucester, 

1909 

Shorthorn  .... 

10 

12 

8 

13 

Lincolnshire  Bed  Shorthorn 

4 

8 

4 

7 

Devon  ..... 

— 

— 

— 

4 

South  Devon  .... 

2 

2 

3 

4 

Longhorn  .... 

1 

2 

4 

2 

Eed  Poll  ..... 

6 

6 

5 

4 

Ayrshire  ..... 

1 

4 

3 

3 

Jersey  ..... 

18 

9 

17 

22 

Guernsey  .... 

8 

6 

5 

9 

Kerry  ..... 

6 

5 

8 

13 

Dexter 

8 

10 

7 

12 

Crossbred 

— 

1 

1 

— 

Total  ..... 

63 

65 

65 

93 

Tables  IV.  and  VI.  give  the  averages  of  the  cows  both  in 
the  Breed  and  Special  classes. 


Table  IV. — Averages  of  Cattle  entered  in  the  Breed  Milk- 
yield  Classes. 


No. 

Fat 

per 

cent. 

Points 

of  cows 
com- 
peting 

Breed 

Days  in 
milk 

Milk 

Milk 

Fat 

Lacta- 

tion 

Total 

10 

Shorthorn 

54 

Lb. 

62 

oz. 

1 

3-28 

52-06 

13-12 

1-40 

66-58 

6 

Lincoln.  Eed  do. 

69 

52 

2 

3-37 

5212 

13-48 

2-90 

68-50 

4 

Devon 

69 

35 

9 

2-93 

35-56 

11-72 

2-90 

50-18 

4 

South  Devon 

116 

53 

13 

3-96 

53  81 

15-84 

7-60 

77-25 

2 

Longhorn 

138 

34 

3 

4-28 

34-18 

17-12 

9-80 

61-10 

4 

Eed  Poll  . 

70 

43 

2-98 

43-40 

11-92 

3-00 

58-30 

3 

Ayrshire  . 

54 

49 

0 

3-51 

49-00 

14-04 

1-40 

64-44 

21 

Jersey 

85 

37 

719 
* 2 1 

4-58 

37-49 

18-32 

4-50 

60-31 

9 

Guernsey  . 

73 

41 

^ 9 

4-19 

41-10 

16-76 

3-30 

61-16 

13 

Kerry 

72 

34 

4_fl_ 

^13 

3-20 

34-29 

12-80 

3-20 

50-29 

12 

Dexter 

51 

31 

7 

3-79 

31-43 

15-16 

1-10 

47-69 
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Table  V.— RESULTS  op  BUTTER  TESTS  at  GLOUCESTER,  1909, 

Class  193  A— COWS  IN-MILK,  OF  ANT  AGE.  BREED  OR  CROSS,  EXCEEDING  900  LB.  LIVE  WEIGHT. 
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Jan.  26 
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Jan.  27 
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April  21  . 

May  19  .' 

May  22  . 

Dec.  12  ’08. 

April  8 

Date  of 
birth 

Jan.  .5,  '00 

May  3.  ’02 

Oct.  26,  ’97 

Nov.  20,  ’97 

Mar.  30, '05 
1902 

Sept.  17,  ’97 
Sept.  28,  ’03 

Sept.  17.  ’01 
Feb.  5. ’04 
Feb.  15, '00 
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Jan.  9,  ’02 

May  2.  ’04 

Mar.  2.%  ’05 
Apr.  9.  ’04 
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Table  V.— RESULTS  op  BUTTER  TESTS  at  GLOUCESTER,  im— continued. 

CLASS  193  B.— COWS  IN-MILK,  OF  ANY  AGE,  BREED,  OB  CROSS  NOT  EXCEEDING  900  LB.  LIVE  WEIGHT.  16  entries. 
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I The  “Butter  Ratio  "represents  the  number  ol  lb  of  milk  required  to  make  1 lb.  o£  butter.  Ten  lb.  of  milk  are  reckoned  as  equal  to  an  imperial  gallon. 
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Table  VI. — Averages  of  Cattle  entered  in  the  Special 
Milk-yield  Glasses. 


No.  of 

Days 

Fat 

Points 

com- 

peting 

Breed 

in 

milk 

Milk 

per 

cent. 

Milk 

Fat 

Lacta- 

tion 

Total 

4 

Shorthorn 

40 

Lb.  oz. 

63  0 

3-40 

63-00 

13-60 

Nil 

76-60 

5 

Lincoln.  Red  do. 

64 

53  15f 

3-55 

53-97 

14-20 

2-40 

70-57 

3 

Devon 

63 

37  161 

2-72 

37-95 

10-88 

2-30 

51-13 

4 

South  Devon 

116 

63  13 

3-96 

53-81 

15-84 

7-60 

77-25 

3 

Red  Poll  . 

68 

46  31 

3-20 

46-20 

12-80 

2-80 

61-80 

1 

Ayrshire  . 

29 

61  0 

3'375 

61-00 

13-60 

Nil 

74-50 

12 

Jersey 

92 

37  11 

4-63 

37-08 

18-52 

5-20 

60-80 

1 

Guernsey  . 

108 

31  4 

5'475 

31-25 

21-90 

6-80 

59’95 

Note. — The  yields  of  Milk  and  particulars  of  one  Shorthorn  in  Table  IV.,  and  of  one 
Shorthorn  and  one  Jersey  in  Table  V.  are  not  included  in  the  figures  given  in  these 
Tables,  as  in  each  case  the  herdsman  omitted  at  one  of  the  milkings  to  take  the  milk 
to  Dr.  Voelcker  for  analysis. 


The  following  fourteen  animals  gave  milk  deficient  in 
fat  and  were  disqualified  : — 


2 Shorthorns 

2 Lincolnshire  Red  Shorthorn.s 
2 Devons 

2 Red  Polls 

1 Ayrshire 

3 Kerries 

2 Dexters 


out  of 


1 1 sampled 

7 „ 

4 


3 

13 

12 


?5 


II.— BUTTER  TESTS  (CLASS  193,  A & B). 

Forty-five  cows  competed  in  these  classes  at  Glloucester, 
29  of  them  being  in  the  heavy  and  16  in  the  light  weight 
class. 

The  trials  were  carried  out  under  similar  conditions  and 
with  the  same  scale  of  points  as  in  previous  years,  the  cattle 
being  stripped  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  June  23,  at 
5 p.m.,  the  milk  of  the  next  24  hours  being  used  for  the  test. 

The  table  on  pp.  226  and  227  gives  the  full  results  of 
the  trial. 
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Table  VII.  gives  the  number  of  cattle  competing  under 
their  respective  breeds,  with  the  corresponding  numbers  at 
the  Shows  held  at  Derby,  Lincoln,  and  Newcastle. 


Table  VII. 


. Breed 

Derby, 

1906 

Lincoln, 

1907 

Newcastle, 

1908 

Gloucester, 

1909 

Shorthorn  .... 

2 

4 

3 

6 

Lincolnshire  Red  Shorthorn  . 

2 

8 

3 

5 

Devon  ..... 

— 

— 

— 

3 

South  Devon  .... 

2 

2 

3 

4 

Red  PoU 

— 

1 

— 

3 

Ayrshire 

— 

— 

1 

1 

Jersey 

17 

14 

15 

18 

Guernsey  .... 

— 

4 

1 

3 

Longhorn  .... 

— 

1 

— 

— 

Kerry  ..... 

— 

— 

— 

2 

Crossbred  .... 

— 

1 

— 

— 

Total  .... 

23 

35 

26 

45 

The  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows  ; — 


CLASS  193  A.— COWS  EXCEEDING  900  LB.  LIVE  WEIGHT. 


1st  Prize  \ 

and  I Lady  de  Rothschild’s  “ Lady  Phyllis’’ 

1st  Special  Prize  1 
2nd  Prize  ■. 

and  vLord  Rothschild’s  “Darlington  Craihord  5th’’ 

2nd  Special  Prize ' 

3rd  Prize  -v 

and  J-Mr.  J.  Evens’  “Burton  Fuchsia  3rd’’ 

3rd  Special  Prize! 


Jersey. 

Shorthorn. 

Lincoln. 
Red  do. 


CLASS  193  B.— COWS  900  LB.  LIVE  WEIGHT  AND  UNDER. 

1st  Prize  . . . Mr.  J.  H.  Smith-Barry’s  “ Caprice”  Jersey. 

2nd  Prize  . . . Mr.  J.  H.  Smith-Barry’s  “ Post  Obit  ” Jersej^ 

3rd  Prize  . . . Major  Tennant's  “ Aconite  ” Jersey. 

The  English  Jersey  Cattle  Society’s  Medals  (limited  to 
Jersey  Cows)  were  won  as  under  : — 

Gold  Medal  . . Lady  de  Rothschild’s  “ Latly  Phyllis.” 

Silver  Medal  . . . Mr.  J.  H.  Smith-Barry’s  “ Caprice.” 

Bronze  Medal  . . . Mr.  T.  Beeby’s  “ Phyllis.” 
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Twenty-one  cows  out  of  the  45  tested  received  prizes  or 
commendation  cards,  which  does  not  compare  favourably 
with  other  years.  The  wet  cold  week  of  the  Show  may 
perhaps  account  for  this. 


Table  VIII. — Averages  of  Cattle  tested  in  the  Butter 
Test  Classes 


No. 

of  cows 
com- 
peting 

Breed 

Live 

weight 

Days  in 
milk 

Milk 

Butter 

Ratio 

Points 

6 

Shorthorn  . 

Lb. 

1397 

67 

Lb. 

68 

oz. 

13f 

Lb.  oz. 

1 12i 

Lb. 

33-43 

31-36 

6 

Lincoln.  Red  do. 

1408 

67 

64 

10 

1 14i§ 

28-23 

33-89 

3 

Devon 

1188 

63 

37 

m 

1 1 

36-72 

19-30 

4 

South  Devon 

1624 

116 

63 

13 

2 2i 

24-66 

42-52 

3 

Red  Poll  . 

1213 

68 

46 

1 H 

30-69 

27-56 

1 

Ayrshire  . 

1012 

29 

61 

0 

2 If 

28-91 

33-76 

18 

Jersey 

861 

90 

36 

12f 

1 llfl 

20-60 

32-68 

3 

Guernsey  . 

1101 

91 

39 

5^ 

1 131 

21-57 

34-26 

2 

Kerry 

924 

46 

40 

7 

1 4 

32-35 

20-86 

Table  IX. — Average  points  won  by  the  Cattle  at  Derby, 
Lincoln,  Newcastle,  and  Gloucester,  with  the  number  of  cattle 
competing  at  each  Show. 


Breed 

Derby 

Lincoln 

Newcastle 

Gloucester 

No.  of 
Cows 

Points 

No.  of 
Cows 

Points 

No.  of 
Cows 

Points 

No.  of 
Cows 

Points 

Shorthorn 

2 

37-77 

4 

31-70 

3 

46-76 

6 

31-36 

Lincolnshire  Red  do. 

2 

.38-45 

8 

31-06 

3 

36-86 

5 

33-89 

Devon 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

19-30 

South  Devon  . 

2 

41-40 

2 

37-75 

3 

29-38 

4 

42-52 

Red  Poll . 

■- 

— 

1 

31-65 

— 

— 

3 

27-56 

Ayrshire . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

39-45 

1 

33-75 

Jersey 

17 

37-95 

14 

36-61 

15 

35-61 

18 

32-68 

Guernsey 

2 

29-25 

4 

33-45 

1 

38-25 

3 

34-26 

Longhorn 

— 

— 

1 

33-35 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Kerry 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

20-85 
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Table  X. — Average  Butter  Ratio  figures  or  number  of 
pounds  of  Milk  taken  to  make  1 lb.  of  Butter  under  their 
respective  breeds  and  headings  at  Derby,  Lincoln,  Newcastle, 
and  Gloucester,  and  the  average  number  of  cows  and  butter 
ratio  figures  at  the  four  Shows. 


Ne-w- 

castle 

Glouces- 

ter 

The  Four  Shows 

Breed 

Derby 

Lincoln 

No.  of 
Cows 

Butter 

ratio 

Shorthorn 

Lbs. 

20-53 

Lbs. 

30-94 

Lbs. 

24-94 

Lbs. 

33-43 

16 

Lbs. 

28-82 

Lincoln.  Red  do.  . 

28-80 

29  24 

22-30 

28-23 

18 

27-76 

Devon  . . ' . 

— 

— 

— 

35-72 

3 

35-72 

South  Devon 

26-32 

25-79 

29-10 

24-65 

11 

26-37 

Red  Poll 

— 

31-65 

— 

30-59 

4 

28-68 

Ayrshire 

— 

— 

28-69 

28-91 

2 

28-80 

Jersey  . 

19-47 

19-38 

19-69 

20-50 

64 

19-82 

Guernsey  • . 

20-28 

22-35 

19-89 

21-67 

10 

21-45 

Longhorn 

— 

33-35 

— 

— 

1 

33-35 

Kerry  . 

— 

— 

— 

32-35 

2 

32-35 

III.— EXPERIMENTS  IN  THE  DAIRY. 

' Experiment  No.  I. 

The  Sampling  of  Milk. 

To  take  an  accurate  and  so  “ fair  ” sample  of  milk  is  not 
an  easy  matter.  Cream  rises  very  quickly  to  the  surface,  and 
when  once  risen,  will  not  mix  again  with  the  milk  unless  the 
milk  is  heated  up  to  101“  F.,  the  blood  heat  of  the  cow. 

Passing  fresh  milk  over  a refrigerator  undoubtedly  retards 
the  rising  of  the  cream,  but  not  sufficiently  to  enable  an 
accurate  sample  of  the  milk  to  be  taken  either  by  dipping 
or  by  drawing  off  through  a tap — the  usual  methods  practised 
in  the  retail  milk  trade. 

The  fact  that  “ by  the  law  of  nature  cream  tends  to  settle 
at  the  top  ” has  been  recognised  in  the  Superior  Courts,  and 
a tradesman  selling  milk  without  mixing  the  same  and 
without  disclosing  the  condition  to  a purchaser  has  been  held 
liable  to  conviction  under  the  Food  and  Drugs’  Act,  1875 
(Dyer  v.  Gower,  1 Q.B.  220). 

To  demonstrate  the  difficulty  of  taking  a correct  sample 
from  a churn  of  milk,  bearing  in  mind  the  decision  in  this 
case,  and  the  methods  adopted  by  the  Inspectors  under  the 
Act  when  obtaining  samples  for  analysis,  the  following  experi- 
ment was  undertaken. 
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A cliurn  was  specially  labelled  for  the  milk  of  a particular 
breed  of  cattle.  As  these  milks  were  brought  into  the  dairy 
they  were  poured  into  the  churn,  the  time  occupied  in  filling 
the  churn  being  about  thirty  minutes. 

For  the  special  purpose  of  taking  correct  samples  of  milk, 
a glass  tube  3 ft.  8 in.  long,  | in.  diameter,  with  one  end 
tapered  to  J in.,  and  graded  to  take  up  to  8 oz.  of  milk,  was 
sent  to  me  from  Mr.  Cooper’s  laboratory  at  Watford.  This 
tube  was  let  down  so  slowly  into  the  churn  of  milk  that  the 
milk  inside  the  tube  was  kept  level  with  the  milk  in  the 
churn  until  the  bottom  of  the  churn  was  reached,  when  by 
closing  the  top  of  the  tube  with  the  thumb,  a column  of  milk 
representing  exactly  the  milk  in  the  churn  was  abstracted. 

This  was  emptied  into  a bottle  specially  labelled,  and  put  on 
one  side  for  analysis. 

To  take  samples  of  milk  at  different  depths  in  the  churn 
the  top  of  the  tube  was  closed  with  the  thumb  until  the 
particular  depth  was  reached,  when  by  admitting  the  air  a 
sample  of  the  milk  at  the  depth  selected  was  obtained. 

In  this  way  the  following  three  samples  were  taken  from 
the  milk  (a)  at  the  top  ; (b)  the  middle  ; and  (c)  the  bottom 
of  the  churn. 

Each  sample  was  put  in  a special  bottle  and  labelled.  The 
four  lots  of  milk  were  next  heated  up  to  101'^  F.,  and  were 
tested  for  fat  by  the  Gerber  process. 

The  fat  readings  being  as  follows  : — 


The  whole  of  the  milk  in  the  churn  . 
Milk  from  top  of  churn  . 

Milk  from  the  middle 
Milk  from  the  bottom 


Per  cent. 
3-5  fat 


;-85 

5 


The  average  of  the  last  sample  comes  out  at  3'483,  or 
*017  below  the  sample  of  the  whole  of  the  milk,  showing 
that  the  analyses  were  fairly  correct. 

The  milk  from  which  these  samples  were  taken  was  very 
good  in  quality,  had  it  only  averaged  3 per  cent,  fat  the  sample 
from  the  bottom  of  the  churn  would  probably  have  only 
shown  2'6  or  2'7  per  cent.  fat. 

From  this  experiment  it  will  be  seen  that  a retailer  of  milk 
is  placed  in  a very  difficult  position  when  selling  milk  from 
a churn,  whether  he  draws  the  milk  from  the  bottom  of  the 
churn  by  a tap,  or  ladles  it  out  from  the  top,  as  in  the  one  case 
the  last  customer  will  have  the  best  milk,  and  in  the  other  the 
first  will  get  the  advantage. 

In  both  cases,  however,  some  customers  will  get  milk  of 
poor  quality  if  the  milk  averages  only  3 per  cent.  fat. 

By  dipping  from  the  top  or  using  a plunger  the  milk  can 
undoubtedly  be  mixed  better,  and  the  chances  of  a prosecution 
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are  minimised,  but  the  objection  to  both  these  methods  is  that 
the  bacteria  present  in  the  air  of  the  dusty  streets  in  a town, 
may  find  their  way  into  the  milk  and  do  untold  harm. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  better  course  for  a retailer  of 
milk  to  pursue  is  to  draw  off  the  milk  by  a tap  from  the 
bottom  of  the  churn,  disclosing  to  the  customer  the  natural 
tendency  of  cream  to  rise  to  the  top  of  the  milk,  at  the  same 
time  explaining  the  risk  of  introducing  dirt  into  the  milk  if 
taken  out  of  the  churn  by  dipping. 

In  this  way  the  retailer  will  avoid  the  risk  of  a prosecution, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  will  run  the  risk  of  losing  his 
customers. 

If  the  position  of  the  dairyman  is  difficult,  much  more  so 
is  that  of  the  Inspector. 

To  satisfy  himself  that  the  milk  in  the  churn  is  up  to 
standard,  when  a disclosure  as  mentioned  above  is  made,  the 
Inspector  should  be  prepared  to  take  a correct  sample,  and  this, 
it  is  submitted,  can  only  be  done  by  using  a sampling  tube. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Inspector  in  such  cases  does  not- 
take  a sample,  a dishonest  tradesman  will  soon  take  advantage 
of  him. 

The  question  is  a difficult  one  both  for  the  Inspectors  and 
the  honest  tradesman,  both  of  whom  would  desire  that  the  milk 
supplied  to  the  public  should  be  pure  and  up  to  the  standard. 

in  my  opinion,  the  methods  of  sampling  are  not  reliable, 
but  at  the  same  time  I do  not  see  how  they  can  be  improved, 
as  long  as  the  retail  milk  trade  is  carried  on  as  at  present. 

The  time  solution  of  the  difficulty,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  comparatively  new,  though  much  better,  system 
of  selling  milk  in  bottles. 

Experiment  No.  II. 

The  Colouring  of  Milk  and  Butter. 

Experiments  on  the  same  lines  as  those  undertaken  at  the 
Lincoln  and  Newcastle  Shows  {aide  reports  R.A.S.E.  Journal, 
Vol.  68,  p.  150,  and  69,  p.  201)  were  carried  out  in  the  Dairy 
at  Gloucester  during  two  days  of  the  week,  and  were  followed 
with  similar  results. 

Four  samples  of  milk  were  handed  to  the  audience  for 
inspection  : 

1.  Jersey  milk. 

2.  White  milk  from  another  breed. 

3.  Separated  milk  coloured,  so  as  to  be  deeper  in  colour 

than  the  Jersey  milk. 

4.  Separated  milk  uncoloured. 

On  every  occasion  the  'coloured  separated  milk  received 
the  largest  number  of  votes. 
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Coloured  Butter  and  Margarine. 

Two  lots  of  butter  were  selected,  one  made  from  Jersey 
milk,  the  otlier  from  white  milk. 

The  latter  was  divided  into  two  portions,  one  lot  being  left 
untouched,  the  other  coloured  to  resemble  the  Jersey. 

The  Jersey  butter  was  also  divided,  one  lot  being  shown 
in  its  natural  condition,  to  the  other  was  added  25  per  cent, 
of  margarine. 

The  four  samples  were  as  follow  : — 

1.  Pale  butter  (pure). 

2.  Jersey  butter  (pure). 

3.  Pale  butter  (coloured). 

4.  Margarine  (25  per  cent,  margarine,  75  per  cent.  Jersey 

butter). 

On  every  occasion  that  these  samples  were  submitted  to  the 
public,  the  margarine  received  the  greatest  number  of  votes, 
which  is  the  more  surprising,  as  plenty  of  time  was  allowed 
for  examination  of  all  the  samples. 

But  for  the  colouring  matter  in  the  margarine,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  mistake  would  not  have  been  made.  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  if  a reliable  method  for  ascertaining 
the  addition  of  colour  to  any  substance  could  be  found,  it 
would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage. 

Having  heard  that  an  instrument  called  a “ Tintometer  ” 
enabled  colours  to  be  analysed  with  accuracy,  I communicated 
with  the  inventor,  Mr.  J.  W.  Lovibond,  a short  time  before  the 
Show,  and  as  a result  Mr.  Lovibond  and  his  daughter  brought 
down  to  Gloucester  on  Saturday,  June  19,  a Tintometer, 
complete  with  the  necessary  coloured  glasses,  which  he  was 
kind  enough  to  leave  with  me  for  the  rest  of  the  show. 

Before  their  departure  on  Saturday,  however,  Mr.  and  Miss 
Lovibond  were  able  to  demonstrate  that  it  was  a comparatively 
easy  matter  to  ascertain  the  exact  combination  of  “dominant” 
colours — red,  yellow,  and  blue — necessary  to  match  -a  particular 
shade  of  colour  in  either  a sample  of  butter  or  milk,  and  from 
the  figures  on  the  coloured  glasses  used  in  the  Tintometer, 
which  were  graded  on  the  basis  of  equivalent  colour  value,  to 
calculate  the  percentage  of  black  (neutral  tint,  the  combination 
of  the  three  dominant  colours  in  equal  proportions)  to  either 
orange  or  yellow,  or  when  only  the  red  and  yellow  coloured 
glasses  were  used,  the  percentage  of  orange  to  yellow. 

The  following  experiment  will  perhaps  make  this  clear  : 
A sample  of  Jersey  butter  very  deep  in  colour  was  compared 
with  (a)  a sample  of  ordinary  shop  butter  and  (&)  a sample 
of  margarine,  the  colours  used  in  this  instance  being  red  and 
yellow  only. 
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The  results  as  disclosed  by  the  Tintometer  are  as  below  : — 


Glasses  used 

Colours  developed 

Percentage 
of  Orange 
to  Yellow 

Bed 

Yellow 

Orange 

Yellow 

Jersey  Butter  . 

2-i 

6-2 

2-4 

3-8 

63- 1 

Shop  Butter 

2-4 

5-6 

2-4 

3-2 

750 

Margarine 

2-5 

5-8 

2-5 

3-3 

75-7 

Taking  the  first  lot,  2'4  of  red  when  combined  with  24 
of  yellow  developes  24  orange.  Deducting  the  24  yellow 
which,  combined  with  the  24  red  made  the  24  orange, 
from  the  original  6‘2  yellow,  3’8  is  left  as  the  residue  of  the 
yellow  colour. 

The  percentage  of  orange  to  yellow  in  the  Jersey  butter 
therefore  works  out  at  634. 

To  the  ordinary  observer  the  Jersey  butter  appeared  the 
deeper  in  colour,  but  the  Tintometer  showed  that  the  per- 
centage of  orange  in  the  genuine  butter  was  less  than  in 
the  margarine,  and  also  that  the  shop  butter  was  evidently 
coloured  with  similar  material  to  that  in  the  margarine. 

To  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  appearance  of  annato 
and  other  butter  colouring  preparations,  this  revelation  will 
not  come  as  a surprise. 

•Subsequently  to  this,  samples  of  butter  made  in  the  dairy 
at  Gloucester  from  the  milks  of  certain  breeds  of  cattle  were 
sent  to  Mr.  Lovibond  for  examination.  These  were  examined 
by  him  with  the  three  dominant  coloured  glasses,  red,  yellow, 
and  blue,  and  the  developed  coloured  measurements  and 
percentages  are  shown  in  the  following  table. 


Colour  Measurements  op  Butter. 


Breed 

Colours  Developed 

Percentage 

of 

Black  to  Orarge 

Percentage 

of 

Black  to  Yellow 

Black 

Orange 

YeUow 

Shorthorn 

•08 

•98 

103 

7-54 

7-08 

Lincoln.  Red  do. 

•035 

114 

1-5 

2-97 

2-27 

Devon 

•023 

113 

1-45 

216 

107 

South  Devon  . 

•013 

1-05 

1-56 

1-22 

•826 

Ayrshire 

•056 

1-03 

1-45 

5^15 

3-65 

Longhorn 

•04 

1-14 

1-21 

3-39 

3-2 

Gloucester 

•046 

•9 

1-45 

4-86 

•307 

Jersey 

•045 

1-33 

213 

3-27 

2-99 

Guernsey 

•016 

1-51 

2-8 

1-04 

•56 

Kerry 

•02 

•89 

1-2 

2-18 

1-64 

Dexter  . 

•023 

•79 

•88 

2-82 

2-54 

Shop  Butter  . 

•880 

•73 

2-35 

64-65 

2-72 

Margarine 

•440 

•89 

1-76 

30-76 

2-0 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  pei-centage  of  black  to  orange 
in  the  shop  butter  and  margarine  is  very  much  in  excess 
of  that  shown  in  the  sample  of  pure  butter. 

For  further  information  and  illustrations  on  this  subject 
the  reader  is  referred  to  “ Measurement  of  Light  and  Colour 
Sensation,”  by  J.  W.  Lovibond,  G.  Gill  and  Sons,  and  “An 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Colour  Phenomena,”  by  the 
same  author,  now  published  by  the  Tintometer  Company. 

Experiment  No.  III. 

Wensleydale  Cheese. 

Experiments  in  making  these  cheeses,  similar  to  those 
carried  out  in  the  Dairy  at  the  Newcastle  Show  in  1908,  were 
repeated  at  Gloucester,  the  only  difference  in  the  making  being 
that  this  year  an  acidimeter  was  used  to  test  the  amount  of 
acid  developed  in  the  curd,  in  lieu  of  the  hot  iron  test,  the 
method  pursued  last  year  at  Newcastle. 

The  milk  from  the  following  breeds  was  selected  for 
the  experiment : — Shorthorn,  Red  Poll,  Devon  and  South 
Devon  (mixed),  Ayrshire,  Jersey,  Guernsey,  and  Kerry.  It 
was  originally  intended  to  use  twelve  gallons  of  morning’s  milk 
in  every  case,  but  after  the  first  day  it  was  found  that  sufficient 
milk  could  not  be  obtained  from  each  breed  in  the  morning, 
consequently  it  was  decided  to  use  six  gallons  from  the 
morning  and  six  from  the  evening  milkings ; the  mixing  of 
the  morning  and  evening  milks  being  in  accordance  with 
the  practice  prevailing  in  those  districts  where  Wensleydale 
cheeses  are  made. 

Two  cheeses,  Kerry  and  Guernsey  (No.  1),  were,  however, 
made  from  the  morning’s  milk  before  it  was  ascertained  that 
not  enough  milk  could  be  obtained  from  some  of  the  other 
breeds.  In  the  case  of  the  Guernsey,  a second  cheese  (Guernsey 
No.  2)  was  made,  but  time  did  not  allow  of  a second  cheese 
being  made  from  Kerry  milk.  The  mixed  Devon  milks  fell 
short  of  the  quantity  required,  only  eight  gallons  in  all  being 
obtained  from  the  two  milkings. 

The  object  of  the  experiment  was  to  ascertain  whether  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  from  the  experiments  at  Newcastle  were 
correct,  and  further  to  test  the  suitability  of  certain  other  milks 
for  making  cheeses  of  Wensleydale  quality. 

The  milks  were  all  heated  alike,  the  actual  process  of 
manufacture  being  similar  to  that  at  Newcastle,  as  described  in 
last  year’s  report,  save  that  with  the  mixed  morning  and  even- 
ing milks  only  a quarter  pint  of  the  starter  (lactic  acid  ferment) 
instead  of  from  half  to  one  pint  was  used,  and  as  mentioned 
above,  the  acidimeter  took  the  place  of  the  hot  iron  test. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  quantity  of  milk  used  in  each 
case,  the  weight  of  curd  before  salting,  after  bandaging,  when 
ripe,  and  the  loss  in  making,  as  also  the  acidity  developed. 


Breed 

Milk 

Weight  of  Curd 

Acidity 

Before 

salting 

When 

bandaged 

When 

ripe 

Loss  in 
making 

Gallons 

Lh. 

oz. 

Lb. 

OZ. 

Lb. 

OZ. 

Lb. 

OZ. 

Shorthorn  . 

12 

19 

0 

Not  weighed. 

9 

7 

— 

— 

■38 

Red  Poll  . 

12 

18 

12 

15 

2 

11 

2 

4 

0 

■48 

Devonand South 

Devon  . 

8 

13 

4 

10 

2 

7 

6 

2 

12 

■45 

Ayrshire  (No.  1) 

12 

17 

4 

12 

10 

9 

8 

3 

2 

■60 

Ayrshire  (No.  2) 

12 

18 

0 

16 

12 

11 

1 

5 

11 

■48 

Jersey 

12 

20 

8 

19 

4 

13 

8 

5 

12 

•45 

Guernsey  (No.l)* 

12 

15 

4 

12 

12 

10 

7 

2 

5 

'50 

Guernsey  (No.  2) 

12 

17 

8 

15 

6 

10 

3 

5 

3 

■43 

Kerry  * 

12 

15 

12 

14 

3 

11 

7 

2 

12 

■42 

* Morning’s  milk. 

Note. — The  weight  of  the  Shorthorn  curd,  when  bandaged,  was  not  recorded. 


The  cheeses  were  sent  off  by  kind  permission  of  Mr.  Rown- 
tree  to  his  dairy  at  Masham,  in  order  that  Miss  Sykes,  who 
made  the  cheeses,  might  look  after  them  until  they  were  ripe. 

On  September  27  they  were  all  finally  weighed  and  reported 
on  by  Miss  Sykes  as  follows  : — • 

Shorthorn. — Short  of  acid,  not  curing  well  ; wants  using  at 
once. 

Red  Poll. — Very  nice  flavour,  but  not  yet  ripe. 

Devon  and  South  Devon. — Showing  blue,  but  very  peculiar 
smoky  flavour  which  was  noticed  in  the  curd. 

Ayrshire  (No.  1). — Very  dry,  not  promising  well,  but 
may  improve.  This  cheese  developed  too  much  acid  in 
the  making,  for  which  reason  a second  cheese  was  made  from 
Ayrshire  milk. 

Ayrshire  (No.  2). — Nice  flavour  ; sound,  but  not  yet  ripe  ; 
rather  too  close  in  texture. 

Jersey. — Blue  ; ready  to  use  any  time  ; very  rich  ; not 
sufficient  salt  used,  and  consequently  will  not  keep  well. 

Guernsey  (No.  1). — Nice  flavour,  very  rich  in  quality,  but 
not  ripe  ; colour  very  yellow. 
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Guernsey  {No.  2). — Very  nice  flavour,  and  showing  blue  ; 
rich  and  good. 

Kerry. — Good  flavour  ; sound,  but  not  ripe  yet. 

In  consequence  of  this  report  and  on  Miss  Sykes’  recom- 
mendation, the  Shorthorn,  Devon.,  Jersey,  and  both  Guernsey 
cheeses  were  sent  up  to  the  offices  of  the  Society  in  London  for 
inspection,  the  remaining  cheeses  being  left  at  Masham. 

These  cheeses  were  tasted  shortly  after  their  arrival  in 
Bedford  Square  by  several  members  of  the  Council,  who 
confirmed  Miss  Sykes’  opinion. 

The  remaining  four  cheeses  were  kept  at  Masham  until  the 
end  of  October,  when  they  were  reported  upon  as  follows  : — 

Red  Poll. — Showing  blue,  and  very  nice  in  quality. 

Kerry. — Very  good  in  quality,  but  not  blue. 

Ayrshire  {No.  2). — Very  blue,  and  ready  to  use. 

Ayrshire  {No.  1). — As  hard  and  dry  as  when  last  reported  on. 

On  arrival  in  Bedford  Square  these  cheeses  were  also 
inspected  and  tasted  by  several  members  of  the  Dairy  Com- 
mittee, who  agreed  with  Miss  Sykes’  remarks. 

From  the  above  it  would  appear  that  from  '40 — ’50  is  the 
right  amount  of  acidity  in  the  curd  to  ensure  getting  good 
cheeses,  as  the  Shorthorn  curd  which  developed  only  "38  and 
the  Ayrshire  (No.  1),  which  showed  '60,  both  failed  to  produce 
the  good  quality  for  which  Wensleydale  cheeses  are  noted. 

The  experiments  at  Gloucester,  on  the  whole,  confirm  the 
opinions  expressed  in  last  year’s  report,  to  which  the  following 
additions  may  be  made  : — 

1.  That  milks  rich  in  fat  make  better  cheeses  than  the  poorer 
quality  milks,  and  produce  a heavier  weight  of  cheese,  but 
against  this  it  must  be  noted  that  there  is  always  more  risk 
in  using  rich  milk,  and  greater  care  is  required  in  the  making ; 
the  ripher  milks  also  require  more  salt.  That  the  use  of  the 
acidimeter  is  to  be  recommended,  and  from  ‘40 — ‘50  is  the 
right  amount  of  acidity  to  obtain  in  the  curd. 

It  is  only  due  to  Miss  Sykes  to  point  out  that  the  work  in 
carrying  out  and  storing  the  cheeses,  &c.,  received  from  her 
throughout  the  most  careful  and  intelligent  attention,  and  to 
her  and  to  Mr.  Rowntree,  for  allowing  the  cheeses  to  be  sent  to 
his  dairy,  the  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due. 

I desire  also  to  record  my  thanks  to  the  Assistant  Stewards, 
the  Hon.  John  R.  de  C.  Boscawen  and  Mr.  Alan  Gibson,  as  well 
as  to  Mr.  Gilbert  and  the  staff  of  the  Dairy. 

Ernest  Mathews. 


Little  Shardeloes, 
Amersham. 
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AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  EXHIBITION. 

It  was  very  gratifying  to  see  the  number  of  institutions 
devoted  to  either  agricultural  teaching  or  research,  or  to  both, 
which  took  advantage  of  the  Society’s  Show  at  Gloucester. 
It  was  noticeable  in  some  cases  more  especially  than  in  others, 
that  the  space  allotted,  which  of  necessity  cannot  be  large,  was 
barely  sufficient  to  allow  of  the  exhibits  being  seen  well 
enough  to  be  properly  appreciated.  It  therefore  becomes  a 
question  for  those  responsible  to  consider  whether  their  ex- 
hibitions are  not  getting  to  include  more  material  than  is 
desirable  or  even  warrantable. 

A considerable  portion  of  the  available  space  was  taken  up 
by  what  might  be  described  as  technical  exhibits  pure  and 
simple.  For  however  good  of  their  kind  many  of  the  specimens 
shown  may  have  been,  no  stretch  of  imagination  could  include 
them  in  a class  even  remotely  appertaining  to  agriculture. 

While  treating  of  this  matter  it  may  be  well  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  question  of  those  exhibits  illustrating  “ Nature 
Study  ” work.  That  this  subject,  granting  of  course  that  it 
be  skilfully  given  an  agricultural  bias,  is  of  inestimable  worth 
to  the  rural  community,  no  thinking  person  will  question. 
Nevertheless,  its  inclusion  at  the  expense  of  more  advanced 
matter  might  conceivably  become,  unless  due  caution  and 
discretion  be  observed,  a drawback  to  the  advantages  that 
ought  to  accrue  from  this  Exhibition. 

Exhibitors  in  this  department  of  the  R.A.S.E.’s  Show  may 
be  held  to  incur  some  responsibility  in  undertaking  to  illusti-ate 
to  the  farmers  of  England  what  they  are  doing  to  further  his 
interests.  The  agriculturist  going  round  the  various  stalls 
may  well  want  to  see  illustrations  of  the  latest  development 
of  knowledge  that  is  likely  to  help  him  in  his  business.  He 
may  reasonably  expect  to  receive  explanations  about  the 
various  exhibits  that  will  enable  him  to  understand,  and 
therefore  be  the  better  able  to  apply,  the  many  intricate  details 
which  freshly  acquired  knowledge  may  introduce  into  his 
practice.  Moreover,  in  the  case  of  every  intelligent  farmer  who 
happens  to  be  the  father  of  a family,  there  will  be  above  all  a 
desire  to  find  out  whether  the  College  dr  University  training 
available  is  so  ordered  as  ,to  be  of  the  utmost  possible  value  to 
his  son. 

In  the  present  state  of  agricultural  opinion  there  is  even 
more  remaining  to  be  done.  A certain  number  of  men,  not  so 
many  it  is  true  as  formerly,  but  still  numerous,  go  to  this 
particular  department  simply  to  scoff  at  the  education  which 
they  themselves  never  received.  To  convince  the  individual 
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of  tfiis  class  that  his  success — for  it  is  only  successful  men  who 
can  afford  to  scoff — was  won  in  spite  of,  and  not  because  of 
want  of  education,  is  no  small  part  of  the  exhibitor’s  duty. 

These  objects  are  so  important  and  the  process  of  attaining 
them  such  a vast  field,  that  when  one  considers  the  very 
limited  space  available,  one  might  suggest  without  presumption 
that  the  inclusion  of  altogether  an  undue  proportion  of  exhibits 
illustrating  “ Nature  Study  ” is  of  doubtful  advantage,  and 
that  others  not  even  remotely  connected  with  agriculture  are 
altogether  de  trop. 

Mr.  Bowen-Jones,  whose  experience  of  such  work  must  be 
unique,  once  again  acted  as  Steward  to  this  Exhibition. 

The  following  account  of  the  exhibits  must,  owing  to  the 
demands  upon  our  space,  be  very  brief.  A very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  readers  of  this  Journal  will,  it  is  hoped  from 
knowing  the  great  crowds  that  thronged  the  Exhibition,  have 
seen  everything  that  was  to  be  seen  for  themselves. 

The  first  exhibit  figured  in  the  catalogue  was  that  of  the 
Lawes  Agricultural  Trust.  No  agricultui’ist  with  the  slightest 
pretension  to  acumen  could  fail  to  notice  the  extraordinary 
interest  of  a series  of  maps  which  was  on  view  here.  These 
maps,  showing  how  certain  crops,  different  kinds  of  live-stock, 
and  other  agricultural  matters  may  be  found  to  be  associated 
with  different  soil  formations,  make  up  an  agricultural  survey 
of  the  south-eastern  counties  which,  for  detailed  information, 
must  be  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  British  rural 
investigation.  The  producers  of  this  work  have  set  an  example 
which  must  furnish  inspiration  to  all  those  who  seek  for  truth 
in  matters  affecting  the  world’s  knowledge  of  agriculture. 

The  Eoyal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  had  many 
interesting  items  besides  the  collection  of  the  Society’s 
publications.  The  Botanical  Department  showed  many 
exhibits  illustrating  the  latest  developments  in  the  various 
problems  under  investigation.  The  Zoological  Department 
showed  some  coloured  diagrams  of  insect  pests.  There  was 
also  a display  of  graphic  answers  to  the  many  questions  that 
Dr.  Voelcker  is  investigating  for  the  Society  at  the  Woburn 
Experimental  Station.  It  was  to  be  seen  that  in  the  cases  of 
acidity  in  soils  and  the  use  of  lime,  and  in  the  division  of 
soils  into  their  component  parts  and  the  influence  of  magnesia 
progress  had  been  made,  last  year’s  work  having  brought  out 
further  useful  information.  The  Soya  Bean  and  Soya  Bean 
Cake,  the  novelty  which  constitutes  so  welcome  an  addition 
to  the  concentrated  feeding  stuffs  used  on  the  ' farm,  were 
on  view.  Per  contra  the  skilful  admixture  of  sawdust  and 
gypsum  which  the  Society  has  been  so  successful  in  pre- 
venting certain  dealers  from  passing  off  as  “ schules,”  was  also 
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to  be  seen.  Even  did  space  allow  of  it,  cold  print  could  give 
no  adequate  idea  of  the  interest  of  this  exhibit.  Once  again 
was  this  much  enhanced,  as  visitors  had  the  advantage  of 
Mr.  H.  M.  Freear’s  interesting  and  untiring  efforts  to  explain 
the  innumerable  items  necessary  to  illustrate  the  complicated 
matters  dealt  with  in  the  Exhibition. 

The  Cambridge  University  Department  of  Agriculture 
provided  the  next  display  found  mentioned  in  the  catalogue. 
Almost  4he  whole  of  the  space  in  their  bay  was  occupied 
in  showing  how  the  problems  of  plant  breeding  are  being 
investigated.  Here  were  to  be  seen  the  different  varieties, 
gathered  from  all  over  the  world,  of  wheat  and  barley  used 
as  “ parents.”  Graphically  set  out,  this  exhibit  showed 
how  the  different  characters  found  either  in  wheat  or  barley 
are  to  be  combined  by  cross  breeding.  Furthermore,  it  was 
demonstrated  how  good  qualities  can  be  retained  and  bad 
qualities  rejected  by  selection  from  among  the  “ hybrid  ” 
plants  obtained  by  such  crossing.  In  the  case  of  wheat  the 
illustration  was  carried  still  further,  for  loaves  were  on 
view  made  from  wheat  which  had  received  the  “ strength  ” 
necessary  to  the  shapeliness  of  the  loaf  from  a foreign  parent. 
This  “ strength,”  it  should  be  noted,  had  been  combined  with 
the  heavy  cropping  power  of  the  British  grain.  A corner 
of  this  exhibit  was  devoted  to  showing  how  it  is  hoped  that  in 
the  future  such  useful  breeding  may  be  carried  on  with  live- 
stock as  well  as  with  plants. 

The  South-Eastern  Agricultural  College,  Wye,  Kent. — 
Fungoid  pests  and  insect  enemies  attacking  fruit  was  the 
main  entry  shown  by  this  College.  Admirably  set  out  and 
labelled  in  a distinct  and  very  instructive  manner,  numberless 
forms  of  life  had  been  brought  from  the  east  of  England  to 
illustrate  this  subject.  The  educational  value  of  these  living 
examples  is  inestimable,  as  is  also  that  of  the  appliances  and 
materials  found  to  be  successful  in  eradicating  or  suppressing 
the  innumerable  enemies  of  the  fruit  farmer.  The  difficulty 
of  mounting  dried  specimens,  laborious  as  this  work  is,  is  as 
nothing  when  one  considers  the  trouble  which  must  have 
been  taken  to  get  together  the  display  of  live  things  which 
was  shown  in  this  stand.  “ Wools  of  various  breeds  of  sheep 
illustrating  different  qualities,  &c.f  was  also  an  excellent 
exhibit,  and  when  one  considers  the  possibilities  there  are  for 
increasing  knowledge  as  to  what  is  “ quality,”  how  it  may 
be  obtained,  and  how,  when  once  obtained,  it  should  be  cared 
for  by  the  wool  farmer,  its  usefulness  is  undeniable. 

The  Agricultural  Education  Association  collection  of  leaflets 
was  much  the  same  as  in  previous  years.  No  doubt  there 
were  many  new  issues  containing  valuable  information,  but 
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as  it  was  not  found  practicable  to  ascertain  which  they  were, 
it  is  not  possible  to  comment  upon  theni. 

The  Royal  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester,  showed  by 
many  interesting  items  that  it  was  anxious  and  fully  equal 
to  the  task  of  representing  local  advanced  agricultural  educa- 
tion on  the  occasion  of  the  “ Royal’s  ” first  visit  to  Gloucester 
after  an  interval  of  fifty-seven  years.  A very  neat  arrangement 
of  framed  photographs,  revolving  in  a case,  showed  an 
admirable  way  of  economising  space  well  worthy  of  adoption 
by  other  exhibitors  in  the  future.  Often  much  that  is  well 
worth  studying  is,  in  the  crowded  state  of  an  exhibition, 
difiBcult  to  get  at  for  want  of  proper  display.  It  was  gratifying 
to  see  that  this,  the  doyen  of  the  Colleges  believes  in  practical 
instruction,  as  was  shown  by  some  very  excellent  working 
models  made  by  the  students. 

The  Harper-Adams  Agricultural  College,  Newport,  Salop. — 
While  previously  it  has  been  mentioned  that  the  inclusion 
of  nature-study  matter  in  these  exhibits  may,  by  crowding 
out  other  matter,  interfere  with  the  more  advanced  work 
that  educationists  have  in  hand,  one  can  but  mark  the 
excellence  of  the  display  of  this  kind  at  the  stall'  of  this 
College.  The  portable  model  of  a working  garden  was  as 
obviously  useful  as  it  was  simple  and  ingenious.  There 
were  also  to  be  seen  here  other  instructive  items  covering  a 
wide  range  of  subjects,  and  including  a very  complete  exhibit 
of  “ Dairy  Produce  to  illustrate  the  work  done  by  students." 

The  National  Fruit  and  Cider  Institute  brought  prominently 
before  the  visitors  the  results  of  many  useful  investigations 
carried  out  by  the  Institute  in  the  interests  of  the  orchard 
owners  and  fruit  growers  of  Great  Britain.  The  influence 
of  soil  upon  fruit,  the  effect  of  good  pruning  contrasted 
with  that  of  bad  pruning,  and  ciders  fermented  with  different 
yeasts,  were  all  displayed  graphically  in  an  instructive  manner. 
Methylated  spirit  and  colza  oil  mixture,  a new,  cheap,  and 
efficacious  wash,  was  not  only  to  be  seen,  but  all  who  cared  to 
listen  could  learn  how  and  when  it  should  be  painted  on  the 
affected  bark  of  the  apple  tree,  so  as  to  secure  results  as  suc- 
cessful as  those  already  obtained  by  its  use  at  the  Institute. 

Royal  Meteorological  Society,  70  Victoria  Street,  West- 
minster.— The  interesting  exhibit  of  the  Royal  Meteorological 
Society,  which  illustrated  their  educational  work,  was  arranged 
on  similar  lines  to  their  exhibits  at  the  Shows  at  Lincoln 
and  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Much  local  information  as  regards 
rainfall  and  other  climatic  conditions,  chiefly  in  a diagram- 
matic form,  was  also  included. 

At  the  Climatological  Station  in  the  grounds  adjoining 
the  Exhibition  building,  Mr.  W.  Marriott  gave  demonstrations 
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each  day  on  the  “Method  of  taking  Weather  Observations,” 
which  included  the  ascent  of  registering  balloons  with 
meteorographs,  or  pilot  balloons  for  ascertaining  the  drift 
of  the  upper  currents  of  the  atmosphere.  Registering  balloons 
with  a meteorograph  attached  for  recording  the  pressure  and 
temperature  were  sent  up  on  the  22nd,  23rd,  and  24th  June. 
Two  of  the  meteorographs,  dropped  when  the  balloons  burst, 
were  found  and  returned.  The  balloon  on  the  23rd  fell  near 
Marlborough,  37  miles  south-east  by  east,  and  that  on  the 
24th  fell  at  Bromsgrove,  43  miles  north  of  Gloucester.  The 
records  showed  that  the  temperature  decreased  uniformly 
up  to  between  5 and  6 miles,  above  that  height  the  temperature 
increased  somewhat,  and  then  kept  nearly  stationary  up  to 
the  height  point  reached  by  the  balloons,  about  12  miles. 
On  the  23rd  the  lowest  temperature  recorded  was  — 5S°  F. 
at  a height  of  5'8  miles,  and  on  the  24th  the  lowest 
temperature  was  — 63°  F.  at  5-9  miles.  These  differences 
in  temperature  may  possibly  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  balloon  on  the  23rd  ascended  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
cyclone,  while  that  on  the  24th  ascended  on  the,  western 
side  of  the  cyclone,  which  was  the  cause  of  the  wet  and 
unsettled  weather  during  the  time  of  the  Show. 

The  following  extract  from  the  “Monthly  Weather  Report” 
for  June  describes  the  unusual  weather  conditions  which 
prevailed  during  this  period  : — 

“ On  the  morning  of  the  19th  the  high-pressure  area  was  taking  up  a 
more  southerly  position  on  the  ocean  westward  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and 
there  were  indications  of  the  existence  of  a disturbance  to  the  westward  or 
south-westward  of  Iceland.  Wireless  ref'Orts  from  steamers  beyond  the  north 
of  Ireland  showed  that  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  depression  was 
rapidly  spreading  down  upon  our  north-western  coasts.  Subsequent  reports, 
however,  disclosed  a cyclonic  system  which  was  extraordinarily  slow  and 
erratic  in  its  movements.  Its  minimum  of  pressure  did  not  reach  the 
neighbourhood  of  Galway  until  the  evening  of  the  21st.  Growing  deeper  it 
passed  back  to  Mayo  by  next  morning,  the  barometer  sinking  below  29‘5  in. 
over  the  kingdom  generally,  and  at  Blacksod  Point  it  touched  29'18  in.,  the 
lowest  reading  for  the  month.  Then  gradually  diminishing  in  intensity  the 
system  wandered  on  an  irregular  path  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Southampton 
by  the  morning  of  the  24th,  afterwards  passing  across  south-eastern  England 
to  the  Wash  and  the  lower  part  of  the  North  Sea.  Eeturning  westward  its 
centre  reached  the  Yorkshire  coast  in  the  morning  of  the  27th,  and  two  days 
later  the  disturbance  was  completely  dispersed  over  the  north  of  Ireland,  other 
shallow  depressions  then  appearing  on  the  Continent  between  Spain  and 
Scandinavia. 

The  19th  witnessed  the  end  of  the  dry  weather,  and  from  the  20th  to  the 
close  of  the  month  the  conditions  were  of  a most  disturbed  character,  nearly 
the  entire  period  being  under  the  influence  of  the  slow-moving  pressiu-e  system 
whose  progress  has  been  described  above.  Every  day  thunderstorms  were 
experienced,  and  except  on  the  25th,  26th,  and  30th,  they  affected  extensive 
regions  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  England.  Eain  was  general, 
frequently  heavy,  and  in  some  localities  accompanied  by  hail.  At  Clifton 
1'3  in.  was  measured  on  the  20th.  On  the  21st,  rainfall  exceeding  an  inch 
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occurred  in  various  parts  of  Ireland,  1'6  in.  at  Blacksod  Point,  also  at 
liothesay.  Next  day  the  largest  falls  were  all  in  the  north,  1'3  in.  at  Carlisle, 
Colmonell,  Kilmarnock,  Glasgow,  and  Wick,  and  1'7  in.  at  Dumfries.  More 
than  an  inch  fell  in  the  Birmingham  district  on  the  23rd,  and  in  eastern 
Ireland,  Bray  had  1'2  in.,  and  Kingstown  1’4  in.  There  were  again  several 
large  amounts  over  England  on  the  24th,  ranging  up  to  1'5  in.  at  Garforth, 
and  in  Ireland,  Broadford,  Clare,  had  1’4  in.  On  the  28th  Ruthin  had  a fall 
of  1'5  in.” 

It  is  impossible  to  conclude  even  this  brief  report  without 
alluding  to  the  unremitting  attention  and  courtesy  shown 
by  all  the  officials  on  duty  at  the  various  stalls,  for,  without 
the  very  interesting  explanations  given  by  these  gentlemen, 
much  of  the  very  instructive  material  on  view  could  not 
have  been  adequately  appreciated. 


FORESTRY  EXHIBITION  AT  GLOUCESTER, 

1909. 

This  exhibition  was  undoubtedly  the  most  important  forestry 
collection  ever  seen  in  England.  Great  credit  is  due  to  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  the  Royal  English  Arboricultural  Society 
with  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  in  the  organisation  of  this 
splendid  series  of  exhibits,  which  comprised  no  less  than  248 
separate  entries,  and  illustrated  in  an  admirable  manner  the 
whole  field  of  sylviculture,  utilisation  of  timber,  and  forest 
pi’otection. 

For  the  first  time,  a gold  medal  was  offered  for  the  best 
general  collection  of  exhibits  in  the  Forestry  Section  of  the 
Show,  and  this  no  doubt  stimulated  interest  amongst  land- 
owners  and  foresters.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  this  gold 
medal  will  be  offered  annually,  in  the  future,  and  become  a 
permanent  attraction  to  exhibitors. 

The  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  the  Earl  of  Dudley,  who 
must  be  congratulated  on  the  energy  displayed  by  his  forester, 
Mr.  Braid.  The  selection  and  preparation  of  this  exhibit  from 
Witley  Court  must  have  extended  over  many  months,  and  have 
involved  great  labour  and  care.  The  Earl  of  Dudley  succeeded 
in  obtaining  seven  silver  medals  and  one  bronze  medal  in  the 
fifteen  competitive  classes,  and  also  made  a good  show  in 
the  five  non-competitive  classes.  Equal  praise  must  also  be 
given  to  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes,  F.R.S.,  for  his  valuable  contribution 
to  the  Show,  which  illustrated  in  a striking  manner  the  uses  to 
which  many  of  our  home-grown  timbers  can  be  applied.  Of 
the  other  exhibitors,  Mr.  Morgan  P.  Price,  Earl  Beauchamp, 
the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  and  Mr.  T.  J.  M. 
More  may  be  singled  out  for  the  interest  and  excellence  of 
their  varied  exhibits. 
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With  regard  to  the  production  of  our  staple  hard  woods — 
oak,  ash,  elm,  and  heech — the  exhibits  in  Class  1°  from  nine 
competitors  showed  that  in  technical  quality  England  can 
supply  as  good  timber  of  these  species  as  any  part  of  the  world. 
The  Earl  of  Dudley  showed  two  oak  planks,  30  in.  wide,  which 
were  absolutely  flawless.  These  were  cut  from  the  butt  of  a 
tree,  140  years  old,  that  had  grown  in  a mixed  wood  of  oak, 
ash,  and  chestnut.  Earl  Beauchamp  showed  planks  nearly  as 
good,  26  in.  wide,  cut  from  an  oak  tree,  growing  in  heavy  clay 
land,  amidst  pasture.  The  supply  of  oak  of  the  first  class  is  a 
limited  one,  seeing  that  the  great  forests  of  Quercus  alba  in 
the  United  States  are  now  being  cut  to  a finish  ; and  the  oak 
woods  on  the  continent  of  Europe  will  probably  not  continue 
to  yield  in  the  future  much  for  export.  Oak  can  scarcely  be 
usually  recommended  as  a tree  to  plant  as  an  investment,  but 
there  is  a chance  that  where  it  can  be  grown  quickly  on  deep 
loam  it  may  give  at  no  distant  date  a handsome  return. 

While  there  may  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  advisability  of 
growing  oak  for  profit,  nothing  can  be  said  against  the  desira- 
bility of  planting  ash  in  suitable  situations,  and  of  encouraging 
the  growth  of  selected  ash  poles  in  mixed  woods.  The  ash 
shown  at  Glloucester  in  Class  1"  was  of  exceptionally  good 
quality  ; and  two  planks,  23  in.  in  width,  from  Witley  Court, 
were  quite  flawless.  These  were  cut  from  a tree,  seventy-five 
years  old,  grown  in  deep  moist  sandy  loam,  at  260  ft.  elevation, 
near  a stream,  in  mixture  with  oak,  chestnut,  and  beech.  Ash 
in  such  situations  grows  tall  and  straight,  producing  white  and 
clean  timber,  with  annual  rings,  varying  from  five  to  eight  per 
inch.  The  interesting  series  of  boards  of  different  species  of 
trees,  grown  on  different  soils,  from  Witley  Court,  shown  in 
Class  6“,  proved  that  in  similar  mixed  woods,  ash  is  quite  as 
good  on  clayey  loam  as  on  sandy  loam.  Where  the  soil  was 
stiff  clay,  the  trees  were  small  in  size  and  inclined  to  be  black- 
hearted at  an  early  age,  the  timber  being  inferior  in  quality 
and  much  slower  in  growth,  with  the  rings  about  seven  per 
inch  near  the  centre  and  eighteen  per  inch  on  the  outer  side. 
On  light  calcareous  and  light  dry  sandy  soils,  the  ash  was 
still  poorer  in  quality,  the  trees  becoming,  as  shown  by  the 
exhibits,  black-hearted  before  they  attained  sixty  years  of  age. 
On  light  sandy  soil,  at  600  ft.  elevation,  the  ash  remained 
stunted  and  was  badly  cankered. 

The  English  elm  is  usually  only  seen  in  hedge-rows  in  the 
south  of  England,  and  has  rarely  been  introduced  into  our 
woodlands.  A board,  32  in.  wide,  from  Witley  Court,  cut 
from  a tree  growing  in  a mixed  crop  of  oak  and  chestnut,  was 
remarkably  clean  and  free  from  knots,  and  superior  to  the 
hedge-row  elm  sent  by  the  other  exhibitors.  The  elm  is 
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rather  a neglected  tree  as  a component  of  deciduous  woods  : 
and  as  both  the  English  elm  and  the  Huntingdon  elm  are, 
in  the  south  of  England  at  least,  fast-growing  trees,  which 
would  act  as  soil-improvers,  they  might  be  planted  success- 
fully in  many  situations. 

The  specimens  of  beech  were  very  fine  ; but  nothing  of 
special  interest  was  shown,  except  one  of  Mr.  Elwes’  numerous 
exhibits,  a wonderfully  well-preserved  plank,  many  hundreds 
of  years  old,  taken  from  the  foundation  of  Winchester 
Cathedral.  The  importance  of  beech  in  sylviculture  is  now 
universally  admitted  by  British  foresters  ; but  the  price 
remains  low,  except  in  the  Chilterns,  and  nothing  has  been 
done  to  extend  the  use  and  enhance  the  price  of  beech  timber 
in  this  country.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  seeing  how  largely 
this  wood  is  used  for  railway  sleepers  in  France  and  Germany. 
It  is  also,  in  Denmark  and  France,  increasing  in  importance 
for  making  casks.  It  pays  apparently,  as  I saw  last  summer, 
to  export  beech  staves  Horn  the  banks  of  the  Drina  in  Servia 
as  far  as  Marseilles.  I may  note  here  that  the  subject  of  the 
extension  of  the  profitable  use  of  many  kinds  of  home-grown 
timber  is  greatly  neglected,  though  at  the  Gloucester  Show  it 
was  illustrated  by  some  of  Mr.  Elwes’  exhibits. 

In  Class  3“,  Specimens  of  Miscellaneous  Kinds  of  Broad- 
leaved Timber,  a good  show  was  made  by  the  Marquis  of 
Exeter,  thirteen  species  ; Earl  Beauchamp,  twelve  species  ; and 
the  Earl  of  Dudley,  twenty  species.  With  this  group  must  be 
mentioned  the  magnificent  collection,  shown  by  Mr.  Elwes,  of 
about  100  different  species  of  British-grown  timbers,  which 
were  shown  on  both  sides  of  the  Education  Building.  Many 
rare  and  interesting  kinds  were  included,  amongst  which  I may 
mention  a fine  board  of  grey  poplar,  with  wavy  grain  ; a board 
of  black  poplar  {Populiis  nigra),  showing  curious  figure,  cut 
from  a tree  with  a burry  trunk ; a plank  of  the  hop-hornbeam 
(Ostrya),  one  of  the  rarest  trees  in  cultivation  ; black  walnut,'  a 
fine  plank,  nearly  3 ft.  wide,  and  equal  in  quality  to  imported 
wood  from  America  ; birch,  a plank  with  remarkable  figure, 
resembling  the  kind  that  is  so  much  valued  in  Finland  and 
northern  Russia  ; Quercus  Ilex,  a quartered  board  from  an  old 
tree,  showing  a beautiful  grain  and  dark  heartwood,  &c. 

The  most  interesting  species  in  this  section,  from  a sylvi- 
cultural point  of  view,  were  perhaps  the  Black  Walnut,  already 
referred  to,  the  Turkey  Oak,  and  Spanish  Chestnut.  The  two 
latter,  trees  of  southern  Europe,  which  grow  with  great  vigour 
in  the  southern  parts  of  England  and  Ireland,  are  worth 

* This  tree  can  possibly  be  grown  for  profit  on  good  soil  in  the  south  of 
England,  as  it  produces  an  excellent  timber  which  sells  at  a very  high  price, 
which  may  possibly  increase  in  future  years. 
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perhaps  some  special  attention.  The  Turkey  Oak,  it  is  true, 
both  in  its  own  home  (as  in  the  Balkan  States)  and  also  in 
England,  produces  timber,  which  is  rather  despised,  as  it  is 
unsuitable  for  use  out-of-doors  ; but  it  is  of  value  for  indoor 
work.  Its  possible  use  is  for  planting  in  small  quantity,  in 
mixture  with  the  sessile  oak,  on  hilly  land.  It  would  probably 
serve,  with  its  rather  shade-bearing  quality,  as  a substitute  for 
beech  to  some  extent.  In  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world  where 
oak  forests  naturally  occur  it  is  noticeable  that  two  species  are 
found  growing  together — one  allied  to  the  common  oak, 
producing  acorns  in  the  first  year  ; the  other,  like  the  red  oak  of 
America  or  Q.  Cerris,  ripening  its  fruit  in  the  second  year. 
A very  fine  plank  of  Turkey  Oak  was  shown  by  Lord  Dudley. 
The  Lucombe  Oak  (the  original  tree,  and  not  its  descendants), 
which  is  very  vigorous  in  growth,  might  also  serve  for  the  same 
purpose  as  the  Turkey  Oak,  and  Mr.  Elwes  showed  a beautiful 
cabinet  made  of  this  wood. 

The  Spanish  Chestnut  is  one  of  the  broad-leaved  trees,  the 
cultivation  of  which  might  be  increased  on  suitable  soils  in  the 
southern  parts  of  England  and  Ireland.  The  Earl  of  Dudley 
showed  a good  plank,  27  in.  wide,  from  a tree  ninety-five  years 
old,  which  had  grown  in  mixture  with  oak,  ash,  and  larch,  on 
deep  sandy  loam  in  a sheltered  situation.  This  tree  contained 
about  170  cubic  feet  of  timber.  Mr.  Braid  informed  me  that,  at 
Witley  Court,  chestnut  timber  on  sandy  loam  and  on  clayey 
loam  was  practically  free  from  shake.  It  grows,  however, 
faster  on  sandy  loam  than  on  clayey  loam.  On  dry  deep  sand 
it  is  slow  in  growth  and  inferior  in  quality.  In  Class  6°,  a 
specimen  illustrated  well  the  ill  effects  of  altitude  and  exposure 
on  this  species.  At  700  ft.  elevation,  in  an  exposed  situation, 
the  chestnut  had  only  attained  4 ft.  in  height  at  forty  years 
old.  Another  specimen  showed  its  distaste  for  lime — a tree 
growing  on  calcareous  soil,  though  favoured  by  a low  sheltered 
situation,  being  only  21  ft.  high  at  seventy-eight  years  old  ; 
and  most  of  the  chestnuts  that  had  been  planted  here  had  died. 

I need  not  refer  in  detail  to  the  many  interesting  exhibits 
of  coniferous  timber,  which  were  shown  in  Classes  2“  and  4“. 
Mr.  T.  J.  M.  More,  of  Linley  Hall,  showed  a log  cut  from 
a larch  tree  which  is  said  to  have  been  planted  in  1738,  a week 
before  the  famous  larch  trees  of  Dunkeld  and  from  the  same 
batch  of  seedlings.  The  seed  is  stated  to  have  been  brought 
from  the  Tyrol  by  Robert  More,  M.P.,  F.R.S.  This  old  larch 
grew  on  oolite  at  about  700  ft.  elevation.  In  Class  11“  Mr. 
More  obtained  the  first  prize  for  an  excellent  gate  made  out 
of  the  timber  of  this  tree. 

Earl  Beauchamp,  in  one  of  the  non-competitive  classes, 
showed  ten  remarkable  larch  poles  which  were  cut  out  of 
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a plantation  at  Ketford,  Dymock,  which  gained  the  silver 
medal  in  one  of  the  plantation  competitions.  This  plantation 
was  made  nineteen  years  ago  with  four-year-old  plants,  and 
averaged  800  poles  to  the  acre.  The  poles  measured  about 
45  ft.  in  length,  from  the  butt  to  a point  near  the  tip,  where 
they  were  2 in.  in  diameter,  the  total  length  of  the  trees 
being  about  50  ft. 

There  were  three  exhibits  illustrating  the  different  rates 
of  growth  and  varying  qualities  of  the  wood  of  Scots  Pine, 
grown  under  varied  conditions  of  soil  and  climate. 

Mr.  M.  P.  Price  had  taken  great  pains  to  collect  a most 
interesting  series  of  boards  and  sections  as  follows  : — 

A.  Dantzic  fir,  imported  from  Dantzic,  showing  coarse 
grain  and  large  but  sound  knots.  Mr.  Price  states  that  such 
timber  is  of  chief  value  for  beams,  rafters,  and  sills. 

B.  Section  of  trunk  of  Scots  Pine  brought  by  Mr.  Price 
from  the  forests  of  the  Ulea  river,  in  Finland  (lat.  64°  50').  This 
tree  grew  on  loose  porous  sand. 

C.  First  Archangel  Redwood,  imported  from  Archangel, 
showing  the  finest  quality  of  Scots  Pine  available  ; used  for 
first-class  joinery  work. 

D.  Boards  and  sections,  cut  from  Scots  Pine  grown  on 
red  clay  in  the  Severn  Vale  : open-grained,  sappy,  and  knotty  ; 
used  as  boarding  and  rafters  for  sheds,  and  for  estate  purposes. 

E.  Specimens  of  Scots  Pine,  grown  on  the  old  red  sand- 
stone in  Monmouthshire  : coarse,  open  and  sappy  ; considered 
by  Mr.  Price  to  equal  imported  3rd  Archangel. 

From-  Witley  Court  there  were  four  sets  of  boards  of 
Scots  Pine  : — 


Tears 

old 

Crop,  soil,  and 
situation 

Width  of 
plank 

Heartwood 

Sapwood 

A 

125 

Pure  crop  ; on  light 
sand,  gravelly  sub- 
soil ; low  altitude. 

27  in. 

21  in.  wide, 
64  rings. 

3J  in.  wide 
on  each  side, 
58  rings. 

B 

130 

Mixed  with  beech ; 
sandy  soil  o v e r 
gravel ; 900  feet  alti- 
tude, exposed  hill. 

15i  in. 

10|in.wide, 
68  rings. 

2i  in.  wide 
on  each  side, 
60  rings. 

C 

95 

Pure  crop  ; deep 
sand  ; 250  feet  alti- 
tude. 

23^  in. 

6J  in.  wide, 
33  rings. 

8|  in.  wide 
on  each  side, 
61  rings. 

D 

53 

Mixed  with  oak 
and  spruce  ; clay 
soil  ; low  altitude. 

13i  in. 

6 in.  wide, 

22  rings. 

3i  in.  wide 
on  each  side, 
23  rings. 

A -was  a remarkably  fine  board  with  deep  red  heartwood  ; B a good  board 
with  bright  red  heartwoodi;  C and  D had  developed  little  heartwood,  that  of 
D being  very  dull  in  colour, 
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Mr.  Elwes  showed  planks  of  Scots  Pine,  grown  on  his  estate 
at  Colesborne  : — 

A.  From  a tree  quickly  grown  on  clay  soil  : coarse  in 
texture,  nearly  half  being  sapwood,  but  free  from  knots.  Mr. 
Price  considered  this  to  be  intermediate  in  quality  between 
2nd  and  3rd  Archangel. 

B.  From  a tree  grown  slowly  on  oolite : finely  grained  and 
sappy,  free  from  knots  ; considered  by  Mr.  Price  to  be  equal 
to  2nd  Archangel. 

The  Farl  of  Dudley  also  showed  in  Class  6“  a large  number 
of  boards  and  sections  of  larch,  of  various  ages,  and  grown 
under  varied  conditions.  Trees  grown  in  dense  crops  had  long 
stems,  the  sections  showing  close  and  regular  annual  rings  ; 
those  grown  in  open  order  had  short  boles,  with  sections 
exhibiting  wide  and  irregular  rings.  With  regard  to  soil,  Mr. 
Braid  supplied  the  following  notes  : — Larch  grown  on  very 
deep  sand  show  vigorous  groyrth  in  the  early  stages,  but  do  not 
attain  a large  size,  and  are  at  their  best  when  about  sixty  years 
old.  Larch  grown  on  poor  calcareous  soil,  on  a low  hill-side 
with  a north  aspect,  were  of  good  quality  and  growth,  maturing 
about  sixty  years  of  age.  Larch  grown  on  stiff  clay,  as  scattered 
trees  amidst  oak,  were  poor  in  growth,  and  showed  signs  of 
decay  when  sixty-five  years  old.  The  largest  and  finest 
specimens  of  larch,  of  which  specimen  planks  about  2 ft.  wide 
were  sent  from  Witley  Court,  were  cut  from  trees  about 
ninety-five  years  old,  grown  on  light  sandy  loam  in  a low 
situation,  scattered  singly  through  a wood  of  Spanish  Chestnut, 
Oak,  and  Ash. 

In  Class  8,  Farl  Beauchamp  was  the  only  exhibitor.  He 
sent  an  interesting  series  of  specimen  stems,  with  boards  cut 
from  them,  of  Scots  and  Austrian  Pines,  Spruce,  Larch,  and 
Oak,  illustrating  the  effect  of  dense  and  thin  crops  on  the 
suppression  of  branches  and  the  resultant  quality  of  the 
timber. 

In  Classes  7 and  9,  the  Farl  of  Dudley  made  a surprisingly 
varied  and  extensive  exhibit,  which  exceeded  what  one  often 
sees  of  the  same  kind  in  permanent  forestry  museums.  The 
specimens  illustrating  the  effects  of  good  and  bad  pruning, 
of  summer  and  winter  pruning,  were  well  chosen.  Other 
specimens  illustrated  in  great  detail  the  injuries  done  to  forest 
trees  by  animals,  parasites  like  mistletoe  and  woodbine,  fungi, 
&c.  I noticed  specimens  showing  the  attacks  of  water-voles  on 
poplars  and  willows,  3 in.  in  diameter  at  the  butt.  There  were 
some  interesting  examples  of  larch  canker  {Pezisa)  following 
definite  wounds,  as  peeling  by  rabbits  ; and  in  one  case,  where 
a larch  growing  in  a hollow  had  its  leading  shoot  killed  by 
frost,  the  canker  commenced  to  show  at  the  base  of  the  dead 
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leader.  The  damage  done  by  woodbine  and  mistletoe  was 
turned  to  useful  purpose  by  conversion  into  walking  sticks  of 
a fantastic  kind,  of  attacked  oak,  ash,  hazel,  and  sallow. 
Sixteen  kinds  of  witches’  brooms  were  shown,  that  of  the 
Douglas  Fir  being  the  rarest.  Twenty-six  kinds  of  burrs, 
besides  many  other  curious  growths,  were  also  exhibited. 
However,  a complete  catalogue  of  this  remarkable  collection 
of  abnormalities  would  take  up  too  much  space — that  of 
damage  done  to  ash  by  hornets  being  perhaps  the  most  curious. 
I may  also  mention,  as  showing  the  noxious  character  of  the 
rabbit,  that  Mr.  Braid  pointed  out  specimens  of  strong  plants 
which  were  killed  by  this  animal,  even  after  they  had  been 
plastered  with  much  advertised  protective  compositions. 

Earl  Beauchamp  and  Lord  Sherborne  also  contributed  to 
the  exhibits  of  specimens  of  trees  damaged  in  various  ways, 
and  a good  show  of  similar  character  was  sent  from  the  Forest 
of  Dean  by  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests.  Mr. 
Benjamin  St.  John  Ackers  exhibited  several  remarkable 
specimens,  illustrating  the  injuries  caused  to  even  sound 
trees  by  the  attacks  of  woodpeckers. 

In  Classes  10,  11,  and  12  there  was  a large  show  of  gates  of 
various  kinds,  mostly  of  such  excellent  quality  that  the  task  of 
the  Judges  in  discriminating  the  best  and  second  best  for 
prizes  was  very  difficult. 

In  Class  16,  Seedling  Trees  and  Transplants,  only  one  public 
nursery  entered,  the  King’s  Acre  Nurseries,  Ltd.,  Hereford,  who 
sent  a fine  collection  of  plants  in  earth  in  boxes.  Amongst 
the  rarer  kinds,  I noticed  excellent  examples  of  Gupressus 
arizonica.,  a beautiful  ornamental  tree,  which  appears  to  be 
quite  hardy,  and  is  worthy  of  a place  on  the  lawn  or  in  the 
park.  A good  collection  of  varieties  of  the  Lawson  Cypress 
included  var.  pygmaea,  a plant  only  3 ft.  high,  which  had  been 
in  the  nursery  more  than  twenty-four  years.  There  were  also 
fine  specimens  of  Picea  pungens.,  with  a good  colour.  I need 
not  allude  to  ordinary  forest  trees,  which  were  well  represented. 
The  trees  appeared  to  be  fairly  accurately  named,  though  such 
errors  occurred  as  Abies  excelsa  instead  of  Picea  excelsa-  It 
is  high  time  that  the  nomenclature  of  trees  should  follow 
established  rules,  and  as  the  Kew  Handbook  can  be  obtained 
for  a few  pence  there  is  no  excuse  for  error.  Picea  nigra  was 
correct,  though  usually  the  confusion  between  this  tree  and 
Picea  alba  is  extreme. 

There  were  good  examples  of  the  common  oak,  Quercns 
pedunculata,  but  I looked  in  vain  for  Q.  sessiliflora,  which  is 
the  better  tree  on  many  soils.  It  is  still  astonishingly  difficult 
to  procure  in  England  either  acorns  or  plants  of  the  sessile  oak ; 
and  one  is  obliged  to  refer  inquirers  to  German  nurseries, 
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though  home-grown  oak  is  preferable  in  England  to  oak 
imported  from  a different  climate  like  that  of  Germany. 

I noticed  plants  of  both  Betula  puhesceyis  and  B.  verrucosa 
under  the  same  name  {B.  alba),  yet  these  are  two  very  distinct 
species,  adopted  for  successful  growing  on  very  different  soils. 
Nurserymen  should  try  and  distinguish  the  species  of  common 
trees  like  oak  and  birch.  I found  the  common  alder,  but  the 
grey  alder,  which  is  excellent  for  many  purposes,  though  not  a 
native  tree,  was  not  shown. 

Class  14“,  Articles  of  Domestic  Use  or  Furniture  made  from 
Home-grown  Timber,  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  sections 
of  the  exhibition,  and  great  praise  must  be  bestowed  On  Mr. 
Elwes  for  his  exhibits.  These  illustrated  well  the  fact  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  seek  abroad  for  the  choicest  timbers,  when 
we  can  find  at  home  in  our  parks  and  woodlands  excellent 
material  for  furniture-making.  One  beautiful  cabinet  was 
made  of  Lucombe  oak,  from  a log  of  a tree  in  the  old  Exeter 
nursery.  This  tree  was  cut  down  in  1903,  and  the  log,  being 
considered  worthless,  was  sold  at  the  price  of  firewood. 

Mr.  Elwes  also  showed  a pretty  cakestand,  made  from  the 
wood  of  a Laburnum  tree  grown  in  Scotland  ; a splendid  chest 
constructed  of  beautifully  figured  Spanish  Chestnut,  grown  in 
Wiltshire,  with  panels  of  bird’s-eye  oak,  grown  in  Gloucester- 
shire ; a commode  made  of  black  walnut,  grown  at  Wood- 
chester  Park,  near  Stroud  ; a very  handsome  chair  made  of 
wild  cherry  ; a holly  chair  with  a maple  seat ; a door  made  of 
Spanish  Chestnut  with  panels  of  rent  brown  oak  ; a door  made 
of  yew.  Mr.  Elwes  has  already  done  a great  deal  to  revive  the 
fine  art  of  panelling,  and  exhibited  some  panels  of  solid  brown 
oak,  representative  of  the  work  done  in  his  dining  room  at  Coles- 
borne.  There  were  also  many  excellent  specimens  of  veneers, 
the  most  interesting,  perhaps,  being  those  of  brown  oak,  which 
were  cut  by  the  Pullman  Car  Company,  U.S.,  from  a tree 
growing  in  Rockingham  Park,  Northamptonshire.  One 
veneered  panel  of  pollard  brown  oak  was  of  immense  size, 
8 ft.  long  by  2^  ft.  wide.  Mr.  Elwes  also  showed  some  nice 
examples  of  parquet  flooring  in  different  designs.  A rather 
novel  use  of  wood  was  shown  in  the  case  of  four  volumes 
of  the  “ Trees  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,”  which  were 
bound  in  different  styles  with  wood  boards — two  of  brown 
oak,  one  of  Lucombe  oak,  and  the  foui’th  of  yew.  Nearly  all 
these  interesting  articles  were  constructed  by  Mr.  Elwes’ 
own  carpenter,  and  were  excellent  in  style — the  main 
object  of  his  exhibits  being  to  point  out  the  numerous 
festhetic  uses  to  which  our  own  home-grown  timber  may 
be  put.  As  Mr.  Price  has  remarked,  “ if  this  exhibit  showed 
nothing  else,  it  showed  the  English  timber  merchant  what 
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he  might  gain  by  a more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  properties 
of  some  of  the  rarer  woods  which  he  from  time  to  time 
handles.  Mr.  Elwes  certainly  deserves  the  gratitude  of  all 
timber  merchants  for  this  exhibit.” 

The  Forestry  building  was  conveniently  arranged,  though 
not  large  enough  for  all  the  exhibits,  many  of  which,  including 
the  rarer  kinds  of  planks,  were  displayed  outside,  and  perhaps 
suffered  from  the  inclement  weather  that  prevailed.  The  build- 
ing was  ornamented  with  a large  collection  of  photographs,  the 
greater  portion  being  contributed  by  Mr.  Elwes.  These  com- 
prised a selection  of  pictures  of  the  most  remarkable  and  rare 
trees  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Photographs  of  plantations 
were  also  sent  by  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests, 
by  the  Earl  of  Dudley,  Sir  Henry  H.  A.  Hoare,  Lord  Sherborne, 
Mr.  B.  St.  John  Ackers,  and  Mr.  M.  P.  Price.  One  of  the 
most  curious  was  that  of  a remarkable  elm  at  Huntley  Manor, 
which  had  formed  a natural  arch  over  a brook. 

There  were  doubtless  many  other  features  of  interest  at  the 
Gloucester  Forestry  Exhibition,  the  finest  ever  held  in  England  ; 
but  I can  only  apologise  for  their  omission  by  pleading  the 
restrictions  of  space  and  time. 

Augustine  Henry. 

37  Chesterton  Road, 

Cambridge. 


HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITION  AT 
GLOUCESTER,  1909. 

On  the  occasions  of  the  visits  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
to  Lincoln  and  Newcastle,  opportunity  was  taken  to  hold  a 
Horticultural  Exhibition  in  connection  with  the  Agricultural 
Show.  Such  an  exhibition  proved  not  merely  very  successful, 
but  was  undoubtedly  a very  popular  and  attractive  addition 
to  the  larger  undertaking.  The  Gloucester  Local  Committee, 
after  some  hesitation,  decided  to  attempt  one.  Any  financial 
difficulty  was  met  by  the  generosity  of  private  individuals. 
As  no  exhibition  of  the  kind  had  ever  been  held  in  the 
county  before,  there  was  only  a modest  expectation  of  success, 
but  this  was  far  surpassed  in  the  result. 

The  Exhibition  was  opened  to  the  public  at  3 p.m.  on 
Wednesday,  June  23,  after  a private  visit  by  H.M.  the  King, 
and  closed  at  5 p.m.  on  Saturday,  June  26.  This  was  rather 
a long  period  for  the  exhibits  to  maintain  their  freshness 
unfaded.  But  the  weather,  which  with  few  intervals  was 
deplorable,  had  at  any  rate  the  advantage  that  the  atmosphere 
in  the  tents  remained  cool  and  moist  and  kept  the  flowers  and 
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foliage  in  a condition  whicli  would  have  been  impossible  had 
the  temperature  been  high. 

A charge  of  admission  of  one  shilling  was  made  on  June 
23,  and  up  to  one  o’clock  on  June  24.  The  Council  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  assented  to  this  with  some 
reluctance,  and  was  unwilling  to  establish  a precedent  for 
side  shows  with  payment.  But  the  object  of  the  Local 
Committee  in  urging  it  was  by  no  means  to  cover  part  of  the 
expense.  When  a horticultural  exhibition  is  densely  thronged, 
as  was  the  case  on  the  free  days,  the  visitors  have  to  be  content 
with  a mere  glimpse  of  the  general  effect,  and  any  critical 
inspection  of  the  exhibits  becomes  impossible.  It  is  probable 
that  those  whose  object  is  leisurely  study  and  comparison,  and 
who  do  not  regard  the  exhibition  as  a mere  sight  but  as  an 
opportunity  for  learning  something,  would  willingly  pay  more 
for  the  privilege  than  what  was  actually  charged. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  supported  the  exhibition 
by  sending  a deputation,  including  the  President,  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart,  K.C.Y.O.,  and  Secretary,  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks, 
to  visit  the  show  on  June  23,  “ to  sxipplement  the  prizes  by 
awarding  Royal  Horticultural  Society  medals  and  commenda- 
tion cards  to  any  exhibits  they  may  consider  deserving.” 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  moves  with  the  times  and 
with  the  co-operation  of  other  societies  and  organisations 
includes  in  its  Show  any  new  work  connected  with  the  land. 
At  Gloucester  there  were  two  subsidiary  exhibitions  of 
remarkable  interest.  There  were  the  Agricultural  Education 
and  Forestry  Exhibitions,  which  will  be  noticed  elsewhere  ; 
the  former  was  probably  quite  unique  of  its  kind.  Some 
doubt  has,  however,  been  expressed  as  to  whether  the 
refinements  of  the  horticultural  art  are  not  too  remote  from 
agricultural  practice  to  justify  its  being  represented,  and  it 
is  worth  while  saying  a few  words  in  its  defence. 

No  doubt  at  first  sight  such  a superb  collection  of  orchids 
as  was  seen  at  Gloucester  has  no  relation  to  agriculture.  But 
it  represents  the  high-water  mark  of  cultural  skill.  And  in 
an  exhibition  it  must  be  permitted  to  show  to  what  point  the 
standard  of  excellence  can  be  raised  without  reference  to 
utilitarian  results.  It  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  the  art 
which  has  reached  its  culminating  point  in  orchid  culture  has 
rendered  substantial  service  to  agriculture.  To  the  professional 
eye  the  collection  of  vegetables,  with  some  eighty  exhibits, 
shown  by  the  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs,  was  scarcely  less  noteworthy, 
and  the  same  remark  might  be  made  of  the  fine  collection 
of  fruit-trees  in  pots  sent  from  the  King’s  Acre  Nurseries  at 
Hereford.  In  all  three  cases  success  has  only  been  obtained 
by  the  intimate  study  of  the  conditions  of  plant-growth  which 
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lead  to  their  efficient  control.  It  is  scarcely  a paradox  to  say 
that  it  requires  art  and  knowledge  of  the  same  order  to  produce 
a cattleya  as  a cauliflower.  But  there  is  this  distinction  to 
be  noted.  In  the  former  case  the  gardener  only  produces 
under  adverse  conditions  what  nature  under  different  ones 
achieves  without  an  effort ; in  the  latter  case  the  subject  of 
cultivation  is  itself  the  result  of  the  cultiyators’  persistent 
labours.  All  our  great  seedsmen  divide  their  work  between 
the  garden  and  the  field,  for  the  supply  of  both  are  ultimately 
dependent  on  the  same  principles  and  methods.  The  Conti- 
nental agriculturist,  to  take  a notable  example,  owes  the  sugar- 
beet  to  the  De  Vilmorins.  The  field  has  continually  to  go  to 
to  the  garden  to  be  stocked.  It  is  to  the  skill  of  the  hybridiser 
acquired  in  the  garden  that  the  farmer  looks  for  new  strains 
of  wheat. 

But  the  case  for  the  relation  of  the  two  can  be  drawn 
even  closer.  It  is  only  in  cool  climates  that  they  seem  opposed. 
The  division  disappears  with  increase  of  temperature  and  as 
the  plough  gives  way  to  the  spade.  Horticulture  is  only, 
in  fact,  the  intensive  side  of  the  cultural  art.  This  is  con- 
spicuous in  the  market-garden,  where  horticulture  and 
agriculture  blend.  The  French  methods,  which  at  present 
attract  so  much  attention,  were  fully  described  by  Mr.  W. 
Robinson  more  than  a quarter  of  a century  ago.  They  have 
long  been  practiced  to  some  extent  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  but  are  pi’obably  most  completely  carried  out  at 
Evesham.  It  was  not  found  possible  to  induce  the  growers 
there  at  a somewhat  short  notice  to  exhibit  the  system  in 
actual  operation.  But  this  was  eventually  accomplished  by 
the  kind  aid  of  Messrs.  Sutton,  of  Reading. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  social  features  of  our  time 
is  the  popularity  of  gardening  and  the  passion  for  flowers. 
This  is  in  part  due  to  the  increase  in  national  wealth  and 
the  general  rise  in  the  standard  of  comfort.  Even  the  poor 
can  afford  some  little  margin  for  personal  gratification.  But 
another  factor  has  been  the  cheapening  of  production. 
Flower-farming  has  become  a branch  of  agriculture.  Within 
the  memory  of  the  present  generation  the  daffodil  was 
wholly  neglected.  Farms  are  now  devoted  to  its  cultivation 
in  multitudinous  forms  ; they  are  the  staple  industry  of  the 
Scilly  Islands,  and  the  streets  of  our  cities  are  bright  with 
them  in  the  spring.  But  a few  years  ago  carnations  of  the 
type  of  the  “ Souvenir  de  Malmaison  ” were  the  exclusive 
possession  of  the  wealthy.  The  somewhat  intractable  diffi- 
culties of  their  cultivation  were  mastered  in  their  gardens  ; 
they  are  now  grown  on  a large  scale  for  cut  blooms,  and 
have  become  the  basis  of  a considerable  and  profitable  industry. 
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They  were  a conspicuous  feature  in  the  Gloucester  Exhi- 
bition, where  they  were  finely  shown  by  numerous  growers. 

The  cultivation  of  herbaceous  plants  is  a striking  feature  in 
modern  gardening  and  is  within  the  reach  of  the  most  modest 
means.  Their  supply  must  in  the  aggregate  maintain  a con- 
siderable industry.  They  were  amply  shown  at  Gloucester  by 
exhibitors  too  numerous  to  particularise.  An  exception,  how- 
ever, must  be  made  for  the  herbaceous  pseonies  sent  by  Messrs. 
Kelway ; they  formed  an  exhibit  which  for  quality  and 
arrangement  has  probably  never  been  surpassed.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  sweet  peas  has  almost  become  a national  craze  ; they 
were  shown  at  Gloucester  in  infinite  variety. 

The  Royal  Show  is  held  too  early  in  the  year  to  admit  of 
outdoor  fruit  being  represented.  There  is  no  cultural  industry 
which  stands  in  more  need  of  improvement  and  stimulus. 
That  there  is  an  almost  inexhaustible  popular  demand  for  fruit 
is  incontestable.  It  is  singular  that  it  appears  to  be  more 
readily  met  from  our  colonies  than  from  home.  Insufficiency 
of  cheap  and  effective  means  of  distribution  appears  to  be  one 
obstacle,  though  the  apathy  of  the  cultivator  and  his  indiffer- 
ence to  quality  is  no  doubt  another.  The  treatment  of  so 
called  “vintage  fruit”  is  for  the  most  part  deplorable.  No 
care  is  bestowed  on  the  trees  and  little  on  the  collection  of  the 
crop.  Any  one  who  has  travelled  in  France  must  be  struck 
with  the  different  and  assiduous  care  bestowed  on  the  vine  and 
the  prune. 

The  neglect  of  outdoor  fruit  is  the  more  remarkable  as  in 
regard  to  that  which  requires  protection  there  is  a constant 
effort,  as  in  the  case  of  cut  blooms,  to  produce  more  cheaply 
what  has  hitherto  been  only  within  the  reach  of  the  well-to-do. 
Glass  is  inexpensive  and  its  use  for  market  purposes  probably 
began  in  the  Channel  Islands.  Acres  of  land  are  now  roofed 
over  in  the  southern  counties  for  the  production  of  tomatoes 
and  grapes.  A profitable  trade  in  the  latter  sprang  up  with 
Paris  but  was  promptly  destroyed  by  a prohibitive  duty. 

Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  small  holdings  in 
the  country  at  large  it  is  probable  that  their  success  will  ulti- 
mately depend  on  a mixture  of  agricultural  and  horticultural 
methods.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  large  towns  where  there  is  a continually  increasing  demand 
for  cut  flowers  and  vegetables.  But  the  cultivator  will  do  best 
if  he  can  supply  his  customers  directly.  If  he  can  add  fruit 
of  good  quality  as  well  it  is  undoubtedly  remunerative. 

Beyond  indicating  the  prominent  features  of  the  show  it 
is  unnecessary  to  discuss  in  detail  the  individual  exhibits. 
Justice  was  done  them  at  the  time  in  the  horticultural  press. 
But  something  may  be  said  as  to  its  larger  characteristics. 
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The  Local  Committee  was  fortunate  in  securing  as  horticultural 
manager  the  services  of  Mr.  Peter  Blair,  who  has  charge  of  the 
gardens  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  at  Trentham  and  who  had 
carried  out  very  successfully  a similar  show  at  Lincoln.  He 
succeeded  in  giving  the  Gloucester  Exhibition  an  aspect  which 
was  altogether  unique.  Three  tents  were  used,  arranged  in  a 
hollow  square.  The  centre  one  (200  ft.  long  by  85  ft.  wide) 
was  probably  the  largest  which  had  ever  been  used  in  this 
country  for  a flower  show.  The  vast  space  allowed  groups 
to  be  arranged  and  effects  to  be  produced  which  ordinarily 
would  be  impracticable.  It  was  the  opinion  of  those  well 
qualified  to  judge  that  nothing  surpassing  them  had  ever 
been  seen  at  home  or  on  the  Continent. 

But  success  was  largely  due  to  what  was  nothing  short  of 
an  outburst  of  local  patriotism.  It  has  been  roughly  estimated 
that  two-thirds  of  the  exhibits  came  from  the  county  of  Glou- 
cester. Private  and  commercial  establishments  placed  their 
resources  lavishly  at  the  disposal  of  the  Local  Committee.  The 
result  was  a revelation  as  to  the  horticultural  possibilities  of 
Gloucestershire.  Its  sunshine  and  mild  climate  doubtless 
favour  indoor  cultivation.  An  interesting  feature  of  provin- 
cial shows  is  the  evidence  they  afford  of  the  influence  of  local 
physical  conditions  on  particular  cultures.  One  must  go  to 
Liverpool  to  see  crotons,  and  the  enormous  bunches  of  grapes 
which  are  shown  in  the  north  are  unknown  in  the  south. 

Lieut-Col.  Holford,  C.V.O.,  C.I.E.  of  Westonbirt  House, 
Tetbury,  made  a display  of  hippeastrums  and  orchids  which 
for  splendour  and  sheer  cultural  excellence  could  not  be 
rivalled  anywhere.  The  flowering  of  the  former  had  been 
skilfully  retarded  and  by  abstaining  from  exhibiting  else- 
where during  the  year  Lieut.-Col.  Holford  had  concentrated 
all  his  efforts  on  staging  his  orchids  in  perfection  at  Glou- 
cester. It  was  a unique  and  almost  unparalleled  effort,  and  was 
deservedly  awarded  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  the 
Lawrence  Gold  Medal  “ for  the  finest  exhibit  of  the  year.” 
The  regret  was  universal  that  sudden  illness  prevented  his 
showing  his  triumph  to  the  King  and  witnessing  the  admira- 
tion which  it  excited  on  all  hands.  On  the' commercial  side 
the  varied  exhibits  of  Mr.  John  Cypher  whose  fame  as  a 
cultivator  is  Eiiropean  were  scarcely  less  remarkable.  The 
large  plants  of  Darwinia  tulipifera  shown  in  commemoration 
of  the  Cambridge  Darwin  centenary  which  was  being  celebrated 
at  the  same  time  were  a tour  de  force  of  cultural  skill.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  exhibits  of  Lieut.-Col.  Holford 
and  of  Mr.  Cypher  were  the  backbone  of  the  show  and 
secured  its  success.  The  group  of  indoor  plants  shown  by 
the  Right  Honourable  Sir  John  Dorington  was  universally 
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admired.  Few  private  establishments  could  show  anything 
surpassing  it  either  in  variety  or  excellence  of  cultivation. 

A horticultural  exhibition  must  be  allowed  to  be  attractive 
as  a condition  to  popularity.  But  this  represents  the  “Sporting 
element  ” necessary  to  advance  and  maintain  the  standard  of 
the  horticultural  art.  For  the  same  reason  at  a poultry  show, 
“ fancy  ” is  encouraged  as  well  as  the  qualities  immediately 
desirable  for  the  table.  If,  however,  a horticultural  exhibition 
is  to  be  a customary  feature  of  a Royal  Agricultural  Show,  it 
may  be  suggested  that  it  should  receive  recognition  from  the 
Council  and  that  the  co-operation  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  should  be  secured.  It  would  then  be  possible  to  give 
the  Exhibition  a more  utilitarian  scope.  Horticulture  is 
becoming,  indeed  has  already  become,  a great  national 
industry  to  which  the  land  is  indispensable.  As  agriculture 
becomes  more  intensive,  the  dividing  line  between  it  and 
horticulture  tends  to  disappear.  The  potato  is  a striking 
instance  of  a crop  which  has  been  transferred  from  the  garden 
to  the  farm.  We  still,  however,  import  them  to  the  value  of 
two  millions.  The  wealthy  will  always  demand  early  vegetables, 
the  produce  of  warmer  climates.  But  the  cheapness  of  glass 
will  make  it  possible  to  compete  with  them  at  home.  The 
Board  of  Agriculture  has  repeatedly  pointed  out  the  enormous 
extent  to  which  our  consumption  of  fruit  and  of  even  the 
commonest  vegetables  is  supplied  from  abroad.  Comparatively 
little  has  been  done  to  meet  the  demand,  though  of  late  years 
farmers  have  competed  with  market  gardeners  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  greens  and  cabbages  with  which  they  can  feed  their 
stock  in  case  of  a glut  in  the  market.  Here  there  is  a chance 
for  the  small  holder  in  country  districts  if  he  can  be  induced 
to  co-operate  in  marketing  his  produce. 

But  fruit  cultivation  stands  in  most  urgent  need  of  an 
impulse.  Little  progress  will  be  made  in  the  improvement  of 
cider  till  our  farm  orchards,  the  condition  of  which  is  mostly 
deplorable,  are  treated  with  more  intelligence.  At  Gloucester 
there  was  an  instructive  competition  in  fruit-spraying.  The 
principle  which  has  been  adopted  in  giving  prizes  for  local 
plantations  might  with  advantage  be  extended  to  orchards  and 
fruit-gardens.  And  the  more  effective  management  of  small- 
holdings, of  which  there  are  believed  to  be  some  12,000  in 
the  county  of  Gloucester  alone,  would  seem  to  be  as  much 
deserving  of  encouragement  as  that  of  farms.  Indirectly  this 
would  stimulate  the  activity  of  the  village  Flower  Shows 
which  are  already  playing  a useful  part  in  rural  education. 
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PLANTATIONS  COMPETITION,  1909. 

Introductory. — The  competition  in  woodland  plantations 
was  instituted  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  in 
conjunction  with  the  Royal  English  Arboricultural  Society  in 
order  to  encourage  and  assist  landowners  and  foresters  in  the 
better  management  of  plantations.  For  this  purpose  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England  provided  eight  silver  and 
eight  bronze  medals  to  be  awarded  severally  to  eight  classes 
of  woodlands  in  the  counties  of  Gloucestershire,  Wiltshire, 
Herefordshire,  and  Worcestershire.  The  Royal  English 
Arboricultural  Society  also  gave  a gold  medal  for  the  best 
plantation  in  all  the  classes. 

It  was  considered  that  as  the  character  of  the  soil  and  the 
elevations  varied  very  considerably  in  these  four  counties,  the 
classes  should  be  so  divided  that  landowners  owning  poor  and 
elevated  land  should  not  be  expected  to  compete  against 
other  owners  whose  land  was  of  a better  character  and  at  a 
lower  altitude. 

For  this  purpose  the  first  four  of  the  classes  were  restricted 
to  plantations  at  400  feet  elevation  or  more  above  sea-level, 
and  the  other  classes  included  plantations  below  this  elevation, 
and  in  each  set,  plantations  intended  for  hardwoods  were 
separated  from  those  intended  for  conifers,  and  again,  those 
that  had  been  thinned  were  scheduled  separately  to  the 
unthinned. 

This  classification,  we  have  found,  was  a success  ; at  the 
same  time,  as  we  have  taken  into  account  very  largely  the 
management,  the  classification  was  not  so  necessary  as  it 
would  appear  to  be,  and  there  would  have  been  no  difficulty  in 
judging  the  woodlands  if  no  distinction  had  been  made. 

Basis  of  Judging. — We  have,  in  accordance  with  our  in- 
structions, taken  into  account  very  fully  and  have  inquired 
very  thoroughly  into  the  system  of  management  of  each 
plantation.  There  have  been  one  or  two  cases  where  it  has 
been  impossible  to  get  full  details,  but  for  the  most  part  we 
have  been  able  to  judge  fairly  accurately  whether  money  has 
been  unnecessarily  expended  and  to  what  extent  the  planta- 
tions have  been  managed  upon  business  lines  and  in  accordance 
with  sylvicultural  methods.  We  found  that  thirty  years  was 
certainly  a maximum  age,  for  beyond  that  time  it  would 
become  very  difficult  to  assess  cost  and  to  find  how  much 
of  the  present  condition  is  due  to  soil  or  good  management, 
and  the  latter  then  becomes  reduced  very  much  to  a question 
of  judicious  thinning. 
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In  order  to  carry  out  the  work  systematically,  we  supple- 
mented the  questions  which  competitors  were  asked  with 
further  queries  as  to  the  original  state  of  the  land,  the  value  of 
the  adjoining  land,  and  details  of  the  thinnings  ; and  in  every 
case  where  it  was  practicable  or  of  any  value,  we  took  averages 
of  the  quarter-girths  of  trees  and  their  heights.  We  fully 
annotated  our  inquiries  and  observations  for  the  purpose  of 
a careful  comparison. 

Estates  Visited. — The  entries  covered  a very  large  area, 
extending  from  the  south-west  of  Wiltshire  to  the  north-east 
of  Herefordshire  and  to  Worcestershire,  although  the  bulk 
of  them  were  from  Gloucestershire.  There  were,  in  fact, 
eighteen  entries  in  Gloucestershire,  five  in  Herefordshire,  two 
in  Worcestershire,  and  two  in  Wiltshire  ; and  although  these  in 
a measure  represent  the  energy  of  the  committee,  at  the  same 
time  it  appeared  to  us  in  travelling  through  the  country  that 
they  also  represent  to  a large  extent  the  activity  of  landowners 
in  forestry  work  in  the  various  counties,  in  which  Gloucester- 
shire takes  the  foremost  place.  The  entries  were  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  large  estates  or  properties  in  which  systematic 
planting  was  being  carried  on.  We  did  not  find  in  any  instance 
that  the  woodlands  generally  were  being  managed  upon  any 
defined  well-thought-out  scheme  ; although  in  many  cases  we 
found  that  the  woodland  areas  throughout  the  estates  were 
being  carefully  managed,  and  these  areas  were  being  extended 
gradually  year  by  year. 

In  some  cases  the  woodlands  were  in  the  charge  of  a head 
forester,  but  in  others  they  were  being  managed  by  the  agent, 
with  the  general  supervision  of  an  estate  bailiff,  and  on 
more  than  one  estate  the  landowner  himself  was  personally 
superintending  the  woodlands. 

Although  we  found  two  instances  in  which  the  owner  was 
carrying  out  wrong  principles  contrary  to  the  better  judgment 
of  his  agent  or  forester,  still  it  was  very  marked  that  where 
the  owner  was  interested,  his  woods  were  receiving  careful 
attention,  and  it  was  always  possible  for  the  agent  or  forester 
to  give  a reason  for  the  system  that  was  being  carried  out. 
We  found  a considerable  amount  of  enthusiasm  amongst  all 
parties  concerned,  and  every  promise  of  an  extension  of 
forestry  operations  upon  the  estates  where  the  work  had  been 
begun. 

Soil  and  its  Effect. — The  subjacent  rock  may  be  divided 
roughly  into  two  classes  : Oolite  and  Old  Red  Sandstone.  We 
found  variations  of  both  these  two  main  classes,  but  for  the 
most  part  the  land  was  of  a light  or  sandy  nature,  and  we 
only  had  one  example  of  what  might  really  be  termed  a 
heavy  soil.  .i 
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We  made  inquiries  in  every  case  as  to  the  original  state  of  the 
land,  and  in  the  twenty-seven  entries  we  were  informed  the 
trees  had  been  planted  on  arable  land  in  fifteen  cases,  in  four 
the  land  had  been  grass,  and  in  the  remaining  eight  the  land 
had  been  either  old  woodland  or  scrub.  We  did  not  find,  as  a 
whole,  that  there  had  been  any  benefit  accruing  from  any 
particular  previous  crop,  although  it  was  noticeable  in  two 
cases  that  very  fine  plantations  were  on  land  formerly  used  as 
a rabbit  warren. 

On  the  whole,  the  effect  of  good  soil  is  by  no  means  as 
striking  as  would  be  imagined,  and  our  observations  led  us  to 
the  conclusion  that  good  management  and  shelter  are  equally 
as  important  factors  for  success  as  good  soil,  and  that  where 
land  adjoins  fair  roads  there  is  every  encouragement  for  the 
landowner,  who  is  prepared  to  take  trouble  and  thought  with 
his  woodlands,  to  grow  timber  upon  the  oolitic  limestone  up  to 
the  high  altitude  of  900  ft.,  and  even  higher. 

Altitudes  and  Effect. — The  altitudes  varied  between  100  ft. 
in  Class  26,  to  919  ft.  in  Class  25.  The  latter  is  the 
highest  altitude  of  the  plantation  entered  on  the  Sudeley  Castle 
estate,  and  the  fact  that  this  entry  was  awarded  the  first  prize 
in  its  class  is  some  evidence  of  the  good  result  that  can  be 
achieved  by  excellent  management  and  natural  shelter  upon 
oolitic  limestone  on  the  higher  ridges  of  the  Cotswold  Hills. 

Of  the  whole  of  the  entries  the  best  plantation  is  that  of 
Mr.  W.  T.  Barneby,  on  the  Saltmarshe  Castle  estate  (Class  22), 
and  this  is  growing  at  an  altitude  of  over  750  ft.,  on  a soil 
varying  from  a clay  to  a light  loam,  with  a subsoil  varying 
between  a clay  and  a sandstone.  The  plantation,  which 
extends  to  100  acres,  was  formed  on  an  area  covered  with 
gorse  and  scrub,  from  which  the  timber  had  been  felled  many 
years  previously.  It  is  said  that  it  was  cut  by  a former  Bishop 
of  Hereford,  to  whom  this  land,  at  that  time  a deer-park,  was 
granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  land,  before  the  present 
plantation  was  made,  was  let  at  4s.  an  acre,  and  is  on  an 
exposed  plateau  with  no  natural  shelter.  Another  example  of 
a successful  effort  to  raise  a plantation  at  a high  altitude  in  a 
wind-swept  situation  was  that  of  Mr.  R.  F.  Stratton,  of 
Puesdown  (Class  25),  at  an  elevation  of  880  ft.  (where  the 
conifers  might  now  be  interlined  with  beech  and  sycamore) ; 
that  of  General  Davies,  of  Elmley  Castle  (Class  24),  at 
800  ft.  upon  the  inferior  oolite,  should  also  not  be  overlooked. 

We  noticed  in  more  than  one  case  that  the  owner  in  plant- 
ing had  taken  advantage  of  a previous  shelter-belt,  and  the 
plantation  had  benefited  thereby.  It  is  almost  certain  that 
where  owners  can  utilise  such  shelter-belts  or  the  lay  of  the 
land  as  a protection  against  severe  gales,  and  also  can  obtain  a 
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northern  aspect,  the  benefits  that  accrue  to  young  plantations 
from  the  circulation  of  air,  the  northerly  slope,  and  the  general 
absence  of  wet,  stagnant  land,  more  than  counterbalance  the 
high  altitudes  of  the  hill-tops.  Where  owners  can  get  these 
favourable  conditions  they  would  be  well-advised  to  plant, 
more  particularly  if  they  mix  their  species. 

Aspect  and  its  Effect. — We  found  considerable  variation  in 
aspect,  but  as  a rule  land  had  not  been  planted  with  a southern 
aspect  unless  with  the  object  of  replanting  old  woodlands  or 
covering  a bank.  Out  of  the  twenty-seven  entries,  eleven 
faced  north,  north-east  or  north-west,  or  principally  so,  and  it 
is  noticeable  that  out  of  the  eleven  prizes  awarded  seven  of 
them  were  amongst  the  plantations  with  the  northerly  aspect 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  awarding  the  prizes  credit  was 
given  to  owners  who  had  been  obliged  to  plant  unfavourable 
sites. 

Trees  Suitable  to  Land. — Amongst  the  various  trees  included 
in  the  plantations  we  found  that  the  deciduous  were  represented 
by  oak,  ash,  beech,  sycamore,  wych-elm,  sweet  chestnut,  and  a 
few  birch  here  and  thei’e.  The  conifers  were  chiefly  larch, 
Scots  pine,  spruce,  Douglas  fir,  Corsican  pine,  Austrian  pine, 
and  a few  other  varieties  in  small  quantities.  In  the  hard- 
woods we  found  that  the  beech  was  the  favourite  tree,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  well  chosen,  for  we  saw  more 
than  one  example  where  it  was  able  to  hold  its  own  against 
other  trees  in  a mixture,  and  was  growing  into  timber  as  fast 
as  the  larch.  We  were  particularly  struck  by  the  vigour  of  the 
sycamore  upon  the  Cotswolds.  It  seems  to  grow  with  greater 
rapidity  than  any  other  hardwood,  and  give  promise  of  being 
a very  useful  tree  to  be  used  in  mixture  with  conifers.  Its 
merits  do  not  at  present  seem  to  be  very  fully  recognised, 
possibly  because  it  is  not  valuable  in  the  pole  stage  ; but  we 
found  it  represented  in  seven  plantations,  whereas  the  beech 
had  been  planted  in  fourteen.  On  comparing  the  measurements 
of  the  two,  the  advantage  of  the  sycamore  can  be  seen  more 
clearly.  On  the  oolite  in  a plantation  eleven  years  old,  the 
beech  averaged  about  9 ft.  high  and  the  sycamore  about  17  ft. 
In  another  case  on  a similar  soil  in  a plantation  twenty-five 
years  old,  the  sycamore  were  about  40  ft.  high  with  a circum- 
ference of  19  in.,  and  the  beech  about  38  ft.  high  with  a 
circumference  of  about  10^  in.  Again,  in  a plantation  fourteen 
years  old,  the  sycamore  were  about  25  ft.  in  height,  and  the 
beech  about  18. 

Another  example  of  a tree  that  showed  unusual  rapidity  of 
growth  was  the  wych-elm  upon  the  Saltmarshe  Castle  estate. 
Here  the  plantation  was  first  commenced  about  twenty  years 
ago.  Five  years  afterwards  some  deciduous  trees,  being  culls 
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from  the  nursery,  were  planted  amongst  the  larch.  The 
conifers  now  average  about  13^  in.  in  circumference  and  the 
ash  9 in.,  but  the  wych-elm  has  grown  to  a girth  of  about  22 
in.  The  trees  are  growing  on  a poor  surface  soil  over  the  old 
red  sandstone. 

Amongst  the  conifers  larch  largely  predominates,  being 
represented  in  every  entry  except  one,  and  it  seems  as  though 
owners  have  been  right  in  their , judgment  in  planting  these 
trees,  especially  as  they  are  in  most  cases  mixed  with  others  and 
are  thriving.  Scots  pines  have  been  planted  in  sixteen  woods, 
but  very  often  only  a few  have  been  inserted.  There  are  a 
fair  number  of  instances  where  spruce  has  been  planted  ; and, 
generally  speaking,  it  is  doing  well  and  seems  to  prove  that  a 
high  altitude  is  essential  to  its  welfare,  and  that  an  elevated 
dry  position  is  more  suitable  for  it  than  a low-lying  damp 
situation,  which  is  so  often  chosen  for  it.  Douglas  firs  were 
represented  only  to  a small  extent,  probably  on  account  of  the 
limestone  district  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  plantations 
were  found,  but  trees  making  very  rapid  growth  were  found  on 
the  greensand  on  Sir  Henry  Hoare’s  estate  in  Wiltshire,  and 
a plantation  ten  years  old  showed  Douglas  fir  with  an  average 
girth  of  about  11  in.  and  a maximum  of  17  in.,  whereas  the 
larches  which  were  mixed  with  them,  and  were  holding  their 
own  as  regards  height,  only  measured  9 in.  as  an  average,  with 
a maximum  of  14  in.  In  this  plantation  both  Douglas  fir  and 
larch  were  found  up  to  31  ft.  in  height — showing  a growth  of 
nearly  3 ft.  a year — although  the  average  was  nearer  24  ft. 
One  of  the  best  examples  of  rapid  growth  was  found  in  the 
pure  larch  plantation  on  the  Sudeley  Castle  estate,  where  some 
larch,  at  an  altitude  of  900  ft.,  made  shoots  of  3 and  even  3^  ft. 
last  year. 

Mixtures  and  their  Results. — It  was  satisfactory  to  find  that 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  plantations  had  been  formed 
with  trees  in  a mixture.  There  were  only  three  examples  of 
what  could  be  termed  pure  larch,  although  four  or  five  other 
plantations  were  very  sparsely  mixed  with  deciduous  trees. 
The  reason  that  actuated  the  planters  for  planting  trees  mixed 
was  not  very  clear.  For  the  most  part  their  object  seemed  to 
be  to  have  ultimately  a hardwood  plantation,  using  the  conifers 
as  nurses,  or  else  they  had  put  in  mixtures  with  a view  to 
utilising  whatever  trees  showed  to  advantage,  later  on. 
Where  plantations  were  intended  ultimately  for  the  growth  of 
conifers,  we  found  hardwoods  growing  in  varying  proportions, 
sometimes  so  far  apart  as  to  be  of  no  practical  value. 

As  a rule  the  trees  were  well  mixed  without  any  danger  of 
the  immediate  destruction  of  any  particular  type  of  tree,  and 
in  only  one  instance  did  we  find  useleSB  trees  planted,  nor  can 
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we  say,  with  but  few  exceptions,  that  trees  unsuited  to  the 
situation  and  aspect  had  been  planted.  Even  where  Douglas 
and  larch  had  been  mixed  on  the  greensand,  we  found  that 
the  latter  were  holding  their  own  in  height,  although  it  may 
possibly  lead  to  ultimate  loss  of  vigour  in  the  larch. 

It  was  a striking  proof  of  the  value  of  beech  in  mixture  that 
the  only  plantation  upon  the  Hatherop  Castle  estate  in  which 
beech  had  been  used  was  one  out  of  a large  area  that  was 
chosen  for  the  competition.  This  mixture  of  beech  and  larch — 
sometimes  with  other  trees,  but  taking  these  two  as  the  basis 
— was  the  favourite  of  all.  In  some  cases  spruce  were  added, 
or  Scots  pine,  and  occasionally  we  found  a complicated  com- 
bination of  larch  and  beech  with  five  or  six  other  varieties. 

The  proportions  varied  considerably.  In  some  cases  in 
plantations  intended  for  hardwoods  the  deciduous  trees  had 
been  put  in  as  wide  apart  as  12  ft.  by  12  ft.,  and  between  that 
and  a proportion  of  three  conifers  to  one  deciduous  there  were 
several  variations,  but  the  best  results  will  undoubtedly  accrue 
from  the  plantations  where  the  hardwoods,  planted  7 to  8 ft. 
apart,  have  not  exceeded  a proportion  of  one  hardwood  to 
three  or  four  conifers.  In  the  Wolferlow  Park  plantation  of 
Mr.  W.  T.  Barneby,  where  the  trees  were  originally  planted 
3 ft.  6 in.  apart,  the  oaks  are  in  the  proportion  of  one  in 
eight,  the  ash  one  in  eight,  the  larch  one  in  two,  and  other 
conifers  one  in  four,  and  the  result  is  all  that  can  be  desired. 
In  the  part  that  is  sixteen  years  old,  the  oaks  average  about 
24  ft.  in  height  and  11  in.  in  girth,  whereas  the  larch  are 

22  ft.  in  height  and  about  10  in.  in  girth,  but  the  ash  are 

only  about  6^  in.  in  girth,  although  able  to  keep  their  heads 
up.  In  the  thirteenryear-old  part  of  the  same  plantation  the 
oaks  are  only  6 in.  in  girth  and  21  ft.  high,  whereas  the 

larch  are  10  in.  and  22  ft.  high,  but  it  is  anticipated  that 

the  oaks  will  ultimately  regain  their  lost  ground.  This  is  one 
of  the  best  managed  and  most  promising  young  plantations 
that  came  under  our  notice. 

Although  the  examples  of  pure  larch  were  two  of  the  best 
plantations  in  the  competition,  still  we  feel  assured  that  land- 
owners  should  in  future  plant  in  mixture,  and  where  the 
ultimate  intention  is  to  grow  hardwoods  they  should  not 
exceed  the  proportion  of  conifers  as  stated,  and  even  where  the 
final  crop  is  intended  to  be  conifers,  it  would  be  well  to  put  in 
hardwood  trees  in  the  proportion  of  one  in  six — or  one  in 
eight — and  of  these  hardwoods  we  especially  favour  sycamore 
as  an  experiment,  although  we  have  ample  proof  of  the  value 
of  beech. 

Planting  and  Plants.— We  have  found  that  the  planting  work 
has  been  done  well ; the  distances  have  been  in  accordance 
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with  modern  ideas,  and  for  the  most  part  the  trees  have  been 
put  in  3 ft.  6 in.  or  4 ft.  apart.  On  the  greensand  on  Sir 
Henry  Hoare’s  estate  the  trees  were  planted  5 ft.  apart, 
but  it  has  been  no  detriment  whatever  to  them,  probably 
owing  to  the  sheltered  position  of  the  plot  and  the  deep,  moist, 
sandy  soil,  which  have  caused  a very  rapid  growth  and 
counteracted  the  usual  baneful  effects  of  such  thin  planting. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  found  one  plantation  of  5 ft.  intervals 
and  another  4 ft.  by  6 ft.,  in  both  of  which  the  ultimate 
growth  has  shown  that  it  was  a mistake.  The  average  of  all 
the  distances  is  almost  exactly  4 ft.  by  4 ft.,  and  this  may 
be  taken  as  a very  good  distance  for  the  oolite  district  and 
even  for  the  old  red  sandstone. 

The  age  of  the  trees  when  planted  varied  from  two  to  five 
years,  though  there  was  only  one  example  of  the  former.  For 
the  most  part  the  conifers  were  put  in  at  three  years  old,  and 
the  hardwoods  at  four,  and  these  average  ages  having  produced 
— so  far  as  we  saw — the  best  plantations  in  the  district,  may 
be  taken  as  suitable.  As  a rule  the  trees  had  been  once 
transplanted,  but  we  found  in  one  instance  that  three-year-old 
conifers,  which  had  been  twice  transplanted,  formed  an 
excellent  plantation.  The  one  or  two  cases  in  which  the  trees 
had  been  five  years  old  gave  every  evidence  that  the  extra 
year  was  a mistake. 

In  practically  every  case  the  trees  had  been  “ pit  ’’-planted, 
although  we  found  a modification  in  two  plantations  where 
the  rows  had  been  first  struck  out  with  a plough,  and  another 
example  in  which  the  hardwoods  were  “ pitted  ” and  the 
conifers  “ notched.”  In  the  course  of  our  work  we  were  told 
that  it  was  very  essential  to  start  the  trees  well  upon  the 
oolitic  limestone,  and  if  they  once  got  a firm  hold  they  would 
thrive  ; and  we  feel  sure  that  this  is  worthy  of  every  con- 
sideration, and  that  cheap  work  is  the  greatest  mistake  upon 
this  soil.  The  fact  that  in  almost  every  plantation  the  trees 
have  been  pitted,  and  the  regularity  of  the  rows  giving  evidence 
of  careful  workmanship,  point  to  the  fact  that  the  plantations 
which  have  produced  the  best  results  are  those  in  which 
special  care  was  taken  in  starting  them. 

The  first  cost  has  necessarily  been  very  varied,  and  on  the 
whole  we  do  not  feel  that  the  figures  given  to  us  can  be 
altogether  relied  upon,  as  many  owners  or  their  agents  had  no 
records,  and  the  figures  were  merely  estimates,  in  some  cases 
founded  upon  more  modern  work.  The  cost  of  plants  and 
planting,  however,  varied  from  bl.  to  121.,  and  an  average  may 
be  taken  at  11.  5s.,  estimating  the  value  of  the  trees  at  20s. 
per  1,000  where  they  have  been  home-grown,  or  the  original 
cost  is  not  known.  This  cost  is  exclusive  of  all  rabbit-netting 
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or  external  fencing,  and  although  it  may  be  considered  some- 
what high,  we  do  not  think  that  owners  planting — more 
particularly  in  the  oolite  limestone  district — can  look  forward 
to  a good  result  unless  they  are  prepared  to  expend  a sum 
approaching  this  figure  upon  the  work.  We  may  say  that 
the  beneficial  result  that  accrues  from  good  work  is  clearly 
shown  in  the  fully-stocked  plantations  shown  to  us,  many 
of  which  had  scarcely  been  touched  since  they  were  first 
planted  except  for  weeding  and  cleaning,  and  in  some  it 
was  possible  to  go  through  long  rows  without  finding  a 
missing  tree. 

In  most  cases  the  young  plantations  were  netted  against 
rabbits  when  first  planted.  We  find  the  mixed  mesh  netting 
was  used  here  and  there,  but  for  the  most  part  3 ft.  6 in. 
netting  with  a 1^-in.  mesh  had  been  adopted  successfully. 
There  seems  to  have  been  a tendency  to  take  away  the  netting 
too  soon,  but  it  was  explained  by  more  than  one  agent  that 
the  number  of  rabbits  had  increased  considerably  after  this 
was  done.  We  find  as  a rule  that  active  steps  have  been  taken 
to  keep  down  rabbits,  but  apparently  these  efforts  are  of  rather 
recent  date,  although  it  is  encouraging  to  find  owners  waking 
up  to  the  serious  damage  caused  by  rabbits  to  their  wood- 
lands, and  realising  that  rabbits  and  young  trees  cannot  be 
grown  profitably  on  the  same  ground  concurrently.  The 
details  of  other  fencing  do  not  afford  any  information  of  much 
value,  except  that  we  were  shown  an  excellent  quick  hedge 
made  from  the  thorns  dug  out  of  the  area  before  it  was 
planted,  and  we  noticed  the  error  on  one  property  of  planting 
the  trees  too  near  the  newly-formed  hedge,  which  has  subse- 
quently become  overgrown  by  the  spreading  branches  and 
consequently  damaged. 

This  damage  to  external  hedges  has  been  overcome  on  one 
or  two  estates  by  the  excellent  plan  of  having  a broad  ride  all 
round  the  outside  of  the  trees.  But  this  has  only  been  done 
on  estates  where  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  important 
question  of  woodland  rides.  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
occurred  to  some  owners  how  much  they  can  improve  the 
value  and  appearance  of  their  estates,  and  at  the  same  time 
facilitate  the  clearing  of  their  timber,  by  leaving  wider  rides. 
One  of  the  best  examples  of  woodland  rides  was  that  of 
Mr.  Dent  Brocklehurst,  whose  larch  plantations  lie  upon 
undulating  land  at  a very  high  altitude,  and  who  has  materially 
improved  the  value  of  his  property  by  the  judicious  planting 
and  excellent  planning  of  a considerable  area  of  land  of  small 
value.  Another  instance  of  good  planning  was  that  of 
Mr.  Barneby  in  the  Wolferlow  plantation.  In  this  case  the 
whole  of  the  100  acres  was  planned  out  before  the  work  was 
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commenced,  and  curved  rides  20  ft.  and  30  ft.  wide  were  made 
intersecting  the  plantation  in  different  directions.  A third 
example,  which  is  well  worth  comment,  is  that  of  the  Michael- 
wood  Chase,  the  property  of  Lord  Fitzhardinge,  where  100 
acres  have  been  systematically  planted  over  a period  of  years 
upon  a definite  ground  plan,  including  good  wide  rides,  with 
excellent  result.  On  the  other  hand,  we  found  properties 
where  the  question  of  woodland  rides  and  estate  planning  had 
been  absolutely  disregarded  ; and  even  worse  than  this,  cases 
in  which  the  owner  had  planted  up  the  best  land,  and  where 
difficulties  of  soil  were  encountered,  had  left  those  places  waste. 
This  is  surely  a discredit  to  the  estate,  and  such  as  would 
certainly  counterbalance  any  improved  capital  value,  which 
would  necessarily  arise  from  a good  plantation  on  a waste  area, 
apart  from  the  value  of  the  timber. 

Management  and  Thinning. — Competitors  were  asked  to 
furnish  particulars  of  expenditure  upon  the  plantations  for 
the  first  four  years,  and  although  several  could  give  details 
only  with  difficulty,  we  found  that,  as  a rule,  the  plantations 
were  brushed  up  and  blanks  were  filled  in  at  what  might  be 
taken  as  an  average  cost  of  about  20s.  per  acre  altogether.  We 
consider  there  is  a decided  tendency  to  thin  too  early,  and  in 
more  than  one  case  the  effects  of  such  work  carried  out  in  the 
past  are  still  apparent,  and  will  not  be  remedied  for  some 
years.  We  found  that  some  owners  had  trimmed  up  their 
plantations  before  the  side-branches  had  died  back,  and  as 
this  same  error  is  still  being  committed,  owners  would  do 
well  to  point  it  out  to  their  agents  and  foresters  and  take  the 
lesson  to  heart.  We  saw  no  plantation  which  was  suffering 
because  it  had  not  been  sufficiently  thinned,  and  although  it 
was  doubtful  in  one  case  whether  the  worst  trees  had  been 
cut  out,  we  always  found  that  those  responsible  for  the  wood- 
lands were  well  acquainted  with  the  main  principles  of  cutting 
out  the  dead  and  suppressed  trees  and  leaving  the  best  to 
grow  into  timber.  We  came  across  only  two  examples  of  the 
old-fashioned  method  of  thinning  by  cutting  out  alternate 
rows,  but  in  both  cases  we  wei’e  told  that  this  had  been 
abandoned,  and  we  may  take  it  that  this  objectionable  practice 
has  been  superseded  generally  by  the  more  enlightened  policy 
of  removing  the  worst  and  suppressed  trees. 

Insects,  Fungi,  and  Game. — The  most  serious  pest  of  which 
we  found  traces  was  the  Argyresthia  Icevigatella,  which  appears 
to  have  done  a considerable  amount  of  damage  to  the  larch 
plantations  on  the  Cotswold  Hills  in  the  last  two  years.  In 
addition  to  this,  we  found  examples  of  the  larch-miner 
{Coleophora  laricella)  and  larch-aphis  {Ghermes  laricis),  and 
there  were  one  or  two  cases  of  damage  in  the  past  from  the 
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pine-shoot  tortrix  {Retinia  buoliana),  although  there  are  no 
recent  signs  of  it. 

The  only  serious  fungus  was  the  larch  blister  {Pesiza 
Wilkommii  \I)asyscypha  calycina]),  although  the  high 
altitudes  and  the  generally  dry  soil  were  not  favourable  to 
its  growth,  and  the  plantations  of  the  Cotswold  Hills  were, 
on  the  whole,  remarkably  free  from  any  disease.  We  found 
the  worst  specimens  upon  the  greensand  and  on  parts  of  the 
red  sandstone,  especially  in  places  liable  to  be  aflPected  by  late 
spring  frosts.  As  a rule,  no  attempts  had  been  made  to 
combat  the  disease,  but  one  area  had  been  thinned  and  partly 
replanted,  and  we  found  a case  where  the  trees  had  been 
treated  with  caustic  soda,  and  yet  another,  that  of  Mr.  H.  J. 
Marshall,  of  Gayton  Hall,  where  the  canker  had  been  dressed 
with  coal-tar  and  creosote,  which  had  proved  effective. 

Damage  by  rabbits,  on  the  whole,  was  not  serious,  and  in 
the  one  case  in  which  they  have  occasioned  much  loss,  it  was 
quite  apparent  that  they  were  unnecessarily  numerous  and 
might  still  be  kept  down  to  a lower  level.  Squirrels  were 
responsible  for  a small  amount  of  damage,  but  they  had  been 
shot  as  soon  as  the  damage  was  discovered. 

Statistics  of  Measurements. — The  plantations  varied  in  age 
between  six  and  twenty-eight  years  inclusive.  The  average 
measurements  of  the  larch  are  approximately  as  follows  : — 


Age 

Length 

Girth 

Age 

Length 

Girth 

Tears 

Feet 

Inches 

Tears 

Feet 

Inches 

6 

n 

— 

18 

26 

12i 

7 

12i 

5 

19 

41 

13 

8 

10 

H 

20 

30 

13i 

9 

16 

— 

21 

36 

13J 

10 

19J 

8 

22 

— 

— 

11 

22 

• 9i 

23 

— 

— 

12 

— 

— 

24 

33 

12 

13 

24 

9J 

25 

431 

22^ 

14 

31i 

13 

26 

— 

— 

15 

— 

— 

27 

45 

22 

16 

22 

10 

28 

46 

22 

17 

— 



In  these  figures  the  rapid  growth  of  the  trees  aged  fourteen 
years  is  due  to  heavy  thinning  in  a plantation  badly  attacked 
by  larch  blister  ; soil,  stone-brash  on  oolite  limestone ; elevation 
530  ft.  The  slow  growth  shown  for  the  trees  aged  twenty- 
four  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  just  fit  for  thinning, 
and  the  small  trees  reduce  the  average,  but  the  trees  are  on 
inferior  oolite  at  an  elevation  of  about  800  ft. 
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Comparing  the  -larch  with  the  other  trees,  we  get  the 
following  approximate  average  sizes  : — 


Age 

Larch 

Beech 

Ash 

Sycamore 

Length, 

Girth, 

Length, 

Girth, 

Length,  Girth, 

Length, 

Girth, 

Tears 

Feet 

Inches 

Feet 

Inches 

Feet  Inches 

Feet 

Inches 

6 

9i 

„ 

6 

— 

4 — 

— 

— 

11 

22 

9i 

9 

— 

14  — 

17 

— 

16 

22 

10 

17 

6 

22  6 

28 

9i 

21 

35 

13i 

24 

8 

33  9i 

34 

15 

26 

44 

22 

36 

Hi 



— 

20 

Age 

Oak 

Scots  Pine 

Wych  Elm 

Length, 

Girth. 

Length, 

Girth, 

Length, 

Girth, 

Tears 

Feet 

Inches 

Feet 

Inches 

Feet 

Inches 

6. 

— 

— 

H 

— 

— 

— 

11 

15 

— 

16 

— 

— 



16 

24 

11 

20 

lOi 

— 

21 

— 

— 

— 

— 

34 

21 

26 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

26 

Particulars  of  the  various  awards  made  in  the  competition 
will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  pp.  cxiv.  and  cxv. 

Although  we  were  not  able  to  recommend  an  award  to 
No.  23  (the  only  entry  in  Class  26),  as  it  is  a coppice  in  process 
of  being  turned  into  a high  forest,  and,  therefore,  not  a planta- 
tion in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  yet  we  consider  great  credit 
is  due  to  Mr.  M.  P.  Price  and  his  young  woodman  for  the 
excellent  results  so  far  achieved.  The  coppice-shoots  are  now 
twenty-eight  years  old,  with  a few  oak  standards  apparently 
twice  that  age  or  a little  more,  but  not  with  extra-spreading 
tops,  and  the  wood  is  fully  stocked  with  straight-stemmed  oak 
and  ash  in  a very  healthy  condition.  It  had  been  allowed  to 
grow  untouched  for  twenty  years,  and  then  it  was  carefully 
thinned,  and  two  to  four  stems  left  on  each  stool,  so  as  to 
preserve  the  overhead  canopy  as  much  as  possible.  As  time 
goes  on  the  number  of  stems  on  the  stools  will  be  reduced  to 
one,  and  the  weakly  and  suppressed  ones  cut  out  altogether. 
The  only  improvement  that  might  be  suggested  would  be  to 
underplant  (after  next  thinning)  with  beech  and  sycamore,  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  adventitious  shoots  on  the  boles  of  the 
oaks. 


June,  1909. 


r , rW.  B.  Havelock. 
Judges  g Wood. 
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FARM  PRIZE  COMPETITION,  1909. 

The  Farm  Prize  Competition,  held  in  connection  with  the 
Society’s  Show  at  Gloucester,  covered  the  large  area  of  the 
four  counties  of  Gloucester,  Wilts.,  Hereford,  and  Worcester, 
and  afforded  a greater  diversity  of  classification  than  has 
formerly  been  the  case. 

The  following  prizes  were  offered  by  the  Gloucester  Local 
Committee  for  the  best  managed  farms  in  Gloucestershire 
and  Wiltshire  : — 

Class  I. — Farms  of  .300  acres  or  over,  chiefly  Arable,  exclusive  of 
Down.  First  Prize,  100^.  Second  Prize,  oOZ. 

Class  II. — Farms  of  50  acres  or  over,  and  under  300  acres,  chiefly 
Arable.  First  Prize,  SOI.  Second  Prize,  251. 

Class  III. — Farms  of  200  acres  or  over,  chiefly  Pasture,  exclusive  of 
Down.  First  Prize,  50Z.  Second  Prize,  231. 

Class  IV. — Farms  of  under  200  acres,  chiefly  Pasture.  First  Prize, 
30Z.  Second  Prize,  15Z. 

Prizes  were  offered  by  the  Herefordshire  and  Worcester- 
shire Agricultural  Society  for  the  best-managed  farms  in 
Herefordshire  and  Worcestershire  : — 

Class  V. — Farms  of  200  acres  or  over.  Arable  and  Pasture.  Firs 
Prize,  60Z.  Second  Prize,  30Z.  Third  Prize,  15Z. 

Class  VI. — Farms  of  50  acres  or  over,  and  under  200  acres.  Arable 
and  Pasture.  First  Prize,  40Z.  Second  Prize,  20Z.  Third  Prize,  lOZ. 

Class  VII. — Farms  of  over  50  acres,  of  which  not  less  than  20 
per  cent,  is  under  Hops  and  Fruit.  First  Prize,  60Z.  Second  Prize,  30Z. 
Third  Prize,  15Z. 

Class  VIII. — Farms  of  10  acres  or  over,  and  not  exceeding  50  acres, 
chiefly  devoted  to  Fruit  Growing  and  Market  Gardening.  First  Prize,  20Z. 
Second  Prize,  lOZ.  Third  Prize,  51. 

An  entry  fee  of  IZ.  was  charged  to  members  of  the 
R.A.S.E.,  Gloucestershire,  Herefordshire  and  Worcestershire, 
and  Berkeley  Hunt  Agricultural  Societies,  and  the  Beaufort 
Hunt  Farmers’  Club.  To  non-members  of  any  of  the  above- 
named  societies  the  entrance  fee  was  21.,  with  the  exception 
of  Class  yill.,  in  which  class  the  entrance  fee  was  10s.  to 
members,  and  11.  to  non-members.  The  competition  was 
limited  to  tenant  farmers,  paying  a hond-fide  rent  for  at  least 
three-fourths  of  the  land  in  their  occupation.  Farms  situated 
partly  in  one  and  partly  in  the  other  of  the  areas  of  the  com- 
petition might  be  entered  in  either  of  the  classes  for  which 
they  were  eligible.  In  the  case  of  a border  farm  being  partly 
in  one  of  the  above-mentioned  counties  and  partly  in  an 
adjoining  county  not  included  in  the  competitions,  such  farm 
was  eligible,  provided  at  least  one-half  of  the  land  were 
situated  in  the  areas  of  the  competitions.  In  assessing  the 
proportion  of  arable  and  grass  land  on  the  occupations,  “down” 
land  was  not  considered.  All  land  that  had  been  down 
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to  grass  for  ten  years  was  considered  as  permanent  pasture. 
Competitors  were  required  to  enter  for  competition  all  the 
land  in  their  occupation,  and  to  have  occupied  it  for  not  less 
than  two  years.  Due  notice  was  taken  of  any  cases  in  which 
the  competitor  acted  as  agent  for  his  landlord,  thus  having  a 
controlling  influence  over  important  factors  of  farm  equipment. 

The  Judges  were  instructed  to  withhold  the  prizes  in 
the  absence  of  sufficient  merit,  and  were  requested  especially 
to  consider  : (1)  General  management,  with  a view  to  profit ; (2) 
productiveness  of  crops  ; (3)  quality  and  suitability  of  live 
stock,  especially  that  bred  upon  the  farm  ; (4)  management  of 
grass  land  ; (5)  state  of  gates,  fences,  roads,  general  neatness, 
and  state  of  cottage  or  cottages,  so  far  as  tenant  is  liable  ; (6) 
mode  of  book-keeping  followed,  if  any  ; (7)  management 
of  the  dairy  and  dairy  produce,  if  dairying  pursued  ; (8) 
management  of  , orchards,  fruit  plantations,  and  hop-yards  ; 
(9)  duration  of  the  tenancy. 

The  cost  of  judging  the  farms  was  borne  by  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  who  appointed  the  following  Judges  : — 
For  Classes  I.  (21  entries),  II.  (5  entries).  III.  (13  entries),  IV. 
(8  entries),  all  in  the  Gloucestershire  and  Wiltshire  area,  Mr. 
Joshua  Ball,  Southworth  Hall,  Warrington,  and  Mr.  T.  S. 
Minton,  Montford,  Shrewsbury.  For  Classes  V.  (15  entries), 
VI.  (10  entries),  VII.  (3  entries),  all  in  the  Herefordshire  and 
Worcestershire  area,  Mr.  H.  A.  Peto,  Park  Farm  Office, 
Wobuin,  and  Mr.  Warwick  Stunt,  The  Shrubbery,  Frinds- 
bury  Hill,  Rochester.  There  were  no  entries  for  Class  VIII. 

The  writer  was  appointed  to  act  as  Secretary. 

The  first  visit  of  inspection  in  all  classes  was  made  during 
the  month  of  February,  with  the  result  that  the  Judges  decided 
to  re-visit  the  followingcompetitors  only: — In  Class  1 (Gloucester- 
shire and  Wiltshire) — Mr.  Harry  Butler,  Badminton,  R.S.O.  ; 
Mr.  James  T.  Hobbs,  Maisey  Hampton,  Fairford  ; Mr.  Alex- 
ander lies.  Park  Farm,  Fairford ; Mr.  G.  H.  Jones,  Little 
Badminton,  Chippenham  ; Mr.  John  Parsons,  Barford  Farm, 
Downton,  Salisbury  ; Mr.  G.  Caines  Waters,  Burcombe  Manor, 
near  Salisbury.  In  Class  2 (Gloucestershire  and  Wiltshire) — 
Mr.  James  Gardner,  Chesterton  Farm,  near  Cii’encester  ; Mr. 
Henry  Matthews,  Down  Farm,  Winterbourne,  Bristol ; Mr. 
William  Matthews,  Wick-Wick  Farm,  Winterbourne,  Bristol. 
In  Class  3 (Gloucestershire  and  Wiltshire) — Mr.  Henry 
Bridgman,  Cleve  Hill  Farm,  Downend,  Bristol ; Mr.  Charles 
Cornock,  Hilleslej”,  Wotton-under-Edge  ; Mr.  B.  Dudfield, 
Frampton,  Toddington,  Winchcombe ; Mr.  R.  M.  Rowles, 
Sho well  Farm,  Lacock,  Chippenham;  Mr.  John  G.  Rymer, 
Apperley,  Tewkesbury.  In  Class  4 (Gloucestershire  and 
Wiltshire) — Mr.  W.  P.  Hill,  Moorend  Estate  Farm,  Slimbridge, 
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Stonehouse ; Mr.  W.  McEwen-Smith,  Westmoreland  Farm, 
Henbury  ; Messrs.  C.  Pendock  and  Sons,  Mangotsfield.  In 
Class  5 (Herefordshire  and  Worcestershire) — Mr.  Thomas 
Andrews,  Stretton  Court,  Hereford  ; Mr.  H.  R.  Evans,  Court 
of  Noke,  Staunton-on-Arrow  ; Mr.  Francis  Hawkins,  Sugwas 
Farm,  Swainshill  ; Mr.  John  Pratt,  Stourport ; Mr.  John 

Rawlings,  Wooflferton,  Brimfield,  R.S.O.  In  Class  6 (Here- 
fordshire and  Worcestershire) — Mr.  George  Brooke,  Severn 
Stoke ; Mr.  George  Tilt,  Lodge  Farm,  Hanley  Castle,  near 
Worcester  ; Mr.  Walter  Meek,  Great  Buckman’s  Farm,  near 
Malvern.  In  Class  7 (Herefordshire  and  Worcestershire) — 
Mr.  G.  H.  Bray,  Dormington  Court,  Hereford ; Mr.  F.  P. 

Norbury,  The  Nonest,  near  Malvern ; Mr.  H.  T.  Nott, 

Kyrewood,  Tenbury. 

The  second  tour  of  the  farms  in  Gloucestershire  and  Wilt- 
shire was  made  towards  the  end  of  May,  a third  visit  being 
paid  to  a few  closely  contesting  farms  just  before  the  Show  in 
June.  The  farms  in  Herefordshire  and  Worcestershire  were 
inspected  in  June  and  no  third  visit  was  necessary. 

The  competition  in  Class  1 was  very  good  and  keen, 

rather  weak  and  disappointing  in  Class  2,  good  in  Class  3, 
fairly  good  in  Class  4.  With  regard  to  Herefordshire  and 
Worcestershire  the  competition  in  Class  5 was  very  good  and 
close,  very  weak  in  Class  6,  and  excellent  in  Class  7. 

The  Judges’  awards  were  handed  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
R.A.S.E.  and  announced  at  the  meeting  of  members  in  the 
Showyard  on  the  Thursday  of  the  Show  week. 

They  were  as  follows  : — 

Class  I. — First  Prize  of  lOOZ.  to  Mr.  G.  Caines  Waters.  Second 
Prize  of  60Z.  to  Mr.  Harry  Butler.  Very  Highly  Commended,  Mr.  James 
T.  Hobbs.  Highly  Commended,  Mr.  Alexander  lies  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Jones. 
Commended,  Mr.  John  Parsons. 

Class  II. — First  Prize  of  501.  to  Mr.  William  Matthews.  Second 
Prize  of  25Z.  to  Mr.  Henry  Matthews. 

Class  III. — First  Prize  of  50Z.  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Dudfield.  Second 
Prize  of  25Z.  to  Mr.  John  G.  Rymer.  Highly  Commended,  Mr.  Henry 
Bridgman  and  Mr.  Chari,es  Cornock.  Commended,  Mr.  Robert  M.  Rowles. 

Class  IV. — First  Prize  of  30Z.  to  Mr.  William  P.  Hill.  Second  Prize 
of  1.51.  to  Messrs.  Charles  Pendock  & Sons.  Highly  Commended,  Mr. 
William  McEwen-Smith. 

Class  V. — First  Prize  of  60Z.  to  Mr.  Francis  Hawkins.  Second  Prize 
of  30Z.  to  Mr.  Thomas  Andrews.  ^ Third  Prize  of  15Z.  to  Mr.  John  Rawlings. 
* Reserve  Number  and  Highly  Commended,  Mr.  H.  R.  Evans. 

Class  VI. — First  Prize  of  40Z.  to  Mr.  George  Brooke.  Second  Prize  of 
20Z.  to  Mr.  Walter  Meek.  Third  Prize  of  lOZ.  to  Mr.  George  Tilt. 

Class  VII. — First  Prize  of  60Z.  to  Mr.  H.  T.  Nott.  Second  Prize  of 
30Z.  to  Mr.  George  Bray.  Third  Prize  of  1.5Z.  to  Mr.  F.  Paget  Norbury. 

' It  was  subsequently  ascertained  that  the  farm  of  Mr.  John  Rawlings  did 
not  strictly  conform 'with  the  conditions  of  entry.  The  third  prize  was 
therefore  awarded  to  Mr,  H.  R.  Evans, 
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Class  I. — First  Prize  Farm. 

Occupied  hy  Mr.  G.  Caines  Waters,  Burcomhe  Manor,  near 

Salisbury. 

This  farm  is  held  on  a yearly  tenancy  under  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  and  consists  of  about  750  acres,  made  up  of  392 
acres  arable,  50  acres  pasture,  50  acres  water  meadows,  and  for 
the  rest,  down  land,  homestead,  and  a small  orchard. 

The  soil  is  a light  loam,  with  chalk  subsoil.  It  is  not  rich 
soil,  and  must  only  be  ploughed  to  a depth  of  three  or  four 
inches  on  account  of  the  subsoil,  which  would  convert  the 
friable  land  into  an  impossible  seed-bed.  It  is  essentially 
sheep  land,  which  under  a good  and  well-managed  flock  and 
careful  cultivation  will  produce  good  results.  Both  of  these 
conditions  obtain  at  Burcombe  Manor  Farm. 

The  tenant  is  not  bound  to  any  prescribed  form  of  crop- 
ping, but  is  under  agreement  not  to  crop  more  than  half 
of  the  land  with  corn  in  any  one  year.  Of  the  arable  land, 
332  acres  (of  which  83  are  in  one  field)  are  worked  on  a four- 
course  system  : — 

“ Seeds  ” Roots 

I I 

Roots  Roots 


Wheat 


Barley  (or  Oats) 


“ Catch  Crops  ” “ Seeds  ” 

I I 

Roots  Roots 


Wheat. 


Starting  with  the  wheat  crop — half  of  this  is  taken  after 
clover  “ seeds  ” mixture  which  has  .been  “ hayed  ” once, 
grazed,  and  followed  by  turnips  which  are  eaten  on  ; the  other 
half  being  after  a double  crop  of  roots,  also  fed  on.  Barley  or 
oats  follow  wheat.  Half  of  the  barley  or  oat  area  is  under- 
sown with  clover  “ seeds  ” mixture,  the  other  half  being  used 
for  catch  cropping,  commencing  with  rye  (April),  followed  by 
Italian  rye-grass  (May),  followed  by  vetches  (June  and  part  of 
July).  Roots  follow  on  both  the  clover  ley  land  and  the  “ catch 
crop  ” land,  and  then  we  come  again  to  wheat.  The  other 
60  acres  of  arable  land  are  up  on  the  adjoining  Down,  and 
are  known  as  “ Beak  ” land.  Here  oats  are  grown  alternately 
with -turnips,  20  acres  being  set  apart  for  each  crop  ; the 
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remaining  20  acres  being  in  sainfoin,  which  is  cnt  for  hay  and 
continues  for  some  six  or  seven  years.  The  area  under  the 
various  crops  on  the  392  acres  of  arable  land  in  1909  was  as 
follows  : — Wheat,  82  acres  ; barley,  70  acres  ; oats,  '32  acres  ; 
root  crops,  101  acres ; “ catch  crops,”  42  acres  ; clover 

“ seeds,”  42  acres  ; sainfoin,  20  acres  ; lucerne,  3 acres.  The 
clover  “ seeds  ” mixture  which  is  sown  under  half  of  the 
barley  or  oat  crop  consists  of  10  lb.  broad  red  clover,  4 lb. 
alsike  clover,  and  \ bushel  of  Italian  rye-grass  per  acre.  This 
yields  about  25  to  30  cwt.  of  hay. 

The  second  growth  of  clover  is  fed  off  with  sheep,  but 
occasionally  10  acres  are  saved  for  seed.  In  the  following 
spring  the  clover  ley  is  manured  with  sixteen  to  twenty 
loads  per  acre  of  farmyard  dung,  which  is  ploughed  in  for 
the  turnip  crop.  The  turnip  crop  also  receives  3 cwt.  per 
acre  of  superphosphate.  The  roots  are  folded  on  by  sheep 
receiving  cake  and  corn.  Wheat  follows  the  turnip  crop,  and 
is  not  especially*-  manured.  Meantime  the  other  half  of  the 
barley  and  oat  land  which  had  not  been  undersown  with  seeds 
has  been  cropped  with  6 acres  of  rye,  16  acres  Italian  rye- 
grass, and  20  acres  winter  vetches.  Pitted  swedes  and  man- 
golds are  hauled  out  over  the  rye,  and  Italian  rye-grass  when 
being  fed  off,  to  the  extent  of  five  loads  of  each  per  acre. 
Afterwards,  all  the  ground  which  had  been  in  rye,  Italian  rye- 
grass and  vetches,  as  soon  as  fed  off,  is  put  into  swedes. 
Wheat  is  followed  by  barley  or  oats,  and  here  again  no  manure 
is  necessary,  as  after  such  folding  by  stock  as  is  practised  on 
this  farm,  any  application  of  forcing  manures  would  probably 
only  mean  “ lodged  ” crops.  The  state  of  the  land  under  this 
form  of  cropping  was  seen  to  be  perfectly  clean  and  full  of  con- 
dition. Average  yields  of  the  corn  crops  are,  per  acre  ; wheat, 
5 to  6 quarters  ; barley,  5 to  5^  quarters  ; oats,  7 to  8 quarters. 

Lucerne  is  grown,  and  yields  heavy  crops  of  green  fodder 
for  the  horses,  and  remains  down  for  a considerable  period, 
lasting  as  long  as  nine  years  in  some  instances. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  most  of  the  manuring  of  this 
farm  is  done,  and  done  well,  through  the  stock,  but  in  the  case 
of  the  root  crops  grown  for  the  folding  of  stock,  manure  has  of 
course  to  be  given.  Thus  turnip  crops  are  manured  with 
fifteen  to  twenty  loads  of  dung  and  3 cwt.  superphosphate  per 
acre,  the  “ swedes  ” receiving  in  addition  4 cwt.  per  acre  of 
special  “ Swede  ” fertiliser.  The  mangold  crop  gets  twenty 
loads  of  dung,  and  either  4 cwt.  guano  or  4 cwt.  “ mangold  ” 
manure  per  acre,  also  5 cwt.  of  salt  and  1 cwt.  nitrate  of  soda 
per  acre,  given  in  two  dressings.  All  turnip  and  swede  seed  is 
steeped  in  paraffin,  to  guard  against  an  attack  of  the  turnip 
“ fly,”  a method  in  which  Mr.  Waters  has  great  faith. 
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The  50  acres  of  pasture  is  of  rather  inferior  quality,  but  is 
well  grazed  by  the  heifers  and  cow  stock,  and  receives  the 
liquid  tank  manure  from  the  cows  and  horses.  The  50  acres 
of  water-rtieadows  are  kept  for  the  sheep  and  the  dairy  herd. 
One-third  of  the  area  is  grazed  by  the  sheep  in  the  spring 
while  folding  on  the  rye  and  Italian  rye-grass,  and  the  other 
two-thirds  by  the  dairy  cows  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  year, 
and  the  cows  continue  to  graze  the  meadows  all  the  summer. 

As  soon  as  the  feeding  of  the  water-meadows  is  finished  in 
the  autumn,  the  “ drowner  ” commences  working  up  the 
meadows,  trimming  grass,  shovelling  out  mud  from  the  water- 
ways and  drains,  and  making  good  with  turf  any  uneven 
places  which  may  have  been  caused  by  cattle  treading.  The 
hatches  are  then  drawn  and  sufficient  water  let  down  to  run 
evenly  over  the  beds.  The  water  is  allowed  to  run  over  the 
meadows  continuously  for  about  fourteen  days,  after  which 
it  is  shut  out  for  about  seven  days.  This  course  is  followed 
throughout  the  winter,  and  in  ordinary  seasons  there  is  suffi- 
cient grass  on  to  which  to  turn  the  cows  and  sheep  by  March 
25.  Should  frosty  weather  or  very  cold  cutting  winds  occur, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  water  to  be  kept  running  over 
the  grass  to  protect  it  from  the  frost  and  wind. 

The  water  is  shut  off  from  the  meadows  about  a fortnight 
before  grazing  commences,  so  that  the  meadows  become  firm 
and  the  grass  hardened.  As  soon  as  the  grass  is  fed  off,  the 
water  is  put  over  the  meadows  again,  and  they  are  fit  for 
further  grazing  in  six  weeks’  time,  and  so  the  process  continues 
through  the  summer. 

Horses. — There  are  thirteen  working  horses,  all  bought  as 
geldings,  at  from  four  to  five  years  old.  The  horses  were 
good  and  suitable  for  their  work.  Occasionally  a horse  is 
sold  for  town  work.  Their  ration  consists  of  oats,  at  the 
rate  of  2^  bushels  per  horse  per  week,  and  hay.  Half-a-pint 
of  linseed  gruel  per  horse  is  given  each  night  with  the  food 
as  a preventive  against  colic.  During  summer  the  horses  have 
lucerne  instead  of  hay. 

Cattle. — The  cattle  consist  of  forty  cows  in  milk,  ten  dry 
cows,  ten  two-year-old  heifers,  ten  one-year-old  heifers,  twelve 
calves,  and  two  stock  bulls,  all  of  the  Shorthorn  type,  the  bulls 
being  selected  from  milking  strains.  All  the  stock  is  home-bred, 
with  the  exception  of  the  bulls.  Most  of  the  calves  are  sold, 
only  about  ten  of  the  best  heifer  calves  being  retained  each 
year  to  keep  up  the  herd.  During  winter  the  cows  have  per 
head  from  50  to  60  lb.  pulped  mangold  and  chaff,  3 lb. 
undecorticated  cotton  cake,  and  3 lb.  of  either  decorticated 
cotton  cake  or  soya  bean  cake.  From  April  to  October  the 
cows  are  on  the  water-meadows.  The  herd  is  tested  from  time 
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to  time,  and  unsatisfactory  cows  rejected.  The  milk  all  goes  to 
London,  and,  throughout  the  year,  averages  8^d.  a gallon,  which 
includes  Id.  per  gallon  for  carriage,  paid  by  Mr.  Waters. 

Sheep. — The  flock  of  registered  Hampshire  Downs  con- 
sists of  : — 


149  Two-teeth  Ewes 
162  Four-teeth  Ewes 
135  Six-teeth  Ewes 
24  Over-age  Ewes 


4 Rams 
170  Ewe  Tegs 


470  Ewes 


and,  later,  626  lambs.  The  flock  was  established  in  1896 
by  purchases  from  the  best  known  breeders,  and  has  met 
with  considerable  success  at  the  fairs  and  in  the  competitions 
organised  by  the  Hampshire  Down  Sheep  Breeders’  Association. 
In  the  Association  Flock  Prize  Competition  the  second  prize 
was  secured,  131  per  cent,  of  lambs  to  ewes  having  been  reared 
and  only  six  ewes  lost — a very  creditable  result.  At  the 
Salisbury  Fair  of  1908  this  flock  took  first  prize  for  100  regular 
draft  ewes,  first  for  100  shearling  ewes,  and  first  for  wether 
lambs.  The  ram  lambs  saved  this  season  numbered  85,  and 
averaged  seven  guineas  each  at  the  fair. 

Management  of  the  Hampshire  Flock  — The  rams  are  put 
with  the  ewes  on  August  8,  from  which  date  the  first  lambs 
are  expected  to  fall  on  January  1.  About  ten  to  fourteen  days 
before  the  rams  are  put  out  the  ewes  are  given  fresh  folds 
of  rape  and  turnips  to  flush  them,  after  which  they  are  drawn 
in  flocks  of  from  80  to  100,  and  a ram,  of  the  character  and 
style  likely  to  produce  the  ideal  Hampshire  type,  is  put  with 
each  lot  and  remains  until  they  all  have  been  mated.  The 
ewes  are  all  given  a distinctive  mark  with  paint,  to  show  with 
which  ram  they  have  been  mated,  and  at  lambing  time  the 
lambs  are  all  notched  in  the  ears,  so  that  their  pedigree  may  be 
known.  The  ewes  are  allowed  such  quantity  of  turnips  as 
they  will  clean  up  daily,  with  the  run  of  the  grass  down  until 
November  1.  At  this  time  hay  is  given  at  the  rate  of  from  1^ 
to  2 lb.  per  head,  the  turnips  reduced  to  two  or  three  roots  per 
head,  and  the  ewes  allowed  a run  out  on  the  down  daily.  This 
continues  until  within  fourteen  days  of  lambing  time;  when 
the  addition  of  lb.  per  head  per  day  of  linseed  cake,  with  a 
small  fold  of  grass,  is  allowed.  This  allowance  keeps  the  ewes 
healthy  and  considerably  assists  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  milk.  It  is  an  important  principle  not  to  allow  the  ewes 
any  swedes  until  they  have  lambed.  After  lambing,  the 
ewes  with  twins  are  given  1 lb.  per  head,  and  the  ewes  with 
single  lambs  ^ lb.  per  head  of  linseed  cake  and  cotton  cake, 
mixed  in  equal  proportions.  This  continues  until  the  lambs 
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are  weaned,  about  the  middle  of  May,  at  which  time  the  lambs 
will  be  eating  1 lb.  per  head  of  a mixture  of  linseed  cake, 
split  beans,  split  peas,  and  locust  bean  meal.  The  lambs 
have  the  run  of  the  front  fold  of  roots  from  the  time  they 
commence  to  eat  until  they  are  weaned,  care  being  taken  to 
have  them  shut  back  in  the  fold  at  night  to  prevent  them 
eating  any  green  food  while  the  frost  is  on  it.  Cribs  of  fresh 
hay  are  put  in  the  folds  for  the  ewes  each  morning  and 
afternoon.  As  soon  as  the  lambs  are  weaned  the  ewe  lambs 
are  taken  out  from  the  ram  lambs  and  given  | lb.  of  a mixture 
of  equal  parts  linseed  cake  and  cotton  cake.  The  ram  lambs 
are  then  examined  and  the  faulty  ones  castrated  and 
sold  early  in  July,  many  weighing  from  8 to  9 butcher’s 
stones  (64  to  72  lb.)  each. 

The  ram  lambs  are  allowed  such  quantity  of  mixed  linseed 
cake,  split  peas  and  beans,  and  locust  bean  meal  as  they  can 
eat,  which  is  about  2 lb.  per  head  per  day,  with  rye  or  Italian 
rye-grass,  vetches  or  rape  or  cabbage  (catch  crops),  which  are 
fed  off  in  rotation  after  the  swedes  and  kale  are  finished  towards 
the  end  of  April.  The  lambs  have  cake  until  they  go,  and  the 
ewes  until  after  they  are  shorn,  when  the  lambs  are  weaned. 
Ewes  are  always  allowed  access  to  water  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  Rock  salt  is  always  supplied  for  all  sheep.  The  regular 
draft  ewes  are  sold  at  Salisbury  Great  Fair  in  July,  and  the 
ram  lambs  at  Britford  Fair,  August  12,  and  Wilton  Fair, 
September  12. 

The  situation  of  the  lambing  pen  is  carefully  considered 
beforehand,  and  is  immediately  connected  with  the  cropping 
of  the  land  so  as  to  ensure  the  proximity  of  grass, 
straw,  roots,  and  hay.  The  actual  site  is  chosen  early  in  the 
year  and  the  hay  and  corn  stacked  thereon.  The  wheat  rick  is 
so  placed  that  when  threshed  the  straw  stack  will  be  in  the 
centre.  The  plan  of  the  lambing  pen  will  show  how  the  ewes 
and  lambs  are  worked  through  the  pen.  The  hurdles  are  6 ft. 
long  and  3 ft.  6 in.  in  height.  They  are  “ wattled  ” hurdles 
made  of  hazel  wood  by  one  of  Mr.  Waters’  men.  They  are 

made  on  a wooden  lath  slightly  curved  C! -rJ  so  that  the 

hurdles  become  tighter  as  they  are  straightened  in  use.  The 
hurdles  are  supported  by  stakes  driven  into  the  ground. 

To  construct  the  lambing  pen  the  folds  are  measured  out 
and  wheat  straw  put  down  about  3 or  4 in.  in  thickness,  on 
which  hurdles  are  set  up.  Another  lot  of  hurdles  are 
then  set  up  alongside  the  first  and  straw  put  between 
them.  Piles  and  rails  are  then  put  up  about  2 ft.  from  the 
upright  hurdles,  and  hurdles  laid  on  top  of  the  rails  to 
reach  the  upright  hurdles,  after  which  they  are  thatched  and 
sewn  down  with  string  and  green  rods.  The  farm  is  well 
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supplied  with  good  buildings  and  cottages,  towards  the  upkeep 
of  which  the  tenant  pays  half  the  cost  of  the  labour,  the 
landlord  finding  material  and  half  the  labour.  This  arrange- 
ment applies  also  to  gates  and  drainage.  The  tenant  is  entirely 
responsible  for  the  upkeep  of  the  farm  fences  and  roads.  Mr. 
Waters  has  kindly  supplied  the  following  items  of  annual 
expenditure  ^Labour,  830Z. ; purchased  foods,  976?.;  manures, 


8 W£DSS  /tno  K/IlE 
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115?.  The  labour  on  the  arable  land  works  out  at  about  1?.  per 
acre.  Piece  work  prices  include  : hoeing — turnips,  6s.,  swedes, 
7s.,  mangold  (three  times)  20s.  per  acre ; layering  thorn 
hedges,  &d.  per  rod.  “ Stooking  ” corn  is  paid  for  at  the  rate 
of  Is.  per  acre.  At  hay  time  3s.  per  day  is  given  and  at  harvest 
time  4s.  Twenty  labourers  are  employed,  including  special 
labour  such  as  attendance  on  the  fiock  and  dairy  herd. 

This  farm  appealed  to  the  Judges  in  every  particular. 
That  here  was  an  all  round  good  state  of  affairs  was  strikingly 
evident.  Good  and  economic  management,  good  crops,  per- 
fectly clean  land,  full  of  condition,  good  home-bred  stock  of 
the  right  kind,  a state  of  general  neatness  and  complete  equip- 
ment, a well-managed  dairy,  all  bore  testimony  to  a farm 
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conducted  on  up-to-date  principles  in  a business-like  manner. 
It  says  much  for  Mr.  Waters’  thoi’oughness  that  the  Judges 
failed  to  find  twitch  or  charlock. 

The  Judges  had  no  hesitation  in  awarding  to  Mr.  Waters 
the  first  prize  of  lOOi.  in  Class  1. 

Class  II. — First  Prize  Farm. 

Occupied  by  Mr.  William  Matthews,  Wick-Wick, 
Winterbourne,  Bristol. 

This  farm  belongs  to  W.  B.  Wilberforce,  Esq.  and  Dr. 
Basil  Harwood,  and  consists  of  148  acres  arable  and  73  grass. 
The  soil  on  the  lower  portion  is  clay,  with  a little  marl  and 
loam,  on  the  higher  land  it  is  stone-brash.  The  rotation  of 
cropping  is — 

Wheat  or  oats 

I 

Clover 

I 

Wheat 

I 

Roots  or  catch-cropping 

I 

Wheat  or  oats. 

Beans  are  sometimes  grown  and  follow  wheat.  Sainfoin  is 
grown  for  fodder  and  for  hay,  remaining  down  for  some 
years.  It  is  then  ploughed  in  and  followed  by  oats  unless 
“ foul,”  in  which  case  it  is  “ fallowed.”  Barley  follows  roots 
on  the  stone-brash.  The  catch  crops  are  selected  from  : 
(a)  Trifolium  sown  on  the  wheat  stubble  during  August  or 
early  September  for  spring  feed  for  sheep  ; (6)  stubble 
turnips  after  an  early  harvest — either  of  these  followed  by 
(c)  vetches,  (d)  rape,  or  (e)  kale,  all  folded  .on  the  land. 
Sometimes  turnips  are  taken  after  trifolium,  in  which  case 
the  land  goes  into  oats.  It  was  pointed  out  to  the  Judges 
that  on  light  soils  it  is  not  easy  to  grow  turnips  after  trifolium, 
because  the  latter  leaves  the  land  very  dry.  The  crops  this 
year  include  wheat,  50  acres  ; oats,  4 acres  ; beans,  5 acres  ; 
clover,  19  acres  ; vetches,  9 acres  ; mangolds,  7 acres  ; roots, 
10  acres  ; potatoes,  2 acres  ; sainfoin,  12  acres. 

The  clover  mixture  used  consists  of  9 lb.  broad  red  clover, 
3 lb.  alsike  clover,  2 lb.  trefoil,  and  ^ bushel  Italian  rye-grass 
per  acre.  The  seeds  are  rather  thin  and  poor.  The  tenant 
has  laid  down  all  the  73  acres  of  permanent  grass.  This 
is  on  the  solid  clay,  which  did  not  pay  under  the  plough. 
Only  35  acres,  however,  could  be  considered  by  the  Judges 
as  permanent,  the  other  38  having  been  so  recently  sown  as 
to  come  within  the  schedule  of  “ arable  ” land.  The  grass 
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seeds  were  obtained  from  a firm  of  high  repute,  and  the 
mixture  was  as  follows  : — 2 lb.  foxtail,  6 lb.  cocksfoot,  3 lb. 
hard  fescue,  2 lb.  tall  fescue,,  2 lb.  sheep  fescue,  6 lb.  meadow 
grass,  5 lb.  timothy,  5 lb.  red  clover,  4 lb.  white  clover,  3 lb. 
alsike  clover,  and  2 lb.  sheep’s  parsley  per  acre.  When  asked 
if  he  would  use  the  same  mixture  again,  Mr.  Matthews  replied 
that  he  would  leave  out  the  cocksfoot,  which  grows  very 
coarse  on  his  land.  The  pasture  land  is  treated  with  5 cwt. 
per  acre  of  basic  slag  from  time  to  time,  with  good  results. 
The  hay  land  receives  annually  12  tons  per  acre  farmyard 
manure  and  5 cwt.  superphosphate.  About  40  tons  of  “ night 
sweepings  ” are  obtained  each  year  and  distributed  over  the 
grass  land  generally. 

Mr.  Matthews’  idea  is  to  grow  as  much  wheat  and  straw  as 
possible,  and  produce  to  supply  his  dairy  herd  and  other  stock. 
Selling  milk  and  corn-growing  are  the  chief  sources  of  income, 
and  as  many  sheep  are  kept  as  will  dress  the  land  and  go  off 
fat.  The  system  of  manuring  is  to  dress  the  land  for  the 
white  crops  as  well  as  possible  by  cake-fed  sheep  folded  on  the 
catch  crops  and  roots,  the  root  crops  in  their  turn  being 
liberally  supplied  with  farmyard  and  town  stable  manure. 
About  150  tons  of  town  stable  manure  is  brought  on  to  the 
farm  for  the  root  crops  each  year,  and  the  arrangement  for  the 
supply  of  this  is  interesting.  Wheat  straw  is  sold  to  Bristol 
stables  about  five  miles  distant  at  50s.  per  ton  delivered,  and 
stable  manure  is  bought  back  at  the  rate  of  Zd.  per  horse  per 
week.  All  crops  receive  a supplementary  dressing  with 
artificial  fertilisers  whenever  necessary  or  advisable.  Wheat  is 
given  a dressing  of  8 cwt.  of  soot  per  acre  when  the  land 
requires  help.  Mangold  get,  per  acre,  24  tons  of  mixed  farm- 
yard and  stable  manure,  l^cwt.  sulphate  of  ammonia,  2 cwt. 
kainit,  and  3 cwt.  superphosphate.  The  mangold  are  drilled 
in  rows  20  in.  apart,  and  the  plants  are  “ singled  ” at  8 in. 
apart.  Heavy  crops  of  uniform  roots  are  obtained.  The 
mangold  plant  was  exceptionally  good  and  the  land  perfectly 
clean.  Swedes  are  given  14  tons  per  acre  mixed  manure, 
3 cwt.  dry  vitriolised  bones,  and  3 cwt.  superphosphate. 
Two  ploughings  are  given  for  mangold  and  four  for  swedes. 
The  depth  ploughed  for  mangold  is  6 in.,  for  swedes  5 in.,  for 
wheat  6 in.,  for  barley  5 in.,  for  oats  6 in.  The  best  wheat  seen 
was  after  trifolium  (fed  on),  followed  by  vetches  (also  fed  on). 
This  was  an  excellent  piece  of  wheat,  well  “tillered.”  The 
clover  ley  wheat  was  good,  but  not  so  good  as  the  wheat 
following  catch-cropping.  Mr.  Matthews  is  a great  believer  in 
change  of  seed  corn  and  buys  the  best  obtainable  each  year. 

The  horses  consist  of  seven  working  horses,  two  “ milk  ” 
horses,  two  colts,  and  one  nag  horse,  They  lie  put  at  grass 
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at  night  during  the  summer.  Winter  and  summer  the  working 
horses  have  a mixed  ration  consisting  of  7 bushels  oats,  1 sack 
sharps,  and  1 sack  bran  per  week  amongst  the  seven  of  them, 
a little  more  being  given  them  when  working  very  hard. 
They  are  of  the  Shire  type  and  are  just  useful  working 
horses. 

Mr.  Matthews  is  under  contract  to  supply  50  gallons  of 
cold  milk  daily,  to  be  delivered  2^  miles  from  home,  at  a price 
which  averages  Id.  per  gallon  for  the  summer  months  and  8(i. 
for  the  winter  months.  For  this  purpose  thirty  dairy  cows  are 
kept.  During  summer  when  at  pasture  the  cows  receive 
per  head  3 lb.  cotton  cake.  The  winter  ration  consists  of 
^ cwt.  mangold,  3 lb.  mixed  bean  and  barley  meal,  2 lb.  cotton 
cake,  2 lb.  sharps,  and  1 lb.  linseed  cake  per  head,  with  as 
much  chaff  and  hay  as  they  will  clean  up.  This  ration  is 
for  cows  in  full  milk,  and  is  afterwards  slightly  reduced. 
Approximately  equal  milking  is  practised  during  summer,  viz., 
at  6 a.m.  and  5 p.m.  During  winter  milking  takes  place  at 
6 a.m.  and  4 p.m.  Seven  or  eight  cSilves  are  weaned  each 
summer  when  the  milk  is  plentiful,  and  these  are  kept  to 
go  into  the  dairy  herd.  The  sheep  were  all  bought  in,  and 
comprised  ten  ewes,  fifty  tegs,  and  forty  lambs.  They  are 
bought  in  for  the  purpose  of  folding  on  the  catch  crops  and 
roots  land  and  being  sold  off  fat.  The  corn  and  cake  supplied 
to  the  young  sheep  is  half-and-half  split  beans  and  linseed 
cake.  The  ewes  receive  ^ lb.  Egyptian  cotton  cake  and  ^ lb. 
linseed  cake.  Three  breeding  sows  are  kept.  After  leaving 
the  sow  the  young  pigs  are  fed  up  on  sharps  and  beans,  and 
sold  at  five  or  six  months  old. 

The  tenant  is  responsible  for  fences  and  occupation  roads, 
and  these  were  in  good  order. 

Artificial  manures  cost  251.  per  annum  ; purchased  foods 
amount  to  305/.  per  annum,  and  labour  to  320/. 

Hoeing  mangolds  and  turnips  is  paid  for  at  12s.  per  acre — 
twice  over — the  third  hoeing,  if  necessary,  being  done  by  day 
work.  Ditching  is  done  at  2d.  or  3d.  per  perch,  and  hedge 
layering  at  6d.  to  Is.  per  perch. 

This  farm  is  characterised  by  perfectly  clean  land,  good 
cultivations,  healthy  crops,  and  economical  management  all 
round,  all  of  which  are  productive  of  good  results. 

Class  III. — First  Prize  Farm. 

Occupied  by  Mr.  Benjamin  DudfieM,  Frampton  Farm, 
Toddington,  Winchcomhe,  Gloucestershire. 

This  farm  is  held  on  a yearly  tenancy  under  Hugh 
Andrews,  Esq.,  and  has  been  occupied  by  Mr,  Dudfield  for 
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thirty  years.  It  may  be  described  as  a poor  bard-working 
clay  farm,  full  of  condition  and  showing  good  management 
all  round.  The  tenant  is  not  under  any  restrictions  as  to 
cropping.  There  are  70  acres  of  arable  land  and  422  of 
pasture,  60  of  which  have  been  sown  down  recently.  The 
soil  is  a heavy  clay,  particularly  the  vale  land,  which  requires 
four  and  five  horses  to  plough  it,  and  half  an  acre  per  day  is 
good  work.  On  the  hill  it  is  “ three-horse  ” land.  The 
rotation  of  cropping  is  as  follows  : — 

Vale  land  Hill  land 

Fallows  Roots 

I I 

Beans  Barley  or  oats 

I I 

Wheat  Seeds 

I I 

(Barley  sometimes)  Wheat. 

I 

Clover 

I 

Wheat 

I 

Fallows. 

The  vale  land  fallows  are  ploughed  as  many  times  as  can 
be  managed,  Mr.  Dudfield  being  of  opinion  that  the  plough  is 
the  best  kind  of  “ scuffle  ” on  his  land. 

Beans  are  manured  with  15  tons  per  acre  of  farmyard 
dung,  and  yield  from  40  to  50  bushels  per  acre.  Wheat  is 
seldom  manured  in  any  way.  Square  Head’s  Master  is  the 
variety  sown,  and  should  be  planted  during  October  or  the  first 
week  in  November  on  this  farm.  A three-furrow  drill  is  used 
at  all  times.  Wheat  yields  run  from  40  to  50  bushels.  Barley 
is  sometimes  grown  after  wheat  on  the  vale  land,  when  it 
has  become  “ bean  sick.”  On  this  heavy  land  there  is  a 
tendency  to  put  in  beans  too  often,  and  the  growing  of  barley 
gives  two  white  straw  crops,  which  is  a better  preparation  for 
the  clover  crop.  The  clover  mixture  for  the  vale  land  is  6 lb. 
cow  grass  clover,  6 lb.  English  broad  red  clover,  and  6 lb- 
alsike  per  acre.  For  the  hill  land  the  following  is  used  : — 
6 lb.  cow  grass  clover,  6 lb.  English  broad  red  clover,  4 lb. 
alsike  clover,  4 lb.  white  clover,  and  1 bushel  Italian  rye- 
grass per  acre. 

Roots  are  grown  on  the  hill  land.  Mangold  are  manured 
with  20  tons  per  acre  of  farmyard  dung  and  10  cwt.  of 
mangold  manure ; a top-dressing  of  1 cwt.  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  and  1 cwt.  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre  is  given  in  two 
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dressings.  The  mangold  seed  is  drilled  in  rows  18  in.  apart 
on  the  flat,  and  the  plants  set  out  12  in.  apart.  Turnips 
receive  15  tons  per  acre  farmyard  manure  and  5 cwt.  turnip 
manure.  Barley  and  oats  follow  roots  on  the  hill  land. 
The  barley  is  not  specially  manured.  The  oat  crop  receives 
5 cwt.  per  acre  of  superphosphate.  An  average  yield  of  oats 
is  70  bushels  per  acre.  The  soil  on  the  hill  having  shown  a 
tendency  to  become  clover  sick,  a mixture  of  15  lb.  sainfoin 
seed  and  10  lb.  lucerne  has  been  sown  instead  of  “ seeds.” 
This  will  be  mown  for  sheep  fodder. 

This  year,  for  the  flrst  time,  Mr.  Dudfleld  grew  potatoes  to 
give  his  soil  a change  from  turnips.  “ Up-to-date  ” was  the 
variety  selected.  In  addition  to  the  farmyard  manure,  the 
potato  crop  received  1 ton  of  soot  and  5 cwt.  of  special  manure 
per  acre,  and  there  was  every  prospect  of  an  excellent  crop. 

The  areas  under  various  crops  this  year  included  wheat, 
34  acres  ; beans,  11  acres  ; oats,  10  acres  ; mangold,  4 acres  ; 
potatoes,  6 acres. 

The  grass  land  is  well  grazed  by  cake-fed  heifers  from  May 
Day  until  November,  and  also  by  the  sheep.  Basic  slag,  at  the 
rate  of  7 cwt.  per  acre,  is  applied  from  time  to  time,  with 
success.  In  dry  weather  this  land  cracks  very  much,  and 
opens  2 to  3 ft.  deep  down  to  the  drains.  Sixty  acres  were 
sown  down  to  permanent  grass  within  the  last  flve  years,  the 
following  mixture  being  used  at  a cost  of  28s.  &d.  per  acre, 
with  every  appearance  of  success  : — 

4 lb.  Pacey’s  perennial  rye-grass 

2 „ Cocksfoot 

3 „ Timothy 

2 ,,  Foxtail 

4 „ Meadow  fescue 

1 „ Fine-leaved  fescue 

3 „ Hard  fescue 

2 „ Sheep’s  fescue 

1 „ Various-leaved  fescue 

1 ,,  Eough-stalked  meadow  grass 

1 „ Smooth-stalked  meadow  grass 

1 „ Wood  meadow  grass 

1 ,,  Fiorin 

2 ,,  Dogstail 

i ,,  Sweet  vernal 

3i  , , Cow  grass  clover 

3 „ White  Dutch 

1 „ Alsike 

1 „ Trefoil 

37 

The  quantities  of  cocksfoot  and  foxtail  were  kept  low  in 
the  mixture,  as  these  grasses  are  indigenous  to  the  soil  ; tall 
fescue  was  not  included  because  of  its  liability  to  ergot  and 
consequent  danger  to  stock. 
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Horses. — Mr.  Dudfield  is  a breeder  of  Shire  horses,  and  acts 
as  secretary  to  the  local  Shire  Horse  Society.  Six  or  eight 
mares  are  put  to  the  horse  each  year,  and  the  geldings  sold  at 
five  years  old.  There  are  twenty  horses  and  colts  about  the 
farm,  and  they  are  an  exceptionally  good  lot. 

Cattle. — These  consist  of  purchased  heifers  of  a very  good 
class,  about  200  being  run  round  the  farm  in  the  course  of  a 
year.  Good,  strong  cross-breds,  from  two  to  three  years  old, 
are  purchased,  and  finished  off  with  cake,  which  will  vary 
in  quantity  from  3 to  6 lb.  per  head.  The  cakes  used  are  cotton, 
linseed,  and  Bibby’s  compound,  and  the  length  of  time  the 
heifers  remain  on  the  farm  depends  entirely  upon  the  supply 
of  grass  and  the  state  of  the  trade.  As  a rule,  100  heifers  are 
bought  in  the  autumn  and  100  in  the  spring  or  summer.  The 
cattle  were  very  good  butchers’  beasts,  both  for  weight  and 
quality.  Any  heifers  that  turn  out  in-calf,  that  are  of  good 
size  and  show  promise  of  being  good  milkers  are  sold  in 
the  spring  ; the  rest  are  calved,  and  the  calves  fed  and  sold 
to  the  butcher,  and  the  heifers  grazed  for  early  beef  in  the 
following  year. 

Sheep. — The  system  here  is  to  keep  170  breeding  ewes  and 
sell  the  lambs  as  stores  early  in  August.  The  ewes  were 
originally  Romney  Marsh  and  crossed  with  the  Hampshire 
ram,  but  Mr.  Dudfield  is  now  working  back  to  the  Oxford- 
Hampshire  cross.  A few  of  the  best  ewe  lambs  are  retained 
for  the  flock,  but  most  are  sold  early  in  August  to  make 
room  for  the  heifers.  The  ewes  and  lambs  are  given  mangold 
and  Townsend’s  sheep  food. 

Pigs. — One  Black  boar  and  five  sows  of  the  Large  White 
Breed  are  kept  for  breeding  purposes,  and  the  young  pigs  sold 
off  as  soon  as  they  will  make  20s.  each,  except  a few,  which 
are  fed  up  for  bacon  for  the  house  and  cottages. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  head  of  poultry  are  kept  to  pick 
up  loose  corn  and  otherwise  earn  their  living. 

The  landlord  supplies  drain  pipes,  posts  and  rails,  timber 
for  gates,  and  stone  for  roads.  The  tenant  lays  the  drains, 
erects  fences,  makes  the  gates,  and  hauls  the  road  material. 

Mr.  Dudfield’s  gates  were  very  good,  and  his  system  of 
double  gates  for  windy  and  exposed  positions  is  quite  ingenious. 
The  double  gate  is  most  useful  where  a bridle-road  goes 
through  a corn-field  with  a pasture-field  adjoining. 

Labour  in  this  district  runs  from  13s.  to  15s.  per  week, 
with  cottage  and  extras.  Mr.  Dudfield’s  labour  bill  is  about 
350/.  per  annum.  Fifty  tons  of  cake  and  meal  are  purchased 
annually  for  the  cattle,  sheep,  &c. 

The  Judges  were  given  to  understand  that  this  farm  was 
in  a very  bad  state  when  entered  upon  by  Mr.  Dudfield  thirty 
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years  ago.  However  that  might  be,  there  is  no  question  as  to 
its  excellent  condition  now.  The  tenant  admits  that  the  farm 
is  well  adapted  for  a dairy  farm,  but  not  having  experience  in 
that  line  he  started  as  a grazier  and  corn  grower,  and  by  dint  of 
hard  work  and  good  management  has  succeeded. 

The  farm  looks  well  and  full  of  condition.  The  pastures 
have  a good  face  on  them  which  is  not  natural  to  the  land,  but 
only  possible  with  good  feeding.  Land  clean  ; crops  good  ; 
fences  and  implements  well  looked  after  ; general  management 
good  ; were  the  conditions  the  Judges  found. 

Class  IV. — First  Prize  Farm. 

Occupied  hy  Mr.  William  P.  Hill,  Moorend  Estate  Farm, 
Slimhridge,  Gloucestershire. 

This  farm  is  held  on  a yearly  tenancy  under  Lord 
Fitzhardinge,  and  has  been  occupied  by  Mr.  Hill  for  seven- 
teen years.  It  consists  of  145  acres  of  pasture  land  (including 
6 acres  of  orchard)  and  36  acres  arable  land.  The  tenant  is 
not  bound  down  to  any  particular  form  of  cropping.  The 
arable  soil  is  light  with  a gravel  subsoil,  but  some  of  the  pas- 
ture is  on  heavy  land.  A three-course  system  of  cropping  is 
adopted — 

Roots  Beans 


Oats  Barley 

I I 

Beans  Roots 


Wheat. 


Twelve  acres  of  wheat  are  grown  each  year,  followed  by  6 
acres  of  winter  oats  and  6 acres  of  barley.  Beans  follow  the 
oats,  and  roots,  chiefly  mangold,  follow  the  barley,  then  back  to 
wheat  again  on  the  bean  and  root  land.  Wheat  and  barley 
average  40  bushels  per  acre. 

Manuring. — Beans  are  dressed  with  10  tons  per  acre  of 
farmyard  manure,  and  the  crop  averages  about  36  bushels  per 
acre.  Roots  receive  per  acre  20  tons  of  farmyard  manure  and 
5 cwt.  of  a local  fertiliser.  The  root  crop  consists  mainly  of 
mangold,  only  1 acre  of  swedes  being  grown.  The  oat  crop  is 
usually  top-dressed  with  4 cwt.  per  acre  of  a local  fertiliser, 
the  average  yield  being  60  bushels  per  acre.  The  pasture  land 
receives  no  special  treatment,  being  well  grazed  by  the  dairy 
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cattle.  The  mowing  grass  is  dressed  with  8 tons  per  acre  of 
farmyard  manure  every  fifth  year,  and  on  the  heavy  land  basic 
slag  at  6 cwt.  per  acre  is  applied  in  January  every  fifth  year. 

Horses. — Four  cart  horses  and  two  nags  (one  of  the  latter 
for  the  milk  trade)  are  kept.  The  cart  horses  are  of  the  Shire 
type,  bought  in  at  three  years  old  and  sold  at  five  or  six 
years  old.  This  “ dealing  ” in  horses  explains  the  keeping  of 
more  horses  than  are  really  required  for  the  land,  and  the 
desire  not  to  overwork  them  meanwhile.  The  horse  ration 
consists  of  hay,  straw,  chafF,  and  crushed  oats. 

Cattle. — A very  useful  lot  of  forty  Shorthorn  dairy  cows 
are  kept.  The  milk  is  sent  to  London  and  averages  Id.  per 
gallon,  except  a surplus  in  May  and  June  which  is  made  into 
Single  Gloucester  or  Cheddar  Loaf  cheese.  About  sixteen 
calves  are  weaned  yearly,  the  steers  being  sold  at  one  and 
a half  to  two  years  old  and  the  heifers  brought  into  the  dairy 
herd  at  two  and  a half  to  three  years  old.  Weaned  calves  are 
given  linseed  cake  up  to  1 lb.  per  head  per  day  until  one 
year  old.  The  heifers  are  usually  put  to  the  bull  at  from  one 
year  and  eight  months  to  two  years  and  three  months  old  so 
as  to  have  some  coming  into  the  dairy  herd  in  the  autumn 
and  in  spring  and  early  summer. 

During  the  summer  months  when  lying  out  at  grass  the 
dairy  cows  get  no  artificial  food,  but  after  Michaelmas  the 
newly  calved  and  best  milking  ones  receive  per  head  2 lb. 
of  soya  bean  cake  and  2 lb.  of  cotton  cake  daily.  During 
the  winter  months  the  ration  per  cow  per  day  is  45  lb.  pulped 
mangold,  16  lb.  hay  and  straw  chaff  (equal  parts),  and  5 lb. 
crushed  oats  or  maize,  served  at  7.30  a.m.  and  5.30  p.m.  At 
midday  4 lb.  per  head  cotton  cake,  and  hay  at  12.30  p.m., 
and  a little  more  at  8 p.m. 

From  Lady  Day  to  Michaelmas  milking  takes  place  at  5.30 
a.m.  and  4.30  p.m.  ; during  the  winter  half-year  at  6 a.m.  and 
4 p.m.  The  cows  were  a good  sort,  kept  in  good  condition,  and 
looked  like  yielding  a lot  of  milk. 

Sheep. — Twenty  Radnor  ewes  are  bought  each  year  in 
August  or  September  and  put  with  a Hampshire  Down  ram. 
Usually  thirty  lambs  are  reared.  The  sheep  are  on  the  grass 
land  only,  and  as  they  have  a big  run,  both  lambs  and  ewes 
usually  get  fat  without  any  artificial  feed.  Mr.  Hill  does  not 
believe  in  keeping  many  sheep,  his  experience  being  that  they 
rob  the  dairy  cows  and  spoil  the  hay  crop. 

Pigs. — 1^0  sows  are  kept.  A few  pigs  are  bought  in  from 
time  to  time  and  fed  on  maize  and  barley  meal  for  bacon. 

Orchard. — The  best  fruit  is  picked  and  sold,  and  the  small 
made  into  cider  for  home  use  chiefly,  but  occasionally  some  is 
sold  at  from  10(i.  to  Is.  per  gallon. 
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Tbe  buildings  are  good  and  suitable,  and  are  kept  in  very 
tidy  condition.  No  cottages  go  with  the  farm. 

The  landlord  allows  timber  for  fencing,  good  oak  gates  at 
2s.  6(i.  each,  and  the  cost  of  metal  for  roads. 

Labour  here  runs  from  1.5s.  to  16s.  per  week  with  allowance 
of  cider.  Mr.  Hill  is  efficiently  assisted  in  the  conduct  of  the 
farm  by  his  sons,  so  that  his  outgoings  in  labour  only  amount 
to  150Z.  per  annum.  Purchased  foods  cost  97Z.  per  annum. 
Hoeing  and  singling  mangold  costs  14s.  per  acre  (twice  over) ; 
hoeing  corn,  4s.  to  5s.  per  acre  ; hedging,  9rf.  per  perch. 

This  farm  was  characterised  by_  good  and  economical 
management,  clean  land,  good  crops,  and  rent-paying  stock. 

Glass  V. — First  Prize  Farm. 

Occupied  by  Mr.  Francis  Hawkins,  Sugwas  Farm,  near 

Hereford. 

This  farm  is  held  under  a lease  from  His  Honour  Judge 
Ingham,  and  has  been  farmed  by  Mr.  Francis  Hawkins  for 
thirty-five  years,  having  been  occupied  by  Mr.  Hawkins’  father 
for  the  previous  sixteen  years.  It  consists  of  263  acres  arable, 
209  grass,  and  68  acres  of  pasture  orchards.  The  soil  is  a 
light  free-working  loam  on  a gravelly  subsoil  which,  in  some 
places,  runs  into  large  stones  and  has  a tendency  to  burn. 
The  lease  does  not  bind  the  tenant  to  any  prescribed  form 
of  cropping,  and  on  this  farm  we  have  the  wisdom  of  the 
“ open  ” agreement  clearly  demonstrated  by  good  crops  on 
clean,  well-cultivated  land  full  of  condition.  The  rotation  of 
cropping  followed  is  the  ordinary  four-course  of  roots,  barley 
or  oats,  clover,  wheat,  with  any  slight  variation  rendered 
necessary  by  season  or  other  circumstance.  The  areas  under 
various  crops  this  year  were  wheat,  66  acres  ; barley,  42  acres  ; 
oats,  34  acres  ; peas,  10  acres  ; clover,  50  acres  ; roots,  58  acres ; 
potatoes,  3 acres.  Peas  are  grown  when  clover  fails.  Rape 
is  sometimes  sown  if  another  crop  has  missed.  If  it  is 
considered  necessary  or  desirable,  a second  white  crop  may 
be  taken  after  wheat,  in  which  case  the  wheat  stubble  is 
ploughed  in  the  autumn  and  cultivated  in  the  spring  for  oats, 
or  ploughed  twice  for  barley.  A few  vetches  are  grown  for 
the  horses,  and  this  land  is  afterwards  planted  with  roots. 
The  root  crop  consists  mainly  of  swedes,  and  receives 
practically  the  whole  of  the  applied  manure  for  the  rotation. 
Swedes  are  manured  with  10  tons  per  acre  farmyard  manure, 
4 cwt.  ground  bones,  4 cwt.  kainit,  and  \ cwt.  of  nitrate 
of  soda.  The  raw  bones  are  ground  at  home,  and  if  a little 
slow  in  their  beneficial  action  for  the  swedes,  they  leave  some- 
thing for  the  succeeding  crops.  The  seed  is  drilled  in  rows 
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22^  in.  apart  and  the  plants  singled  out  at  10  in.  apart, 
unless  late  in  the  season,  when  they  are  left  9 in.  apart. 
Mangolds  are  grown  to  the  extent  of  about  12  acres,  and 
receive  12  tons  per  acre  of  farmyard  manure,  2 cwt.  of  salt, 
4 cwt.  kainit,  5 cwt.  ground  bones,  and  1 cwt.  nitrate  of 
soda.  During  the  autumn  the  kainit  is  applied  to  the 
ground  which  is  coming  for  mangold,  the  bones  and  \ cwt. 
nitrate  of  soda  at  time  of  sowing  the  seed,  and  a top-dressing 
of  salt  with,  say,  \ cwt.  nitrate  of  soda  mixed  with  a little 
ground  bones  so  as  to  sow  better,  is  given  after  “ singling.” 
The  mangold  seed  is  drilled  in  rows  24  in.  apart,  and  the 
plants  “ singled  ” at  from  9 to  10  in.  apart  in  the  rows. 
Barley  or  oats  follow  the  roots,  about  half  of  which  have  been 
consumed  on  the  land,  and  these  crops  are  not  especially 
manured,  but  frequent  change  of  seed  is  found  to  be  beneficial. 
The  clover  seeds  mixtures  sown  under  the  barley  and  oat 
crops  are  as  follows  : — 


lb.  per 

acre  For  mowing 

14  Cow  grass  clover 
2 White  clover 
4 Timothy  grass 
4 Perennial  rye-grass 


lb.  per 

acre  For  grazing 

2 Cow  grass  clover 
12  White  clover 

3 Timothy  grass 

3 Perennial  rye-grass 


24 


20 


The  clovers  are  down  for  one  year  only.'  Wheat  follows 
and  is  not  especially  manured  as  a rule,  but  occasionally 
kainit,  or  salt,  or  lime  has  been  applied.  A frequent  change 
of  seed  is  practised. 

The  wheat  crop  is  usually  “ fiagged.”  This  is  done  by 
men  walking  through  the  crop  and  cutting  off  the  top  “ flags  ” 
with  reaping-hooks  a few  days  before  the  wheat  bursts  into 
“ ear.”  Occasionally  strong  crops  of  oats  and  barley  are 
“ flagged.”  The  cost  is  about  2s.  &d.  per  acre,  and  the  benefit 
derived  much  depends  upon  the  weather,  as  the  object  of 
flagging  is  to  prevent  a crop  being  “ laid.”  Therefore  one  does 
not  flag  a light  crop.  The  following  yields  per  acre  represent 
the  average  of  several  years,  including  a bad  season  : — Wheat 
and  barley,  5 quarters  ; oats,  10  quarters  ; clover  hay,  2 tons  ; 
mangold,  37  tons  ; swedes,  25  tons.  A very  dry  season  is  a 
serious  matter  on  this  farm. 

Of  the  209  acres  of  grass  land  about  60  acres  are  mown 
each  year. 

All  the  liquid  manure  from  the  yards  is  pumped  on  to  one 
of  the  mowing  meadows  by  means  of  a rotary  pump,  driven 
with  the  same  power  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  other  barn 
machinery. 
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The  rest  of  the  land  mown  is  manured  with  compost  and 
by  sheep  eating  roots  with  cake  and  corn  during  the  spring, 
also  occasionally  with  home-ground  bone  dust. 

The  pasture  land  looked  very  nice  indeed,  having  an 
excellent  “ face  ” on  it.  The  pastures  in  years  gone  by  have 
been  liberally  treated  with  ground  bones,  thus  laying  a 
foundation  for  good  grass,  which  is  now  well  grazed  by  stock 
receiving  both  cake  and  corn  and  requires  no  further  treat- 
ment to  keep  it  in  good  condition. 

The  orchards  were  very  old,  and  the  fruit  probably  only  fit 
for  cider,  but  there  is  a very  promising  young  standard  orchard 
of  4 acres  planted  with  the  best  kinds  of  fruit  trees. 

The  Horses  consisted  of  eleven  working  horses,  three  mares 
with  foal,  five  colts  rising  four  years  old,  two  colts  rising  three 
years  old,  five  colts  rising  two  years  old,  six  colts  rising  one 
year  old,  two  riding  horses,  and  two  ponies.  Some  of  the 
horses  are  bought  and  some  are  bred.  The  explanation  of 
the  large  number  is  that  sales  are  constantly  taking  place  as 
soon  as  the  horses  are  fit  for  town  work,  that  the  brood  mares 
are  not  available  for  farm  work  for  a considerable  portion  of 
their  time,  and  that  the  young  horses  are  not  allowed  to  do  too 
much  work.  The  horses  are  of  the  Shire  type,  good  and  useful 
for  their  work,  of  good  stamp,  have  plenty  of  bone  and  body 
with  good  feet  and  hair,  but  were  rather  poor  in  condition  at  the 
time  of  our  first  visit  from  continuous  hard  work.  The  horses 
work  nine  hours  per  day  during  the  summer  and  eight  during 
the  winter,  with  a break  at  mid-day.  During  the  summer  the 
daily  allowance  for  each  horse  is  6 lb.  of  a mixture  of  oats, 
beans,  and  maize,  and  they  lie  out  at  grass  by  night.  In  the 
winter  months  the  “ corn  ” is  increased  to  10  lb.  per  head, 
with  long  clover  hay  at  night. 

The  Cattle  are  sixty-five  store  bullocks,  twenty-three 
fattening  heifers,  eighteen  store  heifers  for  autumn  calving, 
seven  milking  cows,  and  one  bull.  These  are  all  bought  in. 
They  are  principally  Herefords,  but  Shorthorns  are  sometimes 
bought ; for  feeding  purposes  mostly  heifers,  but  some  bullocks 
for  stores  during  winter.  These  are  usually  sold  in  the 
spring  for  grazing  in  the  Midland  counties.  Mr.  Hawkins 
generally  has  some  Shorthorn  cattle  to  calve  about  early 
autumn  to  sell  out  for  milkers.  The  ration  for  fattening  cattle 
during  the  winter  consists  of  cut  straw  and  hay  with  roots, 
and  from  6 to  8 lb.  of  cake  and  corn  mixed,  with  long  hay  at 
nights.  Stores  get  cut  straw  and  hay  with  a few  roots,  the 
bullocks  and  best  cattle  fur  feeding  having  from  2 to  4 lb.  cake 
per  day.  During  summer  the  feeding  cattle  have  from  4 to 
6 lb.  corn  and  cake  per  day  out  on  the  grass.  The  stores 
during  summer  have  the  grass  only.  The  number  of  cattle  on 
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the  farm  varies  from  60  or  80  during  the  summer  months, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  grass,  to  140,  including  stores, 
during  the  winter — being  bought  in  or  sold  out  according 
to  circumstances  and  market  value.  The  cattle  seen  were 
good  and  suitable  for  their  respective  purposes. 

Sheep. — The  flock  consisted  of  252  breeding  ewes,  130 
yearling  ewes,  198  wethers  feeding  on  roots,  3 rams,  and 
later  362  lambs,  all  of  the  Shropshire  breed.  About  250  ewes 
are  put  to  the  ram.  The  lambs  are  kept  on  cut  roots  during 
the  winter  with  about  lb.  “ corn  ” per  day  for  wethers  and 
feeding  sheep,  and  half  the  corn  for  young  ewes.  When  the 
feeding  (fattening)  sheep  come  off  the  roots  they  have  man- 
golds on  the  pastures  until  the  clovers  are  ready,  with  about  | lb. 
cake  and  corn  per  head,  and  are  sold  off  during  May  and  June. 
The  cake  and  corn  mixture  for  sheep  consists  of  linseed  cake, 
cotton  cake,  crushed  oats,  and  peas.  The  ewes  in  “ yean  ” have 
hay  and  a few  roots  on  the  pasture  during  winter.  All  draft 
ewes  are  sold  out  in  August  for  stock  purposes.  The  best  of 
the  ewe  lambs  are  retained  for  the  flock,  the  remainder  being 
fattened  off  with  the  wether  sheep. 

Pigs. — About  half-a-dozen  “ store”  pigs  of  the  White  Breed 
and  two  “ baconers  ” are  bought,  to  act  as  scavengers  and 
supply  the  household. 

Manures  and  Feeding  Stuffs. — The  system  of  manuring 
here  adopted  is  practically  to  manure  once  only  during  the 
course  of  the  rotation,  viz.  : for  the  root  crops,  excepting 
where  necessary  to  “ start  ” or  “ touch  up  ” a crop.  The  roots 
receive  all  the  farmyard  manure,  which  is  spread  out  thinly 
over  a large  area  and  supplemented  with  ground  bones  and 
other  fertilisers.  Ground  bones  enter  very  largely  into  Mr. 
Hawkins’  scheme  of  manuring,  and  are  applied  at  from  4 to 
7 cwt.  per  acre.  The  grinding  of  the  bones  is  all  done  at 
the  farm  by  a Harrison  & Carter  disintegrator.  The  bones 
are  bought  at  about  4Z.  per  ton,  ground  down  to  “ meal  ” and 
used  raw. 

Artificial  manures  purchased  amount  to  117Z.  per  annum. 
Home-grown  produce  consumed  at  home  is  valued  at  250Z. 
Purchased  foods  amount  to  360Z.  for  linseed  cake  and  cotton 
cake,  and  254Z.  for  corn.  This  totals  to  981Z.  per  annum,  and 
works  out  at  36s.  4d.  per  acre,  not  including  manures  made 
at  home. 

Buildings  and  Implements. — The  farm  is  supplied  with 
ample  buildings,  which  consist  of  two  large  yards  facing 
south  with  deep  shelter  sheds  and  gangways,  forming  a lean- 
to  to  the  main  range  of  feeding  houses,  machinery  houses, 
granaries,  three  large  Dutch,  barns,  &c.,  and  is  replete  with 
modern  implements  and  macliinery,  all  well  looked  after.  A 
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noticeable  feature  is  the  care  and  tidiness  shown  all  round — 
the  accumulated  manure  in  the  yards  thrown  up  into  neat 
heaps  with  a layer  of  earth  over  the  top  of  each  ; the  liquid 
manure  from  the  yards  driven  to  the  meadows  by  means  of 
a rotary  pump  and  piping  ; complete  sets  of  machinery  for 
steam  cultivating,  threshing,  bone-crushing,  grinding,  pulping, 
&c.,  and  good  implements.  A suction  gas  plant  is  the  power 
used  for  driving  the  barn  machinery.  Bone-grinding,  thresh- 
ing, and  cultivating  machinery  is  driven  by  a Marshall 
steam  portable  engine. 

The  tenant  is  responsible  for  the  upkeep  of  the  buildings, 
ordinary  wear  and  tear  excepted,  being  allowed  material  and 
timber  in  the  rough.  He  is  also  responsible  in  the  same  way 
for  the  drainage,  fences,  gates,  and  four  cottages,  but  is  not 
responsible  for  the  farm  roads.  The  farm  is  provided  with 
four  cottages,  in  addition  to  which  Mr.  Hawkins  has  erected 
four  others  on  land  owned  by  himself. 

Book-keeping. — A complete  set  of  well-kept  books  was 
shown  to  the  Judges.  Mr.  Hawkins  was  thus  able,  and 
willing,  to  answer  any  question  concerning  the  finances  of 
his  farm,  and  to  indicate  exactly  the  amount  of  pi'ofit  arising 
from  any  branch  of  his  farming. 

Costs. — The  labourers  consist  of  seventeen  men  and  two 
boys,  a certain  amount  of  work  being  done  by  contract.  An 
average  wage  is  14s.  per  week  with  allowance  of  2 to  3 quarts 
of  cider  per  day  ; also  25s.  extra  for  harvest  with  some  food, 
and  400  yards  of  potato  ground  worth  about  10s.  Carters  have 
17s.  to  18s.  per  week  with  similar  perquisites,  and  occupy 
cottages  on  the  farm,  for  which  they  pay  2s.  per  week  rent. 
The  total  cost  of  labour  runs  about  750Z.  per  annum,  or  28s.  per 
acre,  and  the  result  shown  is  a credit  to  the  management. 
Piece  work  prices  paid  comprise  : hoeing  roots  (twice  over), 
10s.  per  acre  ; pulling  and  cleaning  roots,  10s.  to  11s.  per  acre  ; 
common  turnips.  Is.  per  acre  less;  reaping  by  hand,  12s. 
to  188.  per  acre  ; laying  hedges,  3s.  6c?.  to  5s.  6c?.  per  chain 
of  22  yards. 

Everything  on  this  farm  was  well  done — good  management 
and  personal  care  being  shown  in  each  detail.  Stock  generally 
good  ; crops  all  good  ; land  well  cultivated,  very  clean,  and  in 
good  heart  ; pastures  very  well  grazed  and  looking  in  good 
order ; hedges  and  ditches  neatly  kept  and  well  cleaned ; 
machinery  and  implements  up  to  modern  standards  and  well 
kept ; buildings  and  yards  neat  and  tidy;  well  kept  accounts  ; 
and  finally,  a good  return  shown  on  a large  capital  outlay. 

Class  5 was  a strong,  well-contested  class,  and  it  required 
a good  man  to  win,  but  Mr.  Hawkins’ farm  looked  like  winning 
right  through  and  succeeded  on  its  undoubted  all  round  merits. 
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Mr.  Hawkins  had  the  pleasure  of  winning  First  Prize  in  the 
“ Royal  ” Competition  in  1884,  so  that  his  present  success  is  all 
the  more  remarkable  and  gratifying,  he  having  accomplished 
what  few  can  hope  to  do — having  secured  two  First  Prize 
“ Royal  ” Farm  Competition  successes — and  having  maintained 
his  position  throughout  a period  of  twenty-five  years. 

Class  VI. — First  Prize  Farm. 

Occupied  hy  Mr.  George  Brooke,  Severn  Stoke. 

This  farm  comprises  about  135  acres,  made  up  of  64  acres 
arable,  56  grass,  7 pasture  orchards,  and  4 acres  fruit,  with 
house,  buildings,  &c. 

It  is  held  on  a yearly  tenancy,  under  the  Earl  of 
Coventry,  and  has  been  in  Mr.  Brooke’s  occupation  for 
fourteen  years.  He  has,  however,  lived  on  it  nearly  all  his 
life,  having  been  with  an  uncle  who  farmed  the  land  from 
1836  to  1895. 

The  fields  lie  nicely  together,  with  the  exception  of  25  acres 
of  meadow  land  by  the  Severn,  nearly  a mile  away.  The  soil 
is  light  loam  with  gravel  subsoil.  The  tenant  is  not  bound  by 
agreement  to  any  form  of  cropping,  and  generally  works  on 
the  following  rotation  : — 

Wheat 

I 

Mangold,  or  Peas,  followed  by 

\ I 

\ Kale  or  Turnips 


Oats 


Barley 

i 

“ Seeds  ” 

Wheat. 

Latterly  very  little  wheat  has  been  sown,  oats  having  been 
grown  instead.  Oats  have  also,  to  a slight  extent,  replaced  the 
barley,  thus  becoming  the  principal  crop.  It  is,  however, 
intended  to  return  to  the  original  system,  now  that  wheat  and 
barley  make  a better  price.  Crops  this  year  comprise  : wheat, 
3 acres  ; oats,  23  acres  ; barley,  8 acres  ; peas,  10  acres  ; seeds, 
9 acres  ; mangold,  10  acres. 

Root  Crop. — Mangolds  form  the  principal  root  crop,  the 
land  being  subject  to  “ Finger-and-Toe  ” in  turnips.  The  land 
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is  worked  as  soon  after  harvest  as  practicable,  and  receives  a 
dressing  of  12  tons  per  acre  of  farmyard  manure  in  the 
spring.  Webb’s  Lion  Intermediate  is  the  variety  most  favoured 
here.  After  the  mangold  crop  is  “ singled,”  a top-dressing  of 
1 cwt.  per  acre  of  nitrate  of  soda  is  applied.  The  “ hoeing  ” 
and  “ singling  ” of  mangold  is  done  by  day  work.  Mr.  Brooke 
likes  the  mangold  left  pretty  thick  on  the  ground.  They  are 
“ cut  out  ” with  a 6-inch  hoe  and  very  carefully  “ singled  ” — 
hence  the  preference  for  day  work.  The  mangold  crop  is 
mainly  used  for  feeding  cattle,  but  should  there  be  a surplus 
it  is  carted  into  heaps  on  the  arable  land,  so  that  the  land  may 
be  dressed  by  sheep  consuming  these  roots. 

Peas. — The  land  for  this  crop  is  worked  after  harvest  and 
dressed  with  farmyard  manure,  at  the  rate  of  12  tons  per  acre, 
during  the  autumn  if  possible.  Harrison’s  Early  Eclipse  peas 
are  planted,  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  to  do  it,  well  in  January. 

As  soon  as  the  peas  are  up  the  horse-hoe  is  kept  going  to 
keep  them  free  from  weeds,  and  a last  hoeing  is  given  by  hand 
close  to  the  rows.  When  just  beginning  to  blossom  the  peas 
are  “ laid  ” or  “ moulded.”  That  is  to  say,  the  peas  are  laid 
over  to  the  south  and  mould  put  on  to  keep  them  so  laid. 
They  are  sown  to  be  picked  green  in  June.  The  crop  is  sold 
by  auction  as  it  stands,  and  an  average  crop  will  realise  121. 
per  acre,  leaving  the  haulm,  which  is  made  into  hay.  The 
picking  is  done  by  the  purchasers’  men  at  M.  per  pot. 

The  Judges  were  much  impressed  with  the  good  crop  of  peas 
which  were  just  going  to  be  sold  by  auction  at  the  time  of  the 
second  visit.  They  are  sold  at  the  field  and  generally  bought 
by  Birmingham  customers.  The  first  thing  the  purchaser  does 
is  to  employ  men  to  look  after  birds  and  go  over  the  field 
“ topping  ” the  peas,  that  is,  beating  the  tops  of  the  peas  with 
sticks  so  that  the  crop  shall  come  uniformly  together,  and  thus 
have  no  late  pods. 

Turnips. — This  crop  sometimes  follows  peas  in  the  same 
year,  but  difficulty  has  been  experienced  owing  to  “ Finger-and- 
Toe.”  The  pea  crop  ground  is  ploughed  and  drilled  with 
turnips  during  the  first  week  in  August.  The  Green  Globe 
variety  is  grown.  Swedes  are  not  grown. 

This  crop  supplies  the  requirements  of  the  cattle  and  sheep 
until,  say  January,  when  the  mangold  come  in.  This  year 
after  the  peas  had  been  removed  ground  lime  was  put  on  for 
the  turnip  crop.  The  intention  was  to  apply  10  cwt.  per  acre 
with  a distributor  set  to  sow  that  amount.  The  quantity  distri- 
buted, however,  was  only  8 cwt.  per  acre,  so  the  field  was 
crossed  again  to  use  up  the  lime.  In  this  way  3 acres  of 
the  ground  received  16  cwt.  per  acre,  and  the  turnips  were 
much  better  on  this  portion,  and  on  the  whole  were  the  best 
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grown  for  many  years,  having  very  little  “ Finger-ancl-Toe,” 
and  that  chiefly  where  the  lighter  dressing  of  lime  was  given. 
The  intention  is  to  lime  again  this  year  for  the  pea  crop  at  the 
rate  of  15  cwt.  per  acre,  and  if  found  beneficial  to  the  peas  and 
following  turnip  crop  to  lime  each  year  as  the  land  comes  into 
peas,  say  once  in  four  or  five  years.  The  ground  lime  used 
was  obtained  ready  ground  in  bags  from  Willsbridge,  near 
Bristol,  at  17s.  3rf.  per  ton  delivered. 

Kale. — When-  Thousand  Head  kale  follows  the  pea  crop 
it  is  drilled  with  a little  hand  drill  between  the  rows  of  peas 
towards  the  end  of  May,  after  the  peas  have  been  “ laid  ” and 
“ moulded.”  When  the  peas  have  been  picked  the  kale  is 
cleaned  by  hoeing  and  then  allowed  to  grow  thick  on  the 
ground.  It  is  ready  for  the  sheep  to  feed  on  by  the  end 
of  October.  Owing  to  the  trouble  with  “ Finger-and-Toe  ” kale 
has  proved  a safer  crop  to  take  after  peas  than  turnips. 

Oats  follow  the  mangold  crop,  and  also  follow  the  kale 
or  turnip  crop  taken  during  the  summer  and  autumn  after 
peas,  and  are  not  especially  manured.  Garton’s  “ Abundance  ” 
is  the  oat  most  grown  here,  and  is  sown  as  early  as  possible 
in  January.  The  oats  are  not  hoed,  but  harrowed  and  rolled, 
and  yield  an  average  of  10  quarters. 

Chevalier  barley  follows  oats.  This  crop  receives  a little 
artificial  manure  and  yields  45  bushels  per  acre. 

Clover  seeds  are  undersown  with  the  barley  crop,  and 
consists  of  14  lb.  broad  red  clover  and  1^  pecks  of  Italian  rye- 
grass per  acre.  These  “ seeds  ” are  usually  mown  twice  and 
“ sheeped  ” afterwards.  The  crop  sown  was  very  good. 

Most  of  the  hay  is  consumed  at  home,  very  little  being  sold. 

Webb’s  Standard  Red  wheat  follows  the  clover  and  is  not 
specially  manured.  An  average  yield  of  wheat  is  40  bushels 
per  acre. 

The  pastures  are  of  rather  poor  quality,  but  are  being  well 
grazed  with  cake-fed  cattle  and  sheep.  The  Severn  meadows 
have  suffered  in  past  years  through  being  mown  too  much  and 
are  now  much  improved  by  recent  dressings  of  7 cwt.  per  acre 
of  basic  slag  and  the  grazing  of  cake-fed  cattle.  The  home 
pastures  are  well  grazed  and  in  addition  receive  a little  farm- 
yard manure  when  there  is  any  to  spare.  Mangolds  are 
consumed  on  the  home  pastures  by  cake-fed  sheep  in  the 
spring. 

Horses. — These  comprised  four  working  horses  and  two  colts. 
The  custom  has  been  to  breed  colts  to  take  the  place  of  the  old 
horses,  but  Mr.  Brooke  is  selling  out  his  brood  mares  and 
intends  to  buy  in  future.  The  horses  do  not  lie  out  at  night. 
Their  ration  consists  of  a mixture  of  bean  meal,  oats,  and 
bran. 
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Cattle. — All  cattle  are  bought  in  and  sold  off  fat.  The 
custom  is  to  buy  strong  well-grown  beasts  and  feed  them  up 
in  the  yards  during  the  winter  and  on  the  pastures  in  summer. 
When  in  the  yards  the  cattle  are  given  mangold,  straw,  decorti- 
cated cotton  cake  and  bean  meal  in  equal  parts,  and  sometimes 
oat  meal  as  well.  The  quantity  of  cake  and  corn  varies  accord 
ing  to  the  size  and  age  of  the  cattle.  A strong  well-grown 
bullock  would  start  at  6 lb.  per  day  and  finish  at  12  lb. 
When  caking  cattle  on  the  grass,  up  to  8 lb.  per  head  of 
decorticated  cotton  cake  is  given.  Both  bullocks  and  heifers 
are  bought,  of  whatever  breed  — Hereford,  Shorthorn,  or  “ Cross  ” 
— that  comes  handy.  Between  thirty  and  forty  beasts  pass 
through  the  farm  in  the  course  of  a year.  One  milking  cow  is 
kept  to  supply  the  household. 

Sheep. — All  the  sheep  are  bought.  Mr.  Brooke  feeds  out 
nearly  three  hundred  in  the  course  of  a year,  and  as  he 
could  not  breed  many  on  his  holding  he  prefers  to  buy  all. 
The  sheep  are  purchased  to  feed  on  the  kale  or  turnips 
grown  after  peas,  and  to  finish  on  mangolds.  They  receive  a 
mixture  of  equal  quantities  of  cotton  cake,  linseed  cake,  and 
old  beans,  with  chopped  pea-straw.  The  quantity  of  corn 
given  varies  from  \ lb.  to  1^  lb.  per  head  per  day  according  to 
circumstances.  Oats  are  sometimes  given  instead  of  beans. 

Pigs. — Five  sows  are  kept  for  breeding  purposes,  and  the 
young  pigs  sold  off  when  worth  from  20s.  to  25s.  each. 

Labour  here  runs  at  15s.  per  week  without  a cottage,  but 
with  allowance  of  two  quarts  of  cider  per  day  from  May 
to  Michaelmas.  More  cider  is  allowed  when  working  hay 
or  harvest.  The  shepherd’s  wages  are  17s.  per  week,  out  of 
which  he  pays  Is.  9d.  per  week  rent  for  a good  cottage  and 
garden.  He  receives  also  Is.  6d.  per  rick  for  thatching,  10s. 
for  dipping  sheep,  and  Is.  for  each  journey  to  market.  The 
carter  has  17s.  per  week,  and  pays  2s.  rent.  The  men  are 
allowed  to  have  pigs  from  the  farm,  which  they  pay  for  on 
the  instalment  system.  During  the  summer  months  the  men 
are  given  the  opportunity  to  work  until  8 o’clock  at  night, 
allowing  half-hour  for  tea  at  5.30  to  6 p.m.  The  men  receive 
an  extra  6d.  per  day  for  this. 

Mr.  Brooke’s  labour  costs  33s.  3d.  per  acre.  Artificial 
manures  come  to  3s.  per  acre,  and  notwithstanding  the  con- 
siderable consumption  of  home-grown  produce,  purchased 
foods  cost  21.  per  acre. 

Orchard. — Mr.  Brooke  has  planted  11  acres  of  fruit  trees, 
consisting  of  4 acres  plums  (with  gooseberry  bushes  in 
between),  and  7 acres  of  apples.  The  landlord  supplied  the 
trees,  the  tenant  doing  all  the  labour,  planting,  pruning,  and 
protecting.  Four  acres  of  pasture  orchard,  planted  in  1899, 
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comprise  ninety-six  culinary  and  sixty-nine  dessert  trees  ; 
3 acres  of  old  orchard  pasture  have  been  filled  up  with 
thirty-six  trees  of  culinary  and  fifty-six  trees  of  cider 
apples.  The  plum  orchard  contains  : — 

Early  ....  Eivers  Prolifics. 

2nd  Early  . . . Egg  or  Pershore  Plum. 

3rd  Early  . . . Victorias. 

Late  ....  Ponds  Seedlings. 

The  orcharding  is  well  done  and  looked  after  ; trees 
properly  protected  from  the  grazing  stock,  well  pruned, 
and  cared  for.  The  plum  trees  and  gooseberry  bushes  were 
all  good  and  looked  like  being  productive.  Mr.  Brooke  en- 
deavours to  sell  the  bulk  of  his  gooseberries  “ green.”  Green 
gooseberries  pay,  but  ripe  ones  “ draw  ” the  bushes  and  meet 
with  no  demand  in  the  market. 

Years  ago  this  farm  comprised  a lot  of  small  fields,  and 
probably  two  miles  of  old  fences  have  been  grubbed  up,  as  also 
two  or  three  pieces  of  “ cover  ” which  the  landlord  was  good 
enough  to  do  away  with.  Mr.  Brooke’s  farm  was  a good 
first,  and  well  worth  a visit  from  any  one  interested  in 
agriculture.  The  cultivations  were  very  good,  the  land  clean, 
and  the  crops  excellent.  The  pastures  are  of  rather  poor 
quality,  but  well  grazed.  Orchards  good  ; hedges  good  ; stock 
“ fair  ” ; horses  “ moderate.” 

Class  VII.— First  Prize  Farm. 

Occupied  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Nott,  Kyreivood,  Tenbury. 

This  farm  is  held  under  yearly  tenancy  from  E.  Vincent  V. 
Wheeler,  Esq.,  and  has  been  occupied  by  Mr.  Nott  for  seven 
years.  It  consists  of  86  acres  arable,  151  acres  grass,  49  acres 
hops,  and  6 acres  of  ash  plants.  There  are  74  acres  of  fruit 
included  in  the  grass  and  tillage  acreage.  The  plough  land 
generally  is  good,  varying  in  character  from  a sandy  loam 
to  a medium  clay.  While  being  “free-working,”  on  the  whole, 
there  are  veins  of  stifiE  clay  in  nearly  every  field.  The  tenant 
is  not  bound  down  to  any  particular  form  of  cropping.  The 
plough  land  is  worked  on  a five-course  system,  as  below  : — 

Roots 

I 

Oats 

I 

Seeds 

I 

Wheat 

i 

Oats,  Barley,  or  Beans 
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the  fifth  crop  of  the  rotation  being  determined  by  the  nature 
of  the  field.  Vetches  are  sown  during  autumn  on  the  ground 
which  is  coming  in  for  roots.  They  are  cut  “ green  ” for  the 
horses,  and  followed  by  roots.  After  an  early  harvest  mustard 
is  sown  on  the  stubbles  whenever  possible. 

The  acreage  under  various  crops  this  year  was  : wheat, 
23  acres  ; barley,  13  acres  ; oats,  19  acres  ; vetches,  3 acres ; 
mangold,  5 acres  ; roots,  12  acres  ; potatoes,  2 acres  ; seeds, 

10  acres. 

For  roots  each  year  the  land  is  subsoiled  to  a depth  of  from 

11  to  13  in.  An  ordinary  digging-plough  takes  the  first  8 in., 
and  a swing-plough  with  the  mould-board  removed  stirs 
another  4 or  5 in.  in  depth  under  the  furrow  made  by  the 
digging-plough.  This  has  been  found  to  be  an  excellent 
means  of  getting  rid  of  thistles,  and  while  moving  the  ground 
deeply  does  not  bring  any  raw  soil  to  the  surface. 

All  land  intended  for  roots  receives  from  18  to  20  tons  per 
acre  of  raw  farmyard  manure  ; that  is,  manure  drawn  straight 
from  the  cattle-sheds.  Mangolds,  at  time  of  planting,  receive 
from  6 to  8 cwt.  per  acre  of  artificial  manure,  a usual  dressing 
being  2 cwt.  kainit,  2 cwt.  superphosphate,  and  4 cwt.  dissolved 
bones.  The  mangolds  are  planted  on  ridges  22  in.  apart,  and 
are  left  thickly  in  the  rows  when  the  singling  is  done.  It  is 
considered  that  mangold  will  do  well  much  closer  together 
than  swedes,  and  left  in  this  closer  order  they  produce  a much 
better  crop  than  when  left  wide  apart  to  grow  excessively  large. 
After  hoeing,  the  mangold  are  top-dressed  with  3 cwt.  of  salt 
and  1 cwt.  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre,  and  this  dressing  is 
repeated  about  a month  later.  The  salt  has  a most  marked 
effect  and  pays  well  for  its  use.  This  year  the  mangold  crop 
averaged  almost  50  tons  per  acre.  Yellow  Globe  forms  the 
main  crop,  but  a few  Golden  Tankards  are  always  grown  for 
the  sheep. 

In  the  case  of  swedes,  superphosphate  is  mainly  relied 
upon  to  help  produce  a good  crop,  supplemented  by  small 
quantities  of  kainit  and  dissolved  bones.  The  “ Superlative  ” 
variety  does  excellently  on  this  land,  both  as  regards  quantity 
and  quality.  The  land  varies  very  much,  every  field  having 
two  distinct  types  of  soil.  Owing  to  the  configuration  of 
the  tillage  fields,  heavy  rains  and  thunderstorms  prove  very 
disastrous,  washing  away  the  soil.  Three  times  in  six  years 
of  the  present  tenancy  the  swede  crop  has  been  badly  washed 
and  the  fields  damaged. 

Oats  follow  the  roots  and  are  not  especially  manured. 
Seeds  are  undersown  with  the  oat  crop,  for  mowing  one 
year — 16  lb.  red  cow  grass  clover  and  3 lb.  Italian  rye-grass 
per  acre.  The  clovers  are  always  mown  twice,  the  second 
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cut  being  harvested  for  seed  when  the  clover  is  well  “headed.” 
The  rye-grass  seed  is  readily  separated  from  the  clover  by 
means  of  the  screens  in  the  winnowing  machines.  The 
first  cut  is  usually  taken  about  the  third  week  in  June. 
If  the  second  crop  is  well  headed  it  is  left  to  become 
perfectly  ripe  and  cut  for  seed,  otherwise  it  is  used  for  a 
fodder  crop  and  is  found  to  be  very  good  feed  for  fattening 
sheep. 

Wheat  follows  the  clover,  and  is  in  its  turn  followed  either 
by  oats,  barley,  or  beans,  according  to  the  character  of  the  soil. 
Wheat  averages  45  to  50  bushels  per  acre  and  oats  about  70 
bushels. 

There  are  46  acres  of  mowing  grass,  which  are  treated  each 
year  with  a dressing  either  of : (a)  2 cwt.  fish  guano  and 

2 cwt.  superphosphate,  or  (6)  3 cwt.  superphosphate,  2 cwt. 
kainit,  and  | cwt.  sulphate  of  ammonia  or  nitrate  of  soda  per 
acre.  The  fish  guano  is  found  to  be  very  effective.  The  pas- 
tures are  well  grazed.  Basic  slag  has  been  tried  on  several  of 
the  fields,  but  in  one  instance  only  has  it  shown  any  marked 
effect. 

The  hops  are  all  grown  on  a deep  loam  soil  by  the  side  of 
the  river  Teme.  One  hop-yard  of  26  acres  is  grown  upon 
wire-work,  the  remaining  23  acres  upon  poles.  Most  of  the 
hops  are  “ Mathons,”  for  which  variety  the  soil  appears  to  be 
very  suitable.  A few  “ Bramlings  ” and  “ Fuggles  ” are 
grown  for  early  and  late  picking  respectively.  The  “Fuggles” 
crop  heavily  but  the  “ Bramlings  ” do  not  stock  well.  The 
hops  are  planted  in  rows,  9 ft.  apart,  a distance  of  3 ft.  3 in.  to 

3 ft.  8 in.  being  allowed  from  stock  to  stock,  which  means 
about  1,300  stocks  to  the  acre. 

In  the  wire-work  yard,  three  strings  fixed  V-shaped  are 
allowed  to  each  stock,  two  “ bines  ” being  trained  up  each 
string.  In  the  pole-work  yard,  where  two  poles  13  ft.  to 
14  ft.  long  are  placed  to  each  stock,  two  hop  wires  to  one  pole 
and  three  to  the  other  are  usually  found  most  satisfactory  in 
giving  the  required  amount  of  bine.  As  far  as  possible,  all 
the  manual  work  required  is  done  by  piece-work,  calculated  at 
so  much  per  1,000  stocks.  Following  the  custom  adopted 
throughout  the  Midland  plantations,  practically  all  the  soil 
cultivation  is  done  by  horse  labour,  differing  in  this  respect 
from  much  of  the  Kent  work. 

As  soon  as  practicable,  after  the  hops  have  been  picked, 
the  ground  between  the  hop  rows  is  ploughed  up  to  the  stocks 
to  get  all  possible  benefit  from  the  winter  frosts,  and  the 
reans  being  deeply  moulded  leaves  the  stock  well  drained. 
Ploughing  down  commences  in  the  first  favourable  weather 
after  the  middle  of  February,  the  whole  of  the  earth  being 
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removed  from  the  stock  with  the  exception  of  about  ten 
inches.  The  remaining  soil  is  stocked  away  and  the  plants 
cut  down  to  the  crown  by  hand  during  March,  this  operation 
being  completed  by  March  25  if  possible.  When  sufficiently 
advanced,  the  coarse  hop  bines  are  pulled  out  and  the  most 
promising  selected,  two  being  trained  up  each  string 
by  merely  twisting  them  round  the  string,  and  on  the  pole- 
work  by  tying  with  raffia  grass  to  the  poles.  Once  the  hop 
bines  can  be  started  up  the  poles  or  strings,  deep  scuffling 
of  the  soil  is  commenced  and  continued  as  much  as  possible 
throughout  the  season.  One  or  two  furrows  are  ploughed  up 
to  the  stocks  as  soon  as  the  tying  is  completed  and  the  stocks 
well  cleaned  out,  the  remainder  cultivated  and  finally  ploughed 
up  to  the  stock  after  the  hops  are  picked.  Fold-yard  manure 
is  used  as  far  as  possible.  The  other  tillage  land  of  the 
farm  is  not  allowed  to  suffer,  but  as  much  of  the  best  manure 
from  the  feeding  cattle  as  can  be  spared  is  used  on  the  hop- 
yards,  and  a considerable  quantity  of  manure  is  bought  from 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Tenbury.  No  fixed  scheme  of 
manuring  is  adopted,  shoddy,  raw  and  dissolved  bones,  Peruvian 
and  fish  guanos,  and  kainit  in  the  autumn — or  sulphate  of 
potash  in  the  spring — all  being  purchased,  the  condition  of  the 
markets  and  the  appearance  of  the  plant  being  the  determin- 
ing factors  in  the  matter. 

The  cost  of  the  hop  washing  varies  immensely.  In  some 
seasons  it  is  possible  to  do  without  it  altogether,  in  others  the 
vines  must  be  washed  at  least  twice  a week  to  keep  them  in 
a clean  state.  Having  every  convenience  for  boiling,  the  old 
remedy  of  soft  soap  and  quassia  chips  is  here  adhered  to. 
About  8 or  9 lb.  of  soap  and  6 to  8 lb.  of  quassia  chips  are 
used  to  each  100  gallons  of  water.  When  blight  has  been 
very  severe  it  has  been  necessary  to  increase  the  soap  to  10 
or  11  lb.  per  100  gallons  of  water  and  no  evil  effect  to  the 
foliage  has  been  apparent.  The  wash  is  applied  by  a horse 
machine  (three  horses),  about  220  gallons  per  1,000  stocks 
of  hops  being  used.  Washing  thus  costs  about  6s.  per  statute 
acre  for  materials  and  about  3s.  for  horse  and  manual  labour 
in  application,  or  9s.  per  acre  for  each  time  of  washing. 
Should  a severe  blight  continue  from  the  middle  of  June  into 
August  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  a very  great  expenditure  is 
involved. 

Mould  is  not  very  troublesome  here,  but  if  there  are  any 
indications  of  its  appearance  sulphuring  is  resorted  to  as  early 
as  possible  after  the  blight  is  cleared  away,  about  20  lb.  of 
flowers  of  sulphur  per  1,000  stocks  being  used.  A similar 
dressing  is  repeated  if  necessary.  All  sulphuring  is  flnished 
before  the  formation  of  the  cones  if  possible. 
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The  estimated  cost  of  hop  growing  at  Kyrewood  is  as 


follows  : — 

Per  1,000  stocks 

Pole- 

Wire- 

Pole- 

Wire- 

Piece-work 

work 

work 

work 

work 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Throwing  down  and  cutting 

4 

0 

4 0 

Spreading  poles  .* 

1 

0 

— 

Pitching  poles  .... 

8 

6 

— 

Tying  and  cleaning  out  stocks  . 

7 

0 

7 0 

Stocking  (when  necessary) 

3 

0 

3 0 

Branching  twice,  2s.  to  3s. 

2 

6 

2 6 

Cutting  vine  and  burning 

1 

0 

1 6 

Stripping  and  piling  poles. 

5 

6 



Stringing,  Is.  per  string  per  1,000 

3 0 

Top  stringing  pole-work  . 

1 

6 

— 

— 

1 14  0 

1 1 0 

Equals  per  statute  acre  . 

2 5 0 

1 7 9 

Per  statute  acre 

Pole- 

Wire- 

Pole- 

Wire- 

work 

work 

work 

work 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Piece-work  (as  above) 

2 

5 

0 

1 

7 9 

Labour  exclusive  of  piece-work. 

estimated  .... 

3 

7 

6 

3 

2 6 

Making  total  labour  . 

5 12  6 

4 10  3 

Per  statute  acre 

Pole- 

Wire- 

Pole- 

Wire- 

work 

work 

work 

work 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ «.  d. 

Labour  (as  above) 

6 

12 

6 

4 

10  3 

Manure  ..... 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 0 

Coir  yarn,  3-string  work  . 

— 

2 

6 0 

Coir  yarn,  top  of  poles 

0 

6 

0 

— 

Raffia  grass  .... 

0 

2 

0 

— 

Hop  poles,  renewal  10  per  cent. 

2 

10 

0 

— 

Horse  labour  .... 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 0 

Wear  and  tear  of  implements  . 

0 

16 

0 

0 

15  0 

Depreciation  in  wire-work  5 per 

cent 

— 

1 

15  0 

* Rent  and  taxes 

3 

10 

0 

3 

10  0 

Interest  on  capital  invested  in 

poles,  wire-work,  and  imple- 

ments  ..... 

1 

2 

6 

1 

12  6 

Cost  of  growing,  exclusive  of 

washing  and  picking  . . 

20  17  0 

21  8 9 

Washing,  say  8 times  at  9s. 

3 12  0 

3 12  0 

Sulphuring  once,  say  20  lbs.  per 

acre 

0 4 0 

0 4 0 

24  13  0 

25  4 9 

From  300  to  350  full  pickers  are  hired  for  the  hop-picking 
season.  They  come  from  a manufacturing  district  by  special 
train,  their  railway  fares  being  paid  for  them,  but  when 
settling  up  at  the  close  of  the  season  part  of  fhe  return  fare  is 
deducted.  Many  of  the  women  return  year  after  year,  some 

* Rent  covers  a portion  Of  the  expense  of  r{:planiing  with  loss  of  one 
year’s  crop,  spread  over  a period  of  twelve  to  fifteen  years  while  the  hops 
are  in  good  bearing  condition. 
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having  come  for  twenty  or  thirty  years.  Bed  clothing  is  given 
out  on  arrival  and  booked  to  each  picker,  and  the  same  must 
be  handed  back  at  the  close  of  the  picking  before  a settlement 
is  made.  The  cost  of  picking,  curing,  and  putting  on  the 
market  varies  with  each  season,  but  21s.  to  30s.  per  cwt. 
will  cover  the  usual  variations. 

From  these  figured  it  will  be  seen  how  extremely  variable 
is  the  cost  per  cwt.  of  production.  A full  crop  of  15  cwt.  per 
acre  grown  in  a suitable  season  without  blight  may  not  cost 
more  than  211.  per  acre,  or  28s.  per  cwt.,  to  grow  ; add  to  this 
22s.  per  cwt.  for  picking  and  curing  and  6s.  %d.  for  super- 
intendence and  you  arrive  at  a total  of  21.  16s.  %d.  per  cwt. 
Whereas  in  a year  of  blight,  a crop  of  6 cwt.  per  acre  may  have 
cost  211.  per  acre,  or  90s.  per  cwt.,  to  grow,  picking  and  curing 
28s.,  superintendence  16s.  8rf.,  or  6Z.  14s.  %d.  per  cwt.,  and  as 
in  many  cases  smaller  crops  are  grown,  the  difference  becomes 
still  greater.  A crop  of  5 cwt.  per  acre  may  cost  108s.  per  cwt. 
to  grow,  30s.  for  picking,  curing,  &c.,  17s.  6rf.  for  super- 
intendence, or  11.  15s.  6rf.  per  cwt. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  out  of  the  amount  of  22s. 
to  30s.  per  cwt.  calculated  as  the  cost  of  picking  and  curing 
the  hops,  no  less  a portion  than  from  17s.  to  23s.  per  cwt.  is 
expended  in  wages,  so  that  taking  a crop  of  10  cwt.  per  acre, 
the  wages  paid  for  harvesting  the  crop  would  amount  to  at  least 
9Z.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  manual  labour  involved  in  the 
cultivation  amounts  to  about  bl.  per  acre,  thus  giving  a total  of 
14/.  per  acre  in  wages.  It  would  probably  be  within  the  mark 
to  say  that  the  average  annual  expenditure  in  wages  on  “mixed” 
farms  in  the  Midlands  does  not  exceed  30s.  per  acre. 

Here  we  have  a direct  loss  of  12/.  10s.  per  acre  in  wages 
when  hop  yards  are  converted  into  ordinary  mixed  grass  and 
corn  farms,  as  has  been  the  case  with  several  thousand  acres 
during  recent  years.  In  Kent  the  loss  is  greater  owing  to  the 
greater  amount  of  manual  labour  per  acre  employed.  This  loss 
per  acre  over  a large  area,  which  is  unfortunately  increasing 
every  year,  is  one  which  must  appeal  strongly  to  those  interested 
either  in  the  question  of  rural  depopulation  or  in  the  health  of 
the  “ submerged  tenth  ” of  the  large  towns  near  to  the  hop 
districts  whence  the  ranks  of  the  hop  pickers  are  drawn.  It 
affects  both  classes  directly.  To  the  rural  labourer  it  means  the 
loss  of  a job,  and  he  migrates  to  the  town  for  whatever  he  may 
find.  To  a great  number  of  the  poor  of  the  urban  population 
it  entails  the  loss  of  a temporary  sojourn  in  the  health-giving 
atmosphere  of  the  hop  picking  season  and  of  the  money  with 
which  to  commence  the  dread  task  of  facing  the  winter. 

One  appreciates  the  fact  that  competition  is  to  a great  extent 
the  undoing  of  the  English  hop  industry,  and  is  constrained 
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to  ask  if  nothing  can  be  done  to  foster  an  industry  of  such 
national  value.  A considerable  portion  of  “ derelict  ” hop  land 
is  put  under  fruit,  and  it  would  be  of  interest  to  know  what 
labour  is  involved  in  such  cases.  On  the  other  hand,  much  of 
the  hop  land  is  low-lying  near  river  sides  which,  owing  to 
humidity  and  the  danger  of  spring  frosts,  makes  it  not  altogether 
suitable  for  fruit  plantations. 

Hops  here  were  all  dried  on  open  fire  kilns  until  this  year, 
when  three  of  the  eleven  kilns  were  fitted  up  with  Joyce’s 
patent  hot-air  plant.  The  result  as  far  as  sample  is  concerned 
is  perfectly  satisfactory  and,  with  the  addition  of  a fan,  it 
is  believed  that  this  plant  is  capable  of  excellent  results  both 
as  to  quantity  and  quality  of  dried  hops. 

The  orchards  consist  of  4 acres  damsons,  13  acres  plums, 
57  acres  apples.  The  principle  adopted  by  the  late  owner  was 
to  plant  up  the  poorest  of  the  pasture  land  with  fruit  trees,  so 
as  to  equalise  the  letting  value  of  the  whole  farm.  This  has 
doubtless  done  so  to  some  extent,  but  as  a result  some  of  the 
mixed  apple  orchards  do  not  produce  as  abundant  a crop  as 
could  be  desired.  About  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  ago  a large 
number  of  Ecklinville  Seedling  apple  trees  were  planted,  and 
many  of  the  old  trees  cut  back  and  grafted  with  this  sort  of 
apple.  They,  however,  do  not  answer  well  in  this  district,  and 
during  the  last  three  years  the  heads  have  been  taken  off  these, 
and  about  400  trees  grafted  with  Bramley’s  Seedling,  Worcester 
Pearmain,  and  Scotch  Bridgets,  and  much  better  results  are 
anticipated.  Damsons  do  well,  and  the  plums,  chiefly  Victorias 
and  Pershores,  bear  well  on  the  whole. 

’ Horses. — These  comprise  eleven  working  horses,  three  two- 
year-old  horses,  and.  three  nag  horses.  The  working  horses  are 
of  the  Shire  type,  and  were  nearly  all  bred  at  home.  Two 
years  ago,  however,  the  practice  of  breeding  was  given  up,  as 
the  heavy  work  amongst  the  hops  proved  too  much  for  in-foal 
mares.  Young  horses  about  ready  for  work  are  now  brought 
in  as  required. 

Cattle. — The  conditions  here  are  not  suitable  for  cattle 
breeding,  as  there  is  a shortage  of  good  open  pasture  or 
meadow  land,  and  the  orchards  must  be  cleared  of  stock  by 
middle  of  August.  Thus  the  farm  will  carry  only  about  thirty 
or  forty  cattle  during  the  summer,  whereas  it  can  do  with 
eighty  to  a hundred  in  the  winter. 

During  the  summer  months  about  twenty  Shorthorn  heifers 
are  kept  for  autumn  calving,  and  fifteen  to  twenty  heifers  are 
fattened  on  a cake  and  corn  ration  working  up  to  8 lb.  per  head 
per  day.  During  winter  forty  Hereford  bullocks  and  thirty 
Shorthorn  heifers  are  fed,  and  the  twenty  Shorthorn  heifers 
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put  to  the  bull,  so  as  to  come  in  as  milkers  in  October  and 
November,  when  they  are  sold. 

The  bullocks  are  purchased  in  the  autumn,  wintered  in 
covered  yards,  with  4 lb.  cotton  cake,  cut  straw,  and  roots, 
and  sold  at  the  end  of  April  ; the  fattening  heifers  receive  from 
4 to  10  lb.  of  mixed  corn  and  cake  per  head  per  day. 

Most  of  the  cattle  are  thus  changed  twice  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  but  no  fixed  rule  is  adopted,  the  decision  being 
entirely  governed  by  price  and  prospects. 

Sheep. — Ninety  Kerry  Hill  ewes,  twenty-eight  wethers,  four 
Hampshire  rams,  and  116  lambs  are  kept.  From  80  to  100 
Kerry  Hill  ewes  are  bought  each  year  and  crossed  with  Hamp- 
shire ram  lambs.  Some  of  the  produce  are  sold  as  fat 
lambs  during  May  and  June.  The  remainder  have  a small 
allowance  of  cotton  cake  after  weaning.  They  go  on  to 
turnips  in  October,  and  finally  are  finished  for  sale  on  swedes 
from  February  onwards,  having  up  to  1 lb.  per  head  of  mixed 
corn  and  cake.  Ewes  are  bought  in  afresh  each  year  and  the 
old  ones  sold  away  in  the  autumn  for  breeding  elsewhere. 

Pigs. — Four  sows  of  the  Large  White  Breed  are  kept  for 
breeding  purposes.  The  young  pigs  are  sold  as  stores  or  as 
porkers,  according  to  the  advantage  to  be  gained  from  current 
market  prices. 

The  whole  of  the  hay  and  straw  produced  is  consumed  at 
home,  and  the  farmyard  manure  thus  made  is  supplemented 
by  150  to  200  tons  of  stable  manure  from  Tenbury.  In 
addition,  artificial  manures  cost  260/.,  and  purchased  foods 
120/.  to  180/.  per  annum. 

Labour,  exclusive  of  hop-picking,  amounts  to  600/.  per 
annum.  Cider  is  sold  to  the  men  at  Ad.  per  gallon.  No 
free  drink  is  given. 

The  land  was  well  cultivated,  very  clean,  and  carrying 
very  good  crops — a most  perfectly  managed  farm  as  regards 
general  husbandry  and  economy.  Stock  good  and  suitable  ; 
hedges  kept  in  good  order  ; orchards  good  ; pastures  well 
grazed  ; hops  done  well  and  system  of  washing  good,  water 
being  laid  on  to  the  yards  where  the  wash  is  mixed  ; accounts 
well  kept  and  very  satisfactory  describe  the  management. 

The  Second  Prize  Farm  in  Class  I. — held  by  Mr.  Harry 
Butler,  at  Badminton,  on  yearly  tenancy  under  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort — consists  of  390  acres  arable  land  and  337  acres  of 
grass.  It  is  situated  at  the  south  end  of  the  Cotswolds,  at  an 
altitude  of  about  500  ft.  The  farm — both  arable  and  pasture — 
is  half  on  clay  soils,  and  half  on  thin  brash  on  an  oolite  subsoil 
which  is  very  variable.  Season  has  much  to  do  with  the 
routine  of  cropping.  On  the  clay  lands  vetches,  rape,  and 
early  turnips  are  grown  to  be  fed  off  by  sheep  during  the 
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summer.  Wheat  follows,  and  is  sown  at  the  end  of  September  or 
the  first  week  in  October.  The  wheat  is  sown  with  the  follow- 
ing seed  mixture  : — 12  lb.  cow  grass  clover,  6 lb.  trefoil,  3 lb. 
alsike,  18  lb.  perennial  rye-grass,  10  lb.  Italian  rye-grass.  The 
reason  for  this  heavy  seeding  is  that  should  the  clay  land  carry 
a good  sward  and  the  brash  land  fail,  the  ley  on  the  clay  would 
be  kept  down  for  a second  year. 

Wheat  comes  after  seeds  and  is  followed  by  oats,  which  are 
dressed  with  superphosphate  and  sulphate  of  ammonia.  Roots 
follow  oats,  and  occasionally,  according  to  season,  roots  again 
occupy  the  land  for  a second  year,  or  instead  of  roots,  green 
crops  for  summer  sheep  feed.  The  land  for  roots  receives  per 
acre,  12  tons  farmyard  manure,  and  5 cwt.  mineral  super- 
phosphate. If  no  farmyard  manure,  5 cwt.  bone  manure  used 
instead.  Mangolds  and  cabbage  receive  a top-dressing  of  2 cwt. 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia  applied  at  intervals. 

On  the  brash  land  the  roots  are  followed  by  barley  or  oats, 
seeded  down  as  on  the  heavy  land,  except  that  20  lb.  of 
milled  sainfoin  seed  is  substituted  for  the  Italian  rye-grass. 
The  seeds  in  their  first  year  are  mown  once,  the  second  year 
fed  by  sheep,  then  ploughed  during  July  and  August  and 
planted  with  wheat  in  September  or  October’.  Barley  follows 
wheat  and  is  top-dressed  with  1^  cwt.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia 
per  acre.  The  heavy  land  stubble  is  pared  and  burnt  every 
autumn,  which  cleans  the  land  and  makes  a good  seed  bed. 

Catch  Crops. — On  the  light  land,  if  the  harvest  be  early, 
mustard  is  sown  on  the  stubble  to  feed  with  ewes,  or  trifolium 
for  spring  feeding,  to  be  followed  by  vetches,  the  land  coming 
into  turnips  afterwards. 

Sainfoin  is  a valuable  crop  in  this  district,  and  from  time  to 
time  a field  is  laid  down  with  this  crop.  It  is  sown  at  the  rate 
of  4 bushels  per  acre,  mixed  with  the  barley,  and  drilled  at  the 
same  time,  the  drill  going  over  the  land  twice  at  different  angles. 
The  sainfoin  stands  for  six  or  seven  years,  sometimes  longer. 
The  mowing  grass  is  manured  with  farmyard  manure  at  the  rate 
of  8 tons  per  acre,  or  with  basic  slag  if  farmyard  manure  be  not 
available.  The  pasture  land  is  well  grazed  by  cake-fed  stock. 

The  horses  on  the  farm  are  Shires,  and  comprised  nineteen 
working  horses  and  five  colts.  They  are  a very  useful  lot. 
A milking  herd  of  about  forty-five  shorthorns  is  kept,  and 
the  milk  sold  to  the  Anglo-Swiss  condensed  milk  factory 
near  at  hand,  at  an  average  price  for  the  year  of  &\d.  per 
gallon  of  101b.  The  milk  is  delivered  to  the  factory  once  a 
day.  While  out  at  grass  during  the  summer  months  the 
cows  receive  41b.  per  head  of  Bombay  cotton  cake.  The 
winter  ration  consists  of  41b.  cotton  cake,  41b.  dried  grains, 
and  21b.  bean  meal  per  day,  with  roots,  chaff,  and  hay.  A 
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feature  of  the  farm  is  the  herd  of  pedigree  shorthorns,  with 
which  Mr.  Butler  has  had  considerable  success. 

The  sheep  consist  of  six  Oxford  Down  rams,  291  Hampshire 
Down  ewes,  394  lambs,  and  116  ewe  tegs,  and  are  well  managed. 
The  system  is  to  keep  the  sheep  as  much  as  possible  on  the 
arable  land,  and  sell  the  young  sheep  out  fat  in  the  spring 
when  twelve  months  old.  Two  boars  and  ten  sows — all  pure 
bred  Berkshires  — are  kept  for  breeding  purposes  and  the 
produce  fed  off.  Poultry  form  a considerable  item  on  this 
farm,  this  department  receiving  Mrs.  Butler’s  special  care  and 
attention.  The  Judges  were  impressed  by  the  thoroughness 
and  attention  to  detail  here  shown,  and  the  measure  of  success 
evidently  attained.  There  are  about  600  head  of  turkeys, 
ducks,  and  fowls.  Pure  breeds  of  fowls  are  kept  for  laying, 
and  crosses  with  the  Indian  game  for  table  birds.  Artificial 
manures  cost  from  145i.  to  150Z.,  and  purchased  foods  from 
1,200Z.  to  1,300Z.  per  annum.  The  homestead  and  buildings 
on  this  farm  are  very  good,  and  exceptionally  well  kept. 
The  Judges  considered,  the  good  management  of  stock  and 
crop  and  the  thoroughness  shown  in  every  detail  fully  entitled 
Mr.  Butler  to  the  Second  Prize  in  Class  I. 

The  farm  occupied  by  Mr.  James  T.  Hobbs,  at  Maisey 
Hampton,  Fairford,  consists  of  624  acres  arable  and  471  acres 
grass.  The  basis  of  cropping  is  a four  course — wheat,  roots, 
barley  or  oats,  seeds.  A crop  of  rye  on  a small  portion  of 
the  root  land  is  taken,  and  about  one-third  of  the  root  land 
is  first  cropped  with  vetches,  then  followed  by  roots.  About 
one-fifteenth  of  the  corn  area  is  sown  with  winter  beans  after 
barley,  and  wheat  follows  the  beans.  The  mangold  crop 
receives  per  acre  ten  tons  farmyard  manure  and  four  cwts. 
superphosphate.  Swedes  and  turnips  usually  receive  super- 
phosphate only.  The  mowing  grass  is  manured  annually 
with  eight  tons  per  acre  of  farmyard  manure.  The  pastures 
are  well  grazed  with  stock. 

Twenty  working  horses  are  kept.  The  cattle  consist  of 
sixty-two  cows,  thirty-two  in  calf  heifers,  thirty-nine  yearling 
heifers,  twenty-four  heifer  calves,  twenty  bull  calves,  ten 
young  bulls,  and  three  stock  bulls.  The  cows  in  full  milk 
have  a daily  ration  in  winter  of  6 lb.  corn  and  4 lb.  mixed 
barley,  oats  and  bean  meal  in  equal  parts,  mixed  with  straw, 
chaff,  and  sliced  roots  or  cabbage.  In  summer,  when  at  grass, 
they  have  4 lb.  cotton  cake  per  day.  The  heifers  are  kept  in 
yards  in  winter,  and  have  from  4 lb.  to  6 lb.  of  corn  accord- 
ing to  age.  The  mixture  given  is  equal  parts  of  best  linseed 
cake  and  cotton  cake  with  the  same  amounts  of  barley,  oats 
and  bean  meal — in  each  case  mixed  with  cabbage  or  roots 
that  may  be  in  season  ; hay  is  given  morning  and  evening. 
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For  any  animals  set  aside  for  show  or  sale  purposes  the 
amount  of  corn  is  increased.  After  turning-out  time,  which 
is  usually  about  May  1,  the  heifers  depend  entirely  on  the 
grass.  The  young  bulls  coming  on  for  sale  are  kept  separately 
in  open  pens,  and  are  allowed  from  6 to  12  lb.  of  corn  per 
day  according  to  age.  The  mixture  given  is  one  half  best 
linseed  cake  and  one  half  oat  and  bean  meal  with  a little 
bran,  this  is  mixed  with  chopped  hay  and  roots  or  cabbage. 
In  summer,  green  fodder  takes  the  place  of  hay. 

The  flock  of  Oxford  Down  sheep  consisted  of  299  stock 
ewes,  122  stock  theaves,  95  shearling  rams,  10  stock  rams, 
30  cull  theaves,  64  cull  ewes,  240  ram  lambs  and  247  ewe 
lambs.  After  the  lambs  are  weaned  at  end  of  April,  or 
beginning  of  May,  the  ewes  are  kept  for  the  summer  on  the 
poorest  of  the  grass-land,  and  clean  up  behind  the  lambs  on 
the  vetches  and  aftermaths.  Kept  like  this,  they  should  be  in 
thriving  condition  to  take  the  rams,  which  are  turned  out  the 
first  week  in  August.  For  the  rest  of  the  summer  and 
autumn  they  clean  up  any  grass  and  seeds,  and  in  many  cases, 
do  not  get  any  roots  before  Christmas.  After  lambing,  they 
are  allowed  1 lb.  of  corn  per  day  ■ until  weaning-time  ; the 
mixture  is  one  half  cotton  cake  and  one  half  crushed  oats. 

• They  are  given  hay  twice  a day  and  folded  on  roots.  The 
lambs,  when  strong  enough,  running  forward,  learn  to  take 
corn.  After  weaning,  the  ram  lambs  are  separated  from  the 
ewe  lambs,  the  former  having  per  day  1 lb.,  the  latter  ^ lb.  of 
concentrated  food,  viz.  : a mixture  of  linseed  cake,  oats  and 
beans.  The  lambs  are  usually  weaned  on  to  mixed  seeds  and 
get  a few  mangolds  ; after  seeds,  they  go  on  to  vetches,  which 
is  the  main,  and  summer,  food  in  this  district.  The  ram 
lambs,  wanted  as  shearlings  for  sale  the  following  summer,  go 
first  to  turnips  in  the  autumn  and  then  follow  on  to  swedes, 
coming  to  rye  and  vetches  with  mangolds  in  the  spring. 
Their  corn  is  gradually  raised  to  21b.  per  day. 

The  basis  of  farming  here  is  the  production  of  high-class 
Shorthorn  cattle  and  Oxford  Down  sheep,  for  both  of  which 
Mr.  Hobbs  is  so  deservedly  well  known.  Strict  economy  in 
the  use  of  feeding  stuffs  and  the  growth  of  as  much  corn  as 
possible,  to  help  pay  for  the  purchased  foods,  are  the  objects 
kept  in  view.  Labour  runs  to  1,800Z.  per  annum  ; purchased 
foods  to  1,270Z.,  and  artificial  manures  to  101. 

Mr.  Hobbs  undoubtedly  scores  heavily  with  his  stock. 
The  cattle  and  sheep  seen  were  a “ show  ” in  themselves,  and 
their  success  in  the  showyards  is  his  reward. 

The  farm  occupied  by  Mr.  Henry  Matthews  is  very  well 
managed.  The  cultivations,  crops  and  stock  were  all  good. 
There  was  however  no  feature  of  special  interest  to  report. 
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The  land  occupied  by  Mr.  John  G.  Rymer,  at  Apperley, 
Tewkesbury,  consists  of  60  acres  arable,  and  296  grass.  The 
arable  soil  is  a rather  heavy  red  loam,  good  for  wheat,  beans 
and  clover,  and  will  grow  heavy  crops  of  mangold  and  cabbage. 
The  greater  part  is  top  dressed  with  farmyard  manure  each 
year.  The  rotation  of  cropping  is  wheat,  oats,  beans,  (or 
mangold  and  cabbage),  wheat,  oats,  clover.  The  grass  land 
is  three-fourths  meadow  land  subject  to  flood  by  the  overflow 
of  the  river  Severn,  which  keeps  up  the  fertility.  It  is  not 
impoverished  by  successive  mowing,  and  is  better  mown  than 
grazed.  Consequently  a large  area  of  hay  is  cut  each  year  and 
stacked  on  the  river  bank  ready  for  transportation  by  boat  to 
the  midland  towns.  These  meadows  cannot  be  flooded  regularly 
or  at  will,  only  when  there  is  an  unusual  rainfall,  which  may 
take  place  twice  in  three  years.  Should  a flood  come  early  in 
the  autumn  or  late  in  the  spring,  or  at  any  time  when  there  is 
a quantity  of  grass,  a loss  is — for  the  time  being — sustained, 
the  grass  being  spoilt.  A flood  generally  runs  off  in  about  a 
week.  The  meadows  are  seldom  stocked  in  the  spring  in  order 
to  allow  a good  head  of  grass  before  the  dry  weather  comes  in. 
The  upland  pastures  are  grazed.  Shire  horses  are  kept  and 
bred,  the  colts  broken  in  and  sold  at  six  years  old.  There  is  a 
dairy  herd  of  twenty  unregistered  shorthorns.  The  system  is 
to  rear  the  calves  and  replenish  the  herd  from  the  best  heifers, 
and  sell  out  the  older  cows  with  calf  at  foot.  The  steer  calves 
are  retained  and  fed  out  at  about  two-and-a-half  years  old. 
Being  some  distance  from  a station  the  milk  is  used  for  butter 
making,  for  which  there  is  a good  local  demand.  Mr.  Rymer 
does  not  keep  a standing  flock  of  sheep  owing  to  the  liability  to 
flooding.  The  arable  land  is  too  heavy  for  sheep  folding,  and 
such  sheep  as  are  required  for  grazing  are  purchased  from  time 
to  time.  Two  large  black  breeding  sows  are  kept  and  the  progeny 
fed  for  bacon.  About  50UZ.  annually  is  spent  on  purchased 
foods,  in  addition  to  the  consumption  of  a considerable  amount 
of  home  grown  produce.  Labour  amounts  to  16s.  per  acre. 

This  farm  is  well  and  economically  managed,  and  shows 
evidence  of  great  personal  attention  to  detail.  The  land  is 
well  cultivated,  clean,  and  carrying  good  crops.  The  horses 
and  stock  are  good  and  well  looked  after. 

The  competition  in  this  class  was  good,  and  Mr.  Rymer 
wfell  earned  the  Second  Prize. 

The  Dilden  and  Housemoor  Farms,  occupied  by  Messrs.  C. 
Pendock  & Son,  comprise  83  acres  arable  and  100  acres  grass, 
which  is  chiefly  old  pasture.  The  soils  are  red  soil  and  heavy 
loam,  the  loam  on  clay  subsoil — good  quality  soils,  capable 
of  producing  good  crops,  very  wet  and  cold  in  the  winter 
and  quite  unsuitable  for  sheep. 
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The  rotation  course  of  roots,  wheat,  clover  (down  for 
two  years),  wheat  or  oats,  catch  crops  or  roots  is  generally 
followed.  Beans  and  barley  are  omitted,  not  being  profitably 
grown  here.  Farmyard  manure  is  used  for  the  root  crops — 
thirty  tons  per  acre  for  mangolds,  fifteen  tons  for  swedes  or 
turnips  (with  mineral  manures  and  nitrogenous  top  dressings 
in  addition).  All  the  arable  land  is  gas-limed,  when  fallow, 
some  time  before  cropping,  at  the  rate  of  three  tons  per  acre, 
there  being  no  natural  lime  in  the  soil.  Of  the  100  acres  of 
grass  land,  about  sixty  are  annually  dressed  with  a compost 
of  road  dirt,  town  sweepings,  and  some  yard  manure.  Lime 
or  gas  lime  goes  to  about  fifty  acres  in  early  winter.  Basic 
slag  and  superphosphate  are  used  when  considered  desirable. 

The  chief  feature  here  is  the  milking  herd — milk  being 
the  principal  source  of  income.  More  than  1,000Z.  worth  of 
milk  is  sold  annually  to  public  institutions,  for  which  the 
contracts  have  been  held  for  over  thirty  years.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  dairy  herd  is  very  good,  and  the  attention  to 
detail  excellent.  Mr.  Pendock  was  able  to  supply  detailed 
costs  and  returns  per  cow  for  both  the  summer  and  winter 
months.  Feeding  stuffs  cost  400Z.  per  annum,  and  labour 
about  350Z. 

The  general  management  on  this  farm  is  very  good — the 
cultivation  thorough  and  the  land  clean.  The  crops  were  good, 
particularly  wheat,  oats  and  mangold,  which  were  excellent. 
The  horses  are  a useful  lot,  and  the  milking  cows  first  rate. 
The  arable  land  had  every  appearance  of  being  in  fertile 
condition,  and  the  pastures  were  well  done.  Fences  and  ditches 
were  well  kept. 

Stretton  Court  Farm,  occupied  by  Mr.  Thomas  Andrews, 
consists  of  280  acres  arable  and  320  grass.  The  soil  is  light 
and  is  worked  on  the  four  course  system — roots,  barley,  clover, 
wheat.  Farmyard  manure  and  dressing  the  land  with  sheep 
form  the  basis  of  manuring,  artificial  manures  being  applied 
to  supplement  the  other  dressings. 

, About  130  Hereford  bullocks  are  bought  in  the  spring  for 
grazing  and  sold  out  in  the  autumn,  when  120  or  more  are 
bought  for  wintering  in  the  yards  and  sold  out  in  the  spring. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  pure  bred  Shropshire  ewes  are  kept, 
and  Mr.  Andrews  generally  succeeds  in  raising  about  360  lambs. 
If  the  root  crop  is  good,  150  or  200  more  lambs  are  bought  in 
to  help  feed  them  off.  About  half  of  the  roots  are  carted  off 
the  best  land  for  the  cattle  in  the  yards,  but  on  the  higher  land, 
which  does  not  receive  any  farmyard  manure,  all  the  root  crop 
is  eaten  on  the  land  by  sheep.  There  is  very  little  feeding 
land  at  Stretton  Court ; it  will  carry  a good  herd  of  growing 
stock,  however,  and  two-year-old  bullocks  do  fairly  well.  The 
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arable  land  requires  constant  manuring.  The  management 
here  is  good,  and  evidently  successful.  The  cultivations  are 
good  and  the  land  clean.  Crops  good,  and  pastures  well  done. 
Stock  good  and  suitable. 

This  farm  adjoins  that  of  Mr.  Francis  Hawkins  at  Sugwas, 
to  which  it  was  placed  second  in  Class  V.  The  competition  in 
this  class  was  very  keen  indeed,  and  Mr.  Andrews’  farm  was  a 
very  good  second.  The  land  and  system  of  farming  is  so 
similar  to  that  of  the  adjoining  farm  of  Mr.  Hawkins,  that 
further  description  is  unnecessary. 

Great  Buckmans  Farm,  Malvern,  occupied  by  Mr.  Walter 
Meek,  consists  of  63  acres  arable  and  108  acres  grass.  The 
soil  is  a strong  clay.  The  principal  crops  grown  are  wheat, 
beans,  oats,  clover,  peas,  roots.  Red  clover  is  sown  under 
wheat  once  in  seven  years,  followed  by  oats,  then  roots. 
Dairying  is  the  chief  feature,  milk  selling  well  in  this 
district.  Nearly  all  the  produce  is  consumed  at  home,  and 
in  addition  about  50Z.  of  purchased  foods  annually.  The 
cultivations  and  crops  were  very  good,  and  the  general 
management  good. 

Dormington  Court  Farm,  near  Hereford,  occupied  by 
Mr.  George  H.  Bray,  consists  of  22  acres  arable,  49  grass, 
9 fruit,  and  75  hops.  The  soil  is  a loamy  clay,  with  stiff  clay 
subsoil.  Hop  growing  is  the  chief  feature  here,  and  splendidly 
it  is  carried  out.  Consideration  for  space  precludes  any 
detailed  description,  but  a few  points  must  be  mentioned. 
The  finest  qualities  of  hop  only  are  grown.  The  hop  yards 
are  measured  in  thirds.  That  is  to  say,  each  winter  one- 
third  is  dressed  with  ten  tons  per  acre  farmyard  manure, 
another  with  two  tons  shoddy  per  acre,  and  the  remaining  third 
with  six  cwts.  bone  meal  per  acre.  The  farmyard  manure, 
shoddy,  and  bone  meal  are  applied  to  different  portions 
in  turn.  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  whole  of  the  hop  land 
receives  two  cwts.  per  acre  of  Damaraland  guano.  The  labour 
bill  on  this  farm  last  year  amounted  to  597?.  for  regular  labour 
and  933?.  for  hop-picking  labour,  or  a total  of  1,530?.  on  a 
farm  of  150  acres.  Surely  these  figures  must  emphasise  the 
national  value  of  this  branch  of  agriculture. 

This  farm  is  well  done  throughout,  the  hop  yards 
particularly  so.  The  two  modern  hop-drying  kilns,  erected  at 
the  tenant’s  own  expense,  are  very  good,  and  in  keeping  with 
his  general  endeavour  to  produce  only  that  which  is  of  the 
best.  The  growing  hops  looked  very  well  indeed,  and  the 
land  was  thoroughly  clean. 

The  competition  in  this  class  (VII.)  was  excellent,  and 
by  far  the  best  met  with.  It  required  a careful  consideration 
of  points  to  enable  the  Judges  to  place  the  three  competitors 
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eage  under  Crops  and  Grass  and  Number  of  Live  Stock  in  the  Counties 
of  Gloucester,  Wilts,  Hereford,  and  Worcester,  as  returned  on  the 
\.th  June,  1909,  with  comparison  for  1869. 


Gloucester. 

Wiltshire 

Hereford 

Worcester 

1909 

1869 

1909 

1869 

1909 

1869 

1909 

1869 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Area  (excluding  water)  . 

803,251 

861,366 

536,071 

476,714 

Acreage  under  Crops  1 
id  Grass  i . . . j 

657,307 

632,952 

727,124 

724,625 

449,104 

417,462 

398,745 

383,414 

e Land 

233,789 

332,624 

273,792 

416,450 

129,492 

191,926 

131,927 

200,415 

anent  Grass .... 

423,518 

300,328 

453,332 

308,175 

319,612 

225,536 

266,818 

182,999 

t 

44,810 

96,491 

51,809 

102,770 

22,179. 

60,887 

27,200 

71,926 

y 

24,565 

41,524 

23,721 

65,071 

17,151 

20,877 

6,062 

18,524 

30,814 

16,907 

49,221 

32,830 

23,670 

12,032 

18,725 

6,971 

230 

250 

1,819 

2,068 

138 

160 

719 

771 



8,788 

19,391 

3,752 

13,956 

4,144 

8,645 

11,011 

21,825 

2,005 

11,237 

838 

f,607 

1,561 

7,223 

6,887 

10,160 

oes 

3,029 

6,273 

2,467 

3,853 

1.457 

2,827 

6,654 

5,991 

ps  and  Swedes  . 

26,064 

43,009 

35,980 

68,616 

15,433 

27,000 

7,071 

15,863 

old 

6,501 

3,578 

9,282 

4,255 

4,005 

1,260 

6,234 

3,392 

ige 

674) 

1,399 ) 

162) 

1,501) 

Rabi 

71  [ 

2 946 

505  }■ 

2 8,4,37 

21  \ 

2 229 

1(10  [ 

>587 

423) 

8.315) 

220  j 

139  j 

es  or  Tares  .... 

4,695 

•2  — 

14,785 

2 — 

1,183 

2 — 

1,549 

2 — 

ne 

697 

2 — 

734 

2 

510 

2 — 

1,006 

2 — 

25 

29 

— 

1 

4997 

5,738 

3.054 

2,522 

Fruit 

r.  Sainfoin,  and  Grasses 

1,567 

3 — 

182 

S — 

1,316 

3 

4,732 

3 — 

nder  Rotation 

72,886 

71,715 

59,442 

66,589 

29,891 

32,237 

20,600 

23,127 

•Cl  ops 

1,426 

'111,252 

1,191 

421,,518 

209 

* 5,090 

3,293 

■*7,752 

Fallow 

tain  and  Heath  Land  used 
r Grazing  .... 

4,519 

10,022 

8,350 

17,879 

1.245 

7,721 

5,390 

11,004 

8,692 

6 — 

20,584 

5 — 

10,840 

6 — 

3,293 

6 — 

is  used  for  Agricultural 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

urposess  .... 

22,969 

7 — 

20,715 

7 — 

15,424 

7 — 

16,478 

7 — 

oken  (One  year  and  above 

5.041 

7 — 

2,845 

7 — 

6,008 

7 — 

4,019 

7 — 

ses  1 Under  one  year 

1,727 

7 — 

1,043 

7 — 

2,662 

1,519 

7 — 

Total  of  horses  . 

29,737 

28,545 

24,603 

25,181 

24,094 

21,667 

22,016 

20,956 

j fin  milk  . 

•{  In  calf,  but  not  in 

1 milk  . . . 

35,060 ) 

62,923) 

26,389 ) 

22,191 ) 

3 38,095 

>50,259 

>25,154 

>23,281 

10,777  j 

13,910  j 

6,968) 

6,745/ 

Cattle  r — Two  years  and 

above  . 

„ One  year  and 

25,615 

28,472 

11,501 

10,585 

18,023 

18,519 

14,776 

10,931 

under  two  . 

„ Under  one  year 

34,175 ). 
32,918 ) 

>38,322 

17,807  1 
18,728 ) 

>18,765 

25,585  1 
26,662  j 

>27,689 

17.888 ) 
17,185  j 

>14,628 

Total  of  cattle  . 

138,545 

104,889 

124,869 

79,609 

103,627 

71.362 

78,785 

48,840 

kept  for  Breeding 
r Sheep One  y ear  and 

154,280) 

3 300,569 

200,4351 

>487,788 

150,6391 

>226,724 

69,391 ) 

>158,517 

above  . 

73,364  J 

83,214) 

73,365  j 

42.999/ 

„ Under  one  year 

177,505 

191,407 

207,714 

320,870 

168,256 

141,440 

83,992 

97.998 

Total  of  sheep  . 

405,149 

491,976 

491,363 

808,658 

392,260 

368.164 

196.382 

256,5j5 

kept  for  Breeding 

8,964 

3 — 

5,854 

3 — 

3.953 

3 — 

6,31  lO 

3 — 

r Pigs 

60,836 

3 — 

47,022 

S — 

21,107 

3 — 

35,440 

8 — 

Total  of  Pigs  . 

69,800 

51,889 

52,876 

56,311 

25,060 

23,303 

41,740 

33,869 

1 Not  including  Mountain  and  Heath  Land.  ^ Cabbage,  Kohl-Eabi,  Rape,  Vetches  or  Tares, 

and  Lucerne  were  separately  distinguished  in  the  schedule,  but  not  in  the  published  figures. 

“ Not  separately  distinguished.  ■*  Including  Vetches  or  Tares,  Lucerne,  and  Small  Fruit. 

‘ Not  returned.  e Including  Mares  kept  for  breeding. 

^ Horses  were  returned  in  1869  as  “ Two  years  of  age  and  above,”  and  “ Under  two  years  of  age.” 
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in  order  of  merit.  Mr.  Bray’s  farm  was  an  excellent  second, 
and  that  of  Mr.  Paget  Norbury  an  equally  creditable  third. 
All  were  good,  each  presenting  marked  characteristics. 

The  Norrest,  near  Malvern,  is  occupied  by  Mr.  F.  Paget 
Norbury,  and  comprises  33  acres  arable  land,  122  grass  (in- 
cluding 18  acres  of  fruit  trees),  and  43  acres  of  hops  and  fruit. 
The  idea  here  has  been  to  convert  a farm  out  of  condition  into 
a fertile  and  profitable  hop  and  fruit  plantation.  Whenever 
a field  is  clean  and  in  good  heart  it  is  planted  either  with  fruit 
or  hops.  There  are  now  18  acres  of  hops,  7 of  black  currants, 
6 of  loganberries,  6 of  bush  apple  trees,  5 of  strawberries,  5 of 
cordon  apples,  and  about  350  standard  apple  and  cherry  trees 
planted  on  grass.  The  cordons  are  planted  amongst  hops  which 
will  be  grubbed  up  next  year,  and  this  winter  5 acres  of  hops 
will  be  planted  elsewhere  to  take  the  place  of  those  grubbed. 
Also  3,000  black  currants  and  2 acres  of  strawberries  will  be 
laid  down. 

So  far  Mr.  Norbury  is  quite  satisfied  with  the  result  of 
his  experiment.  He  considers  the  chief  essentials  to  good 
farming  to  be  clean  land,  deep  cultivation,  and  the  use  of 
artificial  manures  judiciously  selected  and  applied  in  conjunc- 
tion with  light  dressings  of  farmyard  manure.  Whenever 
stable  manure  can  be  purchased  at  4s.  per  ton  and  two  journeys 
per  diem  can  be  made,  it  is  considered  profitable  to  buy  it. 

No  expense  is  spared  with  regard  to  spraying,  manuring, 
and  cultivations.  Whatever  is  required  is  given  at  once. 
Everything  is  well  done. 


The  Tables  on  page  309,  which  Mr.  R.  H.  Rew,  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  has  courteously  supplied, 
will  doubtless  be  of  interest. 


The  Judges  and  the  writer  desire  to  express  their  sincere 
thanks  to  the  competitors  for  the  courtesy  and  hospitality  so 
kindly  extended  to  them,  and  for  information  readily  given 
when  preparing  this  Report. 

Wm.  H.  Hogg. 


Woburn  Experimental  Farm, 
Aspley  Guise,  K.S.O. 


We  subscribe  to  the  foregoing  Report— 

Joshua  Ball, 

T.  S.  Minton, 
Herbert  A.  Peto, 
Warwick  Stunt. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL  TO  THE 
ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING  OF  GOVERNORS 
AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY, 

Held  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington, 
On  WEDNESDA  Y,  December  8,  1909,  at  3 p.m. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire  (Trustee)  in  the  Chair. 

1.  The  Council  have  to  report  that  the  list  of  Governors 
and  Members  has  undergone  the  following  changes  during  the 
year  which  has  elapsed  since  the  Annual  General  Meeting  on 
December  9,  1908  : 6 new  Governors  and  736  new  Members 
have  joined  the  Society,  and  3 Members  have  been  re-instated 
under  By-law  14  ; whilst  the  deaths  of  9 Governors,  97  Life 
Members,  120  Annual  Members  have  been  reported.  A total 
of  37  Members  have  been  struck  off  the  books  under  By-law 
12,  owing  to  absence  of  addresses ; 65  under  By-law  13,  for 
arrears  of  subscription  ; and  1 Governor,  1 Life  Member,  and 
234  Annual  Members  have  resigned. 

2.  During  the  past  year,  the  Society’s  losses  by  death 
include  Earl  Egerton  of  Tatton  and  Mr.  Samuel  P.  Foster — 
both  of  whom  had  served  on  its  governing  body.  The  late 
Earl  Egerton,  who,  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  was  a Trustee, 
first  became  associated  with  the  Society  in  the  year  1871  as  a 
member  of  the  Council,  and — with  only  one  exception — had 
served  on  that  body  for  a longer  period  than  any  of  his 
colleagues.  His  Lordship  filled  the  office  of  President  in  the 
year  1887,  when  the  Annual  Show  was  held  at  Newcastle. 
Mr.*  Samuel  Foster’s  association  with  the  Society  began  in 
1876,  in  which  year  he  became  a Member.  He  served  on  the 
Council  for  twenty-six  years,  from  1879  to  1905,  and  on  many 
occasions  during  that  period  acted  as  a Steward  at  the  Show. 

3.  Amongst  other  Governors  and  Members  whose  loss  by 
death,  since  the  last  Annual  General  Meeting,  the  Society  has 
to  deplore,  are  the  Marquis  of  Ripon,  K.G.,  the  Earl  of  Carys- 
fort,  K.P.,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  K.G.  (1843),  Lord  Amherst  of 
Hackney(1859),  Lord  Burton,  K.C.V.O.,  Lord  Tweedmouth,K.T., 
the  Hon.  D.  P.  Bouverie,  the  Hon.  William  M.  Jervis,  Colonel 
the  Hon.  F.  C.  Morgan  (1865),  the  Hon.  E.  C.  A.  Pelham,  the 
Hon.  Frederick  Strutt,  the  Hon.  G.  R.  Vernon  (1861),  Major- 
General  Sir  Edward  W.  Blackett,  Bart.,  C.B.,  Sir  Daniel 
Cooper,  Bart.,  Sir  P.  Albert  Muntz,  Bart,  M.P.  (Member  of 
Council  1886-1905),  Sir  Richard  Green  Price,  Bart.,  Sir  A. 
Cowell  Stepney,  Bart.,  Sir  Tristram  T.  Tempest,  Bart.,  Sir 
George  Judd,  Sir  E.  Fitzgerald  Law,  K.C.M.G.,  Sir  Theodore 
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Martin,  K.C.V.O.,  K.C.B.,  Sir  John  Mark,  Lieut.-General  Sir 
H.  C.  Wilkinson,  K.C.B.,  Mr.  Robert  S.  Bainbridge  (1863), 
Mr.  H.  0.  Lloyd  Baker,  Mr.  Peter  Barr,  Mr.  Joseph  Beach, 
Lieut.-Colonel  G.  F.  Birch  (1863),  Mr.  H.  Edgar  Birley,  Mr. 
George  Blake  (Member  of  Council,  1895-1903),  Mr.  J.  H. 
Bradwell,  Mr.  Abel  Buckley,  Mr.  S.  Gurney  Buxton,  Mr. 
V.  D.  H.  Cary-Elwes,  Mr.  David  Christy,  Mr.  Charles  Clinch 
(1859),  Mr.  H.  S.  Constable,  Mr.  William  Cooper,  Mr.  Geoi'ge 
A.  Dickson  (Chester),  Mr.  C.  T.  Edwards,  Mr.  Frederick  Elgar, 
Mr.  A.  C.  Fountain,  Mrs.  Hick  (Mytton  Hall),  Mr.  Robert 
Howard  (1859),  Mr.  C.  H.  Inge  (1856),  Mr.  C.  C.  Jacobsen 
(1863),  Major-General  J.  Jago-Trelawny,  Mr.  Henry  P.  Jones 
(1852),  Mr.  William  Lane  (1857),  Mr.  Alex.  McGregor  (Leigh), 
Mr.  Charles  Marshall  (Broomhaugh),  Mr.  C.  Morrison 
(Basildon),  Mr.  Frederick  Munn  (1845),  Mr.  William  Nicholson 
(1864),  Mr.  Harry  Olver,  Mr.  J.  A.  Partridge,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Penfold,  Captain  J.  N.  Preston  (1862),  Mr.  Alex.  Ramsay, 
LL.D.,  Colonel  A.  Saltmarshe,  Mr.  C.  A.  Scott-Murray,  Major- 
General  F.  E.  Sotheby,  Mr.  John  W.  Spencer  (1860),  Mr. 
William  Tait,  M.V.O.,  Mr.  Edward  Tewson,  Mr.  Henry 
Trethewy  (1849),  Mr.  J.  Walker  (1862),  Mr.  Henry  Waring 
(1869),  Mr.  C.  H.  Williames  (1860),  Mr.  Arthur  Wilson  (Tranby 
Croft),  Mr.  J.  S.  Wilson  (1862),  Lieut.-Colonel  Halifax  Wyatt, 
Mr.  0.  S.  Wynne  (1868),  and  Mr.  George  D.  Yeoman  (1863). 

4.  The  above  and  other  changes  bring  the  total  number  of 
Governors  and  Members  now  on  the  Register  to  9,920  divided 
as  follows  : — 

1 Foundation  Life  Governor  (Mr.  W.  Barrow  Simonds); 

177  Annual  Governors  ; 

88  Life  Governors  ; 

6,668  Annual  Members  ; 

2,955  Life  Members  ; 

31  Honorary  Members  ; 


9,920  Total  number  of  Governors  and  Members,  as  against 
a total  of  9,739  Members  on  the  Register  at  the  time  of  the 
last  Annual  Report. 

5.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  current  year,  Mr.  Bo  wen- Jones, 
who  joined  the  Council  in  1871,  has  been  elected  a Trustee  in 
the  room  of  Lord  Egerton,  deceased,  and  Mr.  C.  R.  W.  Adeane 
has  been  appointed  a Vice-President.  The  following  ordinary 
Members  of  the  Council  have  also  been  elected  to  fill  vacancies 
in  the  representation  of  the  Divisions  named  : The  Hon.  J.  E. 
Cross  (Cheshire),  Mr.  W.  A.  Prout  (London),  Mr.  James  L. 
Luddington  (Cambridgeshire),  Sir  Arthur  G.  Hazlerigg,  Bart. 
(Leicestershire),  and  Major-General  J.  F.  Brocklehurst,  C.V.O., 
C.B.  (Rutland). 
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6.  The  Members  of  Council  who  retire  by  rotation  at  the 
forthcoming  Annual  Meeting  are  those  representing  the  electoral 
districts  of  Group  C.  As  the  number  of  Members  resident  in 
both  Shropshire  and  Staffordshire  had  exceeded  300  on  the  1st 
August  last,  each  of  those  two  Divisions  is  now  entitled,  under 
By-law  83,  to  two  representatives.  The  necessary  steps  have 
been  taken  in  both  these  Divisions  for  the  election  of  a second 
Member  of  Council,  and  the  results  will  be  reported  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  at  the  same  time  as  the  announcement  is  made 
with  regard  to  the  Divisions  of  Group  C. 

7.  Under  the  By-laws,  the  balance-sheet  has  to  be  presented 
for  consideration  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting.  The  Council, 
therefore,  beg  to  submit  the  balance-sheet  for  the  year  1908 
with  the  Statement  of  Ordinary  Income  and  Expenditure. 
These  accounts  were  published  in  Volume  69  of  the  Journal 
issued  to  members  last  March,  having  been  duly  examined 
and  certified  as  correct  by  the  Auditors  appointed  by  the 
Members,  and  by  the  professional  Accountants  erhployed  by 
the  Society. 

8.  Since  the  last  Annual  Meeting  the  Society’s  funds  have 
benefited  to  the  extent  of  2,000Z.  under  the  Will  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Mary  Bridget  Johnston,  of  Widcombe,  Bath. 

9.  A Special  Committee  of  the  Council,  appointed,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Finance  Committee,  to  consider  the 
claims  of  various  Committees  for  increased  Grants,  has  met 
several  times  during  the  year,  and  a Sub-Committee  has  made 
an  investigation  into  the  whole  scientific  side  of  the  Society’s 
work.  As  a result  of  the  Special  Committee’s  deliberations, 
the  Council  have  decided  to  set  aside  a further  sum  of  lOOZ. 
for  the  improvement  of  the  Society’s  Journal.  This  will 
increase  the  amount  devoted  to  the  Journal  to  700L 

10.  Mr.  William  Carruthers,  F.R.S.,  who  has  held  the  office 
of  Consulting  Botanist  to  the  Society  since  the  year  1871,  having 
resigned.  Professor  R.  H.  Biffen,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Agricultural 
Botany  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  has  been  appointed 
as  his  successor  from  the  beginning  of  1910. 

11.  In  recognition  of  the  valuable  services  rendered  by  Mr. 
Carruthers  to  the  Society  during  the  period  of  nearly  40  years 
he  has  been  associated  with  it,  the  Council  have  elected  him 
an  Honorary  Member,  and  have  resolved  to  grant  him  a pension 
of  lOOZ.  per  annum. 

12.  The  Society  was  particularly  unfortunate  this  year  in 
the  weather  during  the  Seventieth  Annual  Exhibition  held  at 
Gloucester,  rain  falling  more  or  less  heavily  on  every  one  of  the 
five  days  on  which  it  was  open  to  the  public.  It  was,  however, 
pronounced  on  all  sides  to  be  one  of  the  best  Shows  that  has 
ever  been  held,  and,  despite  the  rain,  it  was  successful  in  almost 
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every  respect.  His  Majesty  the  King  graciously  favoured  the 
Show  with  a visit  on  the  Wednesday,  and  honoured  the  President 
and  Council  by  his  presence  at  Luncheon  in  the  Royal  Pavilion. 
His  Majesty  drove  round  the  Showyard  and  inspected  various 
exhibits  of  live  stock  and  implements,  stopping  to  visit  the 
Horticultural  Exhibition,  which  this  year  was  of  special 
excellence. 

13.  No  effort  was  spared  by  the  Mayor  (Mr.  James  Bruton), 
Corporation,  and  Local  Committee  of  Gloucester  to  make  the 
Show  a success,  and,  taking  into  consideration  the  prevailing 
climatic  conditions  during  the  week,  it  must  be  a source  of  the 
greatest  satisfaction  that  so  many  as  88,396  persons  paid  for 
admissibn.  The  Accounts  for  the  Show,  duly  audited,  will  be 
submitted  at  the  Annual  Meeting.  It  is  not  anticipated  that 
the  loss  will  exceed  330Z. 

14.  For  the  Prize  of  lOOi.  offered  for  the  best  Plant  for 
Drying  Hops  four  firms  entered,  but  one  of  these  withdrew 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Trial.  The  Judges  (Messrs. 
Wallace  R.  Elgar  and  John  Powell),  after  completing  their 
inspection  of  the  three  plants,  which  had  been  kept  under 
observation  for  about  a fortnight,  awarded  the  Prize  to  Mr.  E.  G. 
Shew,  of  Cold  Green,  Bosbury,  Herefordshire.  To  defray 
the  expenses  of  Judging,  &c.,  in  connection  with  the  Trials,  a 
special  fund  was  raised  amongst  persons  interested  in  the 
Hop  industry. 

15.  The  Show  of  1910  will  take  place  in  Liverpool  on  the 
Wavertree  Playground,  from  Tuesday,  June  21st,  to  Saturday, 
June  25th.  The  Members  of  the  Royal  Lancashire  Agricultural 
Society  have  agreed  to  forego  their  Annual  Show  for  the  year  ; 
and,  having  regard  to  the  resolution  expressing  satisfaction  at 
the  Society’s  proposed  visit  unanimously  passed  by  the 
Federation  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Agricultural  Societies, 
and  to  the  great  interest  which  is  being  taken  in  the  City, 
everything  points  towards  a repetition  of  the  success  which 
attended  the  last  Liverpool  Show  in  1877. 

16.  The  Schedule  of  Prizes  for  Live  Stock,  Poultry,  Produce, 
&c.,  at  the  Liverpool  Show,  which  will  be  issued  early  in  the 
New  Year,  will  be  on  a very  liberal  and  comprehensive  scale. 
The  Liverpool  Local  Committee  have  promised  a handsome 
contribution  towards  the  Prizes,  and  the  Royal  Lancashire 
Agricultural  Society  have  very  kindly  placed  at  the  Society’s 
disposal  several  Challenge  Cups  for  Competition  at  the 
Liverpool  Show.  Offers  of  Champion  and  other  Prizes 
have  been  received  from  the  following  Breed  Societies  : — 

Shire  Horse  Society,  Clydesdale  Horse  Society,  Hunters’  Improvement 

Society,  Polo  and  Biding  Pony  Society,  Shorthorn  Society,  Dairy  Short- 
horn (Coates’s  Herd  Book)  Association,  Lincolnshire  Bed  Shorthorn 
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Association,  Hereford  Herd  Book  Society,  Devon  Cattle  Breeders’  Society, 
Galloway  Cattle  Society,  Welsh  Black  Cattle  Society,  Red  Poll  Society, 
Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle  Society,  English  Aherdeen-Angus  Cattle  Associa- 
tion, English  Jersey  Cattle  Society,  Oxford  Down  Sheep  Breeders’ 
Association,  Shropshire  Sheep  Breeders’  Association,  Southdown  Sheep 
Society,  Hampshire  Down  Sheep  Breeders’  Association,  Suffolk  Sheep 
Society,  Lincoln  Long-Wool  Sheep  Breeders’  Association,  Society  of  Border 
Leicester  Sheep  Breeders,  Derbyshire  Gritstone  Sheep  Society,  Cotswold 
Sheep  Society,  Kent  or  Romney  Marsh  Sheep  Breeders’  Association, 
Exmoor  Horn  Sheep  Breeders’  Association,  Cheviot  Sheep  Society,  Welsh 
Mountain  Sheep  Flock  Book  Society,  British  Berkshire  Society,  and 
Lincolnshire  Curly-Coated  Pig  Breeders’  Association.  The  Gold  Challenge 
Cup,  value  50  guineas,  offered  for  the  best  Four-in-Hand  team  was  won 
outright  at  Gloucester  by  Miss  Ella  S.  Ross.  A member  of  the  Society 
interested  in  coaching  has,  however,  presented  the  Society  with  a similar 
cup  for  competition  : the  cup  to  become  the  absolute  property  of  the 
Exhibitor  winning  it  twice  in  succession,  or  three  times  in  all. 

17.  Prizes  to  the  value  ot  450Z.  are  offered  for  the  best 
managed  Farms  in  the  following  four  Classes,  the  Competition 
being  confined  to  bond  fide  tenant  farmers  resident  in  the 
Counties  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  : — 

Class  I. —Farm,  chiefly  Arable,  of  150  acres  or  over,  exclusive  of  Fell 
or  Tidal  Marsh  Land.  First  Prize,  lOOf.  Second  Prize,  50Z. 

Class  II. — Farm,  chiefly  Arable,  of  not  less  than  50  acres  and  under 
150  acres,  exclusive  of  Fell  or  Tidal  Marsh  Land.  First  Prize,  50Z. 
Second  Prize,  25Z. 

Class  III. — Stock  or  Dairy  Farm  of  150  acres  or  over,  exclusive  of 
FeU  or  Tidal  Marsh  Land.  First  Prize,  lOOZ.  Second  Prize,  50Z. 

Class  FF. — Stock  or  Dairy  Farm  of  not  less  than  50  acres  and  under 
150  acres,  exclusive  of  Fell  or  Tidal  Marsh  Land.  First  Prize,  50Z. 
Second  Prize,  25Z. 

The  Entries  close  on  Friday,  December  31st,  1909  ; and 
Entry  Forms  and  full  particulars  can  be  obtained  on  application 
to  the  Secretary  at  16  Bedford  Square,  London,  W.C. 

18.  In  connection  with  next  year’s  Show  the  Society  are 
offering  their  Gold  Medal  for  the  best  Agricultural  Motor. 
The  Machines  entered  for  the  trials  will  be  tested  for  efficiency 
in  carrying  out  three  classes  of  work,  viz..  Ploughing  and 
Cultivating,  Harvesting,  and  Traction.  Entries  for  these  Trials 
close  on  May  2,  1910. 

19.  An  invitation  has  been  accepted  by  the  Council  to  hold 
the  1911  Show  at  Norwich  on  the  Crown  Point  Estate,  which 
is  being  lent  by  Mr.  Russell  J.  Colman,  and  is  the  same  ground 
on  which  the  Show  of  1886  was  held. 

20.  A pleasing  increase  in  the  number  of  samples  analysed 
in  the  Society’s  Laboratory  has  to  be  recorded,  the  number 
for  the  past  twelve  months  being  475  as  against  410  in  1908. 
Additional  to  these  were  65  samples  of  Cider  and  Perry,  and 
186  samples  of  Milk  analysed  in  connection  with  the  Society’s 
Show  at  Gloucester.  The  decision  of  the  Council  to  issue. 
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from  time  to  time,  to  members,  for  their  private  information, 
accounts  of  cases  of  adulteration,  misrepresentation,  or  over- 
charge which  had  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Chemical 
Committee,  has  been  received  with  much  satisfaction.  Three 
of  such  circulars  have  been  issued  during  the  year,  and  have 
aroused  great  interest,  and  been  productive  of  much  good. 
It  is  well  to  record  that  the  practice  of  adulterating  Sharps  and 
other  offals  with  sawdust  and  g3’psum — exposed  in  the  circulars 
referred  to — has  now  entirely  ceased.  At  the  same  time  other 
cases,  such  as  one  of  “ Locust  and  Oil  Cake  ” containing  6^  per 
cent,  of  sand  ; of  linseed  cake  with  per  cent,  of  sand  ; of 
the  occurrence  of  castor-oil  bean  in  feeding  materials  ; and  of 
a “ Patent  Fertiliser  ” sold  at  70s.  per  ton  but  not  worth  40s. 
per  ton,  have  been  duly  notified.  In  the  general  work  of  the 
laboratory  the  large  increase  in  sales  of  Soya  bean  and  cake 
has  to  be  specially  mentioned,  and  the  advent  of  this  new  and 
useful  feeding  material  is  to  be  welcomed.  At  the  Seventh 
International  Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry,  held  in  London 
in  May,  the  Society  was  represented  by  Mr.  Bowen- Jones, 
Chairman  of  the  Chemical  and  Woburn  Committee,  and  by  its 
Consulting  Chemist. 

21.  The  work  at  the  Woburn  Experimental  Farm  and  Pot- 
Culture  Station  has  progressed  well.  The  official  visit  of 
inspection  was  held  on  July  29,  and  on  the  day  following  a 
visit  of  members  of  the  Society  was  organised  ; this  practice, 
which  has  been  in  abeyance  for  some  years,  thus  being 
reverted  to.  In  addition,  several  other  visits,  ffuch  as  that  of 
the  Northamptonshire  Agricultural  Society,  the  Glamorgan- 
shire Agricultural  Society,  and  others  by  private  individuals, 
have  taken  place.  The  Field  Experiments  have  included  an 
extensive  series  on  the  relative  value  of  the  new  nitrogenous 
manures.  Calcium  Cyanamide  and  Nitrate  of  Lime,  in  com- 
parison with  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  and  Nitrate  of  Soda  ; also  a 
further  trial  has  been  given  to  “ Nitro-bacterine,”  and  other 
methods  for  inoculating  leguminous  and  other  crops,  and  the 
experiments  with  Magnesia  on  different  field  crops  have  been 
carried  a stage  further. 

At  the  Pot-Culture  Station  all  the  above  investigations 
have  been  duplicated,  in  addition  to  the  Hills’  Experiments 
and  other  work  of  enquiry.  The  appendix  to  the  Report  of 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Sewage  Disposal  contains  a full 
account  of  the  Experiments  conducted  at  the  Woburn  Pot- 
Culture  Station,  which  have  been  very  material  in  fixing 
the  value  to  be  attached  to  sewage  sludge.  An  exhibit  from 
the  Pot-Culture  Station  was,  as  usual,  sent  to  the  Gloucester 
Show,  Mr.  Freear,  the  resident-in-charge  at  the  Station, 
attending  throughout  the  meeting. 
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22.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  249  enquiries  from 
Members  of  the  Society  have- been  dealt  with  by  the  Consulting 
Botanist.  The  seeds  were  of  high  quality  both  as  regards 
purity  and  germination.  A remarkable  sample  of  “ hay 
seeds  ” was  composed  of  74  per  cent,  butter  cups,  17  per  cent, 
hard  fescue  and  9 per  cent.  Yorkshire  Fog.  The  year  having 
been  exceptionally  wet  has  been  very  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  parasitic  fungi — several  cases  in  wheat  and  oats  were 
investigated,  a grass  field  was  very  badly  attacked  by  Puccinia 
Graminis,  clover  suffered  from  the  so-called  “ clover  sickness  ” 
caused  by  the  parasitic  fungus  Sclerotinia.  Apples,  plums, 
and  peaches  were  investigated  for  injury  by  different  fungi. 
Potatoes  were  badly  attacked  by  various  'species  of  fungi 
in  addition  to  the  extensive  prevalence  of  the  Phytophthora 
infestans. 

23.  The  wet  summer  greatly  favoured  certain  insect  pests, 
and  some  crops,  notably  oats,  suffered  to  an  unusual  extent. 
The  most  frequent  cause  was  frit-fly,  though  in  some  cases 
failure  was  due  to  “tulip-root.”  Various  species  of  aphis 
were  unusually  troublesome  during  the  season,  and  another 
conspicuous  pest  was“  leather-jacket.”  The  inquiries  received 
covered  a very  wide  range.  Those  relating  to  forest-tree 
pests  showed  an  increase  in  number,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the 
greater  attention  recently  directed  towards  forestry.  Many 
applications  had  reference  to  animal  parasites.  The  insects 
complained  of  as  attacking  farm  and  garden  crops  included 
some  new  pests  and  several  which  are  not  usually  regarded 
as  seriously  injurious. 

24.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  returns  show  that  an  un- 
usually large  number,  of  outbreaks  of  anthrax  have  been 
reported  since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  it  is  already 
certain  that  the  total  outbreaks  for  1909  will  exceed  those  of 
any  previous  year  since  the  passing  of  the  Anthrax  Order  in 
1886.  On  the  other  hand,  the  outbreaks  of  sheep  scab  and 
swine  fever  indicate  an  appreciable  decline  in  the  prevalence 
of  these  diseases.  There  has  also  been  a notable  falling  off  in 
the  outbreaks  of  glanders,  apparently  as  the  result  of  the 
operation  of  the  Glanders  and  Farcy  Order  which  came  into 
force  at  the  beginning  of  last  year. 

25.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  Veterinary  Committee, 
the  Council  passed  a resolution  in  the  following  terms  at  their 
meeting  held  on  March  3 last : “ That  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  strongly  approve  of  the  proposal 
that  a Testing  Station  should,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Argentine  Government,  be  established  on  this  side  of  the 
water,  and  that  animals  passing  a test  at  this  station  should 
have  free  access  to  Argentina. 
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26.  Mr.  Robert  W.  Hobbs  has  attended  and  given  evidence 
before  the  Board  of  Agriculture  Departmental  Committee  on 
Epizootic  Abortion. 

27.  As  the  result  of  the  examination  at  the  Royal  Veterinary 
College  for  the  Society’s  Medals  for  proficiency  in  Cattle 
Pathology,  including  the  diseases  of  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Pigs, 
the  Silver  Medal  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  B.  H.  Mellon,  of 
Castlegate,  Dundalk,  Ireland,  and  the  Bronze  Medal  to  Mr. 
G.  F.  Banham,  of  32  Rock  Road,  Cambridge. 

28.  The  Trustees  of  the  “ Queen  Victoria  Gifts  ” fund  have 
made  a grant  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Benevolent  Institution 
of  140/.  for  the  year  1909,  to  be  distributed  in  grants  of  10/. 
each  to  the  five  male  candidates,  five  married  couples,  and  four 
female  candidates,  who  polled  the  largest  number  of  votes  in 
their  class,  and  who  would  not  this  year  receive  grants  from 
any  other  fund  in  connection  with  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Benevolent  Institution.  To  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Sir  Nigel  Kingscote,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  has  been 
appointed  a Trustee  of  the  “ Queen  Victoria  Gifts  ” Fund. 

29.  The  Tenth  Annual  Examination  for  the  National 
Diploma  in  Agriculture  was  held  at  the  Leeds  University  from 
April  26-29,  1909,  when  25  candidates  were  awarded  the 
Diploma,  the  first  candidate  obtaining  honours.  For  list  of 
successful  candidates  see  pp.  319  and  320. 

30.  The  Examination  for  the  National  Diploma  in  Dairy- 
ing was  held  this  year  for  English  students  from  September 
18-24,  at  the  British  Dairy  Institute,  in  the  new  buildings, 
adjoining  the  University  College  at  Reading,  which  are  admir- 
ably adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  Examination.  The 
Examination  for  Scottish  students  was  again  held  at  the 
Dairy  School  for  Scotland,  Kilmarnock,  from  September  25  to 
October  2.  Twenty-six  candidates  were  examined  at  Reading, 
of  whom  fifteen  passed ; and  thirty-three  candidates  at 
Kilmarnock,  of  whom  twenty-two  passed.  The  names  of  the 
successful  candidates  will  be  found  on  pp.  324  and  325. 


By  Order  of  the  Council, 

THOMAS  MCROW, 


16  Bedford  Square, 

London,  W.C. 


Secretary. 
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NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  EXAMINATION 

BOARD. 

I.— REPORT  ON  THE  RESULTS 
OF  THE  TENTH  EXAMINATION  FOR  THE 
NATIONAL  DIPLOMA  IN  AGRICULTURE, 

Held  at  Leeds,  April  26  to  29,  1909. 

1.  The  Committee  entrusted  by  the  National  Agricultural 
Examination  Board  with  the  conduct  of  the  Tenth  Annual 
Examination  for  the  National  Diploma  in  Agriculture  report 
that,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  authorities,  the  Examination  was 
held  at  the  Leeds  University  from  April  26  to  29,  1909.  In 
all  91  candidates  entered,  48  in  Part  I.,  and  43  in  Part  II.  Of 
the  candidates  who  entered  this  year  for  Part  II. — which  com- 
prises the  subjects  of  Practical  Agriculture,  Agricultural  Book- 
keeping (or  Mensuration  and  Land  Surveying),  Agricultural 
Chemistry,  Agricultural  Engineering,  and  Veterinary  Science- 
four,  who  failed  in  one  subject  of  Part  I.  in  1908,  were  allowed 
to  take  that  subject  in  conjunction  with  the  Second  Part,  and 
six,  who  failed  in  only  one  subject  of  Part  II.  last  year,  came 
up  for  that  subject  alone,  in  accordance  with  Regulation  9. 

2.  The  result  of  the  Examination  in  Part  II.  was  that  25 
candidates  (including  one  of  the  four  who  were  also  taking 
a Part  I.  subject,  and  four  of  the  six  who  came  up  for  one 
subject  only)  were  successful,  and,  having  now  passed  both 
parts  of  the  Examination,  are  entitled  to  receive  the  National 
Diploma  in  Agriculture,  the  first  candidate  receiving  Honours. 
The  names  of  the  Diploma  winners,  in  alphabetical  order,  are 
as  follows  : — 

Diploma  with  Honours. 

William  Lawson,  West  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College,  Glasgow. 

Diploma. 

William  Boelask,  Springfield,  Tregolls  Road,  Truro. 

Haeet  Geeaed  Beat,  Midland  Agricultural  and  Dairy  College,  Kingston, 
Derby. 

Miss  Ammtb  Selina  Beentnall,  Harris  Institute,  Preston. 

Claud  Cuewen,  Harris  Institute,  Preston. 

Alexandee  John  Findlay,  M.A.,  Aberdeen  University. 

Laueence  Baenaed  Fooed,  Leeds  University. 

Andeew  Thomson  Fowlie,  Aberdeen  and  North  of  Scotland  College  of 
Agriculture,  Aberdeen. 

Phect  Alexandee  Feancis,  West  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College, 
Glasgow. 
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Noeman  Shikley  Golding,  Midland  Agricultural  and  Dairy  College, 
Kingston,  Derby. 

Eeic  Oxspring  Gregory,  Leeds  University. 

CuTHBEET  Harrison,  Harris  Institute,  Preston. 

Eoger  Parkinson  Holmes,  Harris  Institute,  Preston. 

Edmund  Ingham,  Harris  Institute,  Preston. 

Claude  Keith-Mueeay,  University  College,  Reading. 

Sydney  Macdonald,  West  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College,  Glasgow. 
James  Walker  McGilliveay,  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen. 

Allan  Stewart  Me  William,  Harris  Institute,  Preston. 

Alexander  Main,  West  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College,  Glasgow. 

John  Rimmee,  Harris  Institute,  Preston. 

Frederick  George  Spring,  Aberdeen  University. 

Edgar  Edward  Stokes,  University  College,  Reading. 

William  Strang,  Jun.,  West  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College,  Glasgow. 
Oscar  Robert  Thornton,  Leeds  University. 

Robert  Cecil  Whittingham,  Leeds  University. 

3.  Of  the  48  candidates  who  entered  for  Part  I. — which 
comprises  the  subjects  of  Agricultural  Botany,  Mensuration 
and  Land  Surveying  (or  Agricultural  Book-keeping),  General 
Chemistry,  Geology,  and  Agricultural  Zoology— 5 were  candi- 
dates who  had  failed  on  a previous  occasion,  and  43  entered 
for  the  first  time.  As  the  result  of  the  Examination  in  Part  I., 
30  candidates  (including  the  5 who  failed  previously)  succeeded 
in  passing  in  all  the  subjects,  and  are  thus  entitled  to  sit  for 
Part  II.  of  the  Examination  in  either  1910  or  1911.  Three 
candidates  did  not  present  themselves  for  examination,  and 
the  remaining  15  failed — 9 in  one  subject  only.  - 

4.  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  successful  candidates 
in  Part  I.,  placed  in  alphabetical  order-: — 

Feed  Bancroft,  Harris  Institute,  Preston. 

Benjamin  Bunting,  College  of  Agriculture,  Holmes  Chapel,  Cheshire. 
Thomas  Elsey  Carter,  Midland  Agricultural  and  Dairy  College, 
Kingston,  Derby. 

Reginald  Arthur  Dalley,  Harper- Adams  Agricultural  CoUege,  New- 
port, Salop. 

Hugh  Dawson,  Aberdeen  and  North  of  Scotland  College  of  Agriculture, 
Aberdeen. 

Austin  Eastwood,  Harris  Institute,  Preston. 

Norman  Roe  Foster,  College  of  Agi-iculture,  Holmes  Chapel,  Cheshire. 
James  Bernard  Garnett,  Leeds  University. 

Arthur  Gillott,  Leeds  University. 

Alexander  Gregg,  Technical  School,  Truro. 

John  Angus  Gunn,  West  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College,  Glasgow. 
Matthew  Henderson,  Leeds  University. 

Jeremiah  Alfonso  Hickey,  Leeds  University. 

Matthew  Rankin  Johnston,  Midland  Agricultural  and  Dairy  College. 
Kingston,  Derby. 

Joseph  Daniel  Leonard  Keswick,  Leeds  University. 

Joseph  Murray,  West  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College,  Glasgow. 

Frank  Clive  Osborne,  Harper-Adams  Agricultural  College,  Newport, 
Salop. 

Robert  Park,  Harris  Institute,  Preston. 
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Gabriel  Kineton  Parkes,  Haipev-Aclams  Agricultural  College,  Newport, 
Salop. 

John  Samuel  Pownall,  Leeds  University. 

David  Beatt  Ross,  Aberdeen  and  North  of  Scotland  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, Aberdeen. 

William  Albert  Scoby,  Leeds  University. 

Sydney  Skelton,  South-Eastern  Agricultural  College, 'Wye,  Kent. 

Alexander  Francis  Smith,  Aberdeen  University. 

Allen  Lacy  Tate,  South-Eastern  Agricultural  College,  Wye,  Kent. 

Herbert  Wignall,  Harris  Institute,  Preston. 

Frank  Wilkinson,  Midland  Agricultural  and  Dairy  College,  Kingstpu, 
Derby.  • 

James  Williams,  Aberdeen  and  North  of  Scotland  College  of  Agriculture, 
Aberdeen. 

William  Airey  Yates,  Harris  Institute,  Preston. 

John  McDonald  Young,  West  of  Scotland  Agi-icultural  College,  Glasgow. 

5.  The  reports  of  the  Examiners  in  the  five  subjects 
included  in  Part  I.  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  Agricultural  Botany.  (200  Marks.) 

Professor  John  Percival,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 

The  work  of  the  Candidates  in  this  subject  was,  on  the  whole,  quite  satis- 
factory. The  Oral  Examination  revealed  the  fact  that  a few  of  the  Candidates 
had  had  insufficient  training  in  practical  botany,  and  lacked  first-hand 
acquaintance  with  the  subject.  More  than  half  of  them  failed  to  recognise 
ears  of  rye  and  bearded  wheat,  the  inflorescence  of  a mangel  with  fruits,  smut 
of  barley  and  samples  of  cabbage,  black  mustard,  and  other  comparatively 
common  farm  seeds.  The  knowledge  possessed  by  them  was  sound  enough  as 
far  as  it  went,  but  better  results  would  have  been  obtained  if  they  hail  devoted 
more  time  to  the  subject  before  presenting  themselves  for  Examination. 

2.  Mensuration  and  Land  Surveying.  (200  Marks.) 

Mr.  H.  Trustram  Eve,  F.S.I. 

The  plotting  of  the  Field  Notes,  both  of  Sinveying  and  Levelling,  was,  on 
the  whole,  done  well.  Greater  attention  should  be  paid  to  applied  Surveying 
after  elementary  plotting  has  been  conquered.  A question  was  given  to  test 
the  knowledge  of  applied  Surveying,  namely,  to  divide  a Field  into  P'our  Small 
Holdings,  but  this  was  only  attempted  by  two  Candidates  out  of  forty-four. 
Answers  in  Mensuration  were,  as  usual,  distinctly  good.  The  knowledge  of 
Ordnance  Maps  continues  to  be  elementary,  and  should  show  some  improve- 
ment year  by  year. 

3.  General  Chemistry.  (200  Marks.)  Professor  W.  W.  Fisher,  M.A. 

The  quality  of  the  work  in  General  Chemistry,  with  allied  parts  of  physics, 
was,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory,  and  the  answers  showed  that  the  Candidates 
had  reached  a fair  standard  of  knowledge  in  this  subject.  There  were  very 
few  bad  failures,  and  from  an  inspection  of  the  note  books,  it  was  seen  that 
practically  ad.  the  Candidates  had  gone  through  a course  of  practical  instruc- 
tion in  some  recognised  Agricultural  Institution.  Some  of  the  answers  to  the 
questions  in  Organic  Chemistry  indicated  a very  limited  knowledge  of  the 
compounds  mentioned  in  the  schedule,  and  rather  more  attention  might  be 
devoted  to  this  part  of  the  syllabus. 

I.  Geology.  (100  Marks.)  Dr.  John  E.  Marr,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  P.G.S. 

The  Candidates  as  a whole  showed  a competent  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
The  knowledge  of  fossils  displayed  was,  as  usual,  slight,  but,  in  the  opinion  of 
VOL.  70.  Y 
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the  Examiner,  such  knowledge  is  of  little  use  to  Agricultural  students.  A 
more  serious  matter  is  tlie  difficulty  which  the  Candidates  appear  to  find  in 
studying  geological  maps.  It  is  very  desirable  that  teachers  should  explain 
clearly  by  the  aid  of  Sopwith’s  models  (copies  of  which  could  readily  be  made), 
the  nature  of  the  outcrops  of  stratified  rocks  on  uneven  ground. 

6.  Agricultural  Zoology.  (100  Marks.)  Prof.  J.  Arthur  Thomson,  M.A. 

The  written  yjapers  were,  in  most  cases,  quite  satisfactory,  and  only  six 
Candidates  out  of  forty-five  made  mistakes  in  identifying  or  classifying  the 
two  specimens  supplied.  The  value — for  examining  purposes — of  including 
specimens  in  the  written  paper  was  in  several  cases  very  obvious,  for  several 
Candidates  who  had  made  no  mistake  with  the  specimens  thus  supplied,  made 
serious  errors  in  the  viva  voce  tests,  evidently  through  nervousness.  While  the 
Candidates’  practical  familiarity  with  insects,  worms,  and  the  like  has  greatly 
improved  during  the  past  five  years,  it  must  again  be  pointed  out  that  many 
were  unable  to  identify  under  the  microscope  such  simple  and  characteristic 
structures  as  a trachea  or  a tapeworm’s  head. 

6.  The  Examiners  in  the  five  subjects  included  in  Part  II. 
report  as  under  : — 

6.  Practical  Agriculture.  (500  Marks.) 

Mr.  T.  A.  Dickson,  Dr.  R.  Shirra  Gibb,  and  Professor  W.  McCracken. 

The  Examiners  were  a little  disappointed  with  the  standard  attained, 
which  fell  somewhat  short  of  the  average  of  former  years.  In  their  opinion 
this  falling  off  may  be  ascribed  to  two  causes  : — (1)  The  considerable  proportion 
of  the  Candidates  who  were  foreigners  possessing  an  imperfect  knowledge  of 
English  ; (2)  The  insufficient  foundation  upon  which  the  specialised  training 
of  many  had  been  built,  and  their  failure  in  consequence  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  teaching  which  had  obviously  been  placed  within  their  reach.  Certain 
branches  of  the  subject  were  well  understood  by  the  majority  of  the  Candi- 
dates, notably  dairying,  potato  growing,  and  tillage  operations  generally.  On 
the  other  hand,  their  knowledge  of  sheep  management  left  much  to  be  desired. 
Most  of  the  Candidates  had  a good  sound  grasp  of  the  farming  practices  of 
their  own  parishes,  but  knew  too  little  of  the  conditions  and  practices  of  other 
districts  to  do  full  credit  to  the  National  Diploma  in  Agriculture. 

7.  Agricultural  Book-Keeping.  (200  Marks.) 

William  Home  Cook,  C.A. 

Forty-two  Candidates  presented  themselves  for  examination  in  this  subject, 
and  of  these  thirty-nine  obtained  the  necessary  pass  marks.  The  first  question, 
dealing  with  the  preparation  of  a Balance  Sheet  and  Profit  and  Loss  Account, 
was,  on  the  whole,  fairly  well  answered.  The  second  question,  which  perhaps 
required  a little  more  originality  and  thoughtfulness  on  the  part  of  the 
Candidate,  was  not  so  well  answered. 

8.  Agricultural  Chemistry.  (200  Marks.) 

Dr.  J.  Augustus  Voelcker,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.I.C.,  and  Dr.  Bernard 
Dyer,  D.Sc,,  F.I.C. 

The  examination  in  this  subject  was  of  a somewhat  disappointing  nature, 
several  of  those  who  had  written  good  papers  failing  to  reach  the  same 
standard  in  the  viva  voce  part  of  the  examination.  On  the  other  hand,  several 
who  had  not  the  ability  of  expressing  their  ideas  well  on  paper,  proved  in 
viva  voce  examination  to  have  a much  better  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
subject  than  appeared  from  their  papers.  Although  eight  of  the  Candidates 
gained  80  per  cent,  of  the  marks  allotted,  there  was  no  instance  of  special 
excellence,  and  in  only  one  or  two  cases  was  there  shown  much  acquaintance 
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with  receut  research  and  writings.  Though  the  number  of  actual  failures  in 
this  suhjeet  was  only  five,  a considerable  number  of  the  Candidates  did  little 
more  than  satisfy  the  minimum  requirements. 


9.  Agricultural  Engineering.  (200  Marks.) 
Mil  F.  S.  Courtney,  M.Inst.C.E.,  M.I.M.E. 


Taking  the  papers  of  the  several  Candidates  collectively,  the  average  is 
equal  to  that  of  former  years,  and  fewer  papers — perhaps  from  the  nature  of 
the  questions — were  left  unfinished.  In  the  selection  by  the  Candidates  of  the 
questions  to  be  answered,  there  has  been  a careful  avoidance  of  those  which 
necessitated  any  illustration,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  when  anything  in 
the  way  of  sketching  was  attempted,  the  result  could  not  be  described  as 
satisfactory.  It  is  not  in  the  least  necessary  to  produce  a picture,  but  the 
very  great  importance  of  being  able  to  make  a descriptive  sketch  should  cer- 
tainly receive  more  attention  than  seems  to  have  been  given  to  it.  I would 
again  suggest  to  Candidates  the  desirability  of  carefully  considering  the 
questions  before  commencing  to  write,  and  then  to  confine  their  answers  to 
the  question  put.  In  many  cases  the  answers  were  much  too  diffuse.  The 
replies  on  the  whole  were  quite  satisfactory  when  they  were  purely  text-book 
questions,  but  the  viva  voce  examination  showed  that  there  was  considerable 
scope  for  improvement  in  the  application  of  simple  rules  to  practice. 


10.  Veterinary  Science.  (100  Marks.) 
Professor  Sir  John  McFadyean,  M.B. 


The  knowledge  of  the  elementary  facts  of  Veterinary  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  displayed  by  the  Candidates  could  scarcely  be  pronounced  satis- 
factory, and  it  was  certainly  below  that  of  recent  years. 

7.  The  thanks  of  the  Board  are  due  to  the  authorities  of 
the  Leeds  University  for  their  liberality  and  courtesy  in 
placing  the  Large  Hall  and  other  rooms  of  the  University 
at  the  Board’s  disposal  for  the  Examination ; and  to  the 
Examiners,  for  the  care  and  attention  they  bestowed  upon  the 
written  answers  to  the  papers  set,  and  upon  the  viva  voce 
examination. 


JOHN  GILLESPIE 


JAMES  MACDONALD. 


{Chairman). 


J.  MARSHALL  DUGDALE. 


THOMAS  McROW. 


16  Bedford  Square,  London,  W.C. 
June,  1909. 
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II.— REPORT  ON  THE  RESULTS  OF  THE 
FOURTEENTH  EXAMINATION  FOR  THE  NATIONAL 
DIPLOMA  IN  DAIRYING,  1909. 

1.  The  Fourteenth  Annual  Examination  for  the  National 
Diploma  in  the  Science  and  Practice  of  Dairying  was  held  in 
September  and  October,  1909.  The  Examination  for  English 
candidates  was  held  at  the  University  College  and  British  Dairy 
Institute,  Reading,  from  September  18  to  24,  1909  ; and  for 
Scottish  Candidates  at  the  Dairy  School  for  Scotland,  Kilmar- 
nock, from  September  25  to  October  2,  1909. 

2.  Twenty-six  candidates  were  examined  at  the  English 
centre.  Of  these,  the  following  fifteen  satisfied  the  Examiners, 
and  have  therefore  been  awarded  the  National  Diploma  in  the 
Science  and  Practice  of  Dairying  : — 

Miss  Jessie  Eliza  Cake  Allwood,  Midland  Agricultural  and  Dairy 
College,  Kingston,  Derby. 

Miss  Mary  Daddiley,  Midland  Agricultural  and  Dairy  College,  Kingston, 
Derby. 

Miss  Evelyn  Bowler,  Midland  Agricultural  and  Dairy  College,  Kingston, 
Derby. 

Harry  Gerard  Bray,  Midland  Agricultural  and  Dairy  College,  Kingston, 
Derby. 

Miss  Iris  Lilian  Bull,  Eastern  Counties  Dairy  Institute,  Ipswich,  and 
British  Dairy  Institute.  Reading. 

Thomas  Elsey  Carter,  Midland  Agricultural  and  Dairy  College,  Kings- 

, ton,  Derby. 

Miss  Rachel  Ann  Davies,  University  College  of  Wales,  Aberystwyth. 

Miss  Ethel  Edgar,  Hampshire  Farm  School,  Basing,  and  British  Dairy 
Institute,  Reading. 

Miss  Dinah  Myfanwy  Evans,  University  College  of  Wales,  Aberystwyth. 

Norman  Shirley  Golding,  Midland  Agricultural  and  Dairy  College, 
Kingston,  Derby. 

Miss  Esther  A.  Grimshaw,  Lancashire  County  Council  Farm,  Hutton, 
Preston. 

Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Holman,  Midland  Agricultural  and  Dairy 
College,  Kingston,  Derby. 

Matthew  Rankin  Johnston,  Midland  Agricultural  and  Dairy  College, 
Kingston,  Derby. 

Miss  Phyllis  Manning,  Midland  Agricultural  and  Dairy  College,  King- 
ston, Derby. 

Miss  Esther  Lilwall  Robinson,  Lancashire  County  Council  Farm, 
Hutton,  Preston. 

3.  Thirty-three  candidates  were  examined  at  the  Scottish 
centre,  of  whom  the  following  twenty-two  satisfied  the  Exami- 
ners, and  have  been  awarded  the  Diploma  : — 

Richard  C.  Brown,  GarlefiEan,  Cumnock. 

Leonard  Charles  Bulmer,  Montcliffe,  Chambers  Road,  Southport. 

John  B.  Byrnes,  Devon  Villa,  Newcastle  West,  Co.  Limerick. 
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Misa  Janet  I.  Caldow,  Stanley  Villa,  Maxwelltown,  Dumfries. 

Miss  Emelie  Fraser  Drysdale,  56  Colinton  Road,  Edinburgh. 

Reginald  Goodwin,  Thorncliffe,  Sutton,  Macclesfield. 

Miss  Katherine  Macarthur  Hay,  Ledaig,  Hamilton. 

Miss  Agnes  J.  Hewetson,  Scales  Hall,  Calthwaite,  Carlisle. 

Thomas  Loudon,  Low  Overmoor,  Darvel. 

Colin  McDonald,  Auchterneed,  Dingwall. 

Roderick  McKenzie,  Glenconvinth,  Beauly. 

William  Newton,  Greenside,  Droylsden,  Manchester. 

Arthur  William  Patten,  B.Sc.,  Hulne  Park  Farm,  Alnwick. 

John  Potts,  Whitehurwortli,  Trimdon  Colliery,  R.S.O.,  Co.  Durham. 

Thomas  Kennedy  Reith,  Kennerty  Dairy  Farm,  Peterculter. 

Hector  Alex.  Shaw,  Hillhead,  Glasgow. 

Sydney  Skelton,  S.  B.  Agricultural  College,  Wye,  Kent. 

Alex.  Francis  Smith,  Newhills  Manse,  Aberdeenshire. 

Miss  Jessie  Tannock,  Woodend,  Tarbolton,  Ayrshire. 

James  Williams,  Tillymair,  Tough,  Whitehouse,  Aberdeenshire. 

James  Wyllie,  New  Mains,  Caerlaverock,  Dumfries. 

John  McDonald  Young,  Cathcart  Nurseries,  Newlands,  Glasgow. 

4.  The  Examiner  in  General  Dairying  (Mr.  John  Gilchrist, 
who  acted  at  both  English  and  Scottish  centres)  reports  that, 
at  both  centres,  a number  of  the  candidates  framed  their 
answers  too  much  on  the  lines  of  book  knowledge,  instead  of 
giving  the  details  showing  their  practical  experience  regarding 
the  work  of  the  farm  ; as  for  instance — when  stating  the  amount 
of  wages  paid  on  a farm,  they  put  the  wages  at  a certain  sum 
per  acre  instead  of  detailing  the  amount  of  wages  paid  in  each 
department  or  class  of  work.  At  the  English  centre,  the 
knowledge  shown  in  the  practical  work  of  butter-making  was 
deficient  in  regard  to  quality  of  grain  and  texture,  and  neatness 
of  make-up.  Taking  the  Examination  all  over,  there  is  an 
improvement  in  the  general  work. 

The  Examiner  again  desires  to  emphasise  the  fact  that 
candidates  would  do  well  to  read  more  carefully  all  the 
questions  before  answering  any  one  of  them.  This  would 
save  considerable  repetition  in  the  answers. 

5.  The  Examiner  in  Cheese-making  (Mr.  John  Benson,  who 
also  acted  at  both  centres)  states  that  the  Examination  at  both 
centres  was  very  successful.  A large  number  of  candidates 
were  examined,  and  on  the  whole,  their  general  work  was 
much  better  than  that  of  any  previous  year  during  which  he 
had  acted  as  Examiner.  Owing  to  the  milk  provided  for 
cheese-making  purposes  at  Reading  being  in  a very  forward 
condition  as  regards  ripeness,  the  skill  and  resource  of  the 
candidates  were  put  to  a severe  test.  But  most  of  those  who 
had  to  deal  with  this  milk  did  so  successfully,  and  the  Examiner 
is  pleased  to  see  that  aspirants  for  the  Diploma  are  beginning 
to  learn  how  to  deal  with  milk  under  abnormal  conditions. 
To  make  normal  milk  into  cheese  is  a comparatively  easy 
matter,  but  when  the  cheese-maker  has  to  deal  with  milk  in 
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an  abnormal  condition,  the  test  is  severe.  The  answers  given 
to  the  questions  in  cheese-making  were,  on  the  whole,  very 
satisfactory,  the  candidates  this  year  showing  a much  wider 
knowledge  of  dairying  generally  than  the  Examiner  has  found 
in  previous  years.  The  new  premises  at  Reading  lent  them- 
selves admirably  to  the  purposes  of  the  Examination.  Speaking 
particularly  of  the  candidates  at  the  Scottish  centre,  the 
Examiner  is  glad  to  be  able  to  report  a very  great  improvement 
on  the  results  of  last  year.  Many  of  the  male  candidates  did 
splendid  work  ; indeed,  the  Examiner  states  that  he  has  seldom 
met  such  a fine  body  of  men.  They  were  excellent  both  in 
practice  and  theory,  willing  workers  and  enthusiastic,  and  a 
credit  to  all  concerned  in  their  training. 

6.  The  Examiner  in  Chemistry  and  Bacteriology  at  the 
English  centre  (Dr.  J.  Augustus  Voelcker,  M.A.,  B.Sc.),  in  his 
report,  states  that  the  results  of  this  part  of  the  examination 
cannot  be  regarded  as  altogether  satisfactory.  The  number 
of  failures  was  considerable,  and  only  one  candidate  showed 
special  acquaintance  with  the  subject.  The  paper  work  was 
decidedly  inferior  to  that  of  the  oral  part  of  the  examination, 
but,  in  both  parts  alike,  while  there  was  a generally  fair 
acquaintance  with  points  in  which  Dairying  was  specially 
concerned,  there  was  distinct  failure  to  deal  adequately  with 
the  general  principles  of  chemical  science. 

7.  The  Examiner  in  Chemistry  and  Bacteriology  at  the 
Scottish  centre  (Dr.  T.  W.  Drinkwater,  F.R.S.E.,  F.I.C.),  reports 
that,  taken  as  a whole,  the  Chemistry  questions  were  fairly 
well  answered,  most  of  the  candidates  had  done  some  practical 
laboratory  work,  and  this  was  in  their  favour.  The  Bacteri- 
ology portion  was  not  so  satisfactory,  there  was  considerable 
evidence  of  “ cram  ” in  the  answers.  Very  few  of  the  candi- 
dates had  ever  made  a culture. 

JOHN  GILLESPIE, 

Chairman. 

16  Bedford  Square,  London,  W.C. 

November,  1909. 
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Anthkax. 

The 

following  Table 

shows  the  number  of  outbreaks 

this 

disease,  and  the 

total  number  of 

animals  attacked 

each 

of  the  last  six  years  : — 

Tear 

Outbreaks 

Animals  attacked 

1904 

1,049 

1,589 

1905 

970 

1,317 

1906 

940 

1,326 

1907 

1,089 

1,466 

1908 

1,108 

1,426 

1909 

1,316 

1,700 

It  will  be  observed  that  a larger  number  of  outbreaks 
has  been  reported  during  the  past  year  than  in  any  other 
included  in  the  Table,  and  in  reality  they  exceed  those  of 
any  previous  year  since  1887,  when  the  Anthax  Order  came 
into  force.  Accepting  the  returns  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  Fisheries  as  approximately  correct,  it  would  appear  that 
the  disease  is  now  fully  twice  as  prevalent  as  it  was  ten 
years  ago,  and  that  it  is  still  on  the  increase.  The  probable 
cause  of  this  increase  has  been  touched  upon  in  several 
previous  Annual  Reports,  in  which  it  was  pointed  out  that  it 
was  scarcely  possible  to  account  for  the  majority  of  the  out- 
breaks except  on  the  assumption  that  they  had  been  caused 
by  anthrax  spores  present  in  cake,  corn,  and  other  feeding- 
stuffs,  and  manures,  imported  from  foreign  countries  in  which 
the  disease  is  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  very  prevalent. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  upon  the  whole  the  measures  taken 
by  local  authorities  to  limit  the  spread  of  the  disease  when 
an  outbreak  occurs  are  much  more  efficient  than  they  were 
for  some  time  after  the  introduction  of  the  Anthrax  Order, 
and  the  small  proportion  of  cases  in  which  several  successive 
outbreaks  occur  during  the  same  year  indicates  that  the  in- 
creasing prevalence  of  the  disease  is  not  due  to  permanent 
soil  contamination  or  to  neglect  in  dealing  with  the  carcasses 
of  dead  animals. 

The  fact  appears  to  be  that  the  provisions  of  the  Anthrax 
Order  do  not  strike  at  all  at  the  main  cause  of  anthrax  in 
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Great  Britain,  although  when  properly  carried  out  they  are 
admirable  as  a means  of  checking  its  extension  when  an  out- 
break occurs.  Probably  nothing  short  of  the  prohibition 
of  the  importation  of  feeding-stiiffs  and  manures  from  a 
considerable  number  of  the  countries  from  which  the  supplies 
of  these  materials  are  at  present  drawn  would  effect  any 
notable  reduction  in  the  total  annual  outbreaks,  and  it  may 
safely  be  said  that  such  a remedy  would  be  more  costly  than 
the  disease. 

Anthrax  bacilli  in  milk. — The  question  whether  in  cases 
of  anthrax  in  cows  the  bacilli  are  usually  present  in  the  milk 
is  obviously  one  of  considerable  interest  from  a public  health 
point  of  view.  Reasoning  from  the  fact  that  in  fatal  cases  of 
anthrax  in  cattle  the  bacilli  are  always  more  or  less  abundant 
in  the  blood  everywhere,  one  would  naturally  expect  that  in 
many,  if  not  all,  such  cases  some  of  the  bacilli  must  find  their 
way  into  the  udder,  but  there  is  no  recorded  instance  in  which 
the  presence  of  the  bacilli  has  been  proved  in  milk  taken  from 
the  live  subject. 

On  three  occasions  during  the  last  two  years  milk  withdrawn 
post-mortem  from  cows  that  had  died  of  anthrax  was  sent  to 
the  Laboratory,  and  in  each  of  these  cases  the  bacilli  were  so 
numerous  that  they  could  readily  be  detected  on  microscopic 
examination  of  an  ordinary  stained  cover-glass  preparation 
made  from  the  milk. 

At  first  sight  this  may  be  thought  to  indicate  a very  serious 
danger  to  human  beings,  and  to  justify  the  enforcement  of 
rigorous  measures  to  avert  the  danger  when  anthrax  breaks  out 
in  a herd  of  dairy  cows.  In  reality  one  finds  that  that  is  the 
view 'sometimes  taken  by  medical  officers  of  health  and  acted 
upon  by  the  local  authorities  whom  they  advise,  with  the 
result  that  an  attempt  is  made  to  enforce  restrictions  which  are 
not  sanctioned  by  the  Anthrax  Order.  In  truth,  however,  the 
danger  in  this  connection  is  not  great,  and  precautions  which 
are  in  no  way  oppressive  for  the  farmer  or  dairyman  can  be 
relied  upon  to  prevent  the  infection  of  human  beings  by  means 
of  the  milk.  In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
question  is  not  whether  the  milk  present  in  the  udder  of  a cow 
dying  or  already  dead  from  anthrax  contains  the  bacilli,  but 
whether  in  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  an  outbreak  the 
bacilli  are  likely  to  be  present  in  the  milk  withdrawn  from  any 
of  the  cows.  It  is  probable  that  in  every  fatal  case  of  anthrax 
in  a milch  cow  the  bacilli  are  present  in  the  milk  within  the 
udder  at  the  time  of  death,  but  it  is  also  probable  that  the  milk 
invasion  does  not  occur  until  the  bacilli  have  begun  to  multiply 
in  the  circulating  blood,  and  it  is  well  known  that  that  is  an 
event  which  usually  precedes  death  by  only  an  hour  or  two,  or 
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even  less.  The  precise  period  at  which  the  blood  invasion 
begins  may  vary,  and  the  time  elapsing  between  the  onset  of 
the  invasion  and  death  may  also  vary,  but  it  is  quite  certain 
that  no  animal  maintains  a normal  temperature  after  the  bacilli 
have  begun  to  multiply  in  the  blood.  It  therefore  appears  to 
be  safe  to  conclude  that  there  is  no  reason  to  anticipate  any 
danger  from  the  milk  of  an  anthrax-infected  cow  unless  the 
disease  has  proceeded  so  far  as  to  cause  visible  illness  or  a 
distinct  rise  of  temperature. 

It  has  sometimes  been  suggested  that,  although  the  bacilli 
may  in  many  cases  have  gained  access  to  the  udder  just  before 
an  attack  of  anthrax  proves  fatal,  the  fact  involves  hardly  any 
danger  to  milk  consumers,  because  the  secretion  of  milk  is 
practically  suppressed  at  this  stage  of  the  illness.  It  is,  how- 
ever, impossible  to  assent  to  that  view,  for  it  is  quite  conceiv- 
able that  the  bacilli  might  escape  into  the  udder  and  mingle 
with  the  milk  accumulated  in  the  milk  cistern  since  the 
previous  milking.  Otherwise  stated,  the  infection  of  the  milk 
might  occur  when  the  udder  is  already  full  of  milk. 

The  foregoing  considerations  suggest  the  precautions  that 
ought  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  milk  when  an  out- 
break of  anthrax  occurs  among  cows.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
see  that  for  a week  or  ten  days  after  the  last  preceding  case  the 
temperatures  of  all  the  cows  are  taken  before  each  milking,  and 
to  withhold  the  milk  of  every  cow  that  has  a temperature  above 
normal  or  which  presents  any  other  symptom  of  anthrax  infec- 
tion. To  prohibit  the  sale  of  milk  from  all  the  cows  on  the 
infected  premises  is  to  do  more  than  is  necessary  in  the  inter- 
ests of  public  health.  Moreover,  the  shutting  up  of  an  entire 
dairy  because  one  or  more  of  the  cows  have  died  from  anthrax 
is  not  sanctioned  by  the  Anthrax  Order,  which  contains  only 
one  provision  with  regard  to  milk,  viz.,  that  which  forbids  the 
removal  of  the  milk  of  any  diseased  cow  from  the  place  in 
which  the  cow  is  or  has  been  kept. 

Glanders. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  number  of  outbreaks  and 
individual  cases  of  this  disease  during  the  past  six  years : — 


Year 

Outbreaks 

Animals  attacked 

1904 

1,629 

2,658 

1905 

1,214 

2,068 

1906 

1,066 

2,012 

1907  • 

854 

1,921 

1908 

789 

2,421 

1909 

.536 

1,761 

A fact  in  connection  with  the  above  figures  that  obviously 
stands  in  need  of  explanation  is  the  lack  of  concordance 
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between  the  decline  in  the  number  of  outbreaks,  and  the 
decline  in  the  number  of  animals  attacked  during  the  last 
four  years.  The  disparity  is,  without  doubt,  due  to  the 
increased  employment  of  mallein,  with  the  object  of  detecting 
cases  of  glanders  among  the  apparently  healthy  horses  known 
to  have  been  recently  exposed  to  risk  of  infection,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  “in-contact”  animals  in  what  are  known  to  be 
infected  studs.  For  many  years  after  the  discovery  ef  the 
valuable  diagnostic  properties  of  mallein,  its  use  was  generally 
restricted  to  the  horses  showing  outward  but  indecisive 
symptoms  of  glanders,  and  as  a rule  no  serioxis  attempt  was 
made  to  stamp  out  the  disease  from  an  infected  stud  by 
detecting  and  destroying  or  isolating  the  latent  cases  among 
the  apparently  healthy  animals.  The  effect  of  this  was  that 
when  a clinical  case  of  glanders  was  discovered  in  a stable, 
it  was  destroyed,  and  provided  none  of  the  other  horses 
showed  any  symptom  pointing  to  glanders  the  outbreak  was 
considered  to  be  at  an  end.  If  another  case  occurred,  even 
within  a short  interval,  it  figured  in  the  returns  as  a second 
outbreak,  and  so  on.  This  plan  of  dealing  with  outbreaks  was 
altered  by  the  Glanders  Order  of  1907,  which  came  into 
operation  on  January  1,  1908.  The  Order  gave  local  authori- 
ties power  to  detain  all  in-contact  horses  until  the  suspicion 
attaching  to  them  had  been  removed  by  the  negative  result 
of  a mallein  test,  and  to  destroy,  with  compensation,  all  such 
in-contact  horses  that  reacted.  It  was  foreseen  that  an 
immediate  result  of  this  new  policy  might  be  an  apparent 
increase  in  the  number  of  outbreaks  during  the  following 
year,  while  an  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  detected  and 
slaughtered  was  practically  certain,  and,  as  the  above  Table 
shows,  the  returns  for  1908  showed  a substantial  increase  in 
the  number  of  animals  attacked,  although  there  was  a slight 
reduction  in  the  number  of  outbreaks.  It  will  be  observed, 
however,  that  a decline  both  in  outbreaks  and  animals 
attacked  had  begun  in  1905,  and  that  must  be  set  down 
to  the  voluntary  adoption  by  a few  of  the  largest  horse- 
owners  in  London  of  the  plan  of  dealing  with  outbreaks  which 
could  not  be  enforced  by  local  authorities  till  the  beginning  of 
1908. 

The  figures  for  the  last  year  must  be  regarded  as  very 
satisfactory.  Compared  with  1906,  the  outbreaks  for  1908 
show  a reduction  of  nearly  50  per  cent.,  and  many  large  studs 
are  now  for  the  first  time  free  from  the  disease.  Figuratively 
speaking,  the  disease  is  being  hunted  into  a corner,  and, 
although  it  may  be  some  years  before  it  is  completely 
eradicated,  there  is  good  reason  to  hope  for  that  result  at  no 
very  distant  date. 
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Swine  Fever. 

Ill  order  to  show  the  present  position  with  regard  to  swine 
fever  it  is  necessary  to  set  out  the  figures  relating  to  the 
incidence  of  the  disease  since  1893  : — 


Tear 

Outbreaks 

Pigs  slaughtered 

Tear 

Outbreaks 

Pigs  slaughtered 

1894 

5,682 

56,296 

L 1902 

1,688 

8,263 

1895 

6,305 

69,931 

1903 

1,478 

7,933  ' 

1896 

5,166 

79,586 

1904 

1,196 

5,603 

1897 

2,155 

40,432 

1905 

817 

3,876 

1898 

2,514 

43,756 

1906 

1,280 

7,359 

1899 

2,322 

30,797 

1907 

2,336 

11,275 

1900 

1,940 

17,933 

1908 

2,067 

14,096 

1901 

3,140 

15,237 

1909 

1,651 

14,316 

Between  1879,  when  swine  fever  was  first  scheduled  as  a 
contagious  disease,  and  1893,  the  disease  was  dealt  with  by  the 
local  authorities,  and  during  that  period  the  highest  number 
of  outbreaks  reported  in  any  year  was  7,238  (in  1879),  and  the 
lowest  was  2,748  (in  1892).  The  largest  number  of  pigs 
attacked  in  any  of  these  years  was  41,973  (in  1879),  and  the 
lowest  was  13,957  (in  1892). 

The  column  in  the  above  Table  which  indicates  the 
varying  prevalence  of  the  disease  since  1894  is  the  one 
headed  “ outbreaks,”  and  from  that  it  will  be  seen  that,  while 
the  operations  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  appeared  to  have 
little  effect  during  the  first  thi*ee  years  (1894-1896),  there  was 
a striking  drop  in  the  number  of  outbreaks  in  1897.  In  1901, 
there  was  a marked  recrudescence,  followed  by  a rapid  decline, 
until  in  1905  the  disease  touched  its  lowest  ebb,  with  a total  of 
817  outbreaks.  During  the  following  two  years  the  outbreaks 
increased  to  an  alarming  extent,  and,  although  there  has  been 
a slight  improvement  during  the  last  two  years,  the  present 
condition  compares  unfavourably  with  that  which  had  been 
reached  in  1903,  and  is  very  much  worse  than  that  of  1905. 

Turning  now  to  the  column  headed  “ pigs  slaughtered,”  it 
has  to  be  observed  that  this  includes  not  only  the  actually 
diseased  animals  that  were  killed,  but  also  the  apparently 
healthy  pigs  slaughtered  in  consequence  of  presumed  exposure 
to  infection.  A glance  at  the  Table  will  show  that  the  pro- 
portion between  the  number  of  pigs  slaughtered  and  the 
number  of  outbreaks  has  been  far  from  uniform.  Thus 
between  1894  and  1900,  both  inclusive,  each  outbreak  entailed 
on  an  average  the  slaughter  of  thirteen  pigs,  but  between  1901 
and  1907,  both  inclusive,  this  average  was  only  five.  During  the 
first  of  those  periods  it  was  the  common  practice  to  slaughter 
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all  pigs  which  could  reasonably  be  suspected  of  having  been 
exposed  to  contagion,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  was 
the  time  when  the  greatest  reduction  in  the  number  of 
outbi’eaks  was  effected.  During  the  second  period  the 
slaughter  of  suspected  animals  was  not  rigidly  enforced,  but  a 
prolonged  period  of  isolation  was  imposed  on  such  animals 
after  the  last  detected  case  of  swine  fever  on  the  premises,  and 
more  severe  restrictions  on  the  sale  and  movements  of  pigs  in 
are^s  where  the  disease  was  prevalent  were  also  enforced. 
This  modification  of  the  original  plan  of  dealing  with  the 
disease  of  course  effected  a great  saving  in  the  amount  payable 
in  compensation  to  the  owners  of  apparently  healthy , 
slaughtered  pigs,  but  it  threw  a much  greater  loss  on  the 
owner  when  the  disease  broke  out  in  large  stocks,  and  greatly 
interfered  with  the  trade  in  pigs  in  badly  infected  areas. 
Lastly,  and  most  important  of  all,  as  a stamping-out  measure 
this  plan  proved  altogether  abortive,  and  latterly  it  even  failed 
to  hold  the  disease  in  check. 

In  the  summer  of  1908  the  method  of  dealing  with  the 
disease  was  again  modified  by  allowing  a greater  freedom  of 
movement  (under  licence)  in  infected  areas,  by  ordaining 
the  prompt  slaughter  of  all  breeding  animals  on  infected 
premises,  and  the  strict  isolation  of  the  other  apparently 
healthy  pigs  until  such  times  as  they  could  with  least  loss 
to  the  owner  be  disposed  of  by  sending  them  (under  licence) 
to  a bacon  factory  or  slaughterhouse.  Provided  there  were  no 
concealment  on  the  part  of  owners,  this  method  ought  in 
theory  to  lead  eventually  to  the  eradication  of  the  disease, 
for  it  is  founded  on  the  view  that  any  pig  which  has  been 
exposed  to  infection  must  ever  afterwards  be  regarded  as 
dangerous,  and  it  compels  the  isolation  and  slaughter  of  such 
animals.  It  differs  from  the  earlier  plan  in  that  it  does  not 
compel  the  immediate  slaughter  of  the  apparently  healthy 
“ in-contact  ” pigs,  but  allows  the  owner  time  to  fatten  them 
while  isolated,  and  thus  avoids  claims  for  compensation. 

As  1908  was  the  first  complete  year  since  the  new  method 
of  dealing  with  outbreaks  was  introduced,  it  is  still  too  early 
to  gauge  its  effects,  but  it  must  reluctantly  be  confessed  that 
it  does  not  appear  to  hold  out  much  promise  that  it  will 
eventually  stamp  out  the  disease. 

The  remark  of  the  late  Sir  George  Brown,  that  no  measures 
less  drastic  than  those  which  were  applied  to  cattle  plague 
will  ever  stamp  out  swine  fever,  has  often  been  quoted,  and 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  experience  of  the  last  fifteen 
years  appears  to  lend  support  to  that  opinion.  But  cattle 
plague  measures  would  now  be  enormously  costly,  and  it  is 
not  quite  certain  that  they  would  succeed  within  a reasonable 
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time.  The  concealment  of  cattle  plague  was  difficult,  and 
the  underhand  sale  of  animals  which  had  been  in  contact 
was  correspondingly  risky  ; on  the  other  hand,  the  diagnosis 
of  swine  fever  is  often  difficult  and  frequently  impossible 
during  life,  while  the  concealment  of  actual  disease  and  the  sale 
of  suspected  pigs  can  often  be  practised  with  but  little  risk 
of  detection.  It  is  scarcely  open  to  doubt  that  the  disease 
would  ere  this  have  been  stamped  out  had  there  been  no 
concealment  on  the  part  of  owners  and  pig-dealers.  Experi- 
ence in  dealing  with  the  contagious  diseases  of  animals  shows 
that  there  are  only  two  ways  of  preventing  frequent  conceal- 
ment, viz. : (1)  to  offer  such  compensation  as  will  in  general 
make  it  worth  the  owner’s  while  to  report  ; and  (2)  to  make 
the  penalty  for  concealment  so  heavy  that  few  will  care  to 
run  the  risk  of  detection.  At  the  present  time  neither  of 
these  methods  can  be  said  to  be  in  full  operation,  for 
under  existing  arrangements  an  owner  of  a large  stock  of  pigs 
stands  to  lose  heavily  even  when  he  gives  prompt  notice 
of  the  existence  of  swine  fever,  and  in  many  cases  the  fines 
which  are  inflicted  when  an  owner  or  dealer  is  convicted  of 
concealment  are  so  low  as  to  have  scarcely  any  deterrent 
effect. 

Malignant  Aphtha  op  Sheep. 

On  many  occasions  during  the  last  seventeen  years  cases 
of  this  disease  have  been  reported  to  the  College,  and  in 
some  instances  diseased  animals  have  been  sent  alive  for 
examination.  It  appears  to  be  desirable  to  call  attention  to 
the  disease  here  because,  although  it  is  too  well  known  to 
sheep-breeders  and  shepherds  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
it  is  rare  or  unknown  in  other  parts,  and  when  first  intro- 
duced it  may  cause  serious  loss  and  inconvenience  before  its 
powers  for  mischief  are  realised. 

The  disease  has  received  but  scanty  notice  in  veterinary 
literature,  probably  because  the  services  of  veterinary  surgeons 
are  only  exceptionally  requested  in  connection  with  ovine 
complaints  unless  they  happen  to  be  of  a more  or  less  deadly 
character.  It  is  at  any  rate  certain  that  the  disease  has  long 
been  in  existence,  for  it  was  observed  by  the  late  Professor 
Simonds  as  long  ago  as  1832,^  and  was  described  by  him  in  his 
lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Veterinary  College.  It  was 
attributed  by  him  to  what,  in  the  language  of  the  time,  was 
called  “ depravity  of  blood,”  and  the  alleged  causes  were  bkd 
or  improper  food,  injudicious  manuring  of  crops,  and  un- 
favourable weather  conditions. 

' Quoted  by  Walley,  Journal  of  Comp.  Path,  and  Therapeutics,  Vol.  1., 
page  119. 
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Probably  the  best  account  of  the  disease  is  the  one  found 
in  an  article  by  the  late  Professor  Walley/  who  quoted 
Simonds  to  the  above  effect,  but  declared  his  own  convic- 
tion that  the  disease  was  contagious  and  doubtless  due  to  a 
micro-organism,  though  possibly  favoured  by  severe  weather. 

As  there  is  abundant  clinical  evidence  that  the  disease  is 
a contagious  one,  there  cannot  at  the  present  day  be  any 
doubt  that  it  is  bacterial  or  micro-parasitic  in  its  nature, 
but,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  diseased  conditions  which 
have  their  starting  point  in  the  skin  or  lining  membrane  of 
the  mouth  and  do  not  cause  internal  lesions,  there  is  great 
difficulty  in  determining  what  particular  organism  is  the 


Head  of  lamb  affected  with  malignant  aphtha.  The  lines  diverging  from  A 
indicate  the  position  of  the  lesions  on  the  upper  and  lower  lips. 


actual  cause  of  the  disease.  The  nature  of  this  difficulty 
will  be  understood  when  it  is  said  that  both  skin  and  mucous 
membranes  are  always  contaminated  with  bacteria,  and  that 
these  often  invade  and  multiply  abundantly  in  superficial 
lesions  although  not  themselves  the  actual  cause  of  the 
disease. 

Cases  of  malignant  aphtha  may  be  met  with  at  any  season 
of  the  year,  but  serious  outbreaks  are  confined  to  the  winter 
and  early  spring,  and  that,  no  doubt,  led  to  the  supposition  that 
bad  or  severe  weather  is  a factor  in  the  causation  of  the  disease. 
There  is,  however,  another  explanation  of  the  seasonal  pre- 
valence of  the  disease,  viz.,  that  the  conditions  for  its  spread 
are  most  favourable  in  a flock  of  ewes  and  young  lambs. 
Indeed,  the  disease  is  very  rarely  the  cause  of  any  serious  loss 
among  other  classes  of  sheep. 


'■  Luc.  cit. 
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Usually,  the  lesions  in  lambs  are  confined  to  the  lips  and 
mouth,  and  in  ewes  to  the  udder  and  teats,  though  sores  may 
form  on  the  lips  and  mouths  of  ewes  also.  Unless  a very 
sharp  look  out  be  kept,  these  lesions  usually  escape  detection 
until  they  have  been  converted  into  raised  sores  covered  by 
brownish  crusts  or  scabs,  but  the  earliest  stage  on  the  skin  of 
the  nose  or  lips  is  one  in  which  the  part  becomes  swollen,  hot, 
and  tender,  while  at  one  or  more  circumscribed  raised  spots  the 
epidermis  becomes  rough  and  slightly  moist  from  escaping 
liquid.  This  liquid  tends  to  dry  up  between  and  around  the 
roots  of  the  hair,  and  in  this  way  a distinct  scab,  or  crust,  is 
soon  produced.  Forcible  detachment  of  the  scab  exposes  a 
wart-like  elevation  with  a raw  red  surface,  which  readily  bleeds 
but  soon  becomes  covered  again  with  a second  scab.  It  has  not 
been  possible  to  follow  with  the  same  precision  the  course  of 
the  much  rarer  lesions  on  the  tongue.  On  the  teats  and  udder 
the  course  is  the  same  as  on  the  lips,  but  the  sores  here  are 
often  larger  and  may  be  converted  into  ulcers,  while  healing 
is  retarded  by  the  displacement  of  the  crusts  in  the  act  of 
sucking.  The  lesions  usually  attain  their  full  development 
within  a few  days  or  a week,  and  healing  gradually  takes  place 
under  cover  of  the  scab,  which  eventually  falls  off,  leaving  a 
hairless  spot. 

Although  the  common  seats  of  the  disease  are  those 
mentioned  above,  sores  are  occasionally  formed  on  other  parts 
of  the  skin  in  young  lambs,  and  in  ewes  inside  the  thighs. 
The  uncomplicated  disease  is  seldom  or  never  fatal,  but  it 
often  occasions  a serious  loss  of  condition  through  interference 
with  sucking  and  mastication.  When  the  disease  makes  its 
appearance  in  a flock  it  may  spread  rapidly,  and,  although  it 
is  not  certain,  it  appears  to  be  probable,  that  it  is  transmitted 
solely  by  contact  between  a sore  and  healthy  skin  or  mucous 
membrane.  In  this  way  it  may  spread  by  the  mutual  rubbing 
of  noses,  or  by  feeding  of  diseased  and  healthy  out  of  a common 
trough.  The  lesions  on  the  teats  and  udders  in  the  ewes 
appear  to  be  always  ascribable  to  contact  with  sores  on  the 
noses  and  lips  of  the  previously  diseased  lambs. 

During  the  past  year  an  exceptionally  severe  outbreak  of 
this  disease  occurred  in  a flock  of  Hampshire  Down  ewes  and 
lambs  on  the  Home  Farm  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Stanyforth,  Kirk 
Hammerton  Hall,  York,  and  as  the  reported  symptoms  were 
in  some  respects  unusual,  a visit  was  paid  to  the  flock  by 
Professor  Macqueen.  His  investigations  showed  that  the 
disease  was  undoubtedly  malignant  aphtha,  but  that  the 
mouth  and  lip  lesions  were  exceptionally  severe  in  the  ewes, 
and  in  a considerable  number  of  cases  were  accompanied  by 
foot  lesions.  The  latter  usually  set  in  about  a week  or  ten 
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days  after  the  disease  had  made  its  appearance  on  the  lips, 
the  onset  being  usually  sudden  and  the  lameness  intense. 
Examination  at  this  stage  showed  swelling  and  tenderness  of 
the  coronet,  and  signs  of  inflammation  or  actual  suppuration 
between  the  claws.  The  foot  infection  appeared  to  have  had 
its  starting  point  in  connection  with  the  thin  skin  between 
the  claws,  and  when  suppuration  occurred  the  abscess  formed 
in  the  so-called  inter-ungulate  gland.  Recovery  generally  took 
place,  but  in  a few  cases  the  inflammation  and  suppuration 
spread  to  the  joints  of  the  foot,  and  the  animal  had  to  be 
destroyed. 

« It  is  not  easy  to  say  why  in  this  outbreak  there  were  so 
many  severe  foot  cases,  though  there  is  no  douht  that  in 
all  such  cases  the  primary  lesions  are  those  about  the  mouth, 
and  that  the  feet  become  infected  through  being  brought  into 
contact  with  the  sores  on  the  lips. 

Recovery  from  an  attack  of  this  disease  leaves  the  animal 
immune  for  an  undetermined  period  afterwards.  The  im- 
munity appears  to  be  acquired  before  the  lesions  have  actually 
healed,  and  this  is  the  probable  explanation  of  the  fact  that 
when  a pregnant  ewe  has  an  attack  and  immediately 
afterwards  drops  her  lamb,  the  latter  may  contract  the  disease 
without  causing  any  infection  of  the  teats  or.  udder. 

Treatment  of  the  sores  is  not  very  satisfactory,  and  it  is 
probably  best  not  to  attempt  it  in  the  case  of  those  about  the 
mouth,  as  they  heal  naturally.  The  most  serious  lesions  are 
those  which  form  on  the  teats,  for,  although  these  also  tend  to 
heal  naturally,  recovery  is  much  delayed  by  the  mechanical 
irritation  of  the  lamb’s  mouth  in  sucking.  Cleanliness  and 
a free  use  of  boracic  ointment  is  probably  the  best  treatment 
for  these.  When  the  disease  attacks  the  foot  the  latter  should 
be  kept  as  clean  as  possible,  which  is  best  secured  by  removing 
the  animal  to  a grass  field  when  practicable.  If  a definite 
abscess  has  formed  between  the  claws  it  ought  to  be  lanced  and 
the  matter  pressed  out,  the  foot  being  afterwards  immersed  in 
a dilute  solution  of  carbolic  acid  or  other  disinfectant. 

Here,  as  in  all  other  cases,  prevention  is  better  than  cure. 
No  extensive  outbi-eak  can  ever  occur  except  through  the 
neglect  of  precautions,  for  which  the  necessity  is  obvious  as 
soon  as  it  is  recognised  that  the  disease  is  a contagious  one. 
Shepherds  should  be  enjoined  to  keep  a sharp  look-out  for 
evidence  of  the  disease  before  or  during  the  lambing  season, 
and  even  suspicious  cases  ought  to  be  promptly  removed  from 
the  flock.  If  any  treatment  is  attempted  it  ought  to  be 
entrusted  to  some  other  person  than  the  shepherd,  for  other- 
wise the  hands  of  the  latter  may  be  a source  of  infection 
among  the  young  lambs.  Lastly,  it  ought  to  be  remembered 
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that  the  disease  is  one  which  human  beings  can  contract  if 
matter  from  a sore  on  a sheep  is  brought  into  contact  with  a 
wound  or  abrasion  of  the  skin. 

Sterility  in  Cows. 

Sterility  in  the  bovine,  as  in  other  species,  has  a multitude 
of  causes,  and  the  defects  and  diseases  which  prevent  concep- 
tion may  affect  either  sex.  It  is  not  proposed  to  discuss  here 
all  the  possible  causes  of  unfruitfulness  in  cows,  but  merely 
to  call  attention  to  what  appears  to  be  the  most  frequent  cause 
of  multiple  cases  of  sterility,  meaning  thereby  the  failure 
of  a large  proportion  of  cows  in  the  same  herd  to  breed  in  the 
same  season  in  spite  of  service  or  opportunity  for  service  by 
a sound  bull.  The  intention,  therefore,  is  to  exclude  from 
consideration  not  only  the  occasional  cases  of  temporary 
sterility  which  occur  from  time  to  time  in  almost  every 
large  herd,  but  also  all  those  cases,  whether  few  or  numerous, 
in  which  conception  occurs  but  is  followed  by  abortion. 

During  recent  years  in  many  parts  of  Switzerland,  and 
also  in  Germany,  sterility  among  cows  has  become  a positive 
plague,  and  in  both  these  countries  this  has  been  laid  to  the 
charge  of  a disease  which  appears  to  have  first  attracted 
attention  about  twenty  years  ago.  During  the  last  ten  years  it 
has  become  alarmingly  frequent  over  large  tracts  of  country, 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  1903  about  90  per  cent,  of 
the  30,000  cows  belonging  to  the  members  of  one  Cattle 
Society  in  East  Prussia  were  affected  with  it.  In  the  previous 
year  an  inquiry  which  was  instituted  in  Switzerland,  and 
which  extended  to  344  herds,  showed  that  60  per  cent,  of  the 
cows  had  contracted  the  disease. 

The  disease  in  question  is  now  generally  known  as 
“ infectious  granular  vaginitis.”  It  is  primarily  an  acute 
inflammation  of  the  genital  passages  (vulva  and  vagina)  of  the 
cow,  and  the  almost  exclusive  method  of  infection  is  service 
by  a diseased  or  contaminated  bull.  After  such  a service 
symptoms  of  the  disease  are  detectable  (when  looked  for)  in 
from  one  to  three  days.  These  symptoms  take  the  form  of 
slight  swelling  of  the  entrance  to  the  genital  passages,  and 
congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina  and  vulva, 
accompanied  by  the  formation  of  a muco-purulent  discharge. 
After  a few  days  this  discharge  is  usually  Sufficient  to  cause 
marked  soiling  of  the  under  surface  of  the  tail.  Very  soon 
after  the  onset  of  these  first  symptoms  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  vulva  and  vagina  assumes  a granular  appearance,  which 
is  attributable  to  the  swelling  of  the  minute  lymphoid  glands 
normally  present  in  the  depth  of  the  membrane.  At  first 
these  granules  have  a reddish  congested  appearance  and  a 
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size  about  equal  to  that  of  a millet  seed.  Within  a day  or 
two  they  assume  a lighter  tint,  and,  according  to  some  authors, 
they  may  become  converted  into  vesicles  which  burst  and 
leave  minute  ulcers.  As  a rule,  however,  the  granules  persist 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  disease,  which  generally 
extends  to  many  weeks  or  even  months.  The  discharge  also 
persists,  but  during  the  later  stages  it  usually  becomes  glairy 
or  mucoid  in  character,  and  is  seldom  very  abundant.  In 
bulls  which  have  served  diseased  cows  a similar  inflammatory 
condition  may  develop  in  connection  with  the  penis  and 
sheath,  but  in  the  male  subject  the  symptoms  are  often  so 
slight  as  to  escape  notice.  Moreover,  a bull  which  has  become 
contaminated  by  serving  a diseased  cow  may  afterwards  be 
capable  of  transmitting  the  infection  by  the  act  of  copulation 
although  the  penis  and  sheath  appear  normal. 

The  foregoing  account  of  the  disease  is  based  on  the 
account  of  it  given  by  Continental  authors  (Hess,  Raebiger, 
and  others),  and  the  question  may  now  be  asked  whether  the 
description  applies  to  any  disease  of  the  genital  organs  observed 
in  cattle  in  this  country.  Reports  of  several  outbreaks  of 
contagious  vaginitis  in  cows  have  within  the  last  two  years 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  writer,  and  during  the  past 
year  an  investigation  which  was  made  in  order  to  discover 
the  cause  of  multiple  cases  of  sterility  in  one  herd  left  no 
room  for  doubt  that  the  barren  animals  were  affected  with 
vaginitis,  and  the  obtainable  history  made  it  very  probable 
that  the  disease  had  been  communicated  to  them  by  a particular 
bull.  This  and  other  cases  that  have  come  under  notice  prove 
that  there  is  in  this  country  an  infectious  vaginitis  of  cows, 
and  it  is  only  too  probable  that  it  is  identical  with  the  one  now 
so  prevalent  on  the  Continent.  It  is  well  that  British  breeders 
should  be  aware  of  this,  for  early  recognition  of  the  disease 
when  it  is  introduced  into  a herd  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
Sterility  of  any  considerable  number  of  cows  or  heifers  during 
the  same  season,  or  the  frequent  return  of  any  considerable 
number  of  animals  to  the  bull,  should  always  excite  suspicion, 
and  lead  to  a careful  examination  for  signs  of  vaginitis.  Should 
these  be  detected  the  affected  cows  or  heifers  should  if  possible 
be  kept  apart  from  the  others,  and  the  bull  which  has  served 
any  ot  them  ought  on  no  account  to  be  used  for  the  service  of 
other  animals.  Experience  has  shown  that  even  when  treated 
the  disease  in  female  animals  often  runs  a prolonged  course, 
and  complete  recovery  usually  requires  a period  of  some 
months.  No  animal  ought  to  be  regarded  as  cured  until 
the  genital  passage  has  become  normal  in  appearance,  all  dis- 
charge has  ceased,  and  the  periods  of  oestrum  are  returning  at 
normal  intervals. 
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When  a bull  is  known  to  be  contaminated  the  sheath  and 
penis  ought  to  be  disinfected  several  times  with  intervals  of 
a few  days,  and  even  then  it  is  always  best  not  to  use  the 
animal  for  service  for  some  weeks.  When  once  a bull  has 
been  found  to  transmit  the  disease  it  is  never  safe  to  con- 
clude that  recovery  has  taken  place  until  he  has  served  a 
cow  without  infecting  her. 

Finally,  when  a new  bull  is  introduced  into  a herd,  it  is 
a common-sense  precaution  to  keep  a sharp  look-out  for  any 
indications  of  vaginitis  in  the  first  cow  or  heifer  that  he  serves. 

Koyal  Veterinary  College,  J*  McFADYBAN. 

London,  N.W. 
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There  has  been  a satisfactory  increase  this  year  in  the  number 
of  samples  sent,  for  analysis,  by  Members  of  the  Society.  As 
against  408  in  1908,  the  number  has  risen  in  1909  to  485. 
The  detailed  list  of  these  is  given  at  the  end  of  this  Report. 
In  addition  there  were  186  samples  of  milk  and  65  of  cider  and 
perry  analysed  in  connection  with  the  Society’s  Country  Show 
at  Gloucester. 

The  most  marked  features  of  the  year  as  concerns  the  supply 
of  feeding  materials  has  been  a general  rise  of  price  in  these, 
particularly  in  linseed  cake,  and  the  introduction  of  a new 
article — Soya  bean  cake.  As  regards  fertilisers  there  is  no  great 
change  to  record,  and  the  new  nitrogenous  materials,  calcium 
cyanamide  and  calcium  nitrate,  have  hardly  come  as  yet  into 
general  use  in  this  country. 

Reverting  to  observations  made  in  my  last  Annual  Report,  it 
is  satisfactory  to  state  that  the  practice  of  gross  adulteration  of 
offals  then  instanced,  has,  by  the  adoption  of  energetic 
measures,  now  been  put  an  end  to.  Attention  was  drawn  to 
the  mixing  of  sawdust  and  gypsum  and  the  sale  of  the  mixture 
under  the  name  “ Shudes.”  Bran,  middlings,  and  other  offals 
were  similarly  found  to  be  frequently  adulterated  in  this  way. 
After  careful  establishment  of  the  facts  of  several  cases  of 
adulteration  of  this  kind,  prosecutions  under  the  Fertilisers 
and  Feeding  Stuffs  Act  were  instituted  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  and  heavy  penalties  against  the  principal  offending  firms 
were  obtained,  with  the  happy  result  of  almost  entirely  breaking 
up  the  traffic  in  the  spurious  material.  The  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England  took  a very  prominent  part  in  urging  on 
these  prosecutions,  and  it  is  largely  to  its  exertions  that  so 
successful  an  issue  was  brought  about. 
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Another  matter  to  which  attention  was  drawn  in  last  years’ 
Report  was  the  difficulty  that  was  impending  as  regards  the 
future  supply  of  kainit  and  other  forms  of  potash  salts  for 
agricultural  use.  It  is  satisfactory,  however,  to  note  that  the 
fears  on  this  account  have  not  been  to  any  considerable  extent 
realised  this  year,  and  though  occasionally  (as  will  be  seen  in 
the  present  Report)  potash  salts  have  been  met  with  which 
were  very  hygroscopic  in  character  and  could  not  be  stored 
without  becoming  very  moist,  yet  purchases  of  kainit  of  good 
quality  have  been  procurable  fairly  throughout  the  year, 
although  the  composition  of  this  has  been  somewhat  different 
to  what  it  used  to  be  in  former  times. 

Speaking  generally,  there  has  been  a decided  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  feeding  materials,  and  little  to  object  to  as 
regards  the  ordinary  fertilisers  used  on  the  farm.  When, 
however,  purchasers  have  been  tempted  by  the  inducement 
of  a low  price  to  buy  manures  with  high-sounding  titles  and 
put  forward  as  possessing  very  particular  advantages,  thei’e 
has  been  the  oft-repeated  need  of  a note  of  warning. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  working  of  the  “ Fertilisers  and 
Feeding  Stuffs  Act  ” has  lately  been  issued  for  the  year  1908. 
It  shows  an  increase  over  1907  in  the  number  of  samples 
taken  ; this  being  for  England  2,314  as  against  1,933  in 
1907,  but  of  these  only  618  were  “ formal  ” samples,  i.e., 
those  in  respect  of  which  further  steps  could,  if  considered 
desirable,  be  taken.  Out  of  this  number  there  were  46  cases 
which  were  reported  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  In  32  of 
these  the  Board  took  no  action,  and  of  the  14  cases  in  which 
prosecutions  ensued,  12  were  successful  and  2 failed.  The 
prosecutions  were  confined  to  five  counties  only.  This  is  not 
a “ great  ” record,  though  better  than  nothing  ; and  it  is  well 
to  note  that  among  the  successful  prosecutions  were  several 
which  had  to  do  with  the  sale  of  sawdust  and  gypsum  as  a 
substitute  for,  or  adulteration  of,  offals,  and  in  the  exposure 
of  which  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  had 
shown  itself  so  energetic.  So  long,  however,  as  the  great 
objections  to  the  working  of  the  Act  continue,  so  long  will 
it  fail  to  effect  the  objects  of  its  introduction.  Chief  among 
these  objections  are  : (1)  the  time  limit  of  ten  days,  (2)  the 
taking  away  from  County  Councils  of  the  power,  which  they 
formerly  possessed,  of  prosecuting  on  their  own  initiative. 

In  order  to  keep  Members  of  the  Society  cognisant  of  the 
forms  in  which  adulteration  is  practised,  or  to  bring  to  their 
notice  cases  of  inferiority  of  quality  and  the  like,  while  at  the 
same  time  avoiding  the  difficulties  which  might  arise  under 
the  law  of  libel,  the  Council  resolved  a year  ago  to  issue  from 
time  to  time  to  their  Members,  for  the  latter’s  private  in- 
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formation  and  use  only,  circulars  setting  out  the  principal 
cases  which  had  been  brought  to  their  notice.  Three  such 
circulars  have  been  issued  during  the  year,  and  it  is  clear 
that,  from  the  interest  aroused  by  them,  they  have  been 
productive  of  much  good,  and  have  kept  the  Members  of  the 
Society  acquainted  with  what  is  going  on,  and  warned  as  to 
what  to  avoid.  It  is  intended  to  continue  the  practice  of 
issuing  these  circulars  as  occasion  presents. 

Of  new  materials  the  one  that  has  come  most  prominently 
into  use  is  Soya  bean  cake,  and  this  bids  fair  to  largely  take 
the  place  of  other  feeding  materials,  the  price  of  which  has 
been  lately  enhanced  by  trade  conditions.  Among  fertilisers 
there  has  been  hardly  anything  new  ; for  it  cannot  be  said 
that  calcium  cyanamide  and  calcium  nitrate  have  as  yet  found 
their  way  into  regular  supply  in  this  country,  or  been  adopted 
by  the  ordinary  farmer ’in  the  way  that  he  uses  sulphate  of 
ammonia  or  nitrate  of  soda.  That  there  is,  however,  a future 
for  both  these  materials — made  by  the  utilisation  of  the 
nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere,  and  hence  from  a practically 
inexhaustible  source — -must  be  clearly  borne  in  mind. 
Experiments  carried  out  during  the  present  season  at  the 
Woburn  Experimental  Farm  and  elsewhere  have  proved 
the  practical  utility  of  these  ; and  that,  speaking  broadly, 
the  nitrogen  contained  in  them  is  just  as  efficacious  as  it  is 
in  the  better  known  forms  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  nitrate 
of  soda.  The  whole  question  of  their  employment  turns,  as 
I have  before  pointed  out,  on  the  price  at  which  the  unit  of 
nitrogen  is  procurable  in  them  as  compared  with  the  better- 
known  salts.  Up  to  the  present  the  prices  of  the  two  new 
materials  have  been  regulated  entirely  by  the  corresponding 
prices  of  their  older . competitors,  and  one  probably  does  not 
know  yet  what  it  really  costs  to  produce  them  in  merchantable 
quantities,  and  consequently  at  what  price  they  can  eventually 
be  offered.  I have  little  doubt,  however,  from  my  practical 
experience  with  them  in  the  field,  that  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
shown  to  the  farmer  that  he  can  buy  his  nitrogen  in  these 
forms-  more  advantageously  than  he  can  in  the  form  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia  or  nitrate  of  soda,  he  will  not  be  slow  to  avail  himself 
of  them.  Until  then,  however,  he  is  wise  to  stay  his  hand. 

I now  put  forward,  as  usual,  the  details  of  matters  which 
have  been  brought  before  me  in  the  examination  of  samples 
submitted  by  Members  daring  the  year  ; — 

A.  Feeding  Stuffs. 

1.  Linseed  Cake. 

The.  price  of  linseed  cake  has  risen  very  considerably, 
Thereby  causing  it  to  . be.  to  some  extent  less  used,  and  to  be 
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replaced  in  measure  by  Soya  bean  cake  or  meal.  The  instances 
of  inferiority  or  impurity  of  cakes  sold  as  linseed  cake  have 
been  but  few.  Occasionally,  however,  such  occur,  • as 
exemplified  in  the  accompanying  analyses  (“  A,”  “ B,”  “ C ”). 
In  the  two  first-named  cakes  sand  was  present  in  excessive 
amount,  the  quality  in  each  case  being  also  low.  “ C ” was  an 
instance  of  a cake  specially  low  in  quality,  though  pure. 
Analyses  “ D ” and  “ E ” give  a comparison  of  two  cakes,  one 
(“  D ”)  a pure  linseed  cake,  and  the  other  (“  E ”)  sold  as  “ oil 
cake,”  but  represented  as  being  equal  to  best  linseed  cake,  and 
they  show  the  need  of  insisting  on  the  purchase  of  piire 
linseed  cake  only. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

Moisture  . 

12-61 

10-98 

10-23 

12-07 

12-92 

Oil  . 

1 Albuminous  com- 

8-96 

7-75 

. 6-79 

14-38 

11-28 

pounds  . 
Mucilage,  digest- 

26-81 

27-50 

35-37 

26-25 

22-94 

ible  fibre,  &c.  . 

35-12 

36-21 

35-02' 

j-  41-02 

46-55 

Woody  fibre 
^Mineral  matter 

8-42 

7-92 

7-15, 

(ash) 

8-08 

9-64 

5-44 

6-28 

- 6-31 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

’ Containing  nitrogen 

4-29 

4-40 

5-66 

4-20 

367 

^Including  sand  . 

2-34 

3-34 

-05 

— 

— 

“ C ” was  a cake  costing  11.  17s.  ^d.  per  ton  in  London  in 
January,  1909,  the  then  current  price  for  American-made  cake 
in  London  being  11.  13s.  9d.  per  ton. 

“D”  cost  9Z.  los.  per  ton  delivered,  and  “E”  9Z.  7s.  6d. 
per  ton,  the  respective  analyses  showing  that  the  “ oil  cake  ” 
“ E ” was  greatly  inferior  in  value.  Moreover,  while  “ D ” was 
a pure  and  good  cake,  “ E ” was  by  no  means  free  from  weed 
seeds. 

Hydrocyanic  Acid  {Prussic  Acid)  in  Linseed  Cake. 

Though  I have  specially  examined  numerous  samples  of 
linseed  cake  in  the  course  of  the  year  for  the  possible  presence 
of  substances  capable  of  developing  prussic  acid  and  thereby 
causing  harm  to  stock,  there  is  only  one  instance  in  which  I 
have  found  this  to  occur.  In  the  case  in  question  the  pur- 
chaser noted  an  unwillingness  exhibited  by  his  cattle  to  take 
the  cake  (a  new  delivery),  and,  on  sending  me  a sample  of  it, 
I found  that  it  certainly  did  develop  prussic  acid  in  measurable 
quantity.  The  cake  had  a distinctly  bitter  taste  and  yielded 
•022  per  cent,  of  prussic  acid,  equivalent  to  1’51  grains  per  lb. 
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This  is,  however,  as  I have  said,  the  only  instance  brought 
to  my  notice,  and  I am  of  opinion  that  the  possibility  of  harm 
arising  from  this  source  has  been  considerably  exaggerated. 

2.  Cotton  Cake  {Undecorticated). 

Cotton  cake,  though  its  price  has  somewhat  increased,  has 
continued  to  be,  on  the  whole,  of  good  quality.  The  class 
of  cotton  cake  generally  known  as  “ Bombay  ” cake  has  also 
mostly  been  of  improved  manufacture.  Occasionally  it  still 
happens  that  “Bombay”  cake  is  substituted  for  “ Egyptian,” 
but  this  is  exceptional.  In  one  such  instance  brought  to  my 
notice,  cake  had  been  sold  as  “ Pure  Egyptian  97  per  cent.” 
at  6Z.  per  ton,  but  I found  it  to  be  made  of  “ Bombay  ” seed. 
Though  this  allegation  was  at  first  denied,  it  was  ultimately 
allowed  and  the  difference  of  value  given.  It  seems  that  the 
Hull  firm  originally  supplying  it  described  it  as  “ made  of 
Egyptian  and  other  seed.”  All  such  loose  forms  of  guarantee 
should  be  avoided. 

3.  Cotton  Cake  {Decorticated). 

The  supply  of  this  has  been  alike  limited  and  unsatisfactory. 
One  looks  now  in  vain  for  the  prime  decorticated  cotton  cake 
of  the  past,  which  was  so  valuable  an  asset  to  the  farm,  and 
there  would  moreover  seem  but  little  hope  of  a return  to 
the  former  good  quality  of  cake,  the  present  deliveries  being 
almost  without  exception  hard  and  badly  decorticated.  The 
conditions  under  which  the  cake  is  brought  to  this  country 
and  sold  (chiefly  at  Liverpool)  are  very  unsatisfactory,  and 
provide  no  real  guarantee  for  the  farmer,  inasmuch  as  there 
exists  no  limit  whatever  as  to  the  extent  to  which  fibre  may 
be  included,  or,  in  other  words,  no  standard  of  “decortication.” 
So  it  comes  about  that  one  may  meet  with  a cake  or  meal 
sold  as  “ decorticated  ” but  which  is  really  little  better  than 
“ undecorticated.”  Such  cases  were  the  following  : — 


A 

B 

Moisture  . . . , 

9-48 

11-92 

Oil 

5-92 

7-94 

'Albuminous  compounds  . 

. 22-69 

34-87 

Soluble  carbohydrates, 

digestible 

fibre,  &c.  . 

Woody  fibre  . 

. 32-47) 

. 21-81J 

39-34 

''Mineral  matter  (ash) 

7-63 

5-93 

100-00 

10000 

’ Containing  nitrogen  . 

3-63 

5 58 

"Including  sand. 

2-49 

-10 
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“A”  was  sold  at  first  at  %l.  per  ton,  but  the  purchaser, 
noting  that  it  was  dark  coloured  and  very  “ husky,”  declined 
to  give  more  than  11.  per  ton  for  it.  On  analysis  it  was  found 
to  have  excessive  sand,  to  be  badly  decorticated,  and  altogether 
hardly  equal  to  undecorticated  cake. 

“ B ” was  also  very  badly  decoi'ticated,  and  contained  no 
less  than  25  per  cent,  of  husk  ; it  was  stated  to  be  of  American 
“ Refuge  ” brand. 

Peruvian  Decorticated  Cotton  Cake. 

Several  samples  of  this  make  of  cake  have  been  sent  ; the 
analyses  of  two  of  these  were  as  follows  : — 


A 

B 

Moisture  ...... 

9-14 

9-73 

Oil 

12-45 

17-08 

'Albuminous  compounds  . 

Soluble  carbohydrates,  f igestible  fibre, 

40-94 

38-25 

&c.  ...... 

26-34 

23-83 

Woody  fibre  ..... 

4-19 

4-13 

^Mineral  matter  (ash) 

6-94 

6-98 

100-00 

100-00 

'Containing  nitrogen 

6-55 

6-12 

“Including  sand.  .... 

none 

•10 

These  were  both  of  high  quality  as  regards  oil,  and  they 
were  also  pure.  “ A ” was  rather  hard,  but  a fresh-looking 
cake  ; while  “B”  had  a few  bits  of  wool  left  in  it.  but  was 
otherwise  good. 

Nails,  Pieces  of  Iron,  &c.,  in  Decorticated  Cotton  Cake. 

Two  cases  have,  during  the  year,  been  brought  to  my 
notice  in  which,  in  a delivery  of  decorticated  cotton  cake,  have 
been  found  nails,  pieces  of  metal,  &c.,  and  which  are  believed 
to  have  caused  injury  to  stock.  The  fiattened  appearance  of 
the  nails,  &c.,  show  that  they  have  in  most  cases  passed 
through  the  crushing  rollers,  and  hence  probably  came  with 
the  seed.  It  is  the  practice  of  seed  crushers  to  pass  their  seed, 
after  arrival  from  foreign  ports,  over  magnets  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  extraneous  materials  such  as  the  above  that  may 
get  accidentally  among  the  seed.  This  is  generally  successful, 
but  occasionally,  even  with  the  best  exercise  of  care,  some 
pieces ' of  metal  may  escape  removal  and  so  find  their  way 
through  the  rollers  and  ultimately  into  the  cake,  and,  if  not 
noticed,  may  undoubtedly  harm  stock.  The  difficulty  is,  of 
course,  to  prove  that  injury  to  stock  was  actually  caused  by 
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foreign  material  of  this  kind,  and  a veterinary  examination 
and  certificate  is  a necessity.  But  should  ever  such  material 
be  detected  in  a cake  when  breaking  it  up,  the  delivery  should 
be  rejected  at  once  and  returned  to  the  vendor. 

4.  Soya  Bean  Cake. 

As  mentioned,  this  cake,  made  from  the  Soya  bean,  which 
is  grown  largely  in  China,  and  is  now  being  imported  mainly 
from  Manchuria,  has  come  very  widely  into  use.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly an  acquisition  to  our  list  of  feeding  materials  and, 
if  fed  with  care  at  first,  may  safely  be  used.  For  milking 
cows,  in  particular,  I think  it  likely  to  do  well,  and  I should 
consider  it  as  a fitting  substitute  for  decorticated  cotton  cake 
rather  than  for  linseed  cake,  inasmuch  as  it  is,  like  the  former, 
highly  nitrogenous  in  character,  while  its  oil  is  not  so  high  in 
quantity  as  in  linseed  cake,  nor  likely  to  adequately  replace 
linseed  oil  as  a feeding  constituent. 

The  following  analyses  represent  the  composition  of  the 
Soya  bean  and  of  a fair  average  sample  of  the  cake  as  now 
imported  ; — 


• Soya  Bean 

Soya  Bean 
Cake 

Moisture  .... 

10-41 

11-40 

Oil 

. 17-47 

6-12 

* Albuminous  compounds  . 

. 40-50 

42-78 

Soluble  carbohydrates,  &c. 

. 22-38 

28-41 

Woody  fibre 

4-21 

5-70 

^Mineral  matter  (ash) 

5-03 

5-59 

100-00 

100-00 

^ Containing  nitrogen . 

6-48 

6-85 

^ 1 ncluding  sand 

-20 

-37 

In  addition  to  the  cake,  there  is  also'  sometimes  sold  a 
“ Soya  bean  meal,”  which  has  had  the  oil  nearly  all  extracted 
by  chemical  solvents. 

So  far,  I have  almost  universally  found  Soya  bean  cake  (or 
the  meal)  to  be  free  from  adulteration  and  sound  in  condition. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  state  of  things  will  continue,  and 
also  that  the  lower  price  of  it  (about  6Z.  10s.  a ton),  which  has 
caused  it  to  replace  to  some  extent  other  feeding  materials, 
will  not  undergo  much  advance. 

The  question  of  the  manurial  value  of  Soya  bean  cake  has 
been  frequently  raised  of  late,  and,  having  been  asked  where 
we  would  place  the  cake  in  our  published  tables  of  manurial 
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and  compensation  values  of  feeding  stuffs  (Journal  R.A.S.E., 
1902,  Yol.  63,  pp.  110-1),  Mr.  A.  D.  Hall  and  myself  have 
thought  it  well  to  set  out  our  opinion  that  Soya  bean  cake 
should  be  classed  with  decorticated  cotton  cake,  to  which  it  is 
equal,  or  very  nearly  so,  in  manurial  value.  Further  analyses 
show  that  Soya  bean  cake  contains,  on  the  average,  1'3  per 
cent,  of  phosphoric  acid  and  2’2  per  cent,  of  potash. 

5.  Compound  Cakes  and  Meals. 

As  usual,  these  have  been  of  varied  character,  some  good, 
some  bad.  Among  the  latter  was  a meal  sold  as  “ special 
meal,”  and  costing  &l.  10s.  per  ton. 


Moisture  ........  12'23 

Oil 3-39 

'Albuminous  compounds  . . . . . 13' 25 

Starch,  soluble  carbohydrates,  &c.  . . . 63  33 

Woody  fibre  .......  4’86 

Mineral  matter  (ash)  .....  2'94 


100-00 


’ Containing  nitrogen  . . . . . . 2-12 

The  analysis  shows  nothing  “ special  ” about  this,  and  the 
microscopic  examination  revealed  the  presence  of  polygonum, 
corn-cockle,  niger,  and  other  weed  seeds  in  some  quantity. 
The  other  principal  constituents  were  wheat,  oats,  and  maize, 
and  any  intelligent  farmer  could  make  up  a better  mixture  for 
himself,  and  more  cheaply. 

6.  Dried  Distillers'  Grains  with  Excessive  Sand. 

As  a rule,  dried  distillers’  grains  are  found  to  be  clean  and 
good,  but  one  sample  was  sent  me  which  contained  : — 

Per  cent. 

Mineral  matter  (ash)  .,  . . . . 11-18 

including  sand  ......  9-08 

The  price  was  5Z.  10s.  per  ton. 

7.  Castor  Oil  Bean  in  Feeding  Materials. 

The  presence  of  castor  oil  bean  in  feeding  materials  has 
constantly  to  be  guarded  against,  and,  when  found,  is,  I am  more 
than  ever  convinced  (in  spite  of  the  assertions  made  as  to  the 
exaggerated  importance  attached  to  it),  a cause  of  danger  and 
not  improbable  loss.  In  one  instance  referred  to  me  I found 
that  in  a delivery  of  Soya  bean  meal  came,  by  accident,  one  bag 
of  castor-bean  meal  (intended  for  manurial  use).  It  was  given, 
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along  with  other  foods,  to  seven  horses  ; the  next  day  all  were 
taken  seriously  ill,  three  dying  on  the  second  day,  and  one  on 
the  day  after. 

8.  Miscellaneous  Feeding  Materials. 

Camelina  cake.  Lupins,  “ XJveco,”  “ Hominy  feed.” 


Analyses  of  these  materials  were 


Camelina  cake 

Moisture 

8-98 

Oil  . 

12-42 

’Albuminous  compounds 

36-66 

Soluble  carbohydrates, 

digestible  fibre. 

&c. 

26-24 

Woody  fibre 

9-62 

’Mineral  matter  (ash)  . 

7-18 

100-00 

’ Containing  nitrogen  . 

6-69 

’Including  sand  . 

1-96 

Lupins 

“ Uveco 

’ “ Hominy  feed 

Moisture  . 

1603 

11-93 

9-63 

Oil  . 

5-26 

4-63 

8-96 

’Albuminous  compounds 

33-62 

9-60 

11-62 

Starch,  digestible  fibre. 

1 42-26 

/ 71-07 

1 66-86 

Woody  fibre 

1 1-63 

’Mineral  matter  (ash)  . 

2-84 

1-34 

2-94 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

’Containing  nitrogen  . 

6-38 

1-62 

1-86 

’ Including  sand  . 

-06 

-04 

-14 

Camelina  cake  is  made  from  the  seed  Camelina  sativa 
(Gold  of  Pleasure),  which  frequently  occurs  as  an  impurity 
in  linseed  cake.  The  cake  cost  &l.  5s.  per  ton  in  Hull.  It 
contained  too  much  sand,  but  in  addition  I found  that  it 
varied  much,  some  pieces  sent  me  being  of  camelina  seed 
only,  while  others  were  made  from  rape  seed,  or  contained 
admixture  of  rape  seed. 

Lupins  are  used  to  some  extent  for  sheep  in  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk,  but  they  need  to  be  fed  very  carefully,  and  should  only 
be  given  in  quite  small  quantity  at  first.  At  best  they  must  be 
considered  rather  a “ risky  ” food. 

The  other  two  materials  were  products  of  maize,  and  clean 
and  good  of  their  kind. 
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B.  Fertilisers. 

1.  Dissolved  Bones. 

An  excellent  sample  was  the  following  : — 


Moisture  . ...... 

9-58 

Organic  matter  and  water  of  Combination 

27-10 

Monobasic  phosphate  of  lime 

10-97 

Equal  to  tribasic  phosphate  of  lime 

. (17-18) 

Insoluble  phosphates.  .... 

19-90 

Sulphate  of  lime,  &c.  .... 

31-85 

Insoluble  siliceous  matter  .... 

-60 

- 

100-00 

Containing  nitrogen  . . . . 

2-89 

Equal  to  ammonia  ... 

3-51 

This  cost  61.  4s.  per  ton  delivere'd,  in  Hampshire,  and  must 
be  considered  as  excellent  value. 

2.  Potash  Salts. 

A Member  sent  me  a sample  of  the  above  which  had  been 
invoiced  to  him  as  “ Kainit  (crude  potash  salts)  ” at  56s.  per 
ton,  with  a guarantee  of  its  containing  12  per  cent,  of  potash. 
Its  analysis  was  : — 


Moisture  ...... 

1-26 

'Sulphate  of  potash  .... 

■ . '.  25-76 

Magnesia  and  soda  salts,  &c.  . . 

72-98 

100-60 

' Containing  potash  .... 

13-91 

I found  this  to  be  very  hygroscopic,  and  after  a short 
time’s  exposure  it  became  very  moist  and  would  have  been  most 
diflScult  to  apply  to  the  land.  Fuller  examination  of  it 
showed  it  to  contain  considerable  amounts  of  chloride  and 
sulphate  of  magnesia  as  well  as  common  salt.  Though  unlike 
the  kainit  of  old,  the  description,  “ crude  potash  salts,”  would, 
I presume,  cover  the  sale,  but  purchasers  should  be  on  their 
guard  against  buying  such  salts. 

3.  Rape  Meal  with  Excessive  Sand. 

Rape  meal,  sold  for  manurial  use,  unfortunately  often 
contains  excessive  sand.  One  sample  sent  me  had  : — 

Per  cent. 

Sand . 12-89 
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4.  Soot. 

Samples  sold  under  this  name  are,  as  I have  pointed  out 
before,  of  very  variable  origin  and  quality.  One  such  sent 
me  was  the  following  ; — 


Moisture  ........  33’ 17 

’ Organic  matter  and  salts  of  ammonia  . . 44'95 

Oxide  of  iron,  &c.  ......  10'89 

Siliceous  matter  ......  10'99 


100-00 


^ Containing  nitrogen  .....  1-02 

Equal  to  ammonia  ......  1-24 

This  material  cost  26s.  &d.  per  ton,  a figure  greatly  in 
excess  of  its  value. 

5.  Lime. 

Attention  has,  and  very  rightly,  been  much  directed  to  the 
use  of  lime,  and  to  the  value  of  which  the  Woburn  Experi- 
ments so  amply  testify.  It  would  seem  that  the  attention 
of  traders  also  is  being  more  directed  to  the  production  of 
good  samples  both  of  ordinary  and  of  ground  lime.  Still, 
much  variation  exists  among  these,  as  the  following  analyses 
show  : — 


A 

B 

C 

Lime  . ...  . 

. 91-92 

66-57 

91-00 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina 

1-13 

6-37 

2-29 

Carbonic  acid,  magnesia,  &c. 

3-56 

6-23 

2-27 

Insoluble  siliceous  matter. 

3-39 

20-83 

4-44 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

“ A ” and  “ C ” were  excellent  samples.  The  latter  came 
from  Sussex,  and  cost  18s.  per  ton  delivered.  “ B ” was  much 
inferior,  but  still  cost  16s.  per  ton  delivered,  in  Shropshire. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  lime  ashes  ; these  cost 
only  2s.  ll(i.  per  ton  delivered,  and,  though  of  low  quality, 
must  be  considered  worth  getting. 


Moisture,  loss  on  heating,  &c.  ....  49-43 

Lime 29-62 

Oxide  of  iron,  alumina,  carbonic  acid,  &c.  . . 14-27 

Insoluble  siliceous  matter  .....  6-68 


100-00 
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6.  Tanyard  Refuse. 

On  a farm  in  Kent,  tanyard  refuse  was  being  used,  and  a 
sample  sent  me  for  analysis  gave  results  as  follows  : — 


Percentage  of — 

Moisture  ........  37’50 

Mineral  matter .......  8‘86 

including  sand  ......  3’04 

Nitrogen  ........  4’55 

Equal  to  ammonia  ......  5'52 


The  price  was  50s.  per  ton,  but  the  material  was  in  bad 
condition  and  difficult  to  handle,  so  that  the  price  must  be 
considered  rather  above  the  real  value. 

7.  Road  Scrapings. 

Where  employed  for  improving  the  mechanical  condition 
and  texture  of  land,  road  scrapings  may  be  often  advan- 
tageously used,  but  their  direct  manurial  value  is,  as  a rule, 
but  small.  This  is  shown  by  the  following  analysis  of  a 
sample  of  road  scrapings,  a contract  having  been  entered  into 
for  the  taking  of  these  at  the  rate  of  IZ.  a mile  throughout  the 


year  : — 

Moisture  ........  13-40 

' Organic  matter . ......  3-61 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina  ....  4-13 

Lime  ........  '50 

Phosphoric  acid  ......  ’20 

Sand 77-33 


' Containing  nitrogen  ......  '086 

Equal  to  ammonia  ......  -104 


This,  it  will  be  seen,  was  little  better  than,  if  equal  to, 
ordinary  soil,  so  far  as  concerns  manurial  value. 

C.  Miscellaneous. 

1.  Magnesia  in  Soils. 

In  my  last  Report  I drew  attention  to  a point  which  had 
engaged  me  for  a considerable  time,  and  on  which  I have 
carried  out,  and  still  am  conducting,  experiments  at  the  Woburn 
Experimental  Station.  I refer  to  the  matter  of  soils  containing 
magnesia  in  excess  of  the  lime  in  them,  and  in  such  cases  I 
have  frequently,  if  not  universally,  found  that  crops  will  not 
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thrive  uniformly  well.  I now  append  further  analyses  of  soils 


which  illustrate  this  : — 

(Soils  dried  at  212°  P.) 

A 

B 

C 

D 

Organic  matter  and  loss 
on  heating . 

5-66 

5^05 

5^24 

1P95 

Oxide  of  iron  . • . 

2-69 

236 

5^24 

5^91 

Alumina 

4-38 

3^85 

7^17 

6^72 

Lime  .... 

1-05 

■23 

■66 

■73 

Magnesia 

1-99 

P53 

2^32 

■80 

Potash  .... 

■47 

■38 

172 

■39 

Soda  .... 

■26 

■26 

P53 

■23 

Phosphoric  acid  . 

■08 

■06 

•22 

■17 

Sulphuric  acid 

■05 

■10 

■10 

•07 

Insoluble  silicates  and 
sand  .... 

83-B7 

86^18 

75^80 

73^03 

100^00 

10000 

100^00 

100^00 

Nitrogen 

■114 

■234 

■154 

■418 

“ A ” and  “ B ” were  soils  from  Staffordshire,  and  it  was 
complained  that,  though  basic  slag  had  been  applied  and  also 
farmyard  manure,  the  grass  would  hardly  keep  any  stock  on  it. 

“ C ” was  a soil  from  Worcestershire,  and  on  it  oats  would 
not  grow  properly.  This,  indeed,  had  been  the  general  ex- 
perience on  this  field  with  corn  crops  during  recent  years. 

Lastly,  “ D ” was  from  a field  in  Gloucestershire,  and 
here  grass  would  not  grow  properly,  and  the  herbage  was  poor 
and  wiry,  containing  little  or  no  clover. 

2.  Waters. 

(a)  Water  attacking  galvanised  iron  pipes. 

(b)  Water  with  excessive  nitrates. 


The  analyses  of  samples  such  as  the  above  were  : — 

A B 

Gms.  per  gal.  Grns.  per  gal. 

Total  solid  residue  . 

16^52 

106^40 

Oxidisable  organic  matter  . 

■40 

■60 

Nitric  acid  . 

none 

40^60 

Chlorine  .... 

3^04 

2^64 

Equal  to  chloride  of  sodium 

5^01 

4^34 

Free  ammonia .... 

trace 

■001 

Albuminoid  ammonia 

■003 

■005 

In  the  first  case  the  water  came  from  the  edge  of  the 
Bagshot  sands  and  the  Reading  beds.  Galvanised  iron  pipes 
used  for  conveying  the  water  were  found  to  be  rapidly 
attacked,  and  symptoms  as  of  poisoning  were  produced  in  those 
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drinking  the  water.  I found  it,  on  examination,  to  act  strongly 
on  zinc,  also  on  lead,  but  to  only  a slight  extent  on  iron. 

In  the  case  of  the  water  “ B ” I was  at  a loss  at  first  to 
account  for  so  high  a proportion  of  nitrates,  but  ultimately 
I ascertained  that  the  well  was  sunk  in  a hop-field  on  which 
large  quantities  of  shoddy  had  been  used  for  many  years,  the 
drainage  from  the  shoddy-saturated  land,  passing,  no  doubt, 
into  the  well. 

List  of  samples  analysed  on  behalf  of  members  of  the 
Society  between  December  1,  1908,  and  November  30,  1909  : — 

Linseed  cakes  .........  39 

Undecorticated  cotton  cakes  ......  26 

Decorticated  cotton  cakes  ......  9 

Compound  feeding  cakes  and  meals . . . . . 74 

Cereals  . . . . . . . . . . 31 

Rice  meal  .........  5 

Pea  meal  .........  1 

Dried  grains  . . . . . . . . . 4 

Superphosphates  ........  22 

Dissolved  bones  ........  6 

Compound  manures  . . . . . . . . 15 

Raw  and  steamed  bones  . . . . . . . 12 

Peruvian  guano  ........  5 

Fish,  meat,  and  bone  guanos  . . . . . . 13 

Basic  slag  .........  23 

Nitrate  of  soda  ........  3 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  .......  5 

Potash  salts  .........  7 

Shoddy  19 

Refuse  manures  ........  3 

Lime  ..........  7 

Soot  ..........  5 

Roots  ..........  1 

Hay 2 

Waters  ..........  97 

Soils  ..........  1 6 

Milk,  cream,  and  butter  . . . . . . . 12 

Sewage  sludge.  ........  4 

Miscellaneous  . . . . . . . . 19 

Total  ....  485 

J.  Augustus  Voelckbr. 

22  Tudor  Street,' 

London,  E.O. 
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The  number  of  inquiries  since  the  last  Report,  that  is,  from 
December  1,  1908,  to  December  31,  1909,  amounts  to  370. 
The  majority  of  these  inquiries  dealt  with  seeds  for  pastures. 
One  hundred  and  fifteen  samples  of  different  species  of  grasses 
were  examined  and  tested,  and  fourteen  samples  of  clovers 
also.  The  quality  of  these  seeds  was  very  satisfactory.  More 
attention  is  being  paid  to  the  kind  of  plants  which  should 
be  used  in  laying  down  or  improving  land  for  golf-courses, 
tennis-courts,  and  pastures.  Thirty-nine  prescriptions  have 
been  supplied  for  such  purposes. 

Weeds. 

Members  were  informed  as  to  the  names  and  properties  of 
various  weeds,  and  directions  were  given  how  to  treat  them. 
Two  cases  of  the  appearance  of  smooth  brome  grass  (Bromus 
racemosus  Linn.)  in  winter  oats  have  been  reported  on.  The 
strange  notion  that  this  grass  is  a reverting  of  the  cultivated 
oats  to  its  original  form  is  still  entertained  by  not  a few  farmers. 
A case  had  previously  come  before  me  in  which  the  farmer 
was  informed  by  the  seed  merchant  that  the  pure  oat  seed 
was  going  back  to  this  its  primitive  form.  In  one  of  the  cases 
submitted  to  me  this  year,  the  sender  assured  me  that  the 
seeds  attached  to  the  roots  of  two  plants  of  brome  grass  sent 
were  those  of  the  oat,  and  that  a neighbour  had  obtained  a 
specimen  in  which  a brome  grass  and  an  oat  grew  from  the 
same  seed.  It  is  hard  to  get  rid  of  a wide-spread  popular 
error  like  this,  but  the  member,  when  the  differences  of  the 
two  plants  were  pointed  out  to  him,  and  he  learned  that  these 
differences  were  as  great  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  (though 
not  so  obvious)  as  those  between  the  cow  and  the  sheep  in  the 
animal  kingdom,  was  satisfied  that  the  popular  notion  was 
an  error. 

Argentine  Certificates. 

Fifteen  certificates  in  regard  to  the  purity  of  seeds  intended 
to  be  exported  to  the  Argentine  Republic  were  issued. 

Plant  Diseases. 

The  diseases  investigated  presented  no  novelty  ; all  had 
been  described,  and  most  of  them  figured  in  former  Reports. 
Several  cases  of  “ clover  sickness  ” caused  by  Sclerotinia  Tri- 
foliorum  occurred  (Journal,  1898,  page  753,  and  1903,  page 
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376).  In  one  case  in  which  the  farmer  carried  out  a six-years’ 
rotation,  following  wheat,  roots,  and  oats  by  a three-years’ 
pasture,  has  this  year  found  the  red  clover  in  the  pasture 
entirely  destroyed  by  this  fungus,  though  the  neighbouring 
fields  of  clover  were  quite  healthy. 

Diseases  of  wheat  were  found  to  be  caused  by  Septoria 
Graminis,  Gladosporium  Herharum,  and  Helminthosporium 
gramineum.  Cases  of  rust  on  wheat  and  grass  were  examined. 
The  latter  occurred  in  a plot  sown  in  the  spring.  The  grass 
grew  well,  but  in  September  it  suddenly  became  quite  yellow 
with  the  rust  spores,  while  no  such  disease  was  detected  in 
the  neighbourhood.  In  the  shrubbery  not  far  off  there  were 
many  Mahonia  shrubs,  which,  like  our  barberry,  is  a host  of 
the  smut  fungus  in  an  earlier  stage  of  its  life. 

Potato  Diseases. 

Several  fungus  attacks  of  potatoes  were  examined.  Tubers 
covered  with  the  warts  figured  in  the  Journal,  1904,  page  264, 
were  received.  They  supplied  no  more  information  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  warts  than  was  given  in  that  Report.  Specimens  of 
“ British  Queen  ” potatoes  which  were  being  germinated  had 
the  sprouts  covered  with  something  white  looking  like  hoar 
frost.  This  was  found  to  be  due  to  the  spores  of  a Fusarium 
which  had  attacked  and  was  destroying  the  young  sprouts. 
In  Staffordshire  a field  of  potatoes  was  so  badly  attacked  in 
July  by  Macrosporium  Solani  that  nothing  could  be  done  to 
save  the  crop.  It  was  too  late  to  gain  anything  by  spraying. 

Some  apples  received  in  the  autumn  were  being  destroyed  by 
bacteria.  It  was  recommended  that  the  injured  apples  should 
not  be  left  in  the  orchard.  The  injury,  often  found  in  apple 
trees,  caused  by  Nectria,  was  sent  from  Wiltshire.  It  was 
recommended  that  the  diseased  branches  should  be  cut  away 
and  burned,  and  the  trees  should  be  whitewashed  and  watched 
for  any  spots  that  might  appear,  and  that  these  be  removed. 
From  the  same  county  were  sent  leaves  of  peach  and  plum 
attacked  by  the  shot-hole  fungus,  Cercospora  circumcissa.  It 
was  suggested  that  the  young  leaves  should,  in  spring,  be 
sprayed  with  a dilute  solution  of  ammoniacal  copper  carbonate. 

Poisonous  Plants. 

Two  cases  of  supposed  injury  to  cows  were  investigated. 
A field  in  Gloucestershire  had  the  reputation  of  causing 
abortion.  The  field  was  visited  and  carefully  examined. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  herbage  to  account  for  the  evil,  and 
in  prosecuting  the  inquiry  no  case  of  abortion  was  certainly 
discovered.  The  origin  of  the  rumour  was  traced  to  a former 
tenant  who  had  got  notice  to  leave.  It  was  recommended  that 
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gravid  animals  might,  without  fear  of  danger,  be  placed  in  the 
field,  and  so  kill  the  rumour.  In  the  other  case  cows  suddenly 
became  paralysed,  and  in  a few  days  died.  The  post-mortem 
examination  showed  acute  inflammation  of  stomach  and 
bowels,  and  this  was  attributed,  of  course  erroneously,  to  their 
eating  rye-grass. 

William  Carruthers. 

The  Laboratory, 

44,  Central  Hill,  Norwood,  S.E. 
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The  subjects  on  which  the  advice  of  the  Zoologist  has  been 
asked  during  the  past  year  have  covered  a wide  range,  as  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  notes,  in  which  they  are  grouped 
under  the  headings  of  corn  crops,  root  crops,  other  farm  and 
garden  crops,  forest-tree  pests,  fruit  pests,  and  parasitic  diseases 
of  animals. 

Any  seasonal  peculiarities  are  generally  reflected  in  the 
applications  made  to  this  department,  and  the  past  season  was 
noteworthy  for  the  extensive  failure  of  the  oat  crop,  and  for 
the  multitude  of  blight  insects  which  occurred  in  various  plants. 

A new  asparagus  pest  is  noted,  and  some  rather  unusual 
attacks  by  already  known  insect  pests  are  alluded  to. 

Corn  Crops. 

A remarkable  feature  of  the  season  was  the  extensive  failure 
of  the  oat  crop,  due  in  most  cases  to  the  work  of  the  frit-fly, 
though  eel-worm  disease  (“  tulip  root  ”)  was  also  prevalent. 
Other  corn  pests  do  not  appear  to  have  been  particularly  active, 
though  a few  cases  of  wheat-bulb  fly,  and  of  corn  saw-fly  were 
reported,  and  the  omnivorous  “ leather- jacket  ” grubs  did 
considerable  harm.  An  account  of  the  principal  corn-crop 
pests  was  given  in  the  Zoologist’s  Report  for  1900  (see  R.A.S.E. 
Journal,  Vol.  61,  page  744). 
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The  difficulty  with  corn  pests  is  this,  that  when  the  presence 
of  the  pest  is  observed  the  harm  is  almost  invariably  already 
done.  No  conceivable  treatment  will  restore  oat-plants  which 
have  been  killed  by  frit-fly  maggots.  Occasionally,  if  a crop 
is  seen  to  be  doing  badly  at  an  early  stage,  a dressing  of  some 
forcing  manure  will  enable  some  of  the  plants  attacked  to 
survive  the  injury  done  them,  and  will  so  minimise  the  loss, 
but  beyond  this,  any  remedial  measures  are  impossible.  Pre- 
ventive measures,  therefore,  alone  remain,  and  even  here  it  has 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  pest  is  by  no  means  certain  to 
recur  to  the  same  extent  the  next  season.  It  may  be  much 
reduced  by  a concomitant  increase  in  the  insects  which  prey 
upon  it,  and  the  weather  conditions  may  not  favour  it.  Still, 
any  measures  for  its  destruction  which  can  be  conveniently 
adopted  in  the  ordinary  course  of  cultivation  are  clearly  desir- 
able, and  the  flrst  point  to  be  considered  is  the  whereabouts 
of  the  pest  when  the  crop  is  carried — whether  the  pest  is  carried 
away  with  the  crop,  or  left  behind  in  the  stubble.  In  the  case 
of  Hessian  fly,  for  instance,  most  of  the  insects  are  carried  from 
the  fleld  in  the  straw,  and  quantities  of  the  “ flax  seeds  ” may 
be  found  and  dealt  with  in  the  process  of  threshing.  With 
frit-fly,  since  the  maggot  works  at  the  bottom  of  the  stalk,  it  is 
the  stubble  which  demands  attention.  Ploughing  it  in  deeply 
with  a skim  coulter  is  certain  to  account  for  such  of  the  flies  as 
are  still  in  the  chrysalis  state  at  the  time  of  harvest,  but  the 
chrysalis  stage  is  not  long,  and  many  will  have  already  emerged 
to  lay  their  eggs  on  wild  grasses.  The  only  way  to  destroy  the 
whole  brood  would  be  to  plough  in  deeply  in  June,  and  this 
plan  should  be  adopted  in  the  case  of  very  bad  attack,  where 
there  seems- little  likelihood  of  obtaining  a crop  worth  reaping. 
Finally,  early  sowing  is  desirable  if  weather  conditions  at  all 
admit  of  it.  It  is  always  the  late-sown  crops  which  suffer  most. 

Root  Crops. 

The  root  crop  pests  inquired  about  presented  few  points  of 
special  interest.  “Leather-jacket”  (the  grub  of  the  crane-fly, 
Tipula  oleracea)  was  the  pest  most  frequently  complained  of. 
It  has  frequently  been  dealt  with  in  these  Reports,  and  members 
may  be  referred  to  the  Journal  for  1908,  page  327,  for  an  account 
of  it.  There  were  cases  of  attack  by  root-maggots  {Anthomyia), 
mangold-fly,  turnip  gall-weevil,  and  millipedes.  Mangolds 
appeared  to  be  the  crop  which  suffered  most,  and  it  was  in 
connection  with  these  roots  that  a curious  case  of  “ mistaken 
identity  ” occurred.  A number  of  beetles  sent  from  a mangold 
crop  proved  to  be  the  “ sexton  beetle,”  Necrophorus  vestigator. 
This  insect  is,  of  course,  a carrion  feeder,  and  quite  harmless 
to  vegetables,  and  its  presence  was  explained  by  the  fact  that 
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there  were  a large  number  of  dead  moles  in  the  field  and  the 
beetles  were  engaged  in  burying  them  to  provide  food  for 
their  grubs. 

Another  unusual  circumstance  was  an  attack  on  a beet  crop 
by  the  garden  chafer,  Phyllopertha  horticola.  This  is  an  insect 
of  very  catholic  tastes,  and  well  known  in  the  garden,  where  it 
eats  the  leaves  of  various  trees,  but  I have  not  previously  met 
with  an  attack  by  it  upon  a farm  crop. 

Other  Farm  and  Garden  Crops. 

Most  of  the  pests  complained  of  in  this  section  were  Aphis 
or  blight  insects  of  various  species.  Many  of  them,  especially 
the  bean-aphis,  were  exceedingly  troublesome  during  the  past 
season. 

The  pea-thrips  apparently  did  much  less  harm  than  in  the 
previous  year.  This  might,  perhaps,  have  been  anticipated, 
for  thrips  attacks  are  usually  most  severe  in  particularly  dry 
weather.  Further  investigation  of  such  cases  as  were  met 
with  did  little  more  than  confirm  the  observations  given  in  the 
Zoologist’s  Report  for  1908.  Eggs  were  sought  for  in  vain  in 
any  other  situation  than  inside  the  stamen-sheath  of  the  flowers, 
but  here  they  could  be  met  with  without  fail  in  every  case  of 
attack.  As  before,  “ topping  ” the  peas  as  soon  as  the  disease 
was  noticed  had  a decidedly  beneficial  effect.  In  one  case  a 
large  number  of  Chalcid  flies  were  observed  on  the  pea  flowers. 
Many  of  these  flies  are  parasitic  on  insects,  and  it  is  highly 
likely  that  these  were  destroying  the  thrips  grubs  by  laying 
eggs  in  them,  though  this  was  not  absolutely  proved.  The 
peas  upon  which  they  were  seen  were  not  greatly  injured  by 
the  thrips,  and  produced  a good  crop. 

In  June  some  extensive  asparagus  beds  in  the  north  of 
England  were  found  to  be  suffering  from  a pest  which  appears 
to  be  entirely  new.  This  was  a “surface  caterpillar”  which 
was  identified  as  the  larva  of  the  moth  Agrotis  prcecox., 
and  the  identification  was  subsequently  verified  by  breeding 
out  some  of  the  caterpillars.  Its  natural  food  is  the  dwarf 
willow,  a plant  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  asparagus 
beds. 

Various  expedients  were  suggested  and  tried,  such  as  the 
eradication  of  the  food-plant  from  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, and  the  use  of  traps,  baited  with  dwarf  willow,  placed 
among  the  asparagus.  The  caterpillars,  however,  seemed  to  find 
the  succulent  asparagus  shoots  more  tempting  than  the  wild 
food-plant,  and  continued  their  depredations.  It  was  not  until 
the  plan  of  admitting  chickens  to  the  asparagus  beds  was  tried 
that  much  success  was  attained.  They  ate  the  grubs  greedily 
when  they  were  offered  to  them,  and  soon  began  to  search  for 
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them  on  their  own  account,  and  the  grower  believes  that  they 
have  accounted  for  a large  number  of  the  caterpillars. 

An  attempt  was  also  made  to  catch  the  moths  by  the  use  of 
trap-lamps.  As  a rule  this  measure  is  not  advisable,  and 
elaborate  investigations  by  various  entomologists  have  proved 
it  to  be  in  some  cases  not  only  useless,  but  harmful,  for  the 
useful  insects  captured  by  the  lamps  often  exceed  in  number 
those  that  are  injurious,  while  of  the  latter,  many  of  those  that 
are  caught  are  either  males,  or  have  already  laid  their  eggs. 
Nevertheless  there  are  cases  in  which  the  expedient  may  be 
worth  trying,  and  in  the  present  instance  circumstances  seem 
to  be  favourable.  These  moths  belong  to  a group  strongly 
attracted  by  light,  and  the  use  of  the  lamps  might  be  confined 
to  the  few  days  during  which  the  majority  of  the  moths 
emerge.  Just  at  this  period  it  is  probable  that  many  of  the 
moths  would  be  caught  and  comparatively  little  harm  would 
be  done  by  the  trapping  of  useful  insects.  Caterpillars  bred  out 
in  captivity  emerged  as  moths  in  the  middle  of  August. 

In  September,  some  specimens  of  hop  cones  were  sent  for 
examination  with  the  complaint  that  much  damage  was  being 
done  by  the  “ strig  maggot.”  In  1891  and  1892  the  late  Miss 
Ormerod  called  attention  to  this  pest,  but  since  that  time  it 
seems  to  have  escaped  the  observation  of  entomologists.  As 
far  as  I know,  the  mature  insect  whose  grub  does  the  injury 
has  not  yet  been  seen  and  identified.  The  grub  is  evidently 
that  of  a “ midge,”-  a small  fly  of  the  same  group  as  the  pear- 
midge  {Cecidomyidce).  Our  present  knowledge  of  the  pest 
amounts  to  this,  that  in  September  hop  cones  are  often  seen  to 
wither  and  turn  brown  on  account  of  the  work  of  a small 
maggot  which  feeds  in  the  “ strig  ” or  central  stem  of  the  cone, 
and  that  these  maggots  leave  the  cones  towards  the  end  of 
September  and  fall  to  the  ground  to  bury  themselves  in  the 
soil.  As  is  the  case  with  others  of  their  kind,  they  have  the 
power  of  “ skipping,”  and  can  thus  distribute  themselves  over 
a fairly  wide  area.  Apparently  it  is  a wet  season  pest,  for 
severe  attacks  have  nearly  always  occurred  after  a particularly 
rainy  summer. 

Even  this  meagre  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  insect, 
supplemented  by  what  we  know  of  others  of  the  same  group, 
indicates  quite  clearly  the  line  which  preventive  measures 
must  take.  Inside  the  hop  cone  the  grub  is  invulnerable,  and 
no  amount  of  washing  would  be  likely  to  disturb  it.  Nor  does 
there  seem  to  be  any  hopeful  method  of  preventing  the  fly 
from  laying  its  eggs  in  the  cones.  Obviously  the  one  chance 
of  destroying  it  is  to  treat  the  soil  in  some  way  which  shall  kill 
the  grubs  which  have  buried  themselves  in  it  to  turn  to 
chrysalids.  The  really  important  point  which  remains  to  be 
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ascertained  is  whether  the  chrysalis  remains  in  the  soil  till  the 
following  summer  when  the  hops  are  again  ready  to  be  attacked 
by  the  fly,  or  whether  the  flies  emerge  the  same  autumn  and 
continue  their  life-history  on  some  other  plant.  In  the  former 
case  there  is  no  particular  hurry  in  dealing  with  the  infested 
soil ; in  the  latter,  any  treatment,  to  be  effective,  would  have 
to  be  applied  as  soon  as  the  grubs  had  gone  to  earth. 

The  inquiry  reached  me  too  late  for  much  material  to  be 
obtained  this  season.  In  the  specimens  sent  the  grubs  were 
few  in  number  and  did  not  show  much  life.  They  were 
allowed  to  bury  themselves  in  soil  in  a muslin-covered  vessel, 
but  hitherto  (November  10)  no  flies  have  emerged.  One  of 
Miss  Ormerod’s  correspondents  believed  that  he  had  derived 
much  benefit  by  admitting  sheep  to  a badly  infested  hop- 
garden, and  allowing  them  to  tread  down  the  ground  thoroughly. 

Forest-tkbb  Pests. 

Many  applications  for  advice  have  had  reference  to  forest- 
tree  pests,  including  larch-bug,  Lithocolletis  on  Holm  oaks. 
Pemphigus  bursarius  on  poplars,  a saw-fly  attack  on  haw- 
thorn, and  a leaf-miner  on  holly  {Phytomyza  ilicis).  Several 
cases  of  rather  severe  attack  of  winter-moth  on  ornamental 
trees  were  reported.  One  of  the  pests  most  frequently  inquired 
about  was  the  beech-scale.  Cryptococcus  fagi.  An  ordinary 
paraffin  emulsion  was  generally  effective  against  this  pest,  and 
the  wash  advocated  by  Mr.  Gillanders  proved  very  efficacious. 
It  is  made  thus  : “ Take  half  a gallon  of  soft  water,  boil,  and 
dissolve  about  1 lb.  of  soft  soap  and  about  1 lb.  of  common 
soap  ; add  a handful  of  sulphur,  one  pint  of  paraffin,  and  about 
the  same  quantity  of  turpentine.  Then  add  about  four  gallons 
of  soft  water  to  this  mixture.  Churn  well  with  a syringe,  and 
when  cold  store  away  in  a stoppered  barrel  to  prevent  evapora- 
tion. Apply  with  a whitewash  brush  about  May,  just  as  the 
larvae  are  hatching  out,  but  before  application  churn  well  with 
a syringe  to  ensure  the  mixture  of  the  ingredients.” 

Fruit  Pests. 

The  inquiries  relating  to  fruit  trees  and  bushes  did  not 
present  any  features  of  special  interest.  Many  aphis  attacks 
were  complained  of,  the  black  cherry  aphis  being  particularly 
troublesome.  Specimens  of  “big-bud”  on  black  currants  were 
sent,  and  the  pear  leaf-blister  mite  was  also  reported.  The  list 
also  included  various  saw-fly  attacks,  and  some  cases  of  wood- 
boring pests,  particularly  the  goat-moth  and  the  fruit-tree  bark 
beetle  {Scolytus  rugulosus).  The  wet  season  was  not  calculated 
to  encourage  “ red-spider,”  but  a few  cases  of  attack  on  goose- 
berries {Bryobia)  came  to  hand. 
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Parasitic  Diseases  of  Animals. 

A good  many  of  the  applications  for  advice  received  by 
the  Zoologist  related  to  the  diseases  of  domestic  animals,  but 
some  of  them  would  have  been  more  properly  referred  to  the 
Veterinary  Department.  Cases  were  reported  of  “ gapes  ” 
in  pheasants,  and  of  the  intestinal  worm  Sclerostomum 
hypostomum  in  sheep,  as  well  as  of  warble-fly  and  numerous 
external  parasites  on  various  animals.  Creatures  found  living 
in  water  to  which  domestic  animals  had  access  were  often 
sent  for  identification  with  a view  to  ascertaining  whether 
they  were  likely  to  be  harioful.  These  included  certain 
worms,  and  the  different  animals  known  as  “water-fleas” 
{Collembola,  Daphnia,  &c.).  In  most  cases  the  creatures 
themselves  were  innocuous,  but  they  sometimes  indicated  a 
somewhat  foul  condition  of  the  water  which  rendered  it 
unsuitable  for  drinking  purposes,  and  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  many  of  the  internal  parasites  to  which 
animals  are  subject  are  acquired  from  polluted  water  supplies. 

A rather  interesting  worm  sometimes  sent  in  this  connection 
is  the  “ Hair-worm,”  known  scientifically  as  Gordius,  from  the 
“ Gordian  knot  ” into  which  it  ties  itself.  It  is  very  slender, 
and  about  four  inches  long.  Its  early  life  is  spent  as  an  internal 
parasite  of  certain  water  insects — the  May -fly  larva  for  instance 
— but  when  adult  it  is  free-living,  and  harmless  to  higher 
animals.  For  ages  a very  curious  superstition  was  current  with 
regard  to  it ; it  was  believed  that  a horse’s  hair,  falling  into  the 
water,  became  a hair-worm,  and  later  developed  into  a serpent. 

Miscellaneous  Notes. 

A correspondent  who  entertains  the  belief  that  wasps  are 
at  least  as  useful  as  they  are  injurious,  has,  during  the  past 
summer,  taken  many  wasps’  nests  and  sent  me  hundreds  of  the 
captured  wasps  to  ascertain  the  species  and  the  kinds  of  insects 
which  the  workers  are  taking  to  the  nest  as  food  for  the  young. 
The  detailed  results  will  probably  be  published  elsewhere,  but 
a few  notes  on  the  subject  will  not  be  out  of  place  in  the  present 
report. 

To  the  casual  observer  the  wasp  appears  to  be  an  unmitigated 
nuisance,  on  account  of  the  damage  it  does  to  fruit.  It  is  not 
as  generally  known  as  it  should  be  that  the  wasp-grubs  are 
exclusively  reared  on  insect  food,  the  worker  wasps  catching 
insects,  chewing  them  to  a pulp,  and  feeding  them  into  the 
mouths  of  the  grubs  in  the  cells  of  the  wasps’  nest.  Conse- 
quently, taking  the  whole  life  of  a wasp,  far  more  insect  food 
than  fruit  food  is  devoured,  and  if  it  should  prove  that  most  of 
the  captured  insects  were  injurious,  it  would  follow  that  wasps 
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do  a considerable  amount  of  good  in  a way  which'  generally 
escapes  observation. 

The  wasps  sent  were  by  no  means  always  of  the  same 
species  ; indeed,  four  species  were  identified,  Vespa  vulgaris, 
V.  germanica,  V.  rufa,  and  V.  sylvestris.  The  last  named 
generally  makes  its  nest  in  a tree,  but  an  instance  of  an  under- 
ground nest  of  this  species  occurred  among  those  taken  during 
the  last  season.  • 

The  nests  were  taken  by  the  cyanide  method,  and  the  dead 
wasps  were  in  a good  condition  for  examination.  Almost  all 
the  workers  held  in  their  jaws  insects  in  some  stage  of  masti- 
cation. Sometimes  they  were  so  crushed  as  to  be  practically 
unrecognisable,  but  in  most  cases  it  was  at  least  possible  to 
assign  them  roughly  to  their  proper  groups.  In  no  single 
instance  had  the  wasps  selected  a useful  insect  as  prey,  and  in 
the  majority  of  cases  the  insects  were  positively  injurious, 
including  crane-flies,  aphides,  and  quite  a considerable  number 
of  leaf- hoppers,  or  “ cuckoo-spit  ” insects. 

As  usual,  there  were  several  inquiries  with  regard  to  insects 
infesting  stored  products,  or  making  themselves  a nuisance  in 
buildings  in  one  way  or  another.  The  grain-weevil  and  its 
allies,  and  the  timber-boring  beetles,  were  included  in  this 
category.  In  one  case  complaint  was  made  of  a small  beetle 
which  caused  great  annoyance  in  a dairy,  infesting  it  in  large 
numbers  and  alighting  on  the  surface  of  the  milk.  It  was 
identified  as  Typhcea  fumata,  and  its  presence  was  explained 
by  the  storage  of  hay  on  the  floor  above  the  dairy.  These 
beetles  are  of  constant  occurrence  in  hay-stacks,  and  the  case 
could  only  be  met  by  removing  the  hay  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  dairy,  or  by  preventing  the  egress  of  the  beetles 
from  the  hay-loft  by  covering  all  apertures  of  communication 
between  the  two  chambers  with  screens  of  flne  gauze. 
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FIELD  EXPERIMENTS,  1909. 

Before  entering  on  a detailed  description  of  the  several  sets 
of  experiments  conducted,  it  is  necessary  to  preface  this 
by  a brief  statement  as  to  the  exceptional  character  of  the 
harvesting  season  of  1909,  one  which  has  seriously  affected 
the  returns  and  caused  them  to  present  results  in  some 
respects  quite  abnormal.  The  sowing  of  the  corn  crops  was 
satisfactorily  carried  through,  and  at  much  about  the  same 
time  as  usual  ; but  this  was  followed,  as  every  one  knows,  by 
an  exceptionally  sunless  spring  and  summer,  together  with 
rainfall  which,  if  not  heavy,  was  very  continuous.  Under 
such  conditions  weeds  grew  apace,  and  the  keeping  down  of 
them,  especially  on  the  plots  devoted  to  continuous  corn- 
growing, was  a matter  of  great  difficulty.  Cold,  cheerless 
weather  prevented  the  proper  growth  of  the  corn  crops  and 
checked  the  development  of  the  grain.  But  this  was  almost  a 
small  item  when  compared  with  the  weather  experienced 
about  the  harvesting  period. 

August  opened  with  a heavy  rainfall,  ‘59  in.  falling  on  the 
first  day  ; on  August  2 there  were  occasional  rainstorms  also. 
Then  followed,  until  August  16,  the  most  beautiful  weather 
experienced  all  the  year,  a high  temperature  prevailing 
and  no  rain.  It  was  this  period  which  did  so  much  to  save 
the  corn  crop,  and,  but  for  it,  the  harvest  results  would  have 
been  deplorable.  As  it  was,  farmers  were  able  in  some  cases 
to  secure  a fair  sample  of  wheat  though  the  yield  was  short, 
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Unfortunately  this  fine  period  was  followed  by  one  of  almost 
continuous  rain  and  absence  of  sunshine.  Of  the  remaining 
fifteen  days  of  the  month  twelve  were  wet,  the  rainfall  reach- 
ing '77  in.  on  August  17  and  ‘31  in.  on  the  25th.  Matters  were 
but  little  improved  in  September,  and  when  at  length  the  corn 
crops  approached  a condition  something  like  ripeness,  the 
harvesting  of  them  was  a matter  of  much  difficulty.  A great 
deal  had  to  be  cut  by  hand,  and  every  opportunity  afforded 
by  a temporary  lull  in  the  adverse  conditions  had  to  be  taken 
advantage  of  to  secure  the  corn  crop  as  could  best  be  done. 
The  result  was  that  the  crop  could  only  be  stacked  in  inferior 
condition,  and  much  of  it  was  damaged  by  weather.  Con- 
sequent on  this,  the  grain  suffered  in  the  stack  greatly,  and  it 
took,  moreover,  long  to  get  it  even  fairly  dry  and  fit  to  be 
threshed.  The  harvesting  of  the  wheat  crop  was  not-  finished 
until  September  4,  and  that  of  the  barley  not  before  September 
21.  In  many  cases  the  sheaves  had  to  be  turned  over  in  the 
field  several  times  before  they  were  fit  to  cart  and  stack.  The 
result  was  shown  in  the  threshing,  which  could  not  be  begun 
until  December  21.  Even  then  the  corn  was  pot  properly  in 
order,  and  the  separation  of  the  corn  from  the  straw  was  a 
matter  of  considerable  difficulty,  so  that  the  results  recorded 
must  be  taken  with  some  allowance,  and  do  not  possess  the 
full  accuracy  attaching  to  those  hitherto  recorded.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  such  an  untoward  season  for  harvesting  has 
not  been  experienced  in  the  history  of  the  experiments  since 
their  commencement.  The  effects  of  the  bad  season  were 
shown  very  markedly  in  the  valuation  of  the  corn  when 
this  was  done  in  January,  1910.  The  grain  was  in  many 
cases  heated  and  mouldy,  and  the  proportion  of  small  and 
“ tail  ” corn  was  very  high.  As  regards  the  influence  of 
manures,  the  most  striking  point  is  that  nitrate  of  soda 
showed  itself  by  increasing  the  quantity  of  straw  rather 
than  that  of  grain.  The  weights  of  straw,  however,  must  be 
taken  with  considerable  reserve,  owing  to  its  very  variable 
condition  in  regard  to  the  moisture  it  held. 

Continuous  Growing  of  Wheat  {Stackyard  Field), 
1909  (33rd  Season). 

This,  the  thirty-third  season  of  experimental  work,  was  the 
third  since  the  introduction  of  the  changes  made  at  the  close 
of  the  third  cycle  of  ten  years.  No  further  changes  were  made 
in  the  wheat  plots  with  the  exception  that  on  plot  2aa  the 
small  dressing  of  5 cwt.  per  acre  of  lime  was  repeated. 

After  the  usual  cleaning  and  ploughing  of  the  land,  farm- 
yard manure  was  applied  to  plot  11b  on  October  8,  1908,  and 
ploughed  in.  The  manure  had  been  made  during  the  previous 
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winter  by  cattle  in  the  feeding  boxes,  and,  after  being  analysed, 
sufiBcient  was  applied  to  give  ilOO  lb.  of  ammonia  per  acre. 
On  October  15,  9 pecks  per  acre  of  “ Street’s  Imperial  ” wheat, 
which  had  been  obtained  from  Drifl&eld,  Yorks.,  were  drilled, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  mineral  manures  were  given  to  the 
plots  to  receive  them  (plots  4,  5,  6,  8,  9,  10a).  The  wheat  was 
well  up  by  November  5.  On  plot  2a  there  was,  however,  no 
sign  of  a crop  by  the  end  of  the  month,  and  very  little  on  2aa, 
8a,  or  8b.  Plot  5a  also  seemed  to  be  failing,  while,  in  striking 
contrast,  plots  2b,  2bb,  5b,  8aa,  8bb,  to  which  lime  had  been 
applied  in  earlier  years,  showed  up  well.  Even  plot  2aa,  which 
had  only  5 cwt.  per  acre  of  lime,  showed  some  signs  of  a crop. 
The  limed  plots,  as  before,  were  marked  by  the  comparative 
absence  of  spurry,  while,  wherever  sulphate  of  ammonia  had 
been  used  without  lime,  spurry  was  very  abundant.  Frost  and 
snow  came  at  the  close  of  the  year  and  the  weak  plots  got 
even  worse.  On  the  other  hand,  the  farmyard  manure  plot  looked 
best  of  all,  and  the  heavier  dressing  of  lime  on  plot  2bb  seemed 
to  be  telling.  On  the  plots  dressed  with  nitrate  of  soda  only 
(3a,  3b),  the  wheat  did  not  tiller  out  well,  and  contrasted  badly 
with  plots  6 and  9 where  minerals  also  had  been  used.  Frost  and 
snow  came  again  at  the  end  of  February,  1909,  followed  by  rain 
and  cold  wet  weather  generally  in  March,  so  that  the  land  was 
very  wet  when  April  came  in.  Rape  dust  (nearly  4 cwt.  per 
acre)  was  spread  on  plot  10b  on  March  5,  and  also  sulphate 
of  potash  put  on  plot  11a.  On  April  15  the  first  half-dressings 
of  nitrogenous  salts  were  given,  and  the  remainder  on  May  12. 
Plot  5b  then  presented  a striking  contrast  to  plot  5a,  while 
plots  8aa  and  8bb  were  a great  improvement  on  the  almost  bare 
plots  8a,  8b.  The  wheat  came  into  bloom  by  June  28,  and  at 
this  time  the  farmyard  manure  plot  (11b)  was  decidedly  the 
best,  the  rape  dust  plot  (10b)  not  looking  so  well.  There  was 
little  to  choose  between  lOa  and  11a.  The  absence  of  sun  and 
warmth,  which  was  so  characteristic  of  the  summer  of  1909, 
told  greatly  against  the  proper  ripening  of  the  crop,  and  the 
wheat  was  much  damaged  by  storms  of  wind  and  rain  ; weeds 
also  asserted  themselves  very  strongly.  The  cutting  of  the 
plots  began  on  August  20,  but,  owing  to  bad  weather  during  the 
harvesting,  the  carting  and  stacking  could  not  be  done  until 
September  4.  Even  then,  as  stated,  the  crops  were  not  properly 
dry,  and  it  was  not  until  December  21  that  a beginning  could 
be  made  with  the  threshing,  and  this  was  attended  with 
difficulty  owing  to  the  damp  state  of  the  straw.  The  produce 
is  given  in  Table  I.,  page  366. 

On  the  whole,  the  yield  was  better  than  the  very  un- 
favourable season  seemed  likely  to  give,  it  not  falling 
materially  below  the  average  of  the  third  cycle  of  ten  years 
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(1897-1906)  since  the  experiments  began.  The  unmanured 
produce  was  7|  bushels  per  acre,  the  highest  produce  that 
with  farmyard  manure,  viz.,  27‘8  bushels  of  corn  with  33^ 
cwt.  of  straw  per  acre,  whilst  next  best  was  the  yield  of 
plot  5b  (minerals  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  following  the 
application  of  1 ton  per  acre  of  lime  in  1905),  this  reaching 
23^  bushels  of  corn  with  22  cwt.  of  straw  per  acre.  Rape  cake 
(plot  10b)  yielded  only  1 bushel  of  corn  less,  and  the  plots  here 
mentioned  gave  results  well  in  advance  of  all  the  remainder. 

The  influence  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  such  a season  as  that 
experienced  was  by  no  means  a favourable  one,  resulting,  as 
it  did,  in  the  production  of  the  most  “ tail  ” corn,  and  the 
lowest  weight  per  bushel.  Comparing  plots  3a  and  3b,  the 
extra  1 cwt.  or  so  (125  lb.)  of  nitrate  of  soda  gave  only 
4 bushels  of  corn  additional.  The  omission  of  nitrate  of  soda 
on  plot  9b  for  a single  year  took  the  produce  down  to  that  of 
the  unmanured  plot. 

With  sulphate  of  ammonia  applied,  results  much  as  in 
recent  years  were  obtained,  there  being  an  absence  of  crop, 
or  a reduced  crop,  when  no  lime  was  given,  but  a fair  one 
in  all  cases  where  lime — not  less  than  10  cwt.  to  the  acre — 
was  applied.  Plot  5a  (not  limed),  which  in  1908  showed  a 
reduction  of  5 bushels  as  compared  with  the  similar  plot  5b 
(limed),  again  gave  this  difference,  and  this  plot  is  clearly 
showing  the  need  of  lime.  It  is  remarkable  that  on  plot  2b, 
the  influence'  of  lime,  2 tons  per  acre,  put  on  as  far  back  as 
1897  and  not  since  repeated,  continues  to  tell,  and  that  here 
sulphate  of  ammonia  can  still  be  quite  well  given.  Indeed, 
plot  2bb,  on  which  the  lime  application  was  repeated  in  1905, 
has  not  as  yet  given  a yield  equal  to  that  of  2b.  The  omission 
— on  plot  8bb — of  sulphate  of  ammonia  for  a single  year  gave 
nothing  like  the  lowering  of  crop  that  was  experienced  when 
nitrate  of  soda  was  omitted. 

As  between  plots  10a  and  11a,  the  use  of  phosphate  on  the 
former  would  seem,  as  in  1908,  to  be  more  necessary  than 
that  of  potash. 

The  duplicate  unmanured  plots  (1  and  7)  were  very 
uniform,  and  minerals  only  (plot  4)  gave,  as  usual,  a slightly 
lower  yield,  though  in  its  early  stages  the  corn  certainly  looked 
better  here. 

For  reasons  already  given,  too  much  importance  must  not 
be  attached  to  the  weights  of  straw  recorded  ; the  straw  was 
in  too  damp  and  spoilt  a condition  to  make  these  really 
comparable  in  all  cases. 

The  valuation  of  the  corn  was  carried  out  on  January  20, 
1910  The  wheat,  as  a whole,  was  reported  on  as  being  below 
average,  and  as  lacking  strength  and  quality.  The  condition 
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Table  I. — Continuous  Growing  of  Wheat,  1909 
(33rrf  Season). 


(Wheat  grown  year  after  year  on  the  same  land,  the  manures  being  applied 

every  year.) 

Stackyard  Field — Produce  per  acre. 


Head  corn 

Tail 

corn 

Straw, 

Value 

per 

quarter 
on  basis 
of 

34s.  U. 

Plot 

Manures  per  acre 

No.  of 
bush. 

Weight 

per 

bushel 

s 

•Sf 

'5 

chaff, 

i&C. 

1 

Unmanured  .... 

7-5 

Lb. 

60-7 

Lb. 

43 

C.  q.  Ih. 
7 3 26 

s.  d. 
34  0 

2a 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  (=25  lb. 
ammonia)  .... 

12  9 

2aa 

As  2a,  with  5 cwt.  lime,  Jan., 
1905,  repeated  April,  1909  . 

_ 

4 0 7 

2b 

As  2a,  with  2 tons  lime,  Dec., 
1897  

13-7 

60-0 

117 

14  2 0 

32  0 

2bb 

As  2b,  with  2 tons  lime  (re- 
peated), Jan.,  1905 

11-7 

58-0 

112 

14  0 24 

31  0 

3a 

Nitrateof  soda{=50  Ib.ammonial 

15-6 

55-7 

201 

18  2 6 

31  0 

3b 

N i trate  of  soda(=25  Ib.ammonia) 

11-6 

55-7 

154 

18  3 12 

31  0 

4 

Mineral  manures  (superphos- 
phate, 3 cwt. ; sulphate  of 
potash,  \ cwt.) 

6-5 

60-7 

39 

7 1 12 

34  0 

53i 

Mineral  manures  and  sulphate 
of  ammonia  (=25  lb.  ammonia) 

18-4 

60-8 

95 

18  2 0 

34  6 

5b 

As  5a,  with  1 ton  lime,  Jan., 
1905  

23-5 

59-7 

95 

22  0 8 

34  6 

6 

Mineral  manures  and  nitrate 
of  soda  (=25  lb.  ammonia)  . 

13-5 

56-5 

94 

16  0 15 

33  0 

7 

Unmanured  .... 

8-0 

60-5 

46 

7 2 16 

34  0 

8a 

• 

Mineral  manures  and  (in  alter- 
nate years)  sulphate  of 
ammonia  (=50  lb.  ammonia) 

2-3' 

60-0 

20 

4 2 24 

34  0 

8aa 

As  8a,  with  10  cwt.  lime,  Jan., 
1905  

18-3' 

59-7 

129 

18  0 15 

34  0 

8b 

Mineral  manures,  sulphate  of 
ammonia  (=50  lb.  ammonia) 
omitted  (in  alternate  years). 

2-8* 

62-0 

24 

4 1 0 

34  0 

8bb 

As  8b,  with  10  cwt.  lime,  Jan., 
1905  

18-32 

61-2 

84 

16  1 17 

34  6 

9a 

Mineral  manures  and  (in  alter- 
nate years)  nitrate  of  soda 
(=50  lb.  ammonia) 

14-2> 

56-7 

105 

17  0 16 

33  0 

9b 

Mineral  manures,  nitrate  of 
soda  (=50  lb.  ammonia) 
omitted  (in  alternate  years). 

7-02 

60-6 

48 

9 0 6 

33  0 

10a 

Superphosphate  3 cwt.,  nitrate 
of  soda  (=25  lb.  ammonia)  . 

13-5 

57-7 

118 

14  1 24 

33  0 

10b 

Rape  dust  (=25  lb.  ammonia). 

22-5 

60-2 

106 

20  1 25 

34  0 

11a 

Sulphate  of  potash  1 cwt.,  ni- 
trate of  soda  (=25  lb.  am- 
monia) ..... 

11-1 

58-5 

41 

13  1 12 

33  0 

11b 

Faimyard  manure  (=100  lb. 
ammonia)  .... 

27-8 

58-1 

43 

33  2 12 

33  0 

^ Applied. 


Omitted. 
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Table  II. — Continuous  Growing  of  Barley,  1909 
{^?)rd  Season). 

(Barley  grown  year  after  year  on  the  same  land,  the  manures  being  applied 

every  year.) 

Stackyard  Field — Produce  per  acre. 


Head  com 

Tail 

corn 

Straw, 

chafif, 

&c. 

Value 

per 

Plot 

Manures  per  acre 

No.  of 
bush. 

Weight 

per 

bush. 

bs 

'S 

quarter 
on  basis 
of 

29s. 

1 

Unmanured  .... 

8-2 

Lb. 

47-2 

Lb. 

37 

C.  q.  lb. 

8 1 2 

s.  d. 
16  0 

2a 

2aa 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  (=25  lb. 

ammonia)  .... 
As  2a,  with  5 cwt.  lime,  Mar., 
1905,  repeated  April,  1909  . 

6-6 

52-0 

20 

0 2 8 

6 3 9 

23  0 

2b 

As  2a,  with  2 tons  lime,  Dec., 
1897  

11-9 

50-0 

32 

11  3 25 

22  0 

2bb 

As  2b,  with  2 tons  lime  (re- 
peated), Mar.,  1905 

30-6 

49-7 

221 

15  2 20 

22  0 

3a 

Nitrate  of  soda(=50  Ib.ammonia) 

15-9 

61-0 

227 

20  1 27 

22  6 

3b 

N itrate  of  soda(=25  Ib.ammonia) 

14-6 

60-7 

276 

14  2 5 

22  6 

4 

Mineral  manures  (superphos- 
phate 3 cwt.,  sulphate  of 
potash  1 cwt.) 

7-7 

47-7 

77 

12  3 6 

16  0 

5a 

Mineral  manures  and  sulphate 
of  ammonia  (=25  Ib.ammonia) 

2-4 

520 

12 

1 3 13 

23  0 

6aa 

As  6a,  with  1 ton  lime.  Mar., 
1905  

28-8 

510 

298 

25  0 16 

22  0 

5b 

As  6a,  with  2 tons  lime,  Dec., 
1897  

27-7 

50-7 

184 

23  2 12 

20  0 

6 

Mineral  manures  and  nitrate 
of  soda  (=26  lb.  ammonia)  . 

27-2 

51-0 

162 

24  3 6 

22  0 

7 

Unmanured  .... 

7-9 

50-0 

20 

7 3 16 

20  0 

8a 

Mineral  manures  and  (in  alter- 
nate years)  sulphate  of  am- 
monia (=50  lb.  ammonia)  . 

7-21 

46'9 

24 

4 2 11 

16  0 

8aa 

As  8a,  with  2 tons  lime,  Dec., 
1897  

27-8  • 

60-3 

88 

18  3 7 

20  0 

8b 

Mineral  manures,  sulphate  of 
ammonia  (=50  lb.  ammonia) 
omitted  (in  alternate  years)  . 

6-2» 

48-0 

12 

4 0 3 

16  0 

8bb 

As  8b,  with  2 tons  Ume,  Dec., 
1897  

17-22 

49-5 

60 

15  3 25 

20  0 

9a 

Mineral  manures  and  (in  alter- 
nate years)  nitrate  of  soda 
(=50  lb.  ammonia) 

34-4* 

50-5 

87 

36  1 18 

22  0 

9b 

Mineral  manures,  nitrate  of 
soda  (=  50  lb.  ammonia) 
omitted  (in  alternate  years) . 

22-32 

49-9 

79 

15  2 3 

23  0 

10a 

Superphosphate  3 cwt.,  nitrate 
of  soda  (=25  lb.  ammonia)  . 

22-4 

50-5 

82 

19  2 2 

23  0 

10b 

Rape  dust  (=26  lb.  ammonia)  . 

24-0 

50-4 

92 

17  0 19 

23  0 

11a 

Sulphate  of  potash  1 cwt.,  ni- 
trate of  soda  (=25  lb.  am- 
monia) ..... 

36-9 

50-2 

131 

34  3 6 

22  6 

11b 

Farmyard  manure  ( = 100  lb. 
ammonia)  .... 

45-4 

61'8 

106 

37  0 11 

4 

24  0 

Applied. 


Omitted. 
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of  the  corn,  however,  being  generally  good  for  the  season, 
rather  higher  values  were  attached  to  it  than  would  otherwise 
have  been  the  case.  On  a basis  of  34s.  6c?.  per  quarter  of 
504  lb.  weight,  the  best  plots  were  those  where  sulphate  of 
ammonia  had  been  used  along  with  minerals  and  lime,  or 
which  had  been  unmanured,  or  else  treated  with  minerals 
only  ; after  these  came  the  rape  dust  plot.  The  nitrate  of 
soda  plots  were  markedly  inferior,  and  the  wheat  from  some 
of  them  would  not  have  been  taken  at  all  by  millers.  The 
farmyard  manure  lot  had  so  much  sprouted  corn  that  it  lost  in 
value,  otheryrise  it  would  have  stood  higher  in  the  scale. 

Continuous  Growing  of  Barley  {Stackyard  Field), 
1909  (33rd  Season). 

In  these,  as  in  the  wheat  experiments  just  recorded,  the 
only  change  of  plan  was  the  repetition  of  5 cwt.  per  acre  of 
lime  upon  plot  2aa.  The  first  ploughing  of  the  land  was  done 
in  October,  1908,  and  the  second  on  March  19-23, 1909.  Spurry 
was  very  abundant  on  many  of  the  plots  throughout  the  winter, 
notably  on  plots  2a,  2aa,  5a,  8a,  and  8b  ; there  was  less  on  2b, 
still  less  on  2bb,  and  hardly  any  on  5aa,  8aa,  and  8bb,  these 
being  limed  plots.  Farmyard  manure,  made  by  bullocks  in 
the  feeding  boxes,  was  spread  on  plot  11b  on  March  18,  1909, 
supplying  (as  ascertained  by  analysis)  100  lb.  per  acre  of 
ammonia.  On  April  12,  after  ploughing  and  harrowing  of  the 
land,  9 pecks  per  acre  of  “ Goldthorpe  ” barley  were  drilled, 
and  mineral  manures  were  applied  on  April  14  to  plots  4,  5,  6, 
8,  9,  10a,  and  11a.  On  the  same  day  rape  dust  was  spread  on 
plot  10b. 

The  barley  came  up  by  April  28,  and  seemed  stronger  than 
usual.  On  May  12  the  first  half-dressings  of  the  nitrogenous 
salts  were  given  to  plots  3a,  8a,  8aa,  and  9a,  the  second  halves 
going  on  on  May  20,  together  with  the  single  dressings  for 
plots  2a,  2aa,  2b,  2bb,  3b, '5a,  5aa,  5b,  6,- 10a,  and  11a. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  wheat,  the  farmyard  manure  plot  (11b) 
looked  much  the  best,  and  then  came  10b  (rape  dust).  Plots 
2a,  2aa,  5a,  8a,  and  8b  were  almost  blank,  and  plot  2b  (lime 
last  applied  in  1897)  was  evidently  failing  fast,  for  plot  2bb 
(lime  repeated  in  1905)  looked  quite  well  and  spurry  was 
almost  entirely  absent.  Plot  5b  was  showing  a good  deal  of 
spurry,  and  it  is  clear,  from  the  appearance  of  plots  2b  and  5b, 
as  compared  with  plots  2bb  and  5aa,  that  the  2 tons  per  acre 
of  lime  applied  in  1897  are  getting  nearly  “ worked  out.”  A 
characteristic  of  all  the  plots  was  the  shortness  of  the  straw. 

The  sunless  summer,  with  much  rain,  did  not  help  to  ripen 
the  barley  nicely,  and  even  the  fine  fortnight  in  August  was  not 
sufficient,  so  that  it  was  not  until  September  14  that  the  crop 
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could  be  cut.  Continuous  bad  weather  delayed  the  stacking, 
and  the  sheaves  had  to  be  frequently  turned  over  to  dry  them. 
Carting  and  stacking  could  not  be  done  until  September  21, 
and  it  was  December  22  before  the  threshing  could  be  begun. 

The  produce  is  given  in  Table  II.,  page  367. 

The  crop,  though  in  bad  condition  and  the  straw  iri  many 
cases  much  rotted,  was,  on  the  whole,  good  in  weight,  and  the 
highest  yield — from  farmyard  manure — was  45^  bushels  of 
corn  with  37  cwt.  of  straw  per  acre,  and  thus  above  the  average 
of  the  previous  ten-year  periods  and  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
crop  of  1908. 

The  unmanured  produce  was  8 bushels  per  acre,  and  that 
of  minerals  only  (plot  4)  slightly  less. 

Nitrate  of  soda  alone  gave  a poor  yield,  the  extra  1 cwt.  per 
acre  used  on  plot  3a  showing  little  more  than  an  increase  in 
straw.  The  better  produce  of  plot  6 (nearly  13  bushels  more) 
proves  the  advantage  of  using  minerals  along  with  nitrate  of 
soda.  On  the  other  hand,  the  omission  of  nitrate  of  soda  for 
a year  (plot  9b)  did  not  give  the  great  lowering  of  crop  noticed 
in  the  case  of  the  wheat. 

With  sulphate  of  ammonia,  results  much  on  former  lines 
were  obtained.  On  plots  2a,  5a,  8a,  and  8b  there  was  hardly 
any  crop  to  speak  of.  The  light  dressing  of  5 cwt.  per  acre  of 
lime  gave  a small  crop  of  6^  bushels,  and,  though  the  influence 
of  the  lime  on  plot  2b  (last  applied  in  1897)  is  going  off,  12 
bushels  per  acre  were  still  obtained,  and  on  plot  5b  as  much  as 
27|  bushels.  The  further  application  of  2 tons  per  acre  of  lime 
on  plot  2bb,  and  of  1 ton  in  1905  on  plot  5aa,  gave  respectively 
30'6  bushels  and  28‘8  bushels,  while  27’8  bushels  were  yielded 
on  plot  8aa,  though  lime  had  not  gone  on  since  1897. 

As  between  the  use  of  superphosphate  (plot  10a)  and  of 
sulphate  of  potash  (plot  11a)  a marked  benefit  attended  the 
latter,  the  increase  being  as  much  as  14^  bushels. 

Rape  dust  (plot  10b)  did  only  fairly,  and  was  much  below 
the  farmyard  manure  yield. 

The  grain  was  valued  on  January  19,  1910,  on  a basis  of 
29s.  per  quarter  of  448  lb.  It  was  all  found  to  be  of  very 
poor  quality,  and  only  one  sample  (plot  11b,  farmyard  manure) 
came  anywhere  near  a malting  standard.  The  fact  that  feed- 
ing stuffs  generally  were  dear,  caused  a higher  value  to  be  put 
on  the  grain  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case.  Even 
the  second  best  samples  had  bad  corns  in  them,  and  were  of 
no  use  for  malting.  Those  coming  lower  down  in  the  scale 
were  badly  weathered,  and  in  some  cases  had  much  mouldy 
and  rotten  corn.  It  is  noticeable  that  farmyard  manure  gave 
by  no  means  a high  amount  of  “ tail  ” corn,  while  the  weight 
per  bushel  was  quite  good  also. 
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Rotation  Experiments  (Stackyari)  Field),  1909, 

The  arrangement  of  these  experiments  continued  as  pre- 
viously. On  the  upper  half  the  decorticated  cotton  cake  and 
maize  meal  (the  manorial  values  of  -which  during  a rotation 
are  being  compared)  -were  respectively  fed  to  sheep  when 
eating  off  the  swedes  grown  on  the  land,  while,  on  the  lower 
half,  the  cake  and  meal  respectively  were  given  to  bullocks 
making  manure  in  the  feeding  boxes,  the  dung  being 
subsequently  applied  as  a dressing  for  the  swede  crop. 

The  position  in  1909,  as  regards  the  several  rotations  (of 
which  there  are  four  distinct  ones),  was — 

UPPER  HALF  (Sheep  feeding-off  Roots). 

Rotation  I.  Crop  in  1909.  Swedes,  being  the  fourth  crop  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  new  plan. 

„ II.  ,,  „ Mustard,  being  the  second  crop  since  the  com- 

mencement of  the  new  plan. 

,,  III.  ,,  „ Wheat,  being  the  third  crop  since  the  commence- 

ment of  the  new  plan. 

,,  IV.  ,,  ,,  Barley,  being  the  fifth  crop  since  the  commence- 

ment of  the  new  plan,  and  the  first  of  a new 
rotation  course. 

LOWER  HALF  (Dung  made  by  Bullocks  and  applied  to 
Swede  Crop). 

Rotation  I.  Crop  in  1909.  Swedes,  being  the  first  crop  of  the  new  rotation 

plan. 

„ II.  ,,  ,,  Mustard,  being  the  third  crop  of  the  new  rotation 

plan. 

„ III.  ,,  ,,  Wheat  (new  rotation  plan  not  yet  begun). 

„ IV.  „ „ Barley,  being  the  second  crop  of  the  new  rotation 

plan. 

It  may  be  well  to  repeat  here  that  the  object  of  the 
experiment  is  to  ascertain,  by  the  two  systems  of  (a)  feeding 
cake  or  corn  on  the  land  to  sheep,  (6)  manuring  the  swede 
crop  with  dung  made  at  home  by  bullocks  consuming  cake  or 
corn  respectively,  what  the  difference  of  manorial  value  is 
between  the  cake  (decorticated  cotton  cake)  and  corn  (maize 
meal)  as  tested  by  the  crops  actually  grown  in  the  course 
of  a four  years’  rotation. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  in  1909,  on  the  upper  half  (sheep- 
feeding) the  first  rotation  course  came  to  a close  on  Rotation  I., 
that  Rotation  IV.  concluded  this  in  1908,  but  that  on  Rotations 
II.  and  III.  the  course  is  not  yet  completed.  On  the  lower 
half  (dung  applied  to  swede  crop)  in  no  case  was  the  first 
rotation  course  concluded  by  the  year  1909. 

Rotation  I.  1909,  Swedes — after  Wheat  (1908). 

There  was  so  much  spurry  left  on  the  land  after  the 
removal  of  the  wheat  crop  that  it  was  decided  to  lime  this 
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entire  rotation,  and  lime  at  the  rate  of  2 tons  per  acre  was 
put  on  April  3-4,  1909.  Previous  to  this  the  land  had  been 
ploughed,  December  22-28,  1908,  and  a second  time  on  January 
4,  1909.  On  June  8 “Invicta”  swede  seed  was  drilled  all 
over  the  rotation. 

(a)  UPPER  HALF  (Sheep-feeding). 

On  this  half  the  swede  seed  was  drilled  with  4 cwts.  per 
acre  of  basic  superphosphate  and  1 cwt.  per  acre  of  sulphate 
of  potash.  A good  plant  came,  and  was  singled  July  10-30. 
Early,  however,  in  August  the  swedes  showed  signs  of  “ going 
off,”  and  this  increased  as  time  went  on,  “ finger  and  toe  ” 
being  very  marked  and  causing  considerable  “ blanks  ” in  the 
crop.  The  swedes  were  left  until  December  6,  when  they  were 
pulled  up,  the  weights  being  subsequently  taken.  These  are 
given  in  Table  III. 

(&)  LOWER  HALF  (Bullock-feeding). 

The  farmyard  manure,  made  by  bullocks  during  the 
previous  winter,  and  then  stored,  well  covered  with  earth, 
was  carted  out  and  spread  May  25-28,  1909,  after  which  it 
was  ploughed  in.  Plot  5 had  dung  made  with  decorticated 
cotton  cake,  plot  6 that  made  with  maize  meal,  while  plots  7 
and  8 had  dung  made  with  roots,  chaff,  and  hay  only.  The 
weight  actually  applied  was  4 tons  per  acre.  Swede  seed  was 
drilled,  as  stated,  on  June  8.  The  swede  crop  on  this  half 
was  decidedly  better  than  on  the  upper  half,  and  “ finger  and 
toe,”  though  not  absent  altogether,  was  not  nearly  so  prevalent. 

The  results  are  given  in  Table  III. 


Table  III. — Rotation  I.  Swedes,  1909. 

stackyard  Field. 


Plot 

Produce  of  roots  per  acre 

Upper  half  (Sheep-feeding). 

T. 

c. 

q- 

lb. 

1 

Decorticated  cotton  cake  plot  tlast  fed 
in  1906) 

7 

5 

0 

10 

2 

Maize  meal  plot  (last  fed  in  1906) 

8 

18 

1 

6 

3 

No  cake  or  corn  „ „ 

10 

18 

2 

22 

4 

No  cake  or  corn  „ ,, 

6 

11 

1 

2 - 

5 

Lower  half  (Bullock-feeding). 
Swedes  manured  with  decorticated 
cotton  cake  dung,  1909  . 

10 

12 

2 

0 

6 

Swedes  manured  with  maize  meal 
dung,  1909  ..... 

13 

2 

3 

12 

7 

Swedes  manured  with  dung  made 
without  cake  or  corn,  1909 

15 

2 

1 

20 

8 

Swedes  manured  with  dung  made 
without  cake  or  corn,  1909  . 

15 

11 

2 

24 

B B 2 
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It  will  be  noticed  tbat  neither  in  the  upper  half  nor  the 
lower  was  there  anything  to  bring  out  the  believed  superiority 
of  the  cotton  cake,  whether  fed  directly  on  the  land  or 
whether  put  on  in  the  form  of  farmyard  manure.  The  in- 
equalities in  the  duplicate  plots  3 and  4 were  due  to  “ finger 
and  toe,”  which,  indeed,  affected  the  yields  of  plots  1 to  4 
throughout. 

Rotation  II.  1909,  Green  crop  {Mustard) — after  Barley  (1908) . 

The  land  was  ploughed  at  the  end  of  October  and  beginning 
of  November,  1908,  and  again  June  5-9,  1909.  Lime  at  the 
rate  of  2 tons  per  acre  was  spread  over  the  whole  rotation 
April  5-7,  1909.  On  July  20  white  mustard  seed  was  drilled, 
but  the  crop  came  up  very  patchily,  and  on  August  16  fresh 
seed  was  drilled  where  the  first  crop  had  failed.  This 
came  better,  and  the  crop  was  cut,  carted  and  weighed 
September  16-17.  The  results  are  given  in  Table  IV. 


Table  IV. — Rotation  II.  Mustard,  1909. 

stackyard  Field. — Green  Produce  per  acre. 


Plot 

Upper  half 
(sheep  feeding) 

Plot 

Lower  half 
(bullock-feeding) 

T. 

c. 

q.  lb. 

T. 

c. 

q. 

lb. 

After  barley — decorticated 

cotton  cake  plot 

After  barley — maize  meal 

1 

3 

14 

2 14 

5 

5 

5 

2 

0 

plot  . . . . 

2 

1 

19 

3 14 

6 

5 

3 

2 

0 

After  barley — no  cake  or 
corn  plot 

After  barley — no  cake  or 

3 

1 

15 

3 14 

7 

3 

16 

2 

0 

corn  plot 

4 

1 

12 

2 0 

8 

3 

9 

3 

0 

Though  the  crop  was  irregular  and  patchy,  the  cake 
manuring  (given  in  1907)  would  appear  to  have  “ told  ” on 
both  halves. 


Rotation  III.  1909,  Wheat — after  Mustard  (1908). 

The  land  on  which  mustard  had  been  grown  in  1908  was 
ploughed  October  8-13,  1908,  and  prepared  for  wheat, 

which  was  drilled  October  14,  9 pecks  per  acre  of  “ Street’s 
Imperial  ” wheat,  obtained  from  Driffield,  Yorks,  being  sown. 
Early  in  1909  the  wheat  looked  fairly  well,  but  was  markedly 
better  on  the  upper  (sheep-fed)  half  than  on  the  lower  half. 
The  crop  was  cut  August  19,  but,  owing  to  bad  weather,  could 
not  be  carted  and  stacked  until  September  7.  The  harvest 
results  quite  bore  out  the  appearances  of  the  different  plots. 
These  results  are  given  in  Table  V. 
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Table  V. — Rotation  III.  Wheat,  1909. 

stackyard  Field — Produce  per  acre. 


Plot 

Head  com 

Tail 

corn 

Straw, 
chaff,  &c. 

Value  of 
corn  per 
quarter 
on 

basis  of 
34s.  6d. 

Weight 

Bush. 

Weight 

per 

bushel 

Weight 

Upper  half 

(Sheep-feeding). 

C. 

q. 

lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

C. 

q. 

lb. 

a. 

d. 

1 

Decorticated  cotton 

cake  plot 

9 

0 

10 

18-3 

65-6 

117 

18 

0 

14 

31 

0 

2 

Maize  meal  plot 

10 

2 

7 

21-6 

54-8 

114 

18 

3 

10 

31 

0 

3 

No  cake  or  corn 

11 

2 

10 

22-7 

57-0 

74 

18 

2 

18 

32 

0 

4 

No  cake  or  corn 

12 

2 

15 

24-3 

58-2 

111 

20 

1 

11 

34 

0 

Lower  hale 

(Bullock-feeding). 

6 

No  manure 

4 

1 

24 

8-9 

55-9 

91 

10 

2 

0 

34 

6 

6 

No  manure 

7 

0 

1 

13-7 

581 

79 

12 

2 

24 

34 

6 

7 

No  manure 

8 

2 

7 

16-2 

59-3 

76 

15 

1 

11 

34 

0 

8 

No  manure 

7 

3 

14 

15-5 

56-8 

74 

15 

0 

9 

33 

0 

On  the  upper  half  (sheep-feeding),  the  wheat  being  the 
third  crop  since  the  cake  and  corn  were  fed  on  in  1906,  there 
appeared  to  be  nothing  left  to  show  the  believed  superiority 
of  the  cake-feeding.  Plot  2,  on  which  maize  meal  had  been 
fed  in  1906,  gave  a larger  return,  and  the  feeding  without 
cake  or  corn  still  higher  results.  It  is  significant,  however, 
that  on  the  cake  and  corn  plots  the  yield  of  straw  was 
proportionately  higher. 

Coming  to  the  lower  half,  the  crop  was,  as  appeared 
likely  to  be  the  case  during  the  growing  time,  much  smaller. 
But  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  this  half  of  the  rotation  has 
not  as  yet  had  any  farmyard  manuring,  and  will  only  receive 
its  first  application  with  the  swede  crop  of  1910. 

When  the  wheat  came  to  be  valued,  that  of  the  unmanured 
plots,  5,  6,  and  7,  was  about  the  best  on  the  farm,  and  was 
considerably  better  than  any  grown  on  the  continuous  wheat 
plots.  That  from  the  cake  and  corn  fed  plots,  1 and  2, 
was  distinctly  inferior  in  condition,  and  contained  much 
“ sprouted  ” corn. 

Rotation  IV.  1909,  Barley — after  Swedes  (1908). 

On  the  upper  half,  the  swede  crop  of  1908,  which  amounted 
to  about  10  tons  per  acre,  was  supplemented  so  that  roots  at 
the  rate  of  12  tons  per  acre  could  be  fed  off  on  each  plot.  The 
feeding  with  sheep  (120)  began  on  February  4,  1909,  and 
these  had,  as  additional  foods,  on  plot  1,  decorticated  cotton 
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cake  (920  lb.  per  acre,  or  about  \ lb.  per  sheep  per  day)  with  a 
little  (1^  cwt.  per  acre)  clover  hay  chaff  ; on  plot  2,  maize 
meal  (920  lb.  per  acre)  with  clover  hay  chaff  ; on  plots  3 
and  4,  the  roots  along  with  clover  hay  chaff,  but  with 
neither  cake  nor  corn.  The  feeding-on  of  the  roots  con- 
tinued until  March  24,  the  land  being  ploughed  up  as  the 
sheep  moved  on. 

On  the  lower  half,  the  sheep  ate  off  the  swedes  (12  tons  per 
acre)  with  a little  clover  hay  chaff,  but  with  neither  cake  nor 
corn.  The  reason  for  doing  this,  though  cake  and  corn-made 
manure  had  been  previously  used  on  the  land,  was  that  other- 
wise the  land  would  have  lost  the  “ treading  ” which  experience 
has  shown,  on  land  of  this  light  character,  to  be  invaluable  for 
getting  a subsequent  barley  crop.  But  for  this  the  results  on 
the  two  halves  of  the  rotation  could  not  have  been  properly 
compared. 

On  April  14,  1909,  9 pecks  per  acre  of  “ Goldthorpe  ” 
barley  were  drilled  all  over  the  rotation,  and  a very  nice  crop 
was  obtained  which  continued  to  be  good  until  the  bad 
harvesting  weather  of  the  end  of  August  came.  The  plots, 
however,  did  not  show  any  marked  differences  as  the  result 
of  cake  or  corn  manuring,  and  it  was  hard  to  judge  how  they 
were  likely  to  turn  out.  The  barley  crop  was  cut  September 
6-7,  and  carted  September  9 ; but,  subsequently,  very  great 
difficulties  were  experienced  in  harvesting  the  crop.  The 
threshing  results  are  given  in  Table  VI.,  p.  375. 

It  will  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  crops  of 
barley  were  in  all  cases  heavy,  and  that,  taking  them  as  a 
whole,  they  were  just  as  good  on  one  half  of  the  rotation  as  on 
the  other.  In  other  words,  about  the  same  crop  of  barley  was 
produced  when  the  previous  swede  crop  was  fed  off  by  sheep 
on  the  land  as  when  the  swede  crop  had  been  previously 
manured  with  farmyard  (bullock-fed)  manure.  The  crop  was 
considerably  heavier  than  that  of  1908,  and  it  certainly  seemed 
as  if  a maximum  had  been  obtained  on  the  plots  where  neither 
cake  nor  corn  (either  as  fed  to  sheep  or  as  given  to  bullocks  to 
make  farmyard  manure)  had  been  used,  as  on  those  to  which 
either  food  had  been  given  additionally.  This  would  account 
to  some  extent  for  the  advantages  of  cake-manuring  not 
“ telling  ” in  such  a year.  It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  the 
higher  nitrogenous  manuring  produced  proportionately  more 
straw. 

When  the  barley  was  valued,  the  bad  condition  in  which 
the  crop  was  harvested  told  much  upon  the  results.  The 
barleys  were  all  very  indifferent,  as  might  have  been  expected. 
This  was  especially  the  case  with  plot  1,  in  which  case  it 
was  very  difficult  to  separate  the  corn  from  the  ear  in 
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Table  VI. — Rotation  IV.  Barley,  1909. 

stackyard  Field — Produce  per  acre. 


Plot 

Head  corn 

Tail 

corn 

Straw, 
chaff,  (fee. 

Value  of 
corn  per 
quarter 
on 

basis  of 
29s. 

Weight 

Bush. 

Weight 

per 

bushel 

Weight 

Upper  half 

0.  q.  lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

C.  q.  lb. 

s.  d. 

(Sheep-feeding). 

1 

Swedes  fed  off  with 

dec.  cotton  cake  . 

14  2 4 

34-8 

46'6 

69 

32  2 15 

18  0 

2 

Swedes  fed  off  with 

maize  meal. 

18  0 14 

39-5 

51-4 

65 

32  1 5 

22  0 

3 

Swedes  fed  off  with- 

out  cake  or  corn  . 

15  0 24 

34-0 

501 

62 

26  1 10 

18  0 

4 

Swedes  fed  off  with- 

out  cake  or  corn  . 

18  2 17 

40-5 

51-5 

58 

32  2 21 

21  6 

Lower  half 

(Bullock-feeding). 

5 

Decorticated  cotton 

cake  dung  plot  . 

14  3 5 

32-2 

51-4 

50 

25  1 23 

22  0 

6 

Maize  meal  dung 

plot  . 

19  3 5 

43-2 

51-3 

86 

32  0 12 

21  6 

7 

Dung  plot  without 

cake  or  corn 

18  1 7 

40-6 

50-4 

68 

29  1 25 

22  0 

8 

Dung  plot  without 

cake  or  corn 

16  1 3 

34-7 

49  2 

56 

25  2 1 

18  0 

threshing,  and  this  probably  accounts  largely  for  the  seemingly 
low  produce  of  this  plot  in  comparison  with  the  others,  for 
there  should  be  no  general  reason  for  its  produce  being  lower 
than  that  of  plot  2,  especially  as  the  straw  is  about  the  same 
in  the  two  cases. 


This  concludes  the  account  of  the  Rotation  Experiments 
of  1909,  and  it  is  intended  when,  on  all  the  rotations,  a 
full  four-years’  course  has  been  completed,  to  put  together 
the  results  and  to  set  out  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from 
them. 

Green-Manuring  Experiment  {Lansome  Field),  1909. 

In  this  season  the  green  crops  were  to  be  grown  on  the 
.different  plots,  and  it  was  decided  to  follow  them,  as  before, 
with  wheat  in  1910.  The  land  was  ploughed  and  winter  tares 
were  drilled  on  October  22,  1908,  on  plots  1 and  2,  mineral 
manures  (superphosphate  and  sulphate  of  potash)  being  applied 
at  the  same  time  to  plot  1,  The  tares  came  up,  but  gave  only 
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a weak  plant  which,  with  frost  and  snow  following  early  in 
January,  1909,  never  looked  healthy,  so  that  on  April  28,  1909, 
the  land  was  drilled  again  with  spring  tares.  On  the  same 
date  rape  seed  was  drilled  on  plots  3 and  4,  and  mustard  seed 
on  plots  5 and  6,  mineral  manures  being  given  to  plots  3 and  5. 
The  green  crops  grew  well  and  were  ploughed  in  on  June  30, 
a second  crop  of  each  being  then  grown  (seed  drilled  July  27)  ; 
this  in  turn  was  ploughed  in  green  on  September  23,  wheat 
being  subsequently  sown  on  all  the  plots.  Throughout  the 
year  the  same  differences  were  observed  which  were  noted 
before,  viz.,  the  darker  colour  of  the  tare  land  and  the  more 
“ open  ” texture  of  the  soil  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
mustard  land. 

Varieties  of  Lucerne  {Stackyard  Field),  1909. 

This  experiment  consisted  of  a comparison  of  three 
different  varieties  of  lucerne — (A)  Provence,  (B)  American, 
(C)  Canadian — which  had  been  first  sown  in  1905  and  which 
continued  to  give  satisfactory  crops  ; also  of  other  plots  sown 
in  1908  with  seed  that  came  direct  from  the  Argentine.  As 
regards  these  latter,  it  was  stated  in  the  1908  report  that  the 
plots  sown  with  it  became  without  exception  attacked  by  a 
fungus,  Pseudopeziza  Trifolii.  On  this  appearing,  the  crops 
were  cut  down  close  to  the  ground,  all  stray  stalks  removed, 
and  ground  lime  applied  in  the  winter  at  the  rate  of  1 ton 
per  acre.  This  stopped  the  disease,  and  the  plant  of  1909  was 
free  from  it.  There  was,  however,  so  little  crop  that,  after  one 
cutting  (August  20),  the  plots  were  given  up  and  the  land 
ploughed.  The  weights  recorded,  together  with  those  of  1908, 
were  : — 


Variety 


“Chubut”  . 

“ Buenos  Ayres  ” . 
“ La  Pampa  ” 


C. 

9 

11 

13 


Green  produce  per  acre 


1908 


q. 

1 

0 

3 


1909 


c.  q.  lb. 
4 0 12 

8 3 0 

19  1 24 


Thus,  of  the  three  varieties,  “ Buenos  Ayres  ” was  the 
best,  but,  owing  to  the  fungoid  attack,  none  were  really 
satisfactory  or  compared  at  all  well  with  the  Canadian  and 
other  varieties  sown  in  1905,  and  which  remained  quite  free 
from  disease  although  they  were  in  close  proximity  to  the 
attacked  plots. 
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As  regards  these  earlier  sown  varieties,  they  continued 
quite  good  and  yielded  three  cuttings  each  during  the  year,  the 
first  on  July  7,  the  second  on  August  20,  and  the  third  on 
November  2.  The  plots  were  cleaned  early  in  summer  ; weeds 
and  grass  had  begun  to  invade  the  “ Provence  ” and 
“ American  ” plots,  but  the  “ Canadian  ” remained  much 
cleaner  and  the  better  crop  kept  the  weeds  down.  The  weights 
of  green  produce  (total  for  three  cuttings)  were  : — 


Varieties  of  Lucerne  (Stackyard  Field). 


Plot 

Green  produce  per  acre,  1909  (fourth  year). 

T. 

c. 

q. 

lb. 

A 

Provence  seed 

10 

10 

2 

14 

B 

American  seed  ..... 

11 

8 

3 

0 

C 

Canadian  seed  ..... 

16 

18 

3 

0 

For  the  fourth  successive  year,  accordingly,  the  Canadian 
Lucerne  has  yielded  the  largest  crop,  and  the  present  appear- 
ance of  this  plot  warrants  the  conclusion  that  it  will  continue 
to  occupy  the  ground  longer  than  the  other  two,  which  seem 
likely  to  be  soon  overrun  with  weeds. 

Inoculation  Experiments  with  “Nitro-Bacterine” 
{Stackyard  Field),  1909. 

The  field  experiments  on  inoculated  lucerne  and  white 
clover,  begun  in  1908,  were  continued  for  a second  year, 
although,  as  already  stated,  those  with  Argentine  lucerne 
suffered  much  from  fungoid  attack,  and  were  not  continued 
beyond  the  first  cutting.  The  white  clover,  however,  con- 
tinued quite  good.  It  was  decided  to  renew  the  inoculation 
with  “ nitro-bacterine,”  but,  the  seed  having  been  sown  the 
previous  year,  inoculation  had  to  take  the  form  of  spreading 
on  the  plots  soil  which  had  been  treated  with  “nitro-bacterine  ” 
preparation.  This  soil  was  spread  on  the  “ inoculated  ” plots 
on  June  3,  1909.  The  first  cutting  was  taken  on  August  20, 
and  the  weights  obtained  are  given  in  Table  VII.,  page  378. 

The  differences  of  weight  shown  in  one  plot  as  compared 
with  another  are  the  result  of  previous  manuring,  experiments 
on  the  manuring  of  lucerne  having  been  carried  on  for  a 
number  of  years  previously  on  these  same  plots.  As  between 
the  inoculated  half  and  the  not-inoculated  half  of  each  plot, 
there  was,  as  regards  the  lucerne,  a general  agreement  in 
showing  that  the  inoculation,  done  first  with  the  seed  in  1908 
and  repeated  in  1909  with  soil  top-dressing,  had  not  been  in 
any  way  beneficial.  This  had  been  the  similar  conclusion 
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Table  VII. — Lucerne  and  White  Clover  ; seed  inoculated  and 
not  inoculated. 

Green  produce  per  acre,  1909. 


Inoculated 

Not  inoculated 

T. 

c. 

q. 

lb. 

T. 

c. 

q- 

lb. 

Argentine  Lucerne — Plot 

1 . 

0 

6 

1 

16 

1 

6 

3 

24 

2 . 

0 

16 

0 

20 

2 

3 

0 

16 

3 . 

1 

1 

2 

8 

1 

6 

3 

24 

?)  J' 

4 . 

0 

10 

3 

4 

0 

13 

1 

26 

11  11  11 

5 . 

0 

18 

3 

14 

1 

8 

1 

7 

11  1)  11 

6 . 

2 

3 

0 

16 

2 

13 

3 

20 

11  11  11 

7 . 

2 

3 

0 

16 

2 

19 

1 

8 

11  11  11 

8 . 

3 

15 

2 

0 

5 

2 

1 

24 

11  11  11 

9 . 

3 

15 

2 

0 

4 

11 

2 

20 

10  . 

2 

13 

3 

20 

2 

19 

1 

8 

Dutch  White  Clover 

6 

10 

0 

0 

5 

17 

2 

0 

Mammoth  White  Clover 

4 

7 

2 

0 

5 

5 

0 

0 

come  to  in  1908.  With  the  white  clover,  however,  the  results 
were  not  the  same,  as  there  was  a small  gain  with  the 
inoculation  of  the  Dutch  White  Clover,  as  had  been  the  case 
also  in  1908.  With  the  Mammoth  White  Clover  there  was  a 
loss  by  inoculation,  though  the  1908  experiment  had  not 
shown  any. 

It  may  be  noted,  in  passing,  that  the  two  years’  produce  of 
the  Dutch  White  Clover  came  to  7 tons  17  cwt.  2 qr.  green 
produce  per  acre,  that  of  the  Mammoth  White  Clover  to 
6 tons  11  cwt.  1 qr.  per  acre. 

Experiment  on  the  Use  op  Lime  {Butt  Furlong),  1909. 

This  experiment,  begun  in  1908,  is  to  test  the  value  of  lime 
in  a rotation,  applied  in  the  one  case  as  lump  lime,  at  the  rate 
of  2 tons  per  acre,  in  the  other  as  ground  lime  in  smaller 
quantity,  viz.,  10  cwt.  per  acre.  The  crop  of  1908  was  barley, 
and  the  land  (which  is  poor  in  lime  and  subject  to  “ finger-and- 
toe  ”)  clearly  showed  the  advantage  of  using  lime,  the  barley  crop 
being  increased  by  17  bushels  per  acre  in  the  first  year  through 
the  heavier  application  of  lime.  Red  clover  was  sown  among 
the  barley,  and  was  the  crop  for  1909.  In  November,  1908, 
it  was  quite  a nice  crop,  but  in  February  and  March,  1909,  was 
much  damaged  by  frost  and  also  by  wood  pigeons,  which  were 
most  troublesome  this  season.  It  was  cut  June  10-19,  but, 
owing  to  continuous  bad  weather,  it  could  never  be  properly 
harvested,  and  practically  rotted  on  the  ground,  so  that  it  was 
useless  to  record  the  weights.  A second  application  of  10  cwt.. 
per  acre  of  ground  lime  was  given  in  the  winter  (1909)  to 
plot  3,  making  1 ton  per  acre  in  all  since  the  commencement. 
Wheat  follows  in  1910. 
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Experiment  with  Magnesia  on  Wheat  {Lansome 
Field),  1909. 

Following  up  experiments  conducted  at  the  Pot-culture 
Station,  which  went  to  show  that,  as  the  proportion  of  magnesia 
to  the  lime  contained  is  increased,  so  the  crop  suffers  in  growth 
and  the  grain  undergoes  modification,  it  was  determined  to 
carry  these  out  also  on  the  field  scale,  and  an  area  was  set 
apart  for  the  purpose  in  Lansome  Field  in  1908.  Now  it  is 
obvious  that,  whereas  in  a pot-culture  experiment  it  is  easy  to 
vary  the  proportion  of  magnesia  to  lime  at  pleasure  and  get 
results  in  a single  season,  this  is  not  possible  in  a field  experi- 
ment. Starting  with  a soil  containing  definite  percentages  of 
magnesia  and  lime  (that  of  Lansome  Field  was  as  1 : 2)  it  would 
need  very  heavy  and  often  impracticable  amounts  of  magnesia 
to  be  applied  in  order  to  materially  alter  the  balance  of  constitu- 
ents. Hence  it  was  felt  that  under  field  conditions  the  experi- 
ment would  have  to  be  continued  for  some  time.  The  quantities 
of  magnesia  (MgO)  applied  for  the  wheat  crop  of  1908  were 
3 cwt.  per  acre  and  6 cwt.  per  acre.  The  harvest  results,  as 
expected,  did  not  show  anything  marked  as  regards  difference 
of  crop  weights,  but  the  produce  of  each  plot  was,  by  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Humphries,  of  Coxes  Lock  Mill,  Wey- 
bridge,  submitted  by  him  to  practical  milling  and  baking  tests. 
As  these  are  to  be  continued,  and  will  be  dealt  with  later,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  say  here  generally  that  Mr.  Humphries, 
without  any  previous  knowledge  of  what  each  lot  represented, 
was  able  to  place  them  in  order,  his  examination  showing  that 
as  the  amount  of  magnesia  in  the  soil  was  increased,  so  was  the 
inferiority  of  the  grain,  as  judged  by  milling  and  baking  tests, 
more  marked.  These  results,  confirming  as  they  did  the 
observations  in  the  Pot-culture  work,  were  considered  of  much 
importance,  and  so  the  experiments  were  continued  in  1909. 
Wheat  was  again  sown  on  five  plots  in  Lansome  Field  on 
November  19, 1908,  the  variety  grown  being  “ Street’s  Imperial,” 
obtained  from  Driffield,  Yorks.  To  it  superphosphate,  3 cwt. 
per  acre,  and  sulphate  of  potash,  1 cwt.  per  acre,  were  given, 
and  magnesia  (ground  fine)  was  top-dressed  on  November  26, 
at  the  rate  of  1^  cwt.  per  acre.  During  the  growth  of  the  crop 
it  was  noticed  that  where  magnesia  had  been  applied  the  soil 
had  a darker  colour  than  the  rest,  and  seemed  to  be  rather 
more  “ sticky  ” and  to  remain  moister.  The  crop  was  cut 
on  August  2.5,  1909.  The  harvest  results  are  given  in  Table 
VIII.,  pap  380. 

Examining  these  results  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  not 
very  marked  as  regards  plots  1 and  2,  in  comparison  with  plot  5, 
which  received  no  magnesia,  but  the  figures  of  plots  3 and  4, 
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Table  VIII. — Experiment  with  Magnesia  on  Wheat,  1909. 


Lansome  Field — Produce  per  acre. 


Head  corn 

'i'ail 

com 

Value  of 
corn  per 

Plot 

Applications  per  acre 

id 

cbafL  &c. 

on 

Bush 

Sm 

basis  of 

^ as 

34d.  bd. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

c. 

q.  lb. 

s.  d. 

1 

f 1908—3  cwt.  magnesia,  ploughed  in  . 1 

1 1909— IJ  cwt.  magnesia,  top-dressed  . j 

798 

13-9 

67-6 

132 

17 

2 9 

34  0 

2 

/ 1908—3  cwt.  magnesia,  after  ploughing  1 

1 1909 — U cwt.  magnesia,  top-dressed  . J 

903 

15-7 

57-5 

81 

20 

3 14 

34  0 

3 

f 1908—6  cwt.  magnesia,  ploughed  in  . 1 

1. 1909— IJ  cwt.  magnesia,  top-dressed  . J 

732 

12-9 

56-5 

198 

16 

2 20 

33  6 

4 

19081  ® cwt.  magnesia,  after  ploughing) 

1 IJ  cwt.  magnesia,  top-dressed  . ) 

621 

107 

580 

195 

18 

1 4 

32  0 

5 

1909— No  magnesia  applied  . 

911 

15-6 

58-2 

119 

19 

2 5 

34  0 

on  which  the  larger  quantity  of  magnesia  was  used,  undoubt- 
edly give  an  indication  of  the  tendency  of  magnesia  to  reduce 
the  crop.  Further,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  valuation  of  the 
corn  was  lower  in  the  case  of  these  latter  plots.  The  wheat  of 
plot  4 in  particular  was  described  as  a “ poor  ‘ miller’s  wheat,’ 
small  in  berry.” 

“ Potato-spraying  ” Experiment  {Great  Hill),  1909. 

On  a portion  of  Great  Hill,  “ Up-to-date  ” potatoes  were 
grown  in  1909.  The  “ sets  ” were  planted  May  3-9,  12  tons 
per  acre  of  farmyard  manure  having  been  previously  applied. 
A good  crop  was  obtained,  and,  at  the  close  of  June,  by  which 
date  no  “ potato  disease  ” had  as  yet  shown  itself,  the  most 
level  portion  of  the  field  was  put  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Spencer 
Pickering,  of  the  Woburn  Experimental  Fruit  Farm,  who  was 
desirous  of  carrying  out  some  experiments  with  different  kinds 
of  “ spraying  mixtures.”  These  experiments  will  be  separately 
reported  on  by  Mr.  Pickering,  but,  as  some  of  the  portions  were 
left  unsprayed,  and  another  experiment  carried  out  here,  it  will 
be  of  interest  to  briefly  record  the  general  results  obtained. 

Mr.  Pickering’s  applications  consisted  of  : (1)  the  ordinary 
“ Bordeaux  mixture  ” (sulphate  of  copper  and  lime)  ; (2) 
Woburn  “ Paste  ” (introduced  by  Mr.  Pickering)  ; (3)  “ Straw- 
sonite.”  On  the  unsprayed  portion  a plot  was  left  as  it  was, 
and,  on  a second  portion,  when  disease  began  to  appear  (as 
happened  at  the  end  of  July),  the  “tops”  of  the  potatoes  were 
cut  off  altogether.  Disease  was  very  prevalent  throughout  the 
crop,  and  though  the  applications  were  put  on  rather  later  than 
was  desirable,  the  results  obtained  were  marked  ones.  These 
are  given  in  Table  IX. 
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Table  IX. — Potato-spraying  Experiments  {Great  Hill),  1909. 

Produce  of  Tubers  per  acre. 


Plot 

Treatment 

Ware 

Seed 

Small 

Diseased 

Total 

produce 

1 

Not  sprayed— tops  left  on . 

T.  c.  q.  lb. 
3 5 0 17 

C.  q.  lb. 
35  1 21 

C.  q. lb. 
22  0 23 

0.  q.lb. 
5 1 21 

T.  c.  q.  lb 
6 8 0 26 

2 

„ „ tops  cut  off . 

5 6 0 20 

34  0 8 

22  2 20 

18  0 0 

9 0 3 20 

3 

Sprayed  with  “Bordeaux 
Mixture  . 

6 7 0 23 

34  3 12 

7 1 13 

29  2 10 

9 19  0 2 

4 

Sprayed  with  “ Woburn 
Paste”  .... 

6 1 1 18 

37  0 17 

8 3 6 

18  0 21 

9 5 2 6 

5 

Sprayed  with  “ Straw- 
sonite  ” . . . . 

6 11  1 5 

30  0 14 

20  1 15 

21  2 6 

10  3 1 12 

It  will  be  seen,  in  the  first  place,  that  all  the  different 
methods  of  spraying  produced  a beneficial  effect,  increasing 
the  crop  largely,  though  the  actual  quantity  of  diseased  tubers 
was  larger  than  on  the  unsprayed  plots.  As  between  the 
different  materials  tried,  the  results  must  be  left  to  Mr. 
Pickering  to  discuss,  in  view  of  the  relative  cost  and  trouble 
of  application  involved.  It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  the 
simple  device  of  cutting  off  the  tops  of  the  plants,  as  soon  as 
the  leaves  began  to  be  infected  with  disease,  had  the  result  of 
considerably  increasing  the  yield  of  sound  tubers  and  of  total 
produce.  How  such  an  increase  could  have  taken  place  in  view 
of  the  larger  quantity  of  diseased  tubers,  is,  however,  hard  to 
explain.  In  the  case  of  the  “ sprayed  ” plots  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  stopping  of  the  ravages  of  the  disease  prolonged  the 
growing  period  of  the  tops  and  hence  the  time  of  assimilation 
of  starch  in  the  tubers  (though  here  again  the  quantity  of 
diseased  tubers  was  above  that  of  the  unsprayed  plots),  but  this 
explanation  would  not  hold  good  where  the  tops  had  been  cut 
off.  These  points  seem  to  open  up  interesting  considerations 
as  to  what  are  the  changes  that  really  take  place  under  the 
influence  of  spraying. 

Expbkimbnts  with  Nitrogenous  Top-dressings,  1909. 

In  1908  experiments  with  calcium  cyanamide  (“  nitrolim  ”) 
were  conducted  at  the  Woburn  Farm  with  barley,  mangolds, 
and  potatoes.  These  were  continued  on  a more  extensive 
scale  in  1909,  the  experiments  being  extended  to  the  wheat 
crop  ; and,  further,  calcium  nitrate  was  now  included  in  the 
inquiry,  this  material  having,  since  the  earlier  trial,  become 
more  generally  available.  The  comparison  was  in  each  case 
made  with  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  nitrate  of  soda,  a dressing 
of  1 cwt.  per  acre  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  being  taken  as  the 
basis,  and  the  relative  amounts  of  nitrate  of  soda,  calcium 
cyanamide,  and  calcium  nitrate  used  being  arranged  so  that  in 
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each  case  the  same  amount  of  nitrogen  should  be  supplied. 
The  calcium  cyanamide  was  given  mixed  with  dry  soil,  the 
other  applications  were  put  on  unmixed. 

(a)  Experiments  with  Wheat  {Lansome  Field),  1909. 

Ten  plots  were  arranged,  so  as  to  give  duplicate  plots  of 
each  of  the  applications,  viz.,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  nitrate 
of  soda,  calcium  nitrate,  calcium  cyanamide,  and  no  top- 
dressing. 

“Street’s  Imperial”  wheat  was  drilled  on  November  19, 
1908,  3 cwt.  per  acre  of  superphosphate  and  1 cwt.  per  acre  of 
sulphate  of  potash  being  given  as  a general  mineral  manuring 
to  all  plots  alike.  This  crop  followed  a previous  wheat  crop, 
so  that  the  land  was  in  by  no  means  “ high  ” condition.  The 
nitrogenous  top-dressings  were  applied  on  May  19,  1909. 
The  first  manure  to  “ show  ” was  nitrate  of  soda,  and  this  was 
closely  followed  by  calcium  nitrate  ; the  influence  of  calcium 
cyanamide  was  next  apparent,  and  that  of  sulphate  of  ammonia 
latest  of  all.  It  was  difficult  to  say,  during  the  growing 
period,  which  wa's  the  best  crop.  The  wheat  was  cut  on 
August  25.  The  results  are  given  in  Table  X. 


Table  X. — Experiments  with  Nitrogenous  Top-dressings 
on  Wheat,  1909. 

Lansome  Field — -Produce  per  acre. 


Plot 

Manures  per  acre 

Head  com 

Tail 

corn 

Straw, 
chaff,  &c. 

Value  of 
corn  per 
quarter 
on  basis 
of  34s.  6d. 

Weight 

Bush. 

W eight 
per 
bushel 

W eight 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

C. 

q- 

lb. 

8.  d. 

1 

Sulphate  of  am- 

monia,  1 cwt. 

1,150 

19-5 

59-0 

147 

23 

0 

9 

33  6 

2 

Nitrate  of  soda* 

1,327 

22-7 

58-3 

195 

27 

0 

6 

33  6 

3 

Calcium  nitrate*  . 

1,145 

19-6 

58-5 

170 

22 

3 

13 

33  6 

4 

No  top-dressing 

675 

11-2 

60-0 

100 

15 

0 

12 

34  6 

5 

Calcium  cyana- 

mide*  . 

952 

16-3 

58-2 

135 

18 

2 

9 

33  6 

6 

Sulphate  of  am- 

monia,  1 cwt. 

782 

13-5 

57-7 

157 

19 

1 

16 

32  0 

7 

Nitrate  of  soda*  . 

950 

16-6 

57-2 

200 

19 

2 

9 

32  0 

8 

Calcium  nitrate* 

742 

12-9 

57-5 

177 

20 

1 

8 

32  0 

9 

Calcium  cyana- 

mide*  . 

1,042 

17-9 

68-2 

140 

15 

2 

18 

33  6 

10 

No  top-dressing 

815 

13-6 

60-0 

57 

16 

2 

9 

34  6 

1 In  quantity  to  supply  as  much  nitrogen  as  that  contained  in  1 cwt.  sulphate  of 
ammonia. 


The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  will  be  stated  in  conjunction 
with  the  experiments  on  the  other  crops. 
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(6)  Experiments  with  Barley  {Great  Hill),  1909. 

In  these  the  plan  was  just  the  same  as  in  the  wheat  experi- 
ments just  recorded,  ten  plots  being  marked  out.  In  the  case 
of  the  barley  experiment,  however,  the  land  had  been  much 
better  “ done  ” than  was  the  case  with  the  wheat,  inasmuch 
as  kohl  rabi  had  been  previously  fed  off  by  sheep.  “ Gold- 
thorpe  ” barley  was  drilled  on  April  9,  1909,  and  the  top- 
dressings  were  applied  on  May  18.  The  crop  turned  out  an 
excellent  one,  and,  though  “ laid  ” in  parts  by  thunderstorms, 
the  crops  were  much  admired,  being  as  fine  as  any  in  the 
district.  The  crop  was  harvested  August  30-31.  The  results 
are  given  in  Table  XI. 


Table  XI. — Experiments  with  Nitrogenous  Top-dressings 
on  Barley,  1909. 

Great  Hill — Produce  per  acre. 


Plot 

Manures  per  acre 

Head  com 

Tail 

corn 

Straw, 
chaff,  &c. 

Value  of 
corn  per 
quarter 
on  basis 
of  29s. 

Weight 

Bush. 

Weight 

per 

bushel 

Weight 

Lh. 

Lb. 

Lh. 

C.  q,  lb. 

s.  d. 

1 

Calcium  cyana- 

mide*  . 

2,422 

44-8 

54-0 

180 

35  0 12 

31  0 

2 

Sulphate  of  am- 

monia,  1 cwt. 

2,830 

52-9 

53-4 

260 

38  0 26 

29  0 

3 

Calcium  nitrate’  . 

2,945 

55-4 

53-1 

222 

42  1 20 

29  0 

4 

Nitrate  of  soda’  . 

2,785 

52-3 

53-2 

200 

35  2 26 

28  0 

5 

No  top-dressing 

2,695 

50-6 

53-2 

107 

35  0 0 

31  0 

6 

Calcium  cyana- 

mide’  . 

2,602 

491 

530 

202 

34  2 26 

27  6 

7 

Sulphate  of  am- 

monia,  1 cwt. 

2,700 

51-4 

52-5 

175 

30  1 27 

29  0 

8 

No  top-dressing 

3,055 

67-9 

52-7 

245 

40  1 22 

31  0 

9 

Nitrate  of  soda’ 

2,600 

49-2 

52-8 

417 

38  2 5 

30  0 

10 

Calcium  nitrate’  . 

2,687 

50-9 

52-7 

275 

38  3 15 

30  0 

1 In  quantity  to  supply  as  much  nitrogen  as  that  contained  in  1 cwt.  sulphate  of 
ammonia. 


(c)  Experiments  with  Mangolds  {Road  Piece  Field),  1909. 


In  this  series  there  were  no  duplicate  plots.  A “ standard” 
dressing  of  manure  was  given  to  all  five  plots  alike,  consisting 


of  : — 


Farmyard  manure  . 
Superphosphate 
Sulphate  of  potash  . 

Salt  (applied  in  the  drills) 


12  tons  per  acre. 
3 cwt.  ,,  „ 

1 n )j 

2 „ „ 


This  manuring  was  given  April  24-27,  1909,  the  mangold 
seed  (“  Yellow  Globe  ”)  being  drilled  just  after,  and  the  top- 
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dressings  were  applied  on  July  6.‘  The  only  special  occurrence 
noticed  in  connection  with  the  applications  was  that,  owing  to 
heavy  rain  just  after  the  top-dressings  had  been  given,  the 
mangold  leaves  were  beaten  down,  and  wherever  they  came 
in  direct  contact  with  the  calcium  cyanamide  they  were 
scorched  up  and  turned  quite  yellow,  and  this  although  the 
calcium  cyanamide  had  been  mixed  with  soil  before  spreading. 
From  this  injury,  however,  the  plants  quite  recovered  later 
on.  The  mangold  crop  was  a splendid  one  for  light  land  such 
as  that  of  Road  Piece,  and  there  was  not  the  equal  of  this  crop 
in  the  neighbourhood.  So  far  as  the  eye  could  judge,  the 
calcium  nitrate  plot  was  perhaps  the  best.  The  mangolds  were 
pulled  October  25-30  and  weighed.  The  results  are  given  in 
Table  XII. 


Table  XII. — Experiments  with  Nitrogenous  Top-dressings  on 
Mangolds,  1909. 

Koad  Piece  Field. 


Plot 

Manures  per  acre 

Produce  of  roots 
per  acre 

T. 

c. 

q. 

lb. 

1 

Standard  dressing^  with  sulphate  of  ammonia  1 cwt. 

32 

2 

2 

0 

2 

„ „ „ nitrate  of  soda^ 

36 

16 

3 

14 

3 

„ „ „ calcium  nitrate^ 

40 

16 

3 

14 

4 

„ „ ,.  calcium  cyanamide*  . 

37 

6 

2 

14 

5 

r ,1  only 

40 

15 

0 

0 

1 Dung  12  tons,  superphosphate  3 cwt.,  sulphate  of  potash  1 cwt.,  salt  2 cwt.  per  acre 

2 In  quantity  to  supply  as  much  nitrogen  as  that  contained  in  1 cwt.  sulphate  of 
ammonia. 


{d)  Experiments  with  Potatoes  {Warren  Field),  1909. 

Here  also  there  were  no  duplicate  plots,  but,  in  place  of 
them,  were  six  additional  plots  on  which  magnesia  in  different 
forms  was  applied,  and  which  will  be  dealt  with  under  the 
next  head.  Manure  to  each  of  the  plots  was  applied  May  1-21, 
1909,  as  follows  ; — 

London  dung  . . . . . . .12  tons  per  acre. 

Superphosphate  ......  3 cwt.  „ „ 

Sulphate  of  potash 1 „ „ „ 

“ Up-to-date  ” potatoes  were  then  set,  and  the  nitrogenous 
top-dressings  and  magnesia  applications  were  given.  The 
crop  was  a very  good  one,  but  “ potato  disease  ” appeared  early 
in  August.  The  nitrogenous  top-dressings,  one  and  all,  showed 
a very  vigorous  growth.  The  potatoes  were  dug  October  9-15 
and  the  crops  weighed.  The  results  are  given  in  Table 
XIII. 
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Table  XIII. — Experiments  with  Nitrogenous  Top-dressings, 
and  ivith  Magnesia,  on  Potatoes  (Warren  Field),  1909. 


Produce  of  Tubers  per  acre. 


Plot 

Manuring  per  acre 

Ware 

Seed  & pig 

Diseased 

Total 

produce 

1 

Standard  dressing' only 

T.  c.  q.lb. 
10  13  3 0 

T.  c.  q.  lb. 
3 3 0 14 

C.  q.lb. 
15  1 12 

T.  c.  q.  lb. 
14  12  0 26 

2 

Additionally — 

Sulphate  of  ammonia,  1 cwt. 

11  13  0 14 

3 8 3 0 

17  2 0 

15  19  1 14 

3 

Nitrate  of  soda^  .... 

11  5 0 0 

3 7 2 0 

16  2 12 

15  9 0 12 

4 

Calcium  cyanamide’ 

11  4 1 14 

3 6 2 12 

16  1 20 

15  7 1 18 

5 

Calcium  nitrate’  .... 

11  15  0 0 

2 17  2 0 

13  3 0 

15  6 1 0 

6 

Magnesia,  3 cwt 

10  8 0 14 

2 16  1 0 

13  2 18 

13  18  0 4 

7 

Magne.sia,  6 cwt 

9 8 1 21 

2 8 3 0 

12  3 12 

12  10  0 5 

8 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,  3 cwt. 

9 13  0 14 

2 15  1 7 

11  1 0 

12  19  2 21 

9 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,  6 cwt. 

9 17  3 7 

2 14  1 14 

13  1 16 

13  5 2 9 

10 

Magnesian  lime.  6 cwt.  . 

9 15  0 0 

2 17  0 21 

14  0 7 

13  6 1 0 

11 

„ limestone  (ground),  10  cwt. 

9 9 1 14 

2 14  0 12 

17  1 18 

13  0 3 16 

’ Dung  12  tons,  superphosphate  3 cwt.,  sulphate  of  potash  1 owt.  per  acre. 

2 In  quantity  to  supply  as  much  nitrogen  as  that  contained  in  1 cwt.  sulphate  of 
ammonia. 


The  results  in  these  series  of  experiments  will  now  be 
discussed. 

As  regards  the  wheat  crop  in  Lansome  Field,  it  must  be 
admitted  at  once  that  the  duplicate  plots  are  not  as  consistent 
as  one  would  wish.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  top-dressings 
have  in  all  cases  “ told.”  Averaging  the  duplicates  we  have 
the  following  : — 


No  top- 
dressing 

Sulphate  of 
ammonia 

Nitrate  of 
soda 

Calcium 

nitrate 

Calcium 

cyanamide 

Grain — bushels  per 
acre  . 

Straw  — cwt.  per 

12-4 

16-5 

19-6 

16-2 

171 

acre  . 

Gain  over  no  top- 
dressing— 

Corn  — bushels 

15  c.  3 qr. 

21c. 

23  c.  1 qr. 

21  c.  2 qr. 

17c. 

per  acre  . 

Straw — cwt.  per 

— 

4-1 

7-2 

3-8 

4-7 

acre 

— 

5 c.  1 qr. 

7 c.  2 qr . 

5 c.  3qr. 

1 c.  1 qr. 

The  best  result,  both  in  grain  and  straw,  was  thus  obtained 
from  nitrate  of  soda  ; sulphate  of  ammonia  and  calcium  nitrate 
being  practically  equal  in  both  corn  and  straw,  while  calcium 
cyanamide,  though  giving  slightly  more  corn  than  sulphate  of 
ammonia  and  calcium  nitrate,  yielded  considerably  less  straw 
than  either. 

Passing  next  to  the  barley  results  on  Great  Hill,  we  are  met 
at  once  with  the  diflSculty  that  the  produce  of  plots  5 and  8, 
on  which  no  top-dressing  was  given,  was  the  highest  of  the 
VOL.  70.  P p 
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whole  series,  the  average  of  the  two  plots  giving  no  less  than 
54'2  bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  with  37  cwt.  2 qr.  per  acre  of 
straw.  This,  for  light  land  of  this  kind,  is  an  enormous  crop  ; 
it  was  9 bushels  more  than  on  the  highest  plot  of  the  continuous 
barley  series,  and  11  bushels  more  than  the  highest  yield  of 
the  rotation  series.  This  being  so,  it  is  clear  that  no  deductions 
could  be  drawn  from  this  experiment,  except  to  show  that  the 
land,  owing  to  the  previous  sheep-feeding,  was  amply  supplied 
with  nitrogen  and  needed  no  more  ; hence  the  extra  nitrogen 
in  the  top-dressings  could  not  “ tell.”  Indeed,  it  is  likely  that 
the  higher  produce  of  plots  5 and  8 was  in  measure  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  crop  here  stood  up,  whereas  with  the  heavier 
dressings  of  nitrogen  it  went  down,  and  did  not  ripen  so  well. 
This  is  borne  out  by  the  valuation  of  the  corn,  which  showed 
the  highest  figure  in  the  case  of  plots  5 and  8.  The  crops,  as 
already  stated,  were  a credit  to  the  farm,  but  were  not  such  as 
could  determine  an  experiment. 

In  the  mangold  experiment  in  Road  Piece  Field  much  the 
same  happened  as  with  the  barley.  Here  the  crops  again  were 
splendid  ones,  a produce  of  40  tons  per  acre  of  mangolds  on 
light  sandy  loam  being  quite  exceptional.  Plot  5,  which  had 
no  top-dressing,  gave  within  2 cwt.  of  the  highest  produce, 
this  latter  being  obtained  with  calcium  nitrate.  Nitrate  of 
soda,  which  at  one  time  during  the  period  of  growth  seemed 
to  be  the  best  crop,  gave  the  lowest  yield  but  one,  and  it  was 
clear  that  in  a season  such  as  that  of  1909  all  that  the  extra 
nitrogen  supplied  had  done  was  to  force  on  the  leaf  growth 
without  increasing  the  bulb.  Under  such  circumstances,  as 
with  the  barley  crop,  no  conclusions  could  be  drawn  from  the 
experiment  as  regards  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  different 
nitrogenous  top-dressings. 

Taking,  lastly,  the  experiment  in  Warren  Field  on  potatoes. 
Here,  too,  the  crops  were  good,  but  the  nitrogenous  top- 
dressings  did  in  each  case  exert  an  influence,  though  not  a very 
strongly  marked  one.  The  actually  greatest  increase  was 
obtained  with  sulphate  of  ammonia,  a result  previously 
experienced  on  this  farm.  There  was  an  increase  of  1 ton 
7 cwt.  per  acre  in  the  total  crop  over  plot  1 (“  standard  ” 
dressing  only)  and  of  nearly  1 ton  in  saleable  potatoes,  but  it  is 
remarkable  that  calcitim  nitrate,  while  producing  13  cwt.  less 
total  crop  per  acre,  gave  2 cwt.  more  per  acre  of  saleable 
potatoes,  and  also  less  diseased  tubers  than  on  any  of  the  other 
plots.  Between  nitrate  of  soda  and  calcium  cyanamide  there 
was  nothing  to  choose,  they  both,  however,  falling  somewhat 
below  sulpha,te  of  ammonia  and  calcium  nitrate. 

To  sum  up,  though,  for  reasons  given,  the  experiments  with 
barley  and  with  mangolds  did  not  permit  of  definite  conclusions 
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being  drawn,  it  is  clear  from  the  other  two  sets  that  there  is 
little  to  choose  between  the  four  materials — sulphate  of 
ammonia,  nitrate  of  soda,  calcium  nitrate,  and  calcium  cyana- 
mide — so  far  as  the  efficacy  of  the  nitrogen  contained  in  them 
respectively  is  concerned.  Certainly  the  differences  are  not 
always  tending  in  the  same  direction,  nor  so  regular  as  to 
warrant  a distinct  preference  for  one  manure  over  the  other, 
provided  that  the  nitrogen  is-  obtainable  in  each  at  approxi- 
mately the  same  price  per  unit.  On  this — that  is,  their 
respective  selling  prices — the  preference  for  one  or  the  other 
will  depend,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  these  prices  will 
in  the  future  be.  An  objection  to  calcium  nitrate  is  its 
tendency  to  take  up  moisture  and  the  consequent  difficulty 
of  keeping ; on  the  other  hand,  because  of  the  lime  it 
contains,  it  will  be  specially  useful  on  land  poor  in  lime.  As 
regards  calcium  cyanamide,  it  is  the  most  troublesome  of  the 
four  materials  to  handle,  and  will  not  mix  well  with  other 
manures.  It  has  a pungent  smell,  and  the  fine  dust  is 
objectionable  if  it  blows  about.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  new  materials  leave  any  residue  in  the  land  for  a subsequent 
crop,  and  this  is  being  tried  with  the  foregoing  plots  in  1910. 

Experiments  with  Magnesia  on  Potatoes. 

( Warren  Field),  1909. 

Table  XIII.,  page  385,  besides  giving  the  results  of  the 
application  of  nitrogenous  top-dressings  to  the  potato  crop, 
puts  out  also  the  results  obtained  from  using  magnesia  in 
different  forms  on  potatoes.  The  different  forms  used  were  : 
(1)  Magnesia  itself  (MgO)  at  the  rates  of  3 cwt.  and  6 cwt.  per 
acre  ; (2)  carbonate  of  magnesia,  3 cwt.  and  6 cwt.  per  acre  ; 
(3)  magnesian  lime,  6 cwt.  per  acre  ; (4)  magnesian  limestone, 
finely  ground,  10  cwt.  per  acre.  Magnesian  limestone,  it  may 
be  said,  is  carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and 
the  magnesian  lime  used  was  the  same  material  after  burning. 
The  applications  were  given  early  in  May,  just  before  the 
“ sets  ” were  planted.  The  “ standard  ” manurial  dressing 
(dung,  superphosphate,  and  sulphate  of  potash)  was  given  in 
all  cases  alike. 

During  the  period  of  growth  it  Avas  noticed  that  plot  7 
(magnesia  6 cwt.  per  acre)  looked  decidedly  inferior  to  plot  6 
(magnesia  3 cwt.  per  acre).  An  examination  of  the  weights 
given  in  Table  XIII.  shows  that  in  every  case  the  produce  of 
plots  to  which  magnesia  in  any  form  had  been  given  fell  below 
that  of  the  “ standard  ” dressing  only.  The  decrease  was  most 
marked  in  plot  7 (magnesia  6 cwt.  per  acre),  and,  speaking 
generally,  the  plot  to  which  the  higher  quantity  of  magnesia, 
in  one  form  or  another,  had  been  given,  fell  below  the 

0 c 2 
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corresponding  one  less  heavily  dressed.  This  experiment  would 
not  seem,  therefore,  to  bear  out  the  conclusions  obtained  at  the 
farm  in  1908,  nor  those  conducted  in  Scotland,  which  indicated 
that  carbonate  of  magnesia  would  be  a useful  dressing  for 
potatoes.  The  matter  is,  however,  one  that  requires  longer 
and  careful  inquiry,  and  will  be  followed  up  at  the  Woburn 
farm. 


Rainfall 

AT  Woburn  Experimental  Station, 

1909. 

(292  ft.  above  sea  level.) 

1909 

1909 

In. 

In. 

January 

0-66 

July 

2-88 

February  . 

0A2 

August 

2-30 

March 

2-42 

September 

2-26 

April . 

1-47 

October  . 

405 

May  . 

1-52 

November 

0-71 

June  . 

3-88 

December 

2-62 

Total  . 

2519 

POT-CULTURE  EXPERIMENTS,  1908.  * 

The  work  at  the  Pot-culture  Station  in  1908  embraced  the 
following  : — 

1.  Hills’  Experiments  — the  influence  of  lithium  and 
potassium  salts  on  wheat. 

2.  Green-manuring  experiments. 

3.  Experiments  on  the  influence  of  magnesia  in  soils. 

4.  Experiments  with  fertilisers  on  Fen  soil. 

5.  Experiments  with  the  acid  soil  of  Plot  2a — continuous 
barley  (Stackyard  Field). 

6.  Experiments  on  the  inoculation  of  leguminous  crops. 

1.  Hills'  Experiments — the  influence  of  Lithium  and 
Potassium  Salts  on  Wheat. 

In  the  1907  experiments  it  was  found  that  lithium  salts, 
even  when  used  in  quantity  supplying  to  the  soil  only  ’0075 
per  cent,  of  the  metal  lithium,  proved  injurious.  Accordingly, 
in  1908,  the  quantity  of  lithium  was  reduced  by  one  half,  viz., 
to  -00375  per  cent.  The  respective  salts  used  were  the  chloride, 
carbonate,  and  nitrate,  and  these  were  severally  mixed  with 
soil  subsequently  filled  into  earthenware  pots,  each  holding 
about  40  lb.  of  soil.  There  were  two  pots  in  each  set.  Along 
with  this  experiment  was  a similar  one  with  potash  salts,  the 
chloride,  sulphate,  carbonate,  and  nitrate  being  respectively 
used.  These  salts  were  given  in  quantity  to  supply  the  soil 
in  each  case  with  -0075  per  cent,  of  the  metal  potassium. 
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“Square  Head’s  Master”  wheat,  previously  dressed  with  hot 
water,  was  sown  on  Noveinber  28,  1907.  The  seed  germinated 
well,  in  no  case  less  than  83  per  cent,  of  the  seed  coming  up. 
The  first  change  to  be  noticed  was  that,  by  the  middle  of 
March,  1908,  the  plants  to  which  lithium  chloride  had  been 
given  assumed  a very  sichly  look,  the  foliage  turning  very 
yellow.  With  lithium  sulphate  the  effect  was  of  the  same 
kind,  though  not  so  marked,  while  the  plants  treated  with 
lithium  carbonate  suffered  most.  Those  grown  with  lithium 
nitrate  had  a darker  colour  than  the  rest,  but  did  not  look  well. 
With  potash  salts,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  sets  throve,  and  the 
nitrate  one,  though  not  at  first  looking  so  well,  improved 
greatly  later  on  and  seemed  to  be  the  best  of  the  series. 

The  wheat  came  into  ear  on  June  23  in  the  case  of  the 
potash  salts,  and  a few  days  later  where  the  lithium  salts  were 
used.  When  the  produce  was  weighed,  the  following  results 
were  obtained  : — 


Corn 

Straw 

Weight 

Percentage 
of  untreated 

Weight 

Percentage 
of  untreated 

No  treatment 

Grammes 

29-40 

Per  cent. 
100-00 

Grammes 

47-92 

Per  cent. 
100-00 

Lithium  chloride. 

19-37 

65-90 

25-16 

52-50 

Lithium  sulphate 

17-65 

60-00 

23-79 

49-60 

Lithium  carbonate 

14-73 

50-30 

19-66 

41-00 

Lithium  nitrate  . 

21-82 

74-50 

31-16 

65-10 

No  treatment 

29-40 

100-00 

47-92 

100-00 

Potassium  chloride 

29-80 

101-40 

46-95 

97-90 

Potassium  sulphate 

29-10 

99-01 

50-08 

104-50 

Potassium  carbonate  . 

26-56 

90-30 

43-00 

89-70 

Potassium  nitrate 

31-37 

106-70 

48-14 

100-40 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  in  every  case  where 
lithium  salts  were  used  there  was  an  injurious  influence,  this 
being  most  marked  with  the  carbonate  and  least  with  the 
nitrate.  With  potash  salts  a tendency  in  this  same  direction 
was  shown  with  the  carbonate,  but  with  none  of  the  other 
salts.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  when  even  as  little  as 
•00375  parts  of  lithium  are  present  in  100  parts  of  soil,  a harm- 
ful influence  will  be  exerted  on  a wheat  crop.  The  experiments 
will  be  continued  with  even  smaller  quantities  of  lithium. 

2.  Green-manuring  Experiment. 

This  experiment  was  devised  with  the  object  of  explaining 
the  seemingly  anomalous  results  obtained  in  the  green-manuring 
experiments  in  Lansome  Field  (see  page  375),  where,  for  a 
number  of  years  a better  corn  crop  has  followed  the  ploughing- in 
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of  a non-leguminous  crop  like  mustard  than  that  obtained  by 
ploughing  in  a leguminous  crop  like  tares.  Observations  of 
the  field  experiments  had  shown  that  the  tare  soil  was  rendered 
darker  in  colour  but  looser  in  texture  than  the  mustard  soil, 
but  tha+,  though  richer  in  organic  matter  and  nitrogen,  these 
were,  for  some  reason,  not  rendered  available  for  the  use  of  the 
succeeding  corn  crop.  Pot-culture  experiments  in  1907  had 
further  shown  that  the  question  of  water  supply  to  the  crops 
was  a factor  in  the  case,  for,  when  the  tare  soil  was  liberally 
supplied  with  water,  and  not  left,  as  in  the  field,  to  depend 
on  the  rainfall  alone,  then  a better  corn  crop  was  obtained 
after  the  ploughing-in  of  tares  than  of  mustard. 

These  considerations  led  to  the  pot-culture  experiments  of 
1908  taking  the  form  of  seeing  whether  the  addition  of  colloidal 
substances  to  the  soil  would  have  the  effect  of  altering  its 
physical  condition  and  of  enabling  it  to  retain  moisture  better. 
With  this  object  soil  was  taken  direct  from  the  plots  in  Lansome 
Field  on  which  tares  and  mustard  respectively  had  been  grown 
and  ploughed-in  green  in  1907.  Silicate  of  alumina,  silicate 
of  soda,  and  kaolin  were  respectively  added  to  the  soil  in 
quantity  such  that  100  parts  of  the  soil  contained  0’25  parts  of 
each  added  material.  Each  experiment  was  in  duplicate,  and 
each  pot  held  34  lb.  of  soil,  the  materials  being  thoroughly 
incorporated  with  the  whole  of  the  soil.  In  addition  to  the 
use  of  the  colloidal  substances  named,  further  trials  were  made 
with  ground  lime  and  with  magnesia  (MgO),  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  whether  these  substances  would  show  any  difference, 
on  the  two  kinds  of  soil,  as  regards  their  power  of  breaking 
down  the  organic  matter  and  rendering  the  nitrogen  available 
for  the  use  of  the  corn  crop.  The  quantities  of  these  used 
were  the  same  as  in  the  other  cases,  viz.,  0‘25  per  cent,  on  the 
soil. 

Wheat  was  the  crop  grown,  and  the  principal  differences 
during  the  period  of  growth  were  carefully  noted.  With 
silicate  of  alumina  the  results  were  of  a most  striking  nature  ; 
the  crops  on  both  the  tare  and  the  mustard  soil  assumed  a 
much  darker  colour  than  in  any  other  case,  indicating,  seem- 
ingly, that  nitrogen  had  been  rendered  available.  They  were 
far  in  advance  of  the  others  throughout,  this  being  especially 
the  case  with  the  tare  soil.  Silicate  of  soda  gave  a much 
smaller  increase,  more  marked  with  the  tare  soil,  but  in  the 
case  of  the  mustard  soil  the  surface  seemed  to  “ set  ” hard,  and 
this  prevented  free  growth.  Kaolin  had  in  each  case  an 
indifferent  result.  The  influence  of  lime  was  strikingly  shown 
also,  though  not  as  decidedly  as  with  silicate  of  alumina,  and 
it  seemed  that  here,  too,  the  organic  matter  had  been  broken 
down  and  rendered  available.  The  effect  was  more  marked. 
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however,  on  the  mustard  than  on  the  tare  soil.  Lastly,  mag- 
nesia had  a peculiar  effect ; on  the  tare  soil  it  produced  a 
slight  increase,  but  a diminution  with  the  mustard  soil.  The 
wheat  came  into  ear  on  June  9,  1908,  and  harvesting  was  done 
on  August  18.  The  following  table  gives  the  principal  results 
obtained,  the  untreated  tare  soil  being  taken  as  the  basis  of 
comparison  : — 


Tare  Soil 

Mustard  soil 

Corn 

Straw 

Com 

Straw 

Weight 

Percent- 
age of 
untreated 

Weight 

Percent- 
age of 
untreated 

Weight 

Percent- 
age of 
untreated 

Weight 

Percent- 
age of 
untreated 

G-rms. 

Per  cent. 

Gnus. 

Per  cent. 

Grms. 

Per  cent. 

Grms. 

Per  cent. 

No  treatment 

11-67 

100 

1811 

100 

11-85 

101 

18-27 

101 

Silicate  of  alumina  . 

4913 

421 

80-86 

446 

40-68 

348 

69-16 

382 

Kaolin  .... 

. 19-02 

103 

17-68 

97 

11-71 

100 

17-20 

95 

Silicate  of  soda  . 

22-03 

188 

41-45 

229 

21-61 

185 

31-37 

173 

Ground  lime  (caustic) 

24-94 

213 

46-32 

255 

31-58 

270 

53-06 

293 

Magnesia  (caustic)  . 

17-10 

146 

47-80 

264 

5-75 

49 

18-74 

11)3 

Taking  these  figures,  it  is  seen  that  the  result  of  adding 
to  the  soil  a colloidal  substance  like  silicate  of  alumina 
resulted  in  a very  large  gain,  and  that  this  was  more  marked 
with  the  tare  soil  than  the  mustard.  > Silicate  of  soda  also  gave 
an  increase,  though  not  so  large,  while  kaolin  had  no  effect. 
It  would  appear  from  this  that  the  altered  condition  of  the 
soil,  which  silicate  of  alumina  would  tend  to  produce, 
was  an  important  element  in  bringing  out  the  benefit  of  the 
previous  green-manuring,  as  well  as  the  superiority  of  the  tare- 
manuring.  This  would  show,  accordingly,  that  the  greater 
consolidation  of  the  tare  soil,  and  the  consequent  change  in  its 
physical  condition  (which,  further,  would  result  in  moisture 
being  retained  more  freely),  was  material  to  the  bringing  out 
of  the  value  of  the  ploughing-in  of  the  tare  crop. 

Passing  to  the  use  of  lime  and  magnesia,  it  would  appear 
that  lime  had  in  each  case  been  effectual  in  breaking-down  and 
rendering  the  organic  matter  available,  but  that  magnesia  had 
not  produced  a satisfactory  result. 

3.  Experiments  on  the  influence  of  Magnesia  in  Soils. 

Previous  experiments  having  shown  that  magnesia,  when 
applied  as  such  to  the  soil  of  Stackyard  Field,  produced 
very  marked  effects  on  the  wheat  crop  according  as  the  pro- 
portion of  magnesia  to  lime  in  the  soil  was  increased,  it  was 
determined  to  see  whether  this  held  good  with  regard  to  the 
insoluble  forms  only,  and  also  to  test  what  would  be  the  effect 

^ Subsequent  to  the  writing  of  the  above,  it  has  been  found  that  the 
silicate  of  alumina  used  was  not  pure,  and  this  may  possibly  necessitate  some 
modification  of  the  conclusions  come  to. 
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of  using  magnesia  in  the  form  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  and  as 
the  mineral  dolomite  (carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of 
magnesia)  the  latter  of  which  is  commercially  obtainable.  The 
soil  of  Stackyard  Field  contains  ’40  per  cent,  of  lime  and  -20 
per  cent,  of  magnesia,  and  it  had  been  found  that,  by  adding 
magnesia  (MgO)  so  as  to  bring  the  proportion  of  magnesia  in 
the  soil  above  that  of  the  lime  contained,  the  crop  was  increas- 
ingly diminished,  the  character  of  the  roots  altered,  while  the 
grain  underwent  an  entire  change  from  “ soft  ” or  “ starchy  ” 
wheat  to  “ hard  ” or  “ glutinous  ” wheat. 

The  materials  added  to  the  soil  in  this  experiment  were  : — 
(1)  lime  and  magnesia  ; (2)  carbonate  of  magnesia ; (3)  sul- 
phate of  magnesia;  (4)  dolomite,  finely  ground  ; (5)  lime  from 
dolomite.  The  experiments  were  in  duplicate.  Wheat 
(“Square  Head’s  Master”)  was  sown  on  November  28,  1907, 
and  came  up  well  in  all  the  sets.  At  first,  where  magnesia  had 
been  added,  the  crop  did  not  seem  to  thrive,  but  it  improved 
later  ; the  ground  dolomite  set  also  at  first  looked  better  than 
the  dolomite  lime  set,  but  this  position  was  reversed  later.  The 
one  set  that  did  not  look  well  was  that  where  the  soluble  salt, 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  had  been  used,  the  crop  being  of  much 
lighter  colour.  In  all  cases  magnesia  seemed  to  retard  the 
ripening,  as  the  untreated  sets  were  ready  for  harvesting  on 
August  13,  the  others  not  until  August  17.  The  harvest  results 
were — 


Corn 

Stra-vv 

Weight 

Percentage 

of 

untreated 

Weight 

Percentage 

of 

untreated 

No  treatment 

Grammes 

30-54 

Per  cent. 
100 

Grammes 

52-96 

Per  cent. 
100 

^ Lime  and  magnesia  added  . 

41-87 

137 

64-81 

122 

' Carbonate  of  magnesia  added 

42-83 

140 

72-00 

135 

'Sulphate  of  magnesia  added. 

' Dolomite  (finely  ground)  added 

26-61 

86 

63-26 

100 

34-84 

114 

69-23 

112 

'Lime  from  dolomite  added  . 

42-69 

139 

69-88 

132 

1 The  soil,  after  mixing,  containing  in  each  case,  CaO  ’80  per  cent.  MgO  "40  per  cent. 


From  this  experiment,  taken  in  conjunction  with  others,  it  is 
clear  that  magnesia  in  the  form  of  the  sulphate  (a  readily  soluble 
salt),  does  not  act  beneficially,  but  that  in  the  insoluble  forms 
magnesia  may  be  used  with  advantage  so  long  as  the  proportion 
of  magnesia  in  the  soil,  subsequent  to  the  addition,  is  not  in 
excess  of  the  lime.  The  results  from  addition  of  magnesia  itself, 
of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  of  burnt  dolomite  (magnesian 
lime)  were  much  alike,  but  the  ground  magnesian  limestone 
(dolomite)  would  seem  to  be  too  slow-acting. 
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More  striking,  however,  were  the  results  produced  on  the 
grain.  Whereas,  on  examination  of  this,  after  harvest,  the 
wheat  from  the  untreated  and  from  the  ground  dolomite  sets 
was  found  to  be  almost,  or  entirely,  “starchy”  in  character,  in 
every  other  case  where  there  had  been  a marked  increase  in 
the  crop  the  grain  was  decidedly  glutinous.  Analyses  of  the 
grain  were  made  and  gave  the  following  percentages  of 
nitrogen  : — 

Nitrogen  in  grain 
per  cent. 


No  treatment  ......  1‘19 

Lime  and  magnesia  .....  1'58 

Carbonate  of  magnesia  . . . . 1'33 

Sulphate  of  magnesia 1'33 

Dolomite  (ground)  . . . . . 1'22 

Lime  from  dolomite  . . . . . 1 36 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  grain  from  the  sets  (untreated 
and  dolomite  added),  which  gave  the  least  increase  of  crop, 
showed  also  the  lowest  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the  grain. 

4.  Experiments  with  Fertilisers  on  Fen  soil. 

The  black  fen  soil  of  the  Isle  of  Ely  is  very  rich  in 
nitrogenous  organic  matter,  and,  in  consequence,  it  is  unusual 
to  use  on  it  any  nitrogenous  artificial  manure,  lest  the  crop 
“ go  down.”  The  present  experiment  was  devised  with  a view 
of  seeing  whether  small  dressings  of  nitrogenous  manures  in 
conjunction  with  minerals  would  be  advantageous,  and  also  if 
they  would  bring  about  the'  better  consolidation  of  the  soil, 
this  often  being  rendered  too  loose  by  the  continued  use  of 
farmyard  manure.  It  was  also  believed  that  the  large  stores 
of  nitrogenous  organic  matter  in  the  soil  were  but  imperfectly 
utilised,  through  their  being  but  slowly  broken  down,  and  it 
was  thought  possible  that  artificial  manuring  might  hasten  this. 
The  following  were  the  different  treatments  tried  per  acre  : — 

(a)  No  treatment. 

(h)  4 cwt.  superphosphate,  1 cwt.  sulphate  of  potash. 

(c)  1 cwt.  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

{d)  Nitrate  of  soda  = 1 cwt.  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

(e)  4 cwt.  superphosphate,  1 cwt.  sulphate  of  potash,  1 cwt. 
sulphate  of  ammonia. 

(/)  4 cwt.  superphosphate,  1 cwt.  sulphate  of  pbtash,  1 cwt. 
nitrate  of  soda. 

{g)  4 cwt.  superphosphate,  4 cwt.  kainit,  1 cwt.  nitrate  of 
soda. 

(K)  Soil  mixed  with  -10  per  cent,  magnesia  (MgO). 

In  this  experiment  the  mineral  manures  were  mixed  with  the 
top  layer  of  soil  (as  would  be  the  case  in  practice),  and  the  nitro- 
genous manures  were  applied  as  top- dressings  in  May,  1908. 
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Magnesia  was  mixed,  with  the  entire  mass  of  soil  used  in  the 
pot.  Barley  (“  Malster  ”)  was  sown  April  3,  1908.  Before  the 
application  of  the  top-dressing  the  influence  ot  superphosphate 
and  kainit  told  markedly.  The  crop  was  harvested  August  1.5. 
In  every  case  there  was  a gain  over  the  untreated  lots,  as 
represented  in  the  following  table  : — 


No  treatment  ....... 

Grain 
per  cent. 
100 

Straw 
per  cent. 
100 

Superphosphate  and  sulphate  of  potash  . 

123 

133 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  ..... 

129 

113 

Nitrate  of  soda  ...... 

127 

129 

Superphosphate,  sulphate  of  potash,  sulphate 
of  ammonia  ...... 

159 

152 

Superphosphate,  sulphate  of  potash,  nitrate  of 
soda  ........ 

154 

154 

Superphosphate,  kainit,  nitrate  of  soda  . 

177 

153 

Magnesium  oxide  ...... 

118 

117 

Thus,  from  the  use  of  either  minerals  alone,  or  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  or  nitrate  of  soda  alone,  there  was  a gain  of  from 
23  per  cent  to  29  per  cent,  in  corn,  while,  by  using  in  conjunc- 
tion superphosphate,  sulphate  of  potash,  and  either  sulphate  of 
ammonia  or  nitrate  of  soda,  the  gain  was  increased  to  54 — 59 
per  cent,  of  corn  and  52-54  per  cent,  of  straw.  The  substitu- 
tion of  kainit  for  sulphate  of  potash  raised  the  gain  to  77  per 
per  cent,  in  corn,  but  the  grain  was  not  of  such  good  quality. 
The  best  quality  grain  was  obtained  by  using  superphosphate, 
sulphate  of  potash,  and  sulphate  qf  ammonia.  With  magnesia 
the  gain  was  only  small,  but  the  quality  of  corn  was  improved. 

It  would  seem,  accordingly,  that  on  such  land  as  this  a 
general  manuring  of  mineral  and  nitrogenous  materials  would 
answer  well,  despite  the  richness  of  the  soil  in  nitrogen. 

5.  Experiments  on  the  Acid  Soil  of  Plot  2. — Continuous 
Barley  {Stackyard  Field). 

The  object  in  this  exjDeriment  was  to  see  whether  the  acidity 
produced  in  the  soil  of  land  continuously  manured  with 
sulphate  of  ammonia  could  be  removed  by  the  application  of  any 
material,  and  the  soil  then  be  available  for  crop-growing.  In 
1908  the  following  materials  were  tried  : — Sulphate  of  iron, 
sulphate  of  copper,  pyrogallic  acid,  animal  charcoal.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  go  into  details  of  the  applications,  save  to  say  that 
when  barley  was  subsequently  grown  in  the  pots  none  of  the 
materials  used  were  successful  in  destroying  the  injurious 
effects  of  the  acidity  and  producing  anything  like  a crop,  with 
the  single  exception  of  animal  charcoal,  which  was  given  to 
the  extent  of  TO  per  cent,  of  the  soil  weight.  Even  here  it  is 
open  to  question  to  what  the  action  of  the  animal  charcoal  was 
due,  and  whether  the  lime  in  it  may  not  have  exerted  an 
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influence.  But  it  is  clearly  brought  out  that  any  attempt  in 
the  direction  of  destroying  the  soil  acidity  by  the  use  of 
oxidising  materials  would  not  be  successful. 


6.  Experiments  on  the  Inoculation  of  Leguminous  Crops. 

(“  Nitro-hacterine  ”)• 

Together  with  the  field  experiments  conducted  in 
Stackyard  Field  (see  page  377)  there  were  others,  in  1908, 
carried  out  at  the  Pot-culture  Station.  The  crops  tried  were 
(1)  ordinary  white  clover,  (2)  mammoth  white  clover,  (3)  red 
clover,  (4)  lucerne.  The  appropriate  culture  material  (“  nitro- 
bacterine  ”))  for  each  crop  was  obtained  direct  from  Professor 
Bottomley,  and  was  used  strictly  in  accordance  with  his 
directions.  The  seed  was  sown  on  June  16,  1908.  There  was 
little  difference  to  be  noticed  between  the  inoculated  and  not- 
inoculated  sets,  but  on  the  weighings  being  taken  of  the  first 
cuttings,  these  yielded  in  green  produce  : — 


Ordinary  white  clover 
Mammoth  „ ,, 

Red  clover 
Lucerne 


Not  inoculated.  Inoculated. 
Grammes  Grammes 

. 211-6  237-1 

. 204-3  227-1 

. 211-0  215-6 

76-4  72-9 


There  was  thus  a slight  increase  in  most  cases  as  the  result  of 
the  inoculation,  but  this  was  too  small  to  allow  of  any  clear 
deductions  being  drawn,  in  view  especially  of  the  fact  that  the 
results  of  the  field  experiments  tended  rather  in  the  other 
direction.  The  experiments  will  be  repeated  in  1909. 

The  remainder  of  the  experimental  work  at  the  Pot-culture 
Station  in  1908  was  concerned  with  (1)  experiments  on  the 
influence  of  manganese  and  iron  sulphate  on  barley,  (2)  ex- 
periments on  the  influence  of  different  grasses  and  clovers 
when  sown  in  a corn  crop,  (3)  further  experiments  on  the 
manorial  value  of  sewage  sludge.  The  two  former  were,  for 
various  reasons,  failures  ; and  the  third,  which  was  conducted 
on  behalf  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Sewage  Disposal,  is 
fully  dealt  with  in  the  Report  of  that  Commission. 

J.  Augustus  Voelcker. 
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STATISTICS  AFFECTING  BRITISH  • 

AGRICULTURAL  INTERESTS. 

i 

As  in  previous  years,  the  information  compiled  in  the  tables 
printed  on  pp.  400-405  is  taken  from  the  official  publications 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  and  the  other 
Government  Departments  as  follows  : — Agricultural  Statistics 
for  1909,  Vol.  XLIV.,  Part  I.  ; Agricultural  Statistics  for  1908, 

Vol.  XLIII.,  Parts  I.,  II.,  and  III.  ; the  Preliminary  Statements 
as  to  Produce  of  Crops,  Acreage  and  Yield  per  Acre  for  1909  ; 
the  Annual  Statements  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  Trade 
and  Navigation  Accounts  for  December,  1909.  The  data  have 
been  brought  up  to  date  by  the  inclusion  of  the  figures  for  1909, 
some  of  the  tables  having  been  supplied  in  manuscript  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland  also  kindly 
supplied  tables  in  manuscript  such  as  were  printed  in  previous 
year’s  Journals,  but  which,  owing  to  the  reduction  in  the  space 
allotted  in  the  Journal  this  year,  it  has  been  found  impossible 
to  utilise  in  full.  Their  offices  are  at  4,  Upper  Merrion  j 

Street,  Dublin,  and  they  publish  yearly  a Report  of  the  Pro-  j 

ceedings  under  the  Diseases  of  Animals  Acts  (price  ^\d.) 
which  gives  the  imports  of  animals  between  Great  Britain  and  I 
Ireland  ; Agricultural  Statistics,  Ireland  (price  9J.),  and  the  ! 
Return  of  Prices  of  Crops,  Live  Stock,  and  other  Irish  Agri- 
cultural Produce,  all  of  which  give  useful  statistical  infor- 
mation. Those  who  may  wish  for  information  such  as  was 
supplied  in  previous  volumes  and  which  is  omitted  in  the 
present  one,  are  referred  to  the  publications  mentioned  above. 

Acreage  of  Crops. 

In  the  first  of  the  general  tables  “ Acreage  under  Crops 
and  Grass  and  number  of  Live  Stock  on  June  4,  1909  and 
1908,”  will  be  found  a summary  for  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  this  is  included  the  data  for  Ireland  and  the  Channel 
Islands,  for  the  details  of  which  the  statistics  themselves 
must  be  consulted.  The  whole  area  dealt  with  is  nearly 
47,000,000  acres  of  crops  and  grass  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  total  having  decreased  by  116,000  acres  since  the  year 
1908. 

We  may  note  that  in  the  past  year,  the  acreage  under  crops 
and  grass  in  Great  Britain,  which  was  nearly  32,200,000,  was 
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less  by  28,000  acres  than  in  the  previous  year,  and  less  by  a 
quarter  of  a million  acres  than  in  1900.  There  was,  how- 
ever, an  increase  of  108,500  acres  in  corn  crops  since  the 
previous  year. 

Looking  now  to  England  alone,  we  find  that  the  acreage 
under  crops  and  grass  diminished  by  19,400  acres  since  the 
year  before,  but  the  corn  crops  covered  an  area  greater  than 
in  any  year  since  1902,  and  105,600  acres  in  excess  of  the 
area  devoted  to  them  in  1908.  The  great  increase  last  year 
was  in  Wheat,  which  took  up  an  additional  area  of  185,000 
acres,  an  advance  of  nearly  12  per  cent,  on  the  total  area  of 
the  previous  year.  There  were  also  substantial  increases  in 
the  acreage  of  Beans  and  Peas,  while  there  was  a decrease- 
of  115,000  acres,  or  nearly  6 per  cent.,  in  Oats  and  a slight 
falling  off  in  Barley. 

The  Permanent  Grass  increased  in  the  same  season  by 

11.000  acres  in  England.  This  is  less  than  one  thousandth 
of  its  area,  whereas  in  the  previous  year  it  had  increased  by 

93.000  acres,  or  more  than  eight  times  as  much.  There  were 
also  increases  in  Scotland  and  Wales,  making  the  total  in- 
crease in  Great  Britain  up  to  36,500  acres. 

The  acreage  of  Potatoes  increased  last  year  by  14,446  acres, 
or  about  one-half  per  cent.,  in  England,  and  by  13,356  acres, 
or  about  one-third  per  cent.,  in  Great  Britain. 

Turnips  and  Swedes  showed  slight  increases  (about  one- 
half  per  cent.),  both  in  England  and  in  Great  Britain  taken 
as  a whole.  In  Scotland  there  was  a very  slight  decrease. 

The  acreage  of  Mangold,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  a sub- 
stantial increase  of  27,550  acres,  or  6'6  per  cent.,  in  England. 
The  area  given  to  it  in  both  Scotland  and  Wales  is  quite  small. 

To  take  a general  view  of  the  arable  land  as  a whole,  we 
find  that  corn  crops  occupy  over  51  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated 
area  of  England  and  42  per  cent,  of  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  area  of  arable  land  in  England  is  54  per 
cent,  of  the  total  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Of  the  area  under  Corn  Crops  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
4,038,400  acres,  or  over  47  per  cent.,  were  under  Oats  which, 
as  stated  above,  decreased  substantially  since  the  previous 
year.  Taking  England  alone,  the  percentage  of  the  corn 
crops  area  under  oats  was  under  thirty-four,  and  the  decrease 
since  the  previous  year  amounted  to  118,900  acres,  or  6 per 
cent,  of  the  area.  Wheat,  which  occupied  just  under  25  per 
cent,  of  the  acreage  under  corn  crops  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  over  31  per  cent,  of  that  in  England  showed  an  increase 
of  no  less  than  185,500  acres  in  the  year  in  England,  where 
its  acreage  was  greater  than  it  had  been  since  1900,  when  it 
was  10,000  acres  larger. 
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In  the  case  of  the  other  crops  in  England,  Barley  had 
practically  the  same  acreage  as  the  year  before,  Oats  had 
decreased  by  119,000  acres,  or  over  6 per  cent.,  while  there 
were  substantial  increases  in  Beans  and  Peas,  and  a good 
proportionate  increase  in  Rye  which,  however,  only  takes 
up  under  50,000  acres. 

Live  Stock  Returns. 

There  was  an  increase  this  year  of  12,500  Horses,  used  for 
agricultural  purposes,  which  is  about  the  same  as  the  increase 
in  the  previous  year  (1908).  The  number  of  horses  so  used 
was  higher  than  at  any  time  within  the  last  ten  years  (for 
which  alone  the  statistics  have  been  consulted),  while  the 
number  of  unbroken  horses  is  less  than  at  any  time  during  the 
same  period.  The  total  number  of  horses  used  for  agricultural 
purposes  is  2,091,681  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  1,187,870  in 
England. 

In  Cattle  there  was  since  the  previous  year  a total  increase 
of  21,886  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  115,848  in  Great 
Britain,  while  that  in  England  alone  was  101,867.  There  was 
thus  a decrease  of  93,962  cattle  in  Ireland,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and 
the  Channel  Islands.  There  was  an  increase  of  1,760  in 
Scotland,  and  of  12,221  in  Wales. 

The  total  number  of  cattle  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  now 
11,760,678,  of  which  5,100,145  are  in  England. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  Sheep  was  506,433  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  while  that  in  England  was  532,937.  In 
Scotland  there  was  a decrease  of  111,230,  and  in  Wales  an 
increase  of  73,982.  The  total  now  stands  at  31,838,833  for 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  11,494,812  for  England.  Pigs 
decreased  in  the  United  Kingdom  by  512,926,  and  in  England 
by  382,803,  while  outside  Great  Britain,  which  we  may  take, 
practically,  as  Ireland,  they  decreased  by  over  70,000.  The 
decrease  in  the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  about  12.6  per 
cent.  Roughly,  that  is  to  say,  that  there  were  only  six  pigs 
where  the  year  before  there  were  seven. 

Produce  Returns. 

This  year  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  have 
most  kindly  supplied  tables  required  in  the  actual  form  in 
which  they  are  printed  in  the  Journal.  For  this  we  beg  to 
tender  our  best  thanks.  From  the  tables  the  following  general 
conclusions  may  be  drawn  : — 

The  Wheat  crop  in  England  and  Wales  showed  an  increase 
in  1909  over  that  of  the  year  before  of  no  less  than  1,082,295 
quarters,  or  over  17  per  cent.,  and  amounted  to  7,680,297 
quarters.  It  was  nearly  200,000  quarters  better  than  the 
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crop  of  1906,  which  was  followed  by  two  years  of  decreasing 
harvests.  The  produce  per  acre  in  England  was  33'61  bushels, 
an  increase  of  .2‘22  bushels  per  acre  over  the  average  of  the 
preceding  ten  years. 

Barley  also  showed  a great  increase  in  1909.  The  produce 
was  7,617,320  quarters,  giving  an  advance  of  777,265  quarters, 
or  over  11^  per  cent,  above  that  of  the  previous  year.  The 
increase  per  acre  was  3'79  bushels,  and  the  average 
yield  36’61. 

Oats,  on  the  other  hand,  showed,  in  England,  a decrease 
of  230,000  quarters,  or  just  over  2‘3  per  cent,  since  1908,  and 
of  1,703,000  quarters  since  1907.  This  was  due  to  decrease 
of  acreage,  the  production  last  year  averaging  36‘61  bushels  per 
acre,  as  against  32‘82  in  1908.  In  Scotland  there  was  at  the 
same  time  an  increase  of  production.  Beans  and  Peas  both 
showed  slight  improvements  of  about  one  per  cent. 

Last  year  we  recorded  a great  increase  in  the  produce  of 
Potatoes,  but  this  year  a diminution  has  to  be  noted,  amounting 
in  England  to  2'8  per  cent.  (74,250  tons).  The  total  for 
England  was  2,643,109  tons.  The  loss  in  Scotland  was 
167,613  tons,  or  all  but  16  per  cent.,  while  in  Wales  the 
decrease  was  under  one  per  cent. 

Turnips  and  Swedes  continued  to  increase  their  yield,  and 
last  year  this  increase  amounted  to  1,355,315  tons  in  Great 
Britain,  and  to  2,027,212  tons  in  England  alone.  In  Scotland 
there  was  a decrease  of  698,355  tons.  The  increase  in  England 
was  over  9 per  cent. 

Mangolds,  which  in  England  gave  9,316,314  tons,  also 
showed  a continued  increase,  which  last  year  was  559,667  tons, 
or  6‘4  per  cent.  This  increase  was  due  to  additional  acreage, 
as  the  yield  per  acre  was  a shade  under  that  of  the  previous 
year.  Scotland  and  Wales  only  produced  between  them  rather 
over  250,000  tons. 

The  produce  of  Hops  was  much  below  that  of  the  previous 
year,  having  fallen  from  470,761  cwts.  in  1908  to  214,484  cwts., 
or  by  54-5  per  cent.  The  acreage  had  decreased  from  38,921  to 
32,539,  or  by  over  16  per  cent.,  while  the  produce  per  acre  fell 
from  12T0  cwts.  to  6’59  cwts.  Kent  contains  six-tenths  of  the 
acreage  occupied  by  this  crop,  and  so  has  most  at  stake.  The 
total  yield  in  the  country  was  only  one  third  of  that  in  1905, 
and  was  less  than  any  in  the  preceding  ten  years  at  least.  Wfe 
must  remind  our  readers  that  we  only  refer  here  to  yields  of 
produce,  and  that  alterations  of  prices  jnay  have  compensated 
many  growers  for  the  short  yields. 

The  Hay  harvest  also  showed  a decrease  throughout  Great 
Britain.  In  England,  “ Hay  from  Permanent  Grass  ” yielded 
4,731,088  tons — less  by  687,968  tons,  or  12‘7  per  cent.,  than  the 
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Table  I. — Acreage  under  Crops  and  Grass;  and  Number  of 
and  Scotland,  with  totals  for  Great  Britain  and  for  the 


[Crops,  Grass,  and  Live  Stock. 

England 

Wales 

1909 

1 1908 

1909 

1908 

Total  Area  fexcluding  water) 

Acres 

32,391,997 

Acres 

4,749,651 

Total  Acreage  under  Crops  1 
and  Grass  (a)  / 

24,540,985 

24,560,399 

2,782,479 

2,787,514 

Arable  Land  ....  . 

Permanent  Grass  (a) 

10,628,990 

13,911,995 

10,659,477 

13,900,922 

729,122 
. 2,053,357 

746,709 

2,040,805 

Wheat 

Barley  or  Bere  .... 

Oats 

Rye 

Beans  

Peas  ...... 

1,734,2.36 

1,379,133 

1,839,912 

49,254 

302,653 

182,209 

1,548,732 

1,383,326 

1,958,810 

45,842 

283,661 

162,023 

39,583 

85,272 

198,528 

529 

1,376 

714 

34,573 

86,693 

201,595 

951 

1,116 

753 

Total  Coen  Crops . 

5,187,397 

5,382,394 

326,002 

325,681 

Potatoes 

Turnips  and  Swedes  . 

Mangold 

Cabbage 

Kohl-Eabi 

Rape 

Vetches  or  Tares  .... 

Lucerne 

Hops 

Small  Fruit 

Clover,  Sainfoin,  and  Grasses 
under  Rotation 

Other  Crops 

Bare  Fallow- 

405,529 

1,056,823 

442,910 

60,404 

17,644 

75,978 

127,415 

64,908 

,32,539 

78,124 

2,383,459 

119,349 

276,511 

391,083 

1,052.488 

415,360 

60,489 

17,177 

74,303 

117,502 

64,760 

38,921 

75,750 

2,556,508 

111,532 

301,210 

26,994 

58,219 

11,136 

704 

71 

4,690 

601 

385 

1,198 

292,636 

1,110 

5,376 

27,330 

57,416 

10,4,32 

717 

65 

4,642 

618 

368 

1,200 

311,387 

1,072 

5,781 

Horses  used  for  Agricultural 
purposes  (b)  . 

Unbroken  1 One  year  and  above 
Horses  f Under  one  year 

No, 

879,212 

218,234 

90,424 

No. 

866,709 

222,179 

91,014 

No, 

96,795 

41,790 

22,048 

No, 

96,827 

42,285 

22,150 

Total  of  Horses  . 

1,187,870 

1,179,902  - 

160,633 

161,262 

I In  calf  but  not  in 
Heifers  _ 

Other  Cattle : — Two  years  and 
above 

„ „ One  year  and 

under  two 

„ „ Under  one  year 

1,624,779 

448,661 

989,723 

1,018,930 

1,018,052 

1,592,919 

453,593 

1,039,191 

966,303 

946,272 

241,907 

43,719 

82,645 

181,264 

195,137 

240,160 

45,225 

84,646 

173,179 

189,241 

Total  of  Cattle  . 

5,100,145 

4,998,278 

744,672 

732,451 

Ewes  kept  for  Breeding 

Other  Sheep: — One  year  and 
above 

„ „ Under  one  year 

6,191,525 

3,585,604 

6,717,683 

5,980,125 

3,366,497 

6,612,253 

1,582,187 

831,761 

1,381„394 

1,545,507 

817,245 

1,358,608 

Total  of  Sheep  . 

16,494,812 

15,958,875 

3,795,342 

3,721,360 

Sows  kept  for  Breeding 

Other  Pigs 

268,401 

1,777,883 

315,524 

2,123,563 

32,857 

171,927 

37,510 

203,101 

Total  of  Pigs  , 

2,046,284 

2,439,087 

204,784 

240,611 

(a)  Not  including  Mountain  and  Heath  Land. 

(b)  Including  Mares  kept  for  Breeding. 
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Live  Stock,  on  June  4,  1909  and  1908,  in  England,  Wales, 
United  Kingdom. 


Scotland 

Great  Britain 

United  Kingdom,  including 
Ireland,  Isle  of  Man, 
and  the  Channel  Islands 

1909  1 

1908 

1909 

1908 

1909 

1908 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

19,070,182 

56,211,830 

76,644,480  (c) 

4,859,609 

4,863,473 

32,183,073 

32,211,386 

46,885,810 

47,001,961 

3,372,556 

3,389,331 

14,730,668 

14,795,517 

19,457,566 

19,478,399 

1,487,053 

1,474,142 

17,452,405 

17.415,869 

27,428,244 

27,523.562 

49,679 

43,428 

1,823,498 

1,626,733 

1,868,386 

1,664,860 

199,981 

197,418 

1,664,386 

1,667,437 

1,829,933 

1,824,410 

943,437 

948,513 

2,981,877 

3,108,918 

4,038,425 

4,189,378 

5,783 

5,951 

55,566 

52,744 

63,149 

60,962 

9,835 

10,247 

313,864 

295,024 

315,608 

296,918 

987 

963 

183,910 

163,739 

184;297 

164,183 

1,209,702 

1,206,520 

7,023,101 

6,914,595 

8,299,797 

8,200,711 

142,938 

143,692 

575,461 

562,105 

1,167,084 

1.161.122 

440,506 

440,993 

1,555,548 

1,550,897 

1,840,602 

1,837,997 

2.444 

1,980 

456,490 

427,772 

530,930 

500,782 

5,746 

7,914 

66,854 

69,120 

) 

19 

10 

17,734 

17,252 

} 215,064 

215,674 

6,775 

7,550 

87,443 

86,495 

j 

8,229 

7,963 

136,245 

126,083 

138,386 

128,276 

34 

28 

65,327 

6.5,156 

— 

— 

— 

— 

32,539 

38,921 

32,539 

8.9  2 

7,794 

7,930 

87,116 

84,880 

(d)  100,181 

(d)  97,570 

1,538,48() 

1,553,692 

4,214,575 

4,421,587 

6,587,772 

6,725,921 

2,635 

2,798 

123,094 

115,402 

255,826 

255,962 

7,254 

8,261 

289,141 

315,252 

289,385 

315,462 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

156,007 

155,788 

1,132,014 

1,119,324 

1,512.175 

1,501,569 

34.633 

35,345 

294,657 

299.809 

394,333 

398,780 

13,850 

13,374 

126,322 

126,538 

185,173 

188,364 

204,490 

204,507 

1,552,993 

1,545,671 

2,091,681 

2,088,713 

365,532 

364,684 

2,232,218 

2,197,763 

) 

^ 4,360,620 

4,368,365 

69,578 

67,199 

561,958 

566,017 

i 

244,847 

247,851 

1,317,215 

1,371,688 

2,346,265 

2,417,725 

273,724 

276,001 

1,473,918 

1,415,483 

2,518.485 

2,475,275 

222,484 

218,670 

1,435,673 

1,354,183 

2,535,308 

2,477,427 

1,176,165 

1,174,405 

7,020,982 

6,905,134 

• 11,760,678 

11,738,792 

3,036,764 

3,043,457 

10,810,476 

10,569,089 

12,485,137 

12,241,317 

1,413,542 

1,449,025 

5,860,907 

5,632,767 

6,668,618 

6,399,167 

2,847,959 

2,947,013 

10,947,036 

10,917,874 

12,685.078 

12,691,916 

7,328,265 

7,439,495 

27,618,419 

27,119,730 

31,838,833 

31,332,400 

15,294 

16.442 

316,552 

369,476 

438,885 

495,305 

114,,525 

127.342 

2,064,335 

2,454,006 

3,103,982 

3,560,488 

129,819 

143,784 

2,380,887 

2,823,482 

3,542,867 

4,055,793 

(c)  Figures  for  Jersey  include  Water. 

(d)  Figures  for  Ireland  include  Orchards. 
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Table  II. — Produce  of  Crops — Estimated  Total  Produce  and 
Yield  per  Acre  of  the  undermentioned  Crops  in  Great  Britain 
in  the  Year  1909,  with  Comparisons  for  1908,  and  the 
Average  Yield  per  Acre  of  the  Ten  Years  1899-1908. 


Crops 

Estimated 
total  produce 

Acreage 

Average  esti- 
mated yield 
per  acre 

Average 
of  the 
ten  years 

1899-1908 

1909 

1908 

1909 

1908 

1909 

1908 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Acres 

Acres 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

/EnKland. 

7,285,506 

6,225,181 

1,734,236 

1,548,732 

33-61 

32-16 

31-39 

Wales 

138,980 

117,010 

39,575 

34,573 

28-09 

27-08 

26-39 

Wheat  < Scotland. 

255,811 

224,701 

49,679 

43,428 

41-19 

41-39 

38-86 

l,Great  Britain 

7,680,297 

6,566,892 

1,823,490 

1,626,733 

33-69 

32-29 

31-46 

/England. 

6,340,580 

5,617,155 

1,379,133 

1,383,326 

36-78 

32-48 

32-91 

Wales 

339,839 

324,945 

85,272 

86,693 

3T88 

29-99 

31-09 

Barley  < Scotland. 

936,901 

897,955 

199,981 

197,418 

37-48 

36-39 

35-32 

l^Great  Britain 

7,617,320 

6,840,055 

1,664,386 

1,667,437 

36-61 

32-82 

33-09 

/England. 

9,763,873 

9,993,773 

1,839,912 

1,958,736 

42-45 

40-82 

41-75 

Wales 

876,457 

864,420 

198,528 

201,595 

35-32 

34-30 

34-48 

Oats  Scotland. 

4,737,867 

4,595,211 

943,437 

948,513 

40-18 

38-76 

36-60 

l^Great  Britain 

15,378,197 

15,453,404 

2,981,877 

3,108,844 

41-26 

39-77 

39-65 

/England. 

1,070,238 

1,057,467 

301,287 

282,573 

28-42 

29-94 

29-77 

Wales 

4,531 

3,714 

1,347 

1,08= 

26-91 

27-43 

26-56 

Beans  ■<  Scotland. 

42,411 

44,261 

9,172 

9,572 

36-99 

36-99 

34-78 

I^Great  Britain 

1,117,180 

1,105,442 

311,806 

293,228 

28-66 

30-16 

29-97 

/England. 

546,064 

540,404 

168,673 

153,036 

25-90 

28-24 

27-39 

Wales  ■ . 

1,934 

2,094 

708 

746 

21-86 

22-46 

21-53 

Peas  ■(  Scotland. 

2,119 

2,035 

602 

566 

28-15 

28-76 

26-67 

i^Great  Britain 

550,117 

544,533 

169,983 

'154,398 

25-89 

28-21 

27-35 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

/ England . 

2,643,109 

2,717,538 

405,529 

391,083 

6-52 

6-95 

5-83 

Wales 

150,398 

151,700 

26,994 

27,330 

5-57 

5-55 

4-98 

Potatoes-!  Scotland. 

880,946 

1,048,559 

142,938 

143,692 

6-16 

7-30 

6-09 

1. Great  Britain 

3,674,453 

3,917,618 

575,461 

562,105 

6-39 

6-97 

5-85 

/ England . 

16,543,107 

14,515,895 

1,056,823 

1,052,488 

15-65 

13-79 

12-57 

Turnins  Wales 

959,767 

933,309 

58,219 

57,416 

16-49 

16-26 

14-88 

and  Scotland. 

7,620,676 

8,319,031 

440,506 

440,993 

17-30 

18-86 

15-55 

SwcJoS  Great  Britain 

25,123,550 

23,768,235 

1,555,548 

1,550,897 

16-15 

15-33 

13-49 

/England. 

9,316,314 

8,756.647 

442,910 

415,360 

21-03 

21-08 

19-70 

Wales 

211,382 

196,117 

11,136 

10,4.32 

18-98 

18-80 

17-40 

Mangold -(  Scotland. 

42,908 

42,503 

2,444 

1,980 

17-56 

21-47 

17-67 

1, Great  Britain 

9,570,604 

8,995,267 

456,490 

427,772 

20-97 

21-03 

19-62 

C-wt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Hav  / England . 

2,090,595 

2,597,094 

1,449,286 

1,626,832 

28-85 

31-93 

29-64 

from  Wales 

192,907 

228.448 

170,497 

178,537 

22-63 

25-59 

24-92 

Clover,  •!  Scotland. 

652,589 

681,242 

415,990 

426,984 

31-38 

31-91 

32-30 

&c.  iGreat  Britain 

2,936,091 

3,506,784 

2,035,773 

2,232,353 

28-84 

31-42 

29-73 

Hay  /England. 

4,731,088 

5,419,056 

4,094,162 

4,267,562 

23-11 

25-40 

24-12 

from  Wales 

484.687 

559,627 

529,567 

529,09S 

18-31 

21-15 

19-46 

Perma-  ■{  Scotland. 

216,585 

234,672 

152,965 

152,290 

28-32 

30-82 

29-72 

Grass  (.Great  Britain 

5,432,360 

6,213,355 

4,776,694 

4,948,950 

22-75 

25-11 

23-80 
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Table  III. — Estimated  Total  Production  of  Hops  in  the  Years 
1909  and  1908,  with  theAcreageand  Estimated  Average  Yield 
per  Statute  Acre,  in  each  County  of  England  in  which  Hops 
were  grown. 


Counties 

Estimated  total 
produce 

Acreage  returned  on 
4th  June 

Estimated  average 
yield  per  acrei 

1909 

1908 

1909 

1908 

1909 

1908 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Acres 

Acres 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

.East  . 

34,861 

84,469 

5,711 

7,364 

6T0 

11-47 

[ Mid.  . . . 

58,283 

118,003 

6,724 

7,900 

8-67 

14-94 

KentJ  Weald 

62,600 

108,843 

7,201 

8,711 

8-69 

12-49 

^ Total,  Kent 

155,744 

311,315 

19,636 

23,975 

7'93 

12-98 

Hants  .... 

9,444 

21,176 

1,414 

1,636 

6-68 

12-94 

Hereford 

14,966 

54,554 

4,997 

5,572 

2-99 

9-79 

Surrey  .... 

2,344 

8,021 

544 

648 

4-31 

12-38 

Sussex  .... 

15,785 

40,203 

2.775 

3,579 

5-69 

11-23 

Worcester  . 

16,123 

34,256 

3,054 

3,353 

5-28  , 

10-22 

Other  Counties^. 

78 

1,236 

119 

158 

0-66 

7-82 

Total 

214,484 

470,761 

32,539 

38,921 

6-59 

12-10 

1 The  average  yield  per  acre  is  calculated  on  the  acreage  returned  on  4th  June, 
but  as  a certain  proportion  of  that  acreage  was  not  picked,  the  yield  per  acre  on  the 
acreage  actually  picfcd  would  he  rather  higher. 

2 Gloucester  and  Salop. 


Table  IV. — Quantities  and  Values  of  Corn  Imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  undernoted  Years. 


Description 

Quantities 

Values 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1907 

1908 

1909 

Wheat  .... 

Cwt. 

97,168,000 

Cwt. 

91,132,705 

Cwt. 

97,854,825 

£ 

37,346,830 

£ 

38,295,940 

£ 

45,286,798 

Wheat  meal  and  flour 

13,297,357 

12,969,855 

11,052,540 

6,694,532 

7,075,231 

6,370,488 

Barley  .... 

19,628,620 

18,137.200 

21,556,470 

6,565,006 

6,U3,945 

7,143,849 

Oats 

10,488,290 

14,271,150 

17,840,498 

3,384,577 

4,162,775 

6,439,484 

Peas  .... 

1,245,670 

1,060,999 

1,314,149 

602,648 

538,315 

603,054 

Beans  .... 

799,569 

1,043,097 

2,171,230 

290,693 

373,018 

757,600 

Maize  .... 

53,378,950 

33,841,000 

39,362,605 

14,604,159 

10,388,061 

12,122,272 

Oatmeal  and  groats  . 

638,702 

500,698 

583,125 

479,352 

416,134 

465,118 

Maize  meal  . 

658,656 

450,410 

334,140 

213,581 

159,484 

127,751 

Other  kinds  of  com  1 
and  meal . . j 

1,588,958 

1,618,180 

1,626,296 

644,789 

682,289 

677,547 

D D 2 
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Table  V. — Average  Prices  of  British  Corn  per  Imperial 
Quarter  in  England  and  Wales,  as  ascertained  under  the 
Corn  Returns  Act,  1882,  in  each  Weelt  of  the  Year  1909. 


■Week  ended 

Wheat 

Barley 

OatB 

Week  ended 

Wheat 

Barley 

OatB 

S. 

d. 

s.  d 

S, 

d. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

January  2 . 

32 

0 

26  7 

17 

4 

July  3 . . 

42 

9 

27 

2 

21 

9 

January  9 . 

32 

9 

26  11 

17 

5 

July  10  . 

43 

0 

26 

4 

21 

8 

January  16  . 

,32 

8 

27  1 

17 

5 

July  17  . 

43 

3 

26  10 

21 

9 

January  23  . 

33 

2 

27  3 

17 

8 

July  24  . . . 

44 

0 

27 

4 

22 

5 

January  30  • 

33 

0 

27  6 

17 

9 

July  31  . 

43 

5 

24 

6 

22 

2 

February  6 . 

33 

4 

27  7 

17 

10 

August  7 

44 

9 

27 

4 

22  11 

February  13 

33 

,8 

27  8 

17 

11 

August  14  . 

44 

9 

24 

9 

21 

8 

February  20 . 

34 

1 

27  11 

18 

0 

August  21  . 

41 

6 

23 

11 

19 

8 

February  27 . 

34 

5 

28  0 

18 

0 

August  28  . 

38 

5 

24 

7 

19 

4 

March  6 

34 

10 

27  11 

18 

2 

September  4 

37 

2 

26 

3 

19 

6 

March  13 

35 

8 

28  4 

18 

2 

September  11 

34 

11 

26 

1 

18 

5 

March  20 

35 

6 

28  0 

18 

5 

September  18 

33 

6 

•26 

5 

17 

9 

March  27 

36 

0 

28  0 

18 

6 

September  25 

32 

9 

26 

8 

17 

7 

April  3 . 

36 

5 

27  10 

18 

8 

October  2 . 

32 

2 

26 

9 

17 

2 

April  10 . 

37 

4 

28  0 

18 

10 

October  9 . 

31 

8 

26 

9 

17 

0 

April  17.  . . 

38 

7 

27  8 

19 

2 

October  16  . 

31 

4 

27 

0 

17 

.0 

April  24 . 

41 

4 

28  2 

19 

9 

October  23  • 

31 

8 

27 

7 

16  11 

May  1 . 

42 

5 

27  10 

20 

0 

October  30  . 

31 

10 

27 

9 

17 

0 

May  8 . 

40 

9 

27  7 

20 

3 

November  6 

32 

5 

27 

9 

17 

0 

May  15  . 

41 

6 

27  3 

20 

6 

November  13 

32 

5 

27 

7 

17 

1 

May  22  . 

42 

8 

27  0 

20 

11 

November  20 

,32 

7 

27 

0 

17 

4 

May  29  . 

42 

6 

26  3 

21 

0 

November  27 

33 

0 

26 

8 

17 

3 

June  5 . 

43 

1 

25  7 

21 

3 

December  4 

.33 

3 

26 

1 

17 

4 

June  12  . 

42 

n 

26  10 

21 

4 

December  11 

33 

3 

25 

7 

17 

3 

June  19  . 

42 

7 

26  10 

21 

6 

December  18 

33 

2 

25 

3 

17 

4 

June  26  . 

42 

8 

27  2 

21 

7 

December  25 

33 

1 

25 

2 

17 

4 

Average  of  year . 

36  11 

26  10 

18  11 

Table  VI. — Annual  Average  Prices  per  Quarter  and  total 
Quantities  of  British  Corn  sold  in  the  Towns  in  England 
and  Wales  making  Returns  under  the  Corn  Returns 
Act,  1882,  in  the  Year  1909. 


Year  Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

8.  d. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

1909  ; 36  11 

1 

26  10 

18  11 

2,641,225 

2,699,628 

905,983 

Table  YII. — Annual  and  Septennial  Average  Prices  per 
Bushel  of  British  Corn  in  the  Year  1909,  with  the  Value 
of  lOOZ.  of  Tithe  Rent-charge. 


Year 

Annual 
average  price 

Septennial 
average  price 

Value  of 

tithe  rent-charge  of  lOOJ. 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Calculated  on 
annual 
average 

Calculated  on 
septennial 
average 

1909 

s.  d. 

4 7k 

8.  d. 

3 4^ 

8.  d. 

2 4i 

s.  d. 

3 9i 

s.  d. 

3 Oi 

s. 

2 

1 . 

£ s.  d. 
78  12  9i 

£ s.  d. 
70  7 8 
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Table  VIII. — Average  Prices  of  Fat  Cattle  per  cwt.  {Live 
Weight)  at  the  undermentioned  places  in  England  and 
Scotland,  in  each  Year  from  1902  to  1909  inclusive, 
together  with  the  Average  Prices  for  England,  Scotland 
and  Great  Britain,  compiled  from  the  Returns  received 
under  the  Markets  and  Fairs  {Weighing  of  Cattle)  Act, 
1891. 


Places 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

England  - 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Carlisle  . . ' . 

33  2 

33 

6 

31  11 

31 

6 

31  6 

32 

6 

32 

2 

33 

0 

Leeds  .... 

35  6 

34 

4 

33 

4 

32  11 

33  0 

33 

2 

33 

6 

33 

7 

Leicester  . 

35  2 

33 

6 

32 

2 

32 

9 

31  11 

32 

6 

33 

2 

34 

1 

Liverpool  . 

34  10 

32 

8 

.32 

1 

31 

3 

30  10 

32 

6 

33 

7 

34 

2 

London 

39  4 

36 

4 

35 

6 

35 

4 

34  10 

35 

9 

36 

8 

37 

7 

Newcastle 

38  10 

37 

0 

36 

2 

34 

8 

35  4 

.36 

1 

37 

1 

37 

5 

Shrewsbury 

Scotland— 

33  10 

33 

6 

31 

9 

31 

6 

31  3 

33 

4 

35 

0 

35 

0 

Aberdeen  . 

34  9 

33 

4 

32 

8 

32 

6 

32  5 

32 

8 

36 

6 

34 

5 

Dundee 

34  11 

33 

3 

32 

7 

32 

0 

31  11 

32 

8 

33 

5 

34 

0 

Edinburgh. 

37  4 

35 

5 

34  10 

33  10 

34  2 

35 

1 

36 

5 

37 

2 

Glasgow  . 

37  10 

36 

3 

35 

8 

.32 

6 

32  5 

33 

1 

34 

3 

34  10 

Perth  .... 

37  4 

35 

1 

33 

3 

34 

4 

34  6 

35 

8 

37 

0 

37  11 

England 

35  5 

34 

1 

33 

1 

.32 

8 

32  6 

33 

6 

34 

2 

34 

8 

Scotland 

36  2 

34 

6 

33 

9 

33 

0 

33  0 

33 

9 

34 

8 

35 

6 

Great  Britain  , . 

35  11 

34 

4 

33 

7 

32  11 

32  11 

33 

8 

34 

7 

35 

4 

Table  IX. — Average  Prices  of  Wool  in  each  Year  from 
1889  to  1909  inclusive. 


Year 

British 

^ 9 

w . „ 

m 

Leicester! 

Half-breds! 

Southdown' 

Lincoln!! 

-d 

IZiN^ 

Per  lb. 

Per  lb. 

Per  lb. 

Per  lb. 

Per  lb. 

Per  lb. 

Per  lb. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

1889 

H 

to 

lOi 

m 

to 

11 

lOi 

to 

121 

11 

10| 

lOi 

lOf 

1890 

10 

51 

lOi 

10| 

55 

Hi 

11 

55 

13 

11 

11 

lOf 

lOf 

1891 

n 

55 

10 

10 

55 

10| 

101 

13 

9i 

9i 

9i 

9| 

1892 

55 

9 

9i 

55 

lOi 

101 

55 

12i 

8f 

8i 

9i 

9i 

1893 

H 

55 

H 

n 

55 

lOi 

101 

55 

12 

lOi 

8i 

9i 

9i 

1894 

9 

55 

10 

H 

lOf 

9i 

12 

lOi 

8i 

9 

9| 

1895 

9^ 

55 

lot 

H 

11 

QJ, 

55 

111 

12 

8 

8i 

9i 

1896 

9| 

55 

11 

H 

55 

10| 

9i 

55 

Hi 

Hi 

8i 

Q3 

7| 

1897 

8f 

55 

10 

8i 

55 

9| 

8i 

55 

lOi 

9f 

8 

8f 

7^ 

1898 

8 

8| 

7i 

55 

8i 

8i 

55 

9| 

8f 

8f 

8f 

nf> 

*■5 

1899 

7 

55 

8 

7 

55 

8i 

7| 

11 

8i 

9| 

8 

n 

1900 

6i 

n 

6f 

8| 

8 

55 

12 

7i 

11 

8i 

81 

1901 

55 

6 

5i 

55 

n 

7i 

9i 

6i 

81 

. 6f 

7 

1902 

5 

H 

H 

55 

n 

55 

9i 

6i 

81 

6i 

7| 

1903 

6i 

6i 

n 

55 

8 

8i 

55 

Hi 

7i 

9i 

7f 

7i 

1904 

55 

9f 

n 

55 

101 

91 

55 

llj 

lOi 

10 

8i 

7f 

1905 

lit 

55 

12 

lit 

55 

12J 

Hi 

55 

13i 

12i 

lOi 

9i 

71 

1906 

19t 

55 

13 

13f 

55 

IH 

Hi 

151 

Hi 

11 

H| 

8i 

1907 

12| 

55 

12i 

12-’ 

55 

m 

131 

55 

15 

12i 

lOi 

Hf 

8f 

1908 

55 

8-S 

8i 

55 

10 

Hi 

12i 

8i 

10 

8i 

8i 

1909 

H 

55 

10 

55 

Hi 

12i 

13| 

8i 

lOi 

91 

8f 

1 Computed  from  the  prices  given  in  The  Economist  newspaper. 

2 Extracted  from  “ The  Yorkshire  Eaily  Observer  Wool  Tables.” 

s Computed  from  the  Annual  Statement  of  Trade  and  Navigation. 
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year  before.  The  yield  per  acre  fell  from  31'93  cwts.  to  28-85 
cwts.,  while  the  acreage  decreased  by  1,173,400  acres  from  the 
year  before  to  5,432,360  acres,  which  means  a fall  of  21-6  per 
cent.  In  Wales  the  percentage  of  decrease  was  13-4,  and  in 
Scotland  4-2.  Throughout  Great  Britain  the  yield  was  below 
the  average  of  the  preceding  ten  years  by  about  4 per  cent. 
“ Hay  from  Clover,  Sainfoin,  etc.,”  also  showed  a general 
reduction  in  quantity,  having  fallen  in  England  from  2,597,094 
tons  in  1908  to  2,090,595  tons  in  1909.  This  is  a decrease  of 
19-5  per  cent.  The  acreage  meantime  decreased  by  177,546 
acres,  or  nearly  11  per  cent.,  while  the  yield  per  acre  fell  from 
31-93  cwts.  to  28-85  cwts.  The  average  yield  per  acre  for  the 
preceding  ten  years  was  29-64.  In  Wales  also  this  class  of  hay 
was  deficient  in  quantity,  while  Scotland  produced  very  nearly 
as  much  as  in  the  preceding  year,  and  more  than  its  average. 


THE  WEATHER  OF  THE  PAST 
AGRICULTURAL  YEAR. 

As  a result  of  an  inquiry  conducted  some  few  years  ago  by 
Dr.  W.  N.  Shaw,  the  Director  of  the  Meteorological  Office,  it 
appeared  that  in  spite  of  any  adverse  influences  in  the  following 
seasons  a dry  autumn  is  succeeded  almost  invariably  by  a yield 
of  wheat  in  excess  of  the  average.  The  accuracy  of  the 
proposition  appears  to  have  been  confirmed  to  a large  extent  by 
the  agricultural  experiences  of  last  year.  In  the  autumn  of 
1908  there  was  a considerable  deflciency  of  rain  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  country.  The  season  was  followed  by  a changeable 
winter  and  early  spring,  with  occasional  touches  of  severe  frost. 
The  later  spring  months  were  characterised  by  much  brilliant 
weather,  but  after  May,  and  with  the  exception  of  an 
exceedingly  flne  fortnight  in  the  early  part  of  August,  the 
weather  of  the  summer  was  almost  continuously  cloudy  and 
cool.  In  spite  of  this  the  crops  appear  to  have  ripened  well,  and 
until  the  commencement  of  the  harvest  they  presented  an 
unusually  flourishing  appearance.  Much  damage  was  after- 
wards occasioned  by  frequent  heavy  rains,  which  also  caused 
serious  delay  in  reaping  operations.  Notwithstanding  all  these 
adverse  influences  the  yield  of  most  of  the  cereals  was  either 
equal  to  or  slightly  above  the  average,  a result  which  caused  no 
little  surprise  to  the  ordinary  individual  who,  smarting  under 
a recollection  of  spoilt  holidays,  regarded  the  summer  as  one  of 
the  worst  within  living  memory.  The  autumn  of  1909  was  less 
propitious  than  its  predecessor,  an  abundance  of  rain  keeping 
the  ground  in  a soddened  state,  and  interfering  greatly  with  all 
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farm  work,  so  that  the  opening  of  the  present  agricultural 
season  could  scarcely  be  regarded  as  favourable. 

The  Wintek  op  1908-9. 

The  winter  opened  with  a long  spell  of  mild  south-westerly 
breezes  and  changeable,  showery  weather,  broken  on  the  lOth 
and  11th  December  by  a rather  severe  gale  from  west  and  north- 
west, with  heavy  I'ain  in  Scotland.  Until  Christmas  time  no 
frosts  of  any  consequence  were  reported,  and  on  some  occasions 
the  mid-day  temperatures  were  unusually  high  for  the  time  of 
year,  readings  above  55“  being  reported  in  the  south  of  Ireland 
and  the  south-west  of  England  on  the  13th,  and  again, 
sporadically,  between  the  19th  and  21st.  On  Christmas 
morning,  however,  the  wind  began  to  back  to  the  south-east- 
ward, and  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  days  a stream  of  very 
cold  air  swept  over  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  Continent, 
while  heavy  snowstorms  set  in  over  nearly  the  whole  country. 
The  sharpest  frosts  were  experienced  on  the  29th  or  30th,  when 
the  sheltered  thermometer  fell  below  10“  in  many  parts  of 
central  and  southern  England,  zero  being  touched  at  Maiden- 
head, and  passed  by  1“  at  Liphook  (Hants).  On  the  surface  of 
the  snow-covered  ground  readings  below  zero  were  fairly 
common,  the  exposed  thermometer  at  Epsom  falling  8“  below 
that  level. 

The  frost  was,  however,  of  short  duration.  On  the  night  of 
December  30,  a mild  breeze  from  south  and  south-west  extended 
over  the  whole  kingdom,  and  temperature  rose  rapidljq  no 
further  frosts  of  any  severity  being  experienced  until  very 
nearly  the  middle  of  January,  and  then  only  in  Scotland. 
During  the  first  week  in  the  new  year  the  wind  was  generally 
light  and  variable,  and  the  weather  cloudy  but  fairly  mild,  but 
on  the  7th  and  8th  a cold  breeze  from  north  and  north-west 
was  accompanied  by  showers  of  snow  in  many  eastern  and 
central  districts.  After  that  a strong  current  from  south-west 
and  west  set  in  (reaching  the  force  of  a gale  on  the  13th  and 
14th),  but  in  the  latter  half  of  the  month  the  wind  was  chiefly 
from  some  southerly  quarter,  and  the  weather  dry  and  cold, 
with  thick  inland  fogs  on  the  27th  and  28th.  The  sharpest 
January  frosts  occurred  between  the  25th  and  30th,  when  the 
sheltered  thermometer  sank  below  15“  at  many  central  stations 
in  England  and  Wales.  On  the  grass  the  readings  were 
naturally  still  lower,  the  exposed  thermometer  falling  to  10“  at 
Harrogate  and  2“  at  Llangammarch  Wells,  in  Central  Wales. 

In  the  early  part  of  February  the  winds  varied  a good  deal 
in  direction  and  the  weather  was  rather  changeable,  with  heavy 
rains  in  the  north-west  of  England  between  the  2nd  and  4th. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  month  the  wind  became  easterly 
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and  north-easterly,  with  cold  weather,  and  snow  in  most  districts, 
a sharp  frost  occurring  very  generally  on  the  nights  of  the 
13th  and  14th.  In  the  closing  week  variable  airs  and  fair  dry 
weather  prevailed,  with  severe  frost  between  the  23rd  and  25th, 
when  the  thermometer  fell  below  15“  in  many  parts  of  central 
and  southern  England,  and  reached  7“  at  Wokingham.  The 
sharpest  weather  of  the  whole  season  occurred,  however,  at 
a time  when  winter  should,  in  the  ordinary  way,  have  been 
giving  place  to  spring.  In  the  first  week  in  March  frosts  and 
snowstorms  of  great  intensity  were  experienced  over  the 
country  generally,  the  sheltered  thermometer  sinking  below 
10"  in  many  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  reaching  zero  at  Marl- 
borough. At  Llangammarch  Wells,  on  the  grass,  a reading  of 
4“  below  zero  was  recorded  both  on  the  4th  and  5th. 

For  the  winter  as  a whole  the  mean  temperature  was  below 
the  average  and  the  rainfall  generally  deficient.  In  the  east 
and  north-east  of  England  only  three-fourths  of  the  normal 
quantity  was  collected,  and  in  the  midland  and  south-western 
counties  less  than  three-fourths.  Considerably  more  than  the 
average  arnoAnt  of  bright  sunshine  was  recorded  in  the  western 
and  southern  districts,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  country  the 
conditions  in  this  respect  were  about  normal. 

The  Spring  op  1909. 

The  wintry  weather  which  set  in  at  the  beginning  of 
March  continued  in  a gradually  modified  degree  until  after  the 
middle  of  the  month,  the  wind  being  generally  from  points 
between  north  and  east,  with  frequent  showers  of  snow  or 
sleet  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  country.  After  about  the  6th, 
however,  no  very  sharp  frosts  were  experienced  until  the 
nights  of  the  15tli  and  16th,  when  the  thermometer  again  fell 
to  a low  level  for  the  time  of  year.  In  the  screen  the  readings 
recorded  at  this  time  were  below  20“,  the  thermometer  at 
Wokingham  falling  to  8“ ; while  on  the  surface  of  the  grass 
a reading  as  low  as  3“  was  registered  at  Llangammarch  Wells. 
After  about  the  17th  the  wind  got  round  to  the  southward, 
and  for  the  remainder  of  March  the  weather,  though  generally 
cloudy  and  unsettled,  was  fairly  mild.  No  sign  of  genial 
spring  warmth  was,  however,  perceptible  until  the  29th,  and 
then  only  in  the  east  and  south-east  of  England,  where  the 
thermometer  rose  slightly  above  60“. 

Early  in  April  a large  anticyclone,  or  area  of  high 
barometrical  pressure,  extended  over  the  United  Kingdom 
from  the  Continent,  and  for  some  eight  or  nine  days  brilliantly 
fine  weather  prevailed  very  generally,  the  week  ending  the 
10th  being  one  of  the  sunniest  on  record.  At  many  places  in 
the  east  and  south-east  of  England  the  sun  shone  for  more 
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than  90  per  cent,  of  the  time  it  was  above  the  horizon,  and,  in 
response,  the  thermometer  rose  steadily  to  a springlike  level, 
the  maximum  shade  readings  of  the  9th  to  11th  being  slightly 
above  70°  in  many  parts  of  England,  and  as  high  as  74°  at 
Maidenhead  and  Cullompton  (Mid  Devon).  The  anticyclone 
was  then  passing  away  to  the  south-westward,  and  for  the 
remainder  of  April  the  weather  was  influenced  by  cyclonic 
areas  which  came  in  from  the  Atlantic.  Rain  was  therefore 
frequent  (during  a thunderstorm  on  the  23rd  nearly  an  inch 
fell  on  the  coasts  of  Kent),  but  substantial  intervals  of  bright 
weather  were  experienced,  and,  with  winds  mostly  from  some 
southerly  quarter,  the  temperature  was  for  some  time  above  the 
average.  Quite  at  the  close  of  the  month,  however,  a cold 
breeze  spread  down  from  the  northward,  and  on  the  29th  and 
30th  showers  of  hail  or  snow,  accompanied  in  some  places  by 
thunder,  were  reported  in  many  districts 

May  opened  with  a spell  of  weather  strikingly  similar  to 
that  experienced  early  in  April.  Under  the  influence  of  a 
large  anticyclone  which  drifted  slowly  north-eastwards  across 
western  Europe  the  sky  again  became  almost  cloudless,  and  in 
the  week  ending  the  8th  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  possible 
amount  of  bright  sunshine  was  experienced  over  central  and 
southern  England.  With  winds  mainly  from  some  easterly 
point  the  thermometer,  however,  failed  to  rise  to  any  very  high 
level,  shade  readings  above  70°  being  recorded  only  in  a few 
scattered  places.  In  the  second  week  the  wind  shifted  to  the 
northward,  and  the  weather  became  cold  and  changeable, 
snow  showers  occurring  on  the  13th  as  far  south  as  London 
and  Rothamsted,  with  sharp  night  frosts  between  the  13th  and 
15th.  Later  on  flne  bright  weather  set  in  very  generally  over 
England,  but  in  the  closing  week  the  advance  of  cyclonic  areas 
from  the  Atlantic  was  marked  by  rather  frequent  rains,  with, 
however,  a general  rise  of  temperature.  Between  the  21st  and 
23rd  shade  readings  of  80°  and  upwards  were  recorded  in 
' several  parts  of  England,  the  thermometer  touching  84°  at 
Maidenhead  on  the  21st,  and  at  Greenwich  on  the  22nd. 

For  the  spring  as  a whole  the  mean  temperature  was  rather 
above  the  average,  and  rainfall  also  in  excess,  the  wettest 
weather  being  experienced  over  our  southern  counties  and  in 
the  north-east  of  England.  Bright  sunshine  was  abundant,  the 
duration  amounting  on  an  average  to  more  than  one  hour  per 
day  in  excess  of  the  normal  in  the  eastern,  midland,  and 
north-western  counties,  and  to  about  an  hour  and  a half  per 
day  more  than  the  normal  in  the  south-east  of  England.  At 
Westminster  the  total  amount  of  sunshine  both  in  March  and 
April  was  the  largest  observed  in  those  months  since  the 
recording  instrument  was  started  in  1883. 


[Continued  on  page  412.] 
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Rainfall,  Temperature,  and  Brig’ht  Sunshine  experienced  over 
England  and  Wales  during  the  whole  of  1909,  with  Average 
and  Extreme  Values  for  Previous  Years. 


BAINFALL 


Districts 

Total  Fall 

No.  OF  Days  with  Rain 

In 

1909 

For  43  years,  1866-1908 

In 

1909 

For  28  years,  1881-1908 

Aver- 

age 

Extremes 

Aver- 

age 

Extremes 

Driest 

Wettest 

Driest 

Wettest 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

North-eastern  . 

27-3 

25-6 

19-9  (1884) 

37-2  (1872) 

193 

186 

162  (1884) 

208  (1894) 

Eastern  : 

26-0 

24'8 

19T  (1874 

33T  (1872) 

201 

179 

156  (1898) 

205  (1894) 

and  1887) 

Midland  . 

27-9 

27-6 

19-2  (1887) 

39'8  (1872) 

191 

179 

148  (1887) 

210  (1882) 

South-eastern  . 

32T 

28-7 

21-5  (1887) 

417  (1872) 

186 

173 

137  (1899) 

197  (1882 

North-western  I 

and  1903) 

with  North 

37-9 

37-8 

24-9  (1887) 

59-2  (1872) 

203 

200 

163  (1887) 

226  (1903) 

Wales  . J 

South-western  1 

with  South  >■ 

37-5 

417 

28-3  (1887) 

68-6  (1872) 

201 

199 

159  (1887) 

235  (1882) 

Wales  . J 

Channellslands’ 

30-4 

321 

26-2  (1887) 

39-5  (1882) 

191 

210 

169  (1899) 

251  (1886) 

Mean  Tempeeatuee 


Districts 

For  43  years,  1866-1908 

For  28  years,  1881-1908 

In 

1909 

Aver- 

Extremes 

In 

1909 

Aver- 

Extremes 

age 

Coldest 

Warmest 

age 

Cloudiest 

Sunniest 

North-eastern  . 

0 

467 

0 

47-5 

0 

44'8  (1879) 

0 

49'0  (1898) 

1403 

1330 

1006(1885) 

1601 (1906) 

Eastern 

477 

48-5 

45-6  (1879) 

49-8  (1868) 

1619 

1586 

1267(1888) 

1864(1899) 

Midland  . 

47-0 

48-4 

45-6  (1879) 

51!  (1868) 

1450 

1407 

1173(1888) 

1715(1893) 

South-eastern 

48-3 

49-6 

467  {1879) 

5T4  (1898) 

1743 

1613 

1245(1888) 

1983(1899) 

North-western  I 
with  North 

47T 

48-5 

457  (1879) 

50-3  (1868) 

1514 

1393 

1198(1888) 

1683 (1901) 

Wales  . ) 

South-western  1 
with  South  >• 

48-5 

50T 

48T  (1888) 

52-8  (1868) 

1699 

1646 

1459(1888) 

1964(1893) 

Wales  ) 

Channellslands ' 

51-6 

52-2 

50-5  (1885) 

54'1  (1899) 

1975 

1890 

1710(1888) 

2300(1893) 

Hours  of  Bright  Sunshine 


Note.— The  above  Table  is  compiled  from  information  given  in  the  Weekly  Weather 
Report  of  the  Meteorological  Office.  . 

iFor  the  Channel  Islands  the  “Averages”  and  “Extremes”  of  Rainfall  and  Mean 
Temperature  are  for  the  twenty -eight  years,  1881-1908. 
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The  Rainfall  of  1909  and  of  the  previous  Ten  Yea'ts,  with  the 
Average  Annual  Fall  for  a long  period,  as  observed  at  thirty- 
eight  stations  situated  in  various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


1909 

RainfaU  of  Previous  Years 

1 Ave- 

Stations 

Dif- 

rage 

Total 

rain- 

fall 

fer- 

ence 

from 

ave- 

rage 

1908 

1907 

1906 

1905 

1904 

1903 

1902 

1901 

1900 

1899 

rain- 

fall 

Per 

England  and  Wales; 

In. 

cent. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

Durham 

24-8 

— 9 

19-4 

24-8 

23-8 

19-2 

19-0 

30-8 

18-5 

22-9 

28-8 

24-5 

27-2 

York  .... 

24-8 

— 2 

21-8 

25-6 

22-8 

2()'7 

2()-8 

30-3 

18-7 

20-5 

2.5-8 

22-4 

25-3 

Hillington  . 

.83'6 

4-22 

25-5 

25-7 

31-6 

22-7 

2.57 

35-6 

26-2 

24-4 

32-6 

24-7 

27-5 

Yarmouth  . 

24-2 

- 4 

22-5 

21 -9 

280 

22-6 

21-0 

25-1 

21-4 

21-2 

24-7 

22-4 

25-3 

Cambridge  . 

231 

+ 2 

17-6 

21-2 

22-4 

19-0 

17'6 

30-5 

15-8 

16-7 

19-7 

19-3 

22-7 

Rothamsted . 

26-8 

— 4 

23-4 

25-3 

26-8 

24-8 

23'2 

36-3 

19-6 

21-1 

27-1 

25-1 

27-9 

Nottingham  . 

25-2 

-1-  2 

2T3 

23-5 

21-8 

18-6 

20-0 

32-2 

21-5 

20-4 

23-5 

22-6 

24-8 

Cheadle. 

37-7 

+15 

33-3 

31-9 

34-3 

26-7 

26'3 

39-2 

2H-4 

27-7 

37-5 

.30-9 

32-8 

Hereford 

24-0 

—11 

23-9 

29'7 

23-6 

24-0 

25-0 

37-8 

24-3 

25-2 

32-8 

26-7 

27-0 

Cirencester  . 

32-1 

+ 5 

24-5 

28-9 

26-2 

251 

28-8 

411 

2.5-1 

26-1 

31-0 

26-8 

30-7 

Oxford  .... 

27-5 

+ 1'  ’ 

23-9 

26-9 

24-0 

21-0 

227 

35-9 

16-7 

22-3 

23-6 

21-0 

25-0 

London  .... 

24-9 

+ 2 

21-3 

19'5 

22-2 

23-0 

20-2 

38-0 

20-4 

21-5 

22-2 

22-0 

24-4 

Hastings 

31-4 

+ 8 

22-0 

23-3 

28-7 

26-9 

24'6 

32-3 

23-0 

19-4 

29-8 

25-8 

2;<-l 

Southampton 

,36-1 

+17 

27-8 

30-8 

331 

26'2 

31-() 

43-2 

27-4 

28-3 

31-6 

27-6 

30-9 

Stonyhurst  . 

48-8 

+ 4 

48-3 

50'0 

49-7 

38-8 

39'6 

58-9 

36-8 

39-0 

48-3 

47-5 

46-8 

Manchester  . 

41-2 

+11 

37'7 

40-4 

42‘2 

33-3 

32-0 

45-2 

26-5 

33-3 

42-8 

33-5 

37-0 

Liverpool  . ... 

28-4 

- 1 

28-9 

26-6 

281 

24-0 

251 

34'4 

25-6 

25-1 

31-9 

27-6 

28-8 

Llandudno  . 

32-0 

+ 4 

30-8 

26' 3 

31-6 

261 

26-0 

38-5 

25-0 

28-7 

32-8 

32-4 

308 

Pembroke 

331 

- 6 

38-5 

37-2 

42-5 

28-2 

31-8 

45-8 

30-9 

33-0 

40-6 

35-0 

35-1 

Clifton  .... 

36-8 

+ 6 

26-6 

34-3 

301 

25-0 

30-9 

42-8 

26-5 

26-6 

37-7 

35-5 

34-6 

Cullompton  . 

34-4 

— 4 

27-5 

33-4 

33-9 

281 

34-9 

42-7 

30-8 

31-1 

35-5 

37-0 

35-7 

Plymouth  . 

35-2 

— 2 

310 

36'3 

33'4 

30-5 

41-4 

45-8 

30-9 

33-0 

40-3 

33-1 

35-9 

Scilly  (St.  Mary’s) 

27-0 

-20 

24-7 

29'3 

29-8 

27-5 

34-4 

39-9 

25-3 

32-6 

34-1 

31-9 

38-6 

Jersey  (St.  Auhin’s)  . 

31-7 

— 7 

25-2 

28'6 

29-2 

30-3 

37-3 

38-2 

30-4 

29-6 

34-6 

26-3 

34-2 

s Mean  for  the  whole  of  1 
England  and  Wales  / 

31-3 

+ 1 

2-  66 

29-9 

29-9 

25-6 

28-0 

37-5 

26-7 

27-4 

32-3 

28-6 

310 

Scotland : 

Stornoway  . 

46-2 

— 5 

52'6 

43-8 

42'2 

507 

5.57 

62-1 

46-3 

42-8 

62-5 

59-9 

48-6 

Wick  .... 

33-6 

+ 15 

32-0 

29'6 

33-2 

32-3 

2.5-3 

35-9 

26-4 

32-1 

3.3-1 

29-7 

29-3 

Aberdeen 

30-4 

— 1 

28-0 

28-7 

.3T5 

28-5 

237 

36'3 

2'/-3 

28-0 

34-0 

.30-3 

30-7 

Balmoral  * . . . 

30-8 

—14 

26-2 

31-8 

39-1 

35-6 

24-9 

44-J 

31-8 

31-4 

40-5 

35-6 

36-0 

Leith  .... 

27T 

+14 

221 

30-7 

30-2 

19-2 

23-4 

30-9 

16-4 

22-5 

31-2 

24-8 

23-8 

Marchmont  . 

34-2 

— 1 

30-7 

33-3 

38-9 

27'4 

26-1 

38-6 

24-4 

27  2 

43-8 

32-6 

34-4 

Fort  Augustus  . 

37-4 

-16 

43-9 

42-0 

51-6 

43-6 

44-4 

66-0 

35-6 

36-9 

50-5 

42-3 

44-6 

Glasgow 

39-3 

+ 2 

35-8 

42-6 

401 

307 

337 

53-3 

29-1 

32-9 

47-0 

43-5 

38-7 

’Mean  for  the  whole  ) 
of  Scotland  . J 

41-8 

0 

431 

44'5 

46-3 

41-4 

42-1 

57-1 

43-0 

40-8 

52-2 

46-1 

41-8 

Ireland : 

Belfast  .... 

35-7 

+ 6 

38-7 

38-1 

36-2 

31-8 

31-8 

42-3 

35-8 

32-1 

40-6 

34-9 

33-6 

Markree  Castle  . 

40-7 

— 3 

47-3 

45-2 

44-6 

.39-0 

44-9 

54-1 

38-4 

44-9 

45-3 

43-7 

42-0 

Armagh. 

28-9 

— 9 

331 

.31-6 

301 

29-9 

30-9 

36'3 

31-7 

32-1 

36-4 

32-5 

31-9 

Dublin  .... 
Birr  Castle  (Parsons- 

26-9 

-17 

23'8 

27-0 

22-8 

25-3 

22-2 

31-6 

29-4 

26-1 

34-3 

27-7 

28-0 

town)  .... 

29-6 

-10 

33-4 

33-9 

32-6 

257 

32-9 

40-8 

28-2 

31-1 

38-5 

33-1 

33-0 

Kilkenny 

301 

—10 

33-5 

32-4 

28-7 

25-0 

31-5 

42-0 

33-1 

30-3 

39-2 

30-9 

33-3 

’Mean  for  the  whole  1 
of  Ireland.  . ) 

' 35'3 

—11 

39-2 

39-7 

36-7 

34-6 

38-9 

47-9 

37-2 

37-7 

44-9 

40-6 

39-5 

1 The  Average  Fall  is  in  nearly  all  cases  deduced  from  observations  extending  over  the 
thirty -five  years  1871-1905. 

’ The  Mean  Rainfall  for  each  country  is  based  upon  observations  made  at  a large  number 
of  stations  in  addition  to  those  given  above. 

» The  figures  for  the  years  prior  to  1906  are  for  Braemar,  which  ceased  reporting  after  1005. 
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The  Summer  of  1909. 

The  brilliant  weather  which  prevailed  so  extensively  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  spring  was  followed  by  one  of  the  dullest  and 
coldest  Junes  on  record.  For  a large  portion  of  the  month  the 
wind  was  in  the  north,  and  although  it  seldom  blew  with 
much  strength  its  influence  was  quite  sufficient  to  keep  the 
thermometer  well  below  the  average  level,  the  only  periods  of 
anything  like  summer  warmth  being  three  short  spells  which 
occurred  respectively  at  the  beginning,  around  the  middle,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  month.  Between  the  4th  and  6th  there  were 
many  places  in  which  the  thermometer  failed  to  rise  much 
above  50“ — a point  which  is  usually  surpassed  at  some  time  or 
another  in  the  coldest  English  winters.  In  the  first  fortnight 
very  little  rain  fell  in  the  more  northern  districts,  but  in  the 
south  and  east  the  prevalence  of  thunderstorms  between  the 
1st  and  3rd  was  accompanied  by  heavy  downpours  in  many 
places,  the  fall  on  the  former  date  amounting  to  an  inch  and  a 
half  at  Southampton,  Reading,  and  Offley,  and  to  rather  more 
than  an  inch  and  a half  at  Maidenhead  and  Swarraton  (Hants). 
In  the  latter  half  of  the  month  thunderstorms,  accompanied  in 
many  places  by  torrential  rains  wete  more  general,  the 
principal  cases  occurring  between  the  21st  and  the  24th. 

In  the  south  of  England  July  was  less  cloudy  than  June, 
but  over  the  country  generally  the  weather  was  again  cool, 
unsettled,  and  unusually  windy,  especially  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  month.  Between  the  17th  and  21st  a short  burst  of 
summer  warmth  was  experienced,  the  thermometer  rising 
above  75“  in  many  parts  of  our  eastern  and  southern  counties, 
but  at  other  times  the  maximum  temperatures  were  often 
below  60“,  and  on  the  11th  several  places  in  the  north  and  east 
failed  to  record  a reading  as  high  as  55“.  The  heaviest  fall  of 
rain  occurred  on  the  27th,  when  more  than  an  inch  was 
measured  over  a considerable  portion  of  our  southern  counties, 
more  than  an  inch  and  a half  at  Watergate  (Sussex),  and  more 
than  an  inch  and  three  quarters  at  Plymouth. 

August  opened  with  a tremendous  downpour  of  rain  in  the 
north-east  of  England,  amounting  at  Hull  to  nearly  two  inches 
and  three  quarters.  On  the  2nd,  however,  an  anticyclone 
extended  in  from  the  westward,  and  in  the  succeeding  fort- 
night the  country  enjoyed  the  longest,  and  in  fact  the  only 
long,  spell  of  fine  warm  weather  of  the  whole  summer. 
Bright  sunshine  was  abundant,  and  on  the  6th  or  7th  the 
thermometer  in  the  shade  rose  slightly  above  80“  in  many 
districts,  while  on  the  12th  it  exceeded  85“  over  an  equally 
wide  area,  and  touched  90“  at  Maidenhead.  During  another 
burst  of  warmth,  on  the  15th  readings  varying  between  80“  and 
85°  were  again  recorded  in  many  parts  of  England,  and  a 
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reading  of  92"  at  Epsom.  After  this  the  weather  again  broke 
up  completely  and  in  the  closing  half  of  the  month  a gradual 
decline  in  temperature  occurred,  with  thunderstorms  and 
occasional  heavy  falls  of  rain  in  nearly  all  districts.  On  the 
17th  considerably  more  than  an  inch  of  rain  was  measured  at 
a large  number  of  stations  in  eastern,  central,  and  southern 
England,  more  than  two  inches  at  Salisbury,  and  more  than 
two  inches  and  a half  at  Maidenhead  ; while  on  the  19th 
another  heavy  fall  occurred  in  several  isolated  parts  of  the 
country. 

For  the  summer  as  a whole,  the  mean  temperature  was 
considerably  below  the  average  in  all  districts,  and  rainfall  in 
excess  of  the  normal  excepting  in  the  south-western  counties. 
In  the  latter  region  the  duration  of  bright  sunshine  was  in 
close  agreement  with  the  average  but  elsewhere  it  was  rather 
deficient.  Following  a phenomenally  bright  April  and  May  the 
amount  of  sunshine  at  Westminster  in  June  was  the  smallest 
on  record  for  the  month  since  the  observations  commenced  in 
1883. 

The  Autumn  op  1909. 

After  a week  of  changeable  showery  weather  at  the  begin- 
ning of  September,  with  severe  thunderstorms  on  the  6th  in 
some  parts  of  our  eastern  counties,  the  conditions  improved, 
and  over  the  kingdom  as  a whole  the  succeeding  fortnight  was 
the  finest  and  driest  experienced  since  the  middle  of  August. 
On  two  occasions,  however,  a decided  break  occurred  locally, 
thunderstorms  and  heavy  rain  being  experienced  along  the 
south  coast  of  England  on  the  10th,  and  in  and  around  the 
Thames  Valley  on  the  17th.  On  the  2nd  or  3rd  of  the  month 
the  thermometer  rose  to  70“  or  a little  above  it  at  several  places 
in  eastern,  central,  and  south-eastern  England,  but  as  a rule, 
the  wind  during  the  fine  spell  blew  from  some  northerly 
quarter,  so  that  the  air  was  decidedly  cool  for  the  time  of  year. 
After  the  middle  of  September  the  weather  again  broke  up, 
and  although  the  temperatures  recorded  during  the  next  fort- 
night were  equal  to,  or  a trifie  above  the  average,  the  country 
generally  was  visited  by  frequent  thunderstorms,  accompanied 
in  many  instances  by  very  heavy  falls  of  rain.  On  the  23rd 
and  24th  amounts  exceeding  an  inch  and  a half  were  recorded 
in  many  parts  of  England  and  Wales,  the  fall  on  the  former 
day  amounting  to  1'9  in.  at  Belvoir  Castle  and  to  3'4  ins.  at 
Castle  Bytham,  in  Lincolnshire.  Almost  equally  large  quantities 
were  experienced  in  many  western  and  southern  districts  on 
the  27th  and  28th,  more  than  2 ins.  being  recorded  in  some 
parts  of  South  Wales  and  North  Devon. 

October  was  unsettled  throughout,  and  often  very  stormy, 
the  wind  rising  on  many  bccasTdh^to  fhe^force  of  a strong  gale 
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from  the  westward  or  south-westward.  Until  the  closing 
week,  when  the  wind  got  round  to  north  or  north-east, 
temperature  was  usually  well  above  the  average,  the  highest 
readings  being  observed  on  the  3rd  and  4th,  when  the 
thermometer  at  one  or  two  places  in  the  north  and  east  of 
England  touched  70°.  Heavy  falls  of  rain  were,  however, 
frequent,  the  principal  cases  occurring  in  the  following 
districts  on  the  dates  quoted  : — (a)  In  Wales  and  the  north- 
west of  England  on  the  12th  ; (&)  in  Wales  on  the  14th,  and  in 
the  south-west  of  England  on  the  loth;  (c)  in  North  Wales 
and  the  north-west  of  England  on  the  19th,  and  again  on  the 
23rd ; and  (rf)  over  the  entire  south-eastern  quarter  of  England 
between  the  26th  and  28th.  On  the  last-mentioned  occasion 
the  total  quantity  of  rain  in  three  days  exceeded  five  inches 
in  many  parts  of  Kent  and  Sussex  (where  serious  floods  were 
reported),  and  amounted  to  more  than  six  inches  at  Kearsney, 
the  fall  being  equal  to  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  average 
for  the  whole  of  October, — normally  the  wettest  month  in  the 
year. 

November  witnessed  a decided  improvement  in  the  weather, 
the  rainfall  over  England  being  as  a rule  very  small,  and  bright 
sunshine  considerably  in  excess  of  the  normal.  Temperature 
was,  however,  very  low,  especially  about  the  middle  of  the 
month,  when  a frost  of  unusual  severity  for  the  time  of  year 
occurred  in  all  the  more  western  and  northern  parts  of  the 
country.  In  the  north  of  England  the  sheltered  thermometer 
between  the  14th  and  16th  fell  below  20°,  while  in  Scotland 
and  the  north  of  Ireland  it  sank  below  15°,  a reading  as  low 
as  3°  being  recorded  at  Balmoral.  On  the  surface  of  the  grass 
the  thermometer  at  Balmoral  fell  to  zero,  while  at  Crathes,  in 
Kincardineshire,  it  went  5°  below  zero.  In  the  south  and  east 
of  England  the  frost  was  of  moderate  intensity,  and,  with  a 
marked  absence  of  rain,  farming  operations,  which  had  been 
much  delayed  by  the  heavy  downpours  of  October,  were 
resumed  under  fairly  favourable  conditions. 

For  the  autumn  as  a whole  the  mean  temperature  was 
below  the  average,  and  the  rainfall  in  excess  in  all  but  the 
north-eastern  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  south-east  of 
England  the  total  amount  was  as  much  as  38  per  cent,  in 
excess  of  the  normal.  Less  than  the  average  amount  of  bright 
sunshine  was  recorded  in  all  but  the  western  districts,  the 
deficiency  being  greatest  in  the  eastern  counties. 

Fredbkick  J.  Brodib. 

12  Patten  Road, 

Wandsworth  Common. 
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The  Old  Gloucestershire  Breed  of  Cattle. — Great  interest  was 
aroused  at  the  Gloucester  Royal  by  a group  of  this  breed,  which 
were,  however, “not  for  competition.”  The  general  appearance 
of  the  cattle  will  be  gathered  from  the  illustrations  given  here. 
The  cow  showed  many  points  which  indicate  deep  milking 
qualities.  Her  quarters  were  well  shaped  and  long,  the  skin 
fine  and  mellow,  the  tail  long  and  well  carried,  the  chine 
beautifully  formed  and  fine,  and  the  rib  well  sprung  and  deep_ 


Old  Gloucestbeshiee  Bull,  “Jock.” 
Exhibited  by  the  DUKE  OF  BEAUFOET,  Gloucester,  1909 


The  back  showed  very  typically  the  wedge  shape  so  much 
admired  by  the  milch-cow  enthusiast.  Only  one  bull  was  on 
exhibition,  and  even  after  making  all  allowance  for  difference 
of  sex,  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  he  showed  as  much  quality  as 
the  cows.  He  was,  nevertheless,  a strong,  robust  looking  beast, 
and  slight  failing  in  quality  was  atoned  for  by  many  indications 
of  constitution.  It  was  remarked  by  several  from  amongst  the 
great  numbers  who  inspected  these  cattle  at  the  show,  that  the 
breed  was  very  “ Welsh  ” in  type.  This  was  no  doubt  true  as 
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regards  the  bull,  and  to ’a  certain,  though  much  less,  extent 
right  concerning  the  cow.  It'might  even  be  truthfully  said 
that  on  close  inspection  the  latter  showed  points  both  of  limb 
and  body  which  would  please i the  Jersey  man. 


OLD  GLOUCESTERSHIKE'COW,  “VIOLET.” 

Exhibited  by  the  Duke  of  Beaufoet,  Gloucester,  1909. 

Mr.  McRow,  the  Secretary  of  the  R.A.S.E.,  has  kindly 
supplied  the  following  extracts  written  in  1789  by  Marshall  in 
“ The  Rural  Economy  of  Gloucestershire,”  pp.  213-218  : — 

“ The  Gloucestershire  breed  of  cattle  is  a variety  of  the  middle  horned 
species  (see  York.  Bcon.,  article  Cattle).  In  size  it  forms  a mean  between  the 
Norfolk  and  the  Herefordshire  breeds.  (See  Norf.  Econ..  article  Cattle.)  The 
head  mostly  small  ; neck  long  ; shoulder  fine ; and  all  of  them  generally  clean. 
The  carcase  mostly  long,  with  the  ribs  full  and  the  barrel  large  in  proportion 
to  the  chest  and  hindquarters.  The  buckle  of  due  width  ; but  the  nache 
frequently  narrow.  The  bone,  in  general,  fine  ; the  hide  thin  and  the  hair 
short.  The  characteristic  colour,  dark  red — pirovincially  “brown” — with  the 
face  and  neck  inclining  to  black  ; and  an  irregular  line  of  white  along  the 
back.  The  horns  fine  and  rather  long ; but  in  some  individuals  placed 
awkwardly  high  on  the  fore  head,  and  near  at  the  roots  ; in  others,  how- 
ever, they  stand  low  and  wide  ; winding  with  a double  bend,  in  the  middle- 
horn  manner. 

“ The  principal  objections  to  the  Gloucestershire  breed  of  cattle  are  a 
deficiency  in  the  chine  and  too  great  length  of  leg,  giving  the  individuals  of 
this  description  an  awkward,  uncouth  appearance. 

“But  no  wonder.  The  breed  has  not  had  a fair  chance  of  excelling.  1 
have  heard  of  only  one  man,  within  memory,  who  ever  paid  any  especial 
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attention  to  it,  and  this  one  man  (Mr.  Long,  of  Boddington)  by  some  election 
strife  (a  curse  in  every  county)  was  driven  out  of  the  vale  about  seven  years 
ago,  so  that  at  present  it  may  be  said  to  lie  in  a state  of  neglect.  Nevertheless 
it  still  contains  individuals  which  are  unobjectionable,  particularly  the  remains 
of  the  Boddington  breed,  and  with  a little  attention  might,  in  my  opinion,  be 
rendered  a very  valuable  breed  of  cattle. 

“ For  dairy  cows,  I have  not,  in  my  own  judgment,  seen  a better  form.  It 
is  argued,  however  that  the  north  country  cows,  being  hardier,  stand  the  winter 
better  in  the  strawyard,  and  fat  more  kindly  when  they  are  dried  off.  It 
should  be  recollected,  however,  that  Gloucestershire  is  a dairy  county,  and 
remembered  that  it  was  the  Gloucestershire  breed  which  raised  the  Gloucester- 
shire dairy  to  its  greatest  height. 

“The  three  classes,  enumerated  at  the  head  of  this  article,  now  require  to 
be  separately  considered. 

“ 1.  Cows.  This  being  a dairy  country  the  procuring  of  cows  and  the  size 
of  dairies,  as  well  as  the  treatment,  the  application,  and  the  disposal  of  cows, 
will  require  to  be  shown  separately. 

“ (1.)  Procuring.  Dairymen  iir  general  rear  their  own  cows;  some,  however, 
purchase  the  whole,  and  others  part  of  their  dairies. 

“ The  point  of  a milch  cow  which  is  here  principally  attended  to — and 
which,  no  doubt,  is  the  main  object  of  attention — is  a large  thin-skinned  bag. 
I have,  however,  heard  a large  tail  spoken  of,  in  the  true  tone  of  superstition. 

“ The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  a cow  of  the  Boddington  breed.  A 
genuine,  and  a fair  specimen,  as  to  form,  but  not  as  to  size  : the  cows  of  that 
celebrated  breed  were,  in  general,  considerably  larger.  As  a milker  she  has 
had  few  equals  ; and,  in  my  eyes,  she  is,  or  rather  was,  one  of  the  handsomest 
and  most  desirable  dairy  cows  I have  yet  seen.  These  dimensions  were  taken 
when  she  was  live  years  old,  off ; she  being  then  several  months  gone  with  her 
fourth  calf. 

“ Height  at  the  withers  four  feet  three  inches. 

“ Height  of  the  fore  dug  twenty  one  inches. 

“ Smallest  girt  six  feet  and  half  an  inch. 

“Greatest  girt  seven  feet  eleven  inches. 

“ Length  from  shoulder-knob  to  buckle  four  feet  one  inch. 

“ Length  from  the  buckle  to  the  out  of  the  nache  twenty  inches. 

“ Width  at  the  buckle  twenty  two  inches. 

“ Width  at  the  nache  fourteen  inches. 

“ Length  of  horn  twelve  inches. 

“ The  eye  full  and  bright. 

“ The  ears  remarkably  large. 

“ The  head  fine  and  chap  clean. 

“ The  bosom  deep  ; and  the  brisket  broad,  and  projecting  forward. 

“ The  shoulders  thin  with  the  points  snug. 

“ The  thigh  likewise  thin,  notwithstanding  the  great  width  at  the  nache. 

“The  bag  large  and  hanging  backward;  being  leathery  and  loose  to  the 
bearing. 

“ The  teats  of  the  middle  size  ; gives  much  milk  and  holds  it  long. 

“The  tail  large,  the  hide  thin,  and  the  bone  remarkable  fine. 

“ The  colour  a “ dark  brown  ” ; marked  with  white  along  the  back  and  about 
the  udder  ; with  the  legs,  chap,  and  head,  of  a fuU,  glossy,  dark,  chocolate  colour. 

“ The  horns  a polished  whit.e,  tipped  with  black. 

“ The  reasons  given,  by  the  diirymen  of  this  district,  for  rearing  their  own 
cows  are,  “ that  they  should  soon  be  beggared  if  they  had  their  cows  to  buy  ” ; 
and  “that  they  know  what  they  breed,  but  do  not  know  what  they  buy.’’  The 
latter  has  much  the  most  reason  in  it ; for,  as  they  observe,  if  a heifer  is  not 
likely  to  turn  out  well,  they  sell  her;  on  the  contrary,  if  they  went  to  market 
for  their  cows,  they  must  buy  the  outcasts  of  other  breeders.  Besides,  they 
endeavour  to  breed  from  known  good  milkers  ; such  as  milk  well,  not  only 
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presently  after  calvina-,  but  will  hold  their  milk,  through  the  summer,  and  the 
lattermath  mouths  ; whereas  in  the  market  they  are  subject  to  chance,  and  the 
deceptions  of  drovers  ; the  most  they  have  to  judge  from  is  the  size  of  the  bag 
at  the  time  of  the  purchase.  In  suitable  situations,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of 
the  propriety  of  every  dairyman’s  rearing  his  own  cows. 

“ The  price  of  a cow  and  a calf  of  the  Gloucestershire  breed  has  been  for 
the  last  ten  years  eight  to  ten  or  eleven  pounds  ; of  the  north  country  sort  ten 
to  twelve  or  thirteen  pounds.” 

Writing  to  Mr.  McRow,  Mr.  Henry  Bruton,  of  Gloucester, 
sends  an  extract  from  the  catalogue  of  a sale  held  in  October, 
1896,  when  “ about  half  the  herd  of  Old  Gloucestershire  Cattle, 
the  property  of  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,”  were  sold.  From 
the  interesting  introduction  we  reproduce  the  following 
remarks  : — 

“ This  breed  has  been  at  Badminton  from  time  immemorial.  It  is  of  the 
same  variety  as  the  once  famous  ‘Glamorgan  breed,’  and  its  characteristics 
and  markings  are  the  same  now  as  described  by  Youatt  in  his  work  on  ‘ Cattle’ 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  when  George  III.  had  a number  of  them  brought 
to  Windsor  every  year.  It  is  supposed  that  when  Henry,  the  first  Marquis  of 
Worcester,  surrendered  Raglan  Castle  to  the  Cromwellian  forces  about  1146, 
and  the  estates  were  sequestrated,  some  of  the  cattle  found  their  way  to 
Badminton,  which  was  purchased  from  Nicholas  Boteler  in  1613.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century  the  breed  was  generally  kept  in  the  county,  and  up 
to  184.5  a herd  was  kept  at  Kingscote  and  also  at  Leonard  Stanley.”  At 
Badminton  the  herd  has  been  kept  up  to  about  one  hundred  head. 

The  account  goes  on  to  say  that  through  inbreeding  the  cattle  “ began  to 
deteriorate,  and  inquiries  were  made  in  Glamorganshire.  A small  herd  was 
found  at  Llantrissant,  belonging  to  Dr.  William  Price,  from  whom  two  cows 
and  two  bulls  were  purchased.  His  herd  when  seen  in  October,  1886,  after 
the  animals  had  been  bought  for  Badminton,  consisted  of  four  cows,  four 
heifers  and  one  bull.  Dr.  Price,  an  eccentric  gentleman  who  called  himself  a 
Druid,  then  in  his  eighty-sixth  year,  said  that  the  breed  was  originally  kept  by 
his  father,  a clergyman  at  Pontypridd,  and  they  were  the  only  pure  descendants 
of  the  old  Glamorgan  breed.  As  Dr.  Price  only  lived  on  milk  and  eggs,  bread, 
butter  and  cheese,  flavoiu'ed  with  sage,  they  were  kept  for  the  dairy,  and  were 
good  milkers,  milking  through  from  calf  to  calf,  a point  he  greatly  studied. 
They  were  very  docile  and  gentle,  but  smaller  in  size,  though  of  the  same  type 
as  the  Badminton  cattle. 

‘‘From  10  to  14  quarts  daily  is  the  milk  yield,  and  they  live  in  the  park  all 
summer  and  in  open  yards  in  winter.  The  calves  suck  for  ten  days  and  are 
then  put  on  a little  skim  milk,  and  turned  out  into  the  park  without  any 
artificial  food.  They  are  put  to  breeding  when  two  years  old  from  December 
to  Jul}'.  The  herd  under  Mr.  Tucker’s  careful  management  has  during  the 
last  fifteen  years  been  carefully  drafted,  but  no  record  of  the  breeding  or  milk 
yield  has  been  kept.  Cows  are  rarely  retained  over  eight  years  old.  With 
better  selection  and  management  they  appear  to  have  somewhat  increased  in 
size.  They  weigh  when  killed  from  800  to  1,000  lbs.,  and  are  excellent  beef, 
the  local  butchers  preferring  them  to  others  as  they  are  simply  fed  on  hay  and 
water  and  ‘ die  well.’  ” 

We  learn  further  that  at  this  sale  thirty  head  averaged 
18Z.  3s.  Mr.  Bruton,  whom  we  have  to  thank  for  the  trouble 
he  has  taken  in  connection  with  supplying  information,  writes 
to  Mr.  McRow  in  a subsequent  letter  : “ I have  seen  Mr.  Carter, 
of  Harescombe,  on  whose  farm  there  was  an  old  herd  of  these 
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cattle.  He  reminded  me  that  the  pure  bred  cows  should  have 
their  horns  going  ‘ outward  and  upward,’  that  the  teats  should 
be  black,  the  nose  and  face  a rich  dark  brown,  that  the  belly 
should  be  white,  and  a streak  of  white  running  along  the  tail.” 
This  dark,  almost  black-red,  colouring  set  off  by  the  white 
markings,  gives  the  breed  a very  distinct  character. 

The  cattlemen  in  charge  were  enthusiastic  in  praise  of  their 
stock,  and  told  us  that  the  animals  of  this  breed  were  seldom,  if 
ever  under  a roof,  and  that  notwithstanding  this  a cow  sixteen 
years  old,  which  in  her  prime  had  given  6^  gallons  of  good 
quality  milk,  made  211.  to  the  butcher  when  fat.  Also  that 
steers  under  three  years  old  had  been  sold  for  211.  In  fact,  did 
space  allow,  we  might  give  a long  list  of  their  good  qualities  as 
detailed  by  the  cowmen  who  talked  about  their  cattle  as  only 
these  high-class  and  intelligent  members  of  the  community  can. 

K.  J.  J.  M. 

Seed  Potatoes. — It  has  been  believed  for  years  past,  more 
especially  in  the  East,  South  Midland,  and  Southern  Districts  of 
England,  that  potato  “ sets  ” planted  direct  from  Scotland 
give  a much  greater  yield  than  do  “ sets  ” grown  from  “ stocks  ” 
which  have  been  in  England  for  several  years.  Latterly,  care- 
fully conducted  experiments  have  decisively  shown  this  to  be 
the  case.  Under  normal  conditions  Scottish  seed  will  show  an 
increase  of  from  two  to  four  tons  per  acre  in  the  total  yield 
over  crops  grown  from  a stock  that  has  been  in  the  districts 
mentioned  for  three  years  or  more.  The  second  season  often 
shows  an  increase  rather  than  otherwise  in  weight  of  crop  and 
size  of  tubers,  while  it  is  the  third  and  subsequent  seasons 
which  show  a considerable  falling  off. 

The  real  causes  of  this  increase  are  not  yet  entirely  known, 
but  it  is  commonly  believed  that  transference  from  a colder 
climate  is  one  of  the  principal  of  them.  Of  late  years,  however, 
experiments  have  shown  that  “ seed  ” from  Ireland  is  equal  to 
that  from  Scotland  ; in  fact  seed  from  County  Cork  was  found 
to  give  a better  result  than  seed  from  Cromarty.  This  fact 
suggests  that  some  other  reason  be  sought  for. 

To  get  anything  approaching  reliable  resiilts  from  com- 
parative tests,  such  as  are  mentioned  above,  it  is  essential  that 
the  tubers  to  be  compared  should  have  had  the  same  treatment 
in  every  way  for  at  least  two  years,  while  it  would  be  better 
still  if  they  could  be  traced  back  to  the  parent  stock.  The  fact 
that  potatoes  are  called  by  the  same  name  in  different  districts 
is^by  no  means  sufficiently  conclusive. 

I In  1908  an  experiment  on  potatoes  was  carried  out  at  the 
Cambridge  University  Farm,  under  conditions  which  closely 
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fulfilled  the  requirements  we  have  just  noted.  The  object  was 
to  test  the  result,  if  any,  of  change  due  to  the  varying  climatic 
conditions  of  a given  country. 

During  an  extended  tour  of  inspection  in  Ireland  in  the 
year  1907,  the  writer  was  able  to  get  together  material  for  that 
experiment  from  various  counties  fairly  representing  the  whole 
of  the  country.  Very  fortunately  all  the  potatoes  collected 
could  be  traced  to  a common  parentage,  thus  giving  the  very 
stocks  required  for  a careful  study  of  the  difference  in  cropping 
power  which  it  has  been  supposed  was  due  to  differences  of 
latitude. 

In  1903  a gentleman  in  Mallow,  County  Cork,  commenced 
to  grow  a variety  known  as  Duchess  of  Cornwall — which  is  of  the 
Up-to-Date  type — and  from  a very  small  stock  worked  up  seed 
for  a fairly  large  acreage  of  this  variety,  the  whole  being 
treated  in  precisely  the  same  way.  For  three  seasons,  com- 
mencing in  1905,  he  had  been  distributing  this  potato  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  consequently  in  1907  we  were 
able  to  procure  from  the  under-mentioned  counties  potatoes 
whose  history  for  several  years  past  was  known.  The  counties 
are  Waterford,  Galway,  Clare,  Sligo,  Queens’,  Down,  Antrim, 
and  Cork.  Some  seed  also  come  from  Queenstown. 

Half  a hundredweight  of  seed  was  obtained  from  each 
district,  and  in  addition  a similar  quantity  of  the  original  stock 
from  Mallow.  They  were  planted  in  duplicate  plots  of 
acre,  four  rows  to  each  plot.  Each  row  had  forty-nine  tubers 
planted  in  it,  and  the  weight  of  seed  in  each  plot  was  from  20 
to  21  lb. 

Every  care  was  taken  to  ensure  as  far  as  possible  the  results 
being  accurately  obtained. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  weights,  and  also  the 
number  of  seasons  the  potatoes  were  grown  after  having  been 
despatched  from  Mallow  : — 


No. 

District  from  which 
seed  was  obtained 

No.  of  years  since 
original  seed  was 
brought  from 
Mallow 

Average  weight  of 
potatoes  on  the  two 
plots.  (Calculated  at 
per  acre.) 

1 

Mallow,  Co.  Cork 

Tons 

11 

Cwts 

4 

2 

Co.  Down  (E.) 

3 years. 

10 

18 

3 

Co.  Sligo  (W.) 

3 „ 

12 

18 

4 

Co.  Waterford  (E.) 

2 „ 

11 

9 

5 

Co.  Galway  (W.) 

Queens’  County 

2 „ 

13 

2 

6 

2 „ 

12 

14 

7 

Co.  Antrim  (E.) 

2 „ 

10 

7 

8 

Queenstown 

2 „ 

10 

19 

9 

Co.  Clare  (W.) 

1 „ 

12 

4 
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Comparing  the  figures  given  above  for  potatoes  from 
Mallow  (No.  1),  and  those  from  County  Down  (No.  2),  and 
County  Antrim  (No.  7),  we  find  that  the  potatoes  which  were 
kept  in  the  South  (at  Mallow)  gave  heavier  crops  than  those 
taken  North.  Judging  by  opinions  held  in  England,  this  is 
not  what  might  have  been  expected. 

Looking  at  the  results  from  the  plots  on  the  West  (Nos.  3,  5, 
and  9),  and  comparing  them  with  those  on  the  East  (Nos.  2,  4, 
and  7),  we  find  that  there  is  a difference  on  the  average  of 
nearly  two  tons  per  acre  in  favour  of  the  West.  A somewhat 
similar  result  might  be  anticipated  in  England  if  crops  pro- 
duced on  the  West  side  were  compared  with  those  grown  on 
the  East. 

The  experiment  certainly  strengthens  the  idea  already 
gained  that  the  vigour  of  potato  sets  is  not  dependent  on  their 
being  grown  in  the  North,  but  that  it  is  due  to  either — 

(1)  More  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  during  the  period  of 
growth,  or — 

(2)  Less  sunshine  dui'ing  the  time  of  ripening,  that  is  to  say 
the  potato  top  gradually  decays  and  dies  down,  instead  of  more 
or  less  rapidly  decomposing. 

It  is  not  intended  to  make  any  definite  assertions,  but  rather 
to  suggest  other  conditions  besides  that  of  latitude,  which  may 
account  for  the  well-known  vigour  of  Scotch  seed,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  further  research  work  may  be  carried  out  some- 
what on  the  lines  referred  to  above  so  as  to  enable  us  to  get 
some  more  reliable  confirmation  of  the  theories  suggested. 


University  Farm, 

Cambridge, 

December,  1909. 


H.  Henshaw. 


Rural  Education. — I would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  to  M.  Vuyst’s  book 
on  agricultural  education.^  The  first  section  deals  with 
elementary  schools,  and  to  my  mind  much  that  he  says  applies 
to  the  condition  of  affairs  in  rural  England.  He  lays  great 
stress  on  the  method  of  giving  agricultural  instruction,  and 
though  perhaps  Belgium  is  not  so  much  to  the  fore  in  secondary 
and  higher  agricultural  education  as  some  other  countries,  it 
has  succeeded  admirably  in  making  agricultural  education  and 
practical  study  of  Nature  an  integral  part  of  elementary  school 
life.  M.  Astier,  in  his  book  reviewing  the  present  condition  of 
technical  instruction  in  different  countries  of  the  world,  makes 

’ “ L’enseignement  agricole  et  ses  methodes,”  by  M.  De  Vuyst,  Chief  Inspector 
of  Agriculture  to  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium. 
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a very  encouraging  and  complimentary  review  of  the  way  in 
which  we  have  improved  our  purely  technical  education  in 
England  during  the  past  ten  years,  and  he  maintains  that  we 
have  quite  regained  the  leading  position  in  that  branch  of 
education  as  far  as  the  upper  skilled  artisans  and  commercial 
men  are  concerned.  This  is  encouraging,  but  we  are  still 
far  behind  other  nations  in  the  practical  manual  instruction 
given  in  ordinary  rural  schools.  There  is  a striking  paragraph 
in  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Law  : — 
“ Much  evidence  has  been  submitted  that  the  present  system 
of  elementary  education  is  not  adapted  to  the  wants  of  an 
industrial  country.”  “ It  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the  country 
to  produce  by  our  system  of  education  a dislike  of  manual 
work  and  a taste  for  clerical  and  intermittent  work  when  the 
majority  of  those  so  educated  must  maintain  themselves  by 
manual  work.” 

C.  T. 

Destruction  of  Thistles. — It  is  notorious  that,  whenever  the 
thistle  {Garduus  arvensis)  comes  up  for  discussion  among 
farmers,  views  are  expressed  which  show  divergences  of  opinion 
that  can  hardly  be  exceeded  in  the  case  of  any  other  subject 
likely  to  be  debated.  Professor  Hedworth  Foulkes  is  there- 
fore to  be  congratulated  on  having,  during  the  last  three  years, 
carried  out  experiments  on  the  extermination  of  this  pest  at  the 
Harper-Adams  Agricultural  College,  over  which  he  presides. 

On  a grass  field  belonging  to  the  College,  and  which  had 
been  regularly  grazed  with  mixed  stock,  the  common  creeping 
thistle  was  very  plentiful.  In  1907  trial  plots  were  laid  out, 
and  dealt  with  as  described  in  the  following  extract  : — 

The  first  two  years  the  plots  were  treated  as  follows  : — 

Plot  1. — Thistles  cut  three  times  in  the  season  and  dressed  with  4 cwt. 
common  salt  after  each  cutting.  (Cut  .June  10,  July  9,  and  17). 

Plot  la. — Thistles  cut  three  times  in  season,  not  salted. 

Plot  2. — Thistles  cut  once  in  season  and  dressed  with  4 cwt.  salt  at  time  of 
cutting. 

Plot  2a. — Thistles  cut  once  in  season,  not  salted. 

Plot  3. — Not  cut,  but  headed  with  stick  to  prevent  seeding,  and  dressed 
with  4 cwt.  salt  at  same  time. 

Plot  3a. — Not  cut,  but  headed. 

Plot  4. — Cut  once  and  sprayed  with  sulphate  of  copper. 

Plot  4a. — Uncut,  but  headed  with  stick  and  sprayed  with  sulphate  of 
copper. 

In  1909  the  use  of  sulphate  of  copper  was  discontinued,  and  plots  3a  and  4a 
were  cut  three  times,  while  in  the  case  of  plots  1 and  la,  there  were  practically 
no  thistles  present  for  the  third  cutting. 

Principal  Foulkes  has  been  kind  enough  to  communicate 
the  following  remarks  concerning  the  results  obtained.  Before 
these  notes  are  read,  it  may  be  well  to  emphasise  the  fact  that 
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it  was  the  creeping  thistle  that  was  under  treatment,  for  when 
present  at  discussions  on  this  subject  at  Farmers’  Clubs  and 
elsewhere,  an  attentive  listener  may  sometimes  conclude  that 
the  difference  in  habit  of  growth  between  this  pest  and  other 
thistles  infesting  grass  land  is  not  duly  considered. 

Leaflet  No.  166,  published  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  so 
clearly  brings  out  this  difference  that  no  further  description  is 
here  necessary,  and  we  give  Professor  Foulkes’  remarks  without 
further  comment  : — 

The  conclusions  that  may  be  drawn  from  the  trials  are,  that  by  checking 
the  growth  of  the  thistle  above  ground  in  the  early  summer,  the  development 
of  the  underground  stem  is  hindered,  and  the  plant  cannot  spread  so  freely. 
The  second  growth  which  follows  is  not  so  strong,  and  the  seed-producing  stems 
are  not  so  luxuriant.  Second  cutting  in  July  further  weakens  the  vigour  of 
the  plant,  and  this  is  further  checked  by  the  third  cutting  in  the  first  year. 
The  same  treatment  in  the  second  season  leaves  a very  much  reduced  crop,  and 
by  the  time  of  the  third  cutting  there  is  very  little  left  to  deal  with,  either  in 
the  number  or  in  the  strength  of  the  thistle  plants. 

By  1909  the  treatment  on  plots  1 and  la  may  be  said  to  have  practically 
cleared  the  plots. 

Any  definite  time  of  cutting  cannot  be  laid  down,  as  varying  seasons  affect 
the  plant’s  growth,  but  cutting  is  best  done  when  plants  are  from  four  to  six 
inches  above  ground. 

Another  feature  noticed  was  that  the  herbage  on  the  plots  which  were  cut 
frequently  was  much  more  abundant  and  freely  grazed,  whereas  on  such  plots 
as  3,  3a,  and  4a,  there  was  practically  nothing  consumed  by  the  stock. 

The  results  of  the  trial  tended  to  prove  that  salt  and  sulphate  of  copper 
have  little,  if  any,  effect  upon  the  thistle. 

(Signed)  P.  Hedwoeth  Foulkes. 

Fertilisers  and  Manures. — A.  D.  Hall,  M.A.,  F.R.S. — Those 
of  our  readers  who  have  derived  both  pleasure  and  profit  from 
the  perusal  of  Mr.  Hall’s  instructive  book.  The  <S'otZ-— and  there 
must  be  many  such — will  take  up  with  pleasurable  anticipations 
the  companion  volume.  Fertilisers  and  Manures,^  from  the 
same  able  pen.  It  has  recently  been  published  and  forms  the 
second  of  a series  which  will  be  completed  by  a third  volume 
dealing  with  the  chemistry  of  the  growing  plant.  And  they 
will  not  be  disappointed  ; we  know  of  no  work  to  be  compared 
with  this  in  lucid  exposition  and  acute  appreciation  of  modern 
research  on  a difficult  subject.  Since  the  abandonment  of  the 
systems  of  manuring  based  on  the  crude  conceptions  of  Liebig, 
the  field  has  been  occupied  by  such  a mass  of  theories  and 
ideas  that  it  required  a writer  of  no  ordinary  ability  to  reduce 
the  chaos  to  order,  and  point  out  the  path  of  sanity  and  reason. 
And  this  is  what  the  Director  of  the  Lawes  Institute  has 
accomplished.  In  his  preface,  Mr.  Hall  very  rightly  declares 

^ Fertilisers  and  Manures.  A.  D.  Hall,  M.A.,  F.K.S.,  Director  of  the 
Rothamsted  Experimental  Station,  Foreign  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Agriculture  in  Sweden.  London  : John  Murray.  July,  1909.  5«.  net. 

pp.  384+x. 
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that  the  future  lies  with  intensive  farming,  and  that  as  science 
every  year  puts  fresh  weapons  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer  it  is 
essential  that  he  should  have  skill  and  knowledge  in  wielding 
them.  The  author’s  ideal  is  to  teach  the  farmer  to  reason  out 
for  himself  the  scheme  of  manuring  best  suited  to  his  soil  and 
style  of  farming,  by  explaining  the  mode  of  action  of  the  various 
manures,  and  their  relation  to  different  crops  and  soils.  He  is 
especially  to  be  commended  in  our  opinion  for  insisting  that 
there  is  no  universal  best  way  of  manuring,  and  that  the 
proper  business  of  the  expert  is  to  lay  down,  as  far  as  he  can, 
principles  which  the  practical  man  must  learn  to  apply  to  his 
own  conditions.  The  style  of  the  book  throughout  is  lucid  and 
non-technical,  and  no  space  is  wasted  on  details  of  the  methods 
of  manufacture  of  fertilisers,  matter  which  possesses  no  interest 
for  the  practical  man. 

After  an  introduction,  which  is  mainly  historical,  Mr.  Hall 
devotes  a number  of  chapters  to  nitrogenous  manures,  phosphatic 
and  potassic  fertilisers,  farmyard  manure,  guanos,  and  theories  of 
fertiliser  action.  We  found  the  last-mentioned  chapter  very 
interesting,  particularly  the  criticism  of  the  American  doctrines 
as  to  the  uselessness  of  fertilisers  as  direct  plant-foods.  Though 
the  author  cannot  bring  himself  to  agree  with  the  heretical 
views  of  the  American  school,  nevertheless  we  feel  that,  in  view 
of  his  recent  researches  on  the  infusorial  population  of  the  soil, 
and  his  advocacy  of  soil  surveys,  he  would  be  the  first  to  admit 
that  a purely  chemical  view  of  the  action  of  fertilisers  is 
insufficient  to  explain  all  the  beneficial  efffects  that  follow  their 
use.  Another  criticism  we  would  offer,  with  extreme  diffidence, 
is  in  relation  to  the  vexed  question  of  residual  values.  If  it  be 
true,  as  stated  on  page  205,  that  though  the  superiority  of  cake- 
fed  dung  may  be  seen  in  the  second  or  third  year  it  is  almost 
covered  by  the  experimental  error,  why  do  the  tables  prepared 
by  the  author,  in  collaboration  with  Dr.  Voelcker,  give  a 
residual  value  to  cake  up  to  the  third  and  fourth  year  ? 

The  chapters  that  follow  on  the  manurial  treatment 
appropriate  to  the  principal  farm  crops  are  those  in  which  the 
farmer  will  find  the  most  interesting  matter,  for  they  are  largely 
based  on  the  result  of  field  experiments,  and  are  consequently 
independent  of  theory  ; they  are  especially  illuminating  in  the 
emphasis  they  give  to  the  variations  that  the  system  of  farming 
in  operation  necessitates  in  the  scheme  of  manuring.  Every 
farmer  should  become  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  principles 
and  methods  laid  down  in  the  chapter  on  the  valuation  and 
purchase  of  manures  ; if  the  lessons  they  convey  should  have 
the  effect  of  diminishing  the  credit  of  proprietary  “special 
mixtures,”  a great  advance  in  agricultural  education  will  have 
been  made. 
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We  can  confidently  recommend  this  book  both  to  the  expert 
and  the  farmer  ; it  fitly  maintains  the  credit  of  the,  oldest  and 
most  renowned  agricultural  experimental  station  in  this  country. 

A.  B.  B. 

Milk  Testing. — C.  W.  Walker- Tisdale. — All  cow-keeping 
farmers  who  depend  upon  milk-selling  for  a considerable  pro- 
portion of  their  income  must  feel  that  the  quality  of  milk  is  at 
this  present  time  much  more  generally  held  to  be  of  importance 
to  the  public  than  it  was  in  the  past ; and  looking  to  the  future, 
it  is  evident  that  the  time  is  coming  when  this  question  of 
quality  will  be  all  important.  To  all  who  appreciate  this  truth 
we  can  thoroughly  recommend  this  little  book.'  Mr.  Walker- 
Tisdale  is  particularly  well  qualified  to  write  such  a treatise,  for 
to  thorough  scientific  knowledge  he  adds  considerable  practical 
experience.  In  this  work  he  has  written  directions  which  any 
“ rule-of-thumb  ” man  can  carry  out  for  himself,  while  on  the 
other  hand  he  has  put  at  the  service  of  the  student  and  the 
expert  a great  deal  of  his  scientific  experience  which,  one 
would  point  out,  is  very  great  for  an  author  whom  one  may 
still  class,  as  regards  age,  as  one  of  the  junior  men  of  the  day. 
If,  as  doubtless  will  be  the  case,  a second  edition  of  this  work 
is  published,  one  or  two  misprints  should  be  corrected.  Such 
as  where  the  “ Test  Bottle,”  page  30,  is  said  to  be  in  the  “position 
for  reading  fat,”  whereas  it  is  upside  down.  “ The  solids  are 
heavier  than  the  liquids”  is  a statement  on  page  17  which  is  apt 
to  be  confusing,  butter  fat  being,  as  we  know,  lighter  than  the 
milk  serum.  In  another  part  of  the  book  (page  12)  we  find  the 
following  ; “ and  these  solids  are  usually  divided  into  the  fat 

portion  and  the ” Yet  at  page  17  under  the  heading 

“ Specific  Gravity,”  the  “ fatty  part  ” is  written  about  as  a 
“ liquid  part.” 

The  fact  that  the  pages  of  this  small  volume  (which  only 
costs  a shilling)  contain  a certain  number  of  rather  scientific 
looking  words,  a few  formulas,  and  some  calculations,  should 
not  be  excuse  enough  for  the  “old-fashioned  practical  man” 
to  refuse  to  read  it,  for  all  the  matter  wanted  by  the  farmer  is 
clearly,  tersely,  and  simply  set  out. 


1 Milli  Testing.  C.  W.  Walker- Tisdale,  F.C.S.,  N.D.D.  W.  R.  Smithson, 
Northallerton.  April,  1909.  1«.  net.  pp.  75, 
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GARRETT  TAYLOR. 

A WELL-KNOWN  figure  in  the  agricultural  world  has  been 
removed  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Garrett  Taylor,  of  Trowse  House, 
Norwich,  which  occurred  on  December  31,  1909,  in  his  sixty- 
eighth  year. 

He  joined  the  Society  as  a Member  in  the  year  1875,  and 
in  1889  was  elected  to  the  Council,  in  which  office  he  con- 
tinued until  the  year  1905,  when,  in  consequence  of  increasing 
engagements,  he  felt  it  necessary  to  retire.  When  the  Show 
was  held  at  Norwich  in  1886  Mr.  Garrett  Taylor  was  Local 
Honorary  Secretary,  and  as  Agent  of  the  late  Mr.  Jeremiah 
Colman,  who  owned  the  site  of  this  Showyard,  had  much  to 
do  with  the  improvements  which  were  carried  out,  with  the 
result  that  the  Showyard  was  of  the  most  convenient  and 
perfect  character.  Mr.  Taylor  was  Steward  of  Live  Stock 
from  1894  to  1897,  occupying  the  position  of  Senior  Steward 
at  the  great  Show  at  Manchester  in  the  year  of  Queen  Victoria’s 
Diamond  Jubilee.  Amongst  the  many  other  positions  held  by 
him  in  connection  with  the  farming  interests  was  that  of 
Chairman  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Hall  Company  from  the 
year  1901  until  his  death. 

When  the  question  of  the  Society  visiting  Norfolk  in  1911 
was  decided,  and  the  invitation  from  Norwich  accepted, 
Mr.  Garrett  Taylor  was  again  appointed  Local  Honorary 
Secretary  with  Mr.  E.  W.  Beck,  of  Norwich,  as  his  colleague. 

He  was  well  known  as  a practical  agriculturist,  and  had  an 
extensive  practice  as  a land  agent.  As  a judge  of  several  kinds 
of  live  stock  his  services  were  in  request  by  many  of  the 
agricultural  societies  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  1885  Mr.  Taylor  acted  as  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Farm 
Prizes  Competitions  in  connection  with  the  Society’s  Show 
held  that  year  at  Preston,  and  in  1886  the  First  Prize  of  lOOZ. 
for  the  best  managed  arable  and  grass  fai’m  exceeding  550 
acres,  in  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  was  awarded  to 
him  for  the  Whitlingham  Hall  Farm,  which  was  upwards  of 
1,300  acres  in  extent. 

Mr.  Taylor  was  an  active  Member  of  the  Council  of  this 
Society,  and  his  loss  will  long  be  regretted  and  his  usefulness 
remembered  by  his  colleagues  as  well  as  by  many  of  the 
general  body  of  Members. 

His  many  public  services  to  the  county  of  Norfolk  will 
serve  as  a memorial  to  the  courage  and  zeal  with  which  he 
carried  out  everything  he  undertook  to  do. 
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72 

72 

3,203 

5,408 

21 

8,776 

1885 

Sir  M.  Lopes.  Bart.,  M.P. 

71 

69 

3,356 

5,619 

20 

9,135 

1886 

H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  K.G. 

70 

61 

3,414 

5,569 

20 

9,134 

1887 

Lord  Egerton  of  Tatton 

71 

64 

3,440 

5,387 

20 

8,982 

1888 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridley.  Bart.,  .M.P. 

66 

56 

3,521 

5,225 

16 

8,884 

1889 

Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  . 

73 

58 

3,567 

7,153 

15 

10,866 

1890 

Lord  Moreton 

122 

58 

3,846 

6,941 

17 

10,984 

1891 

2nd  Earl  of  Ravensworth  . 

117 

60 

3,811 

6,921 

19 

10,928 

1892 

Earl  of  Feversham  . . . . 

111 

69 

3,784 

7,066 

20 

11,050 

1893 

1st  Duke  of  Westminster.  K.G.  . 

107 

74 

3,786 

7,138 

21 

11,126 

1894 

8th  Duke  of  Devonshire,  K.G.  . 

113 

73 

3,798 

7,212 

22 

11,218 

1895 

Sir  J.  H.  Thorold,  Bart. 

120 

80 

3,747 

7,179 

23 

11,149 

1896 

Sir  Walter  Gilbey,  Bart 

126 

83 

3,695 

7,253 

23 

11,180 

1897 

H.R  .H.  The  Duke  of  York,  K.G. . 

126 

83 

3,705 

7,285 

24 

11,223 

1898 

Earl  Spencer,  K.G 

121 

79 

3,687 

7,182 

25 

11,094 

1899 

Earl  of  Coventry 

116 

75 

3,656 

7,009 

23 

10,879 

1900 

H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  K.G.  . 

111 

71 

3,628 

6,832 

24 

10,666 

190] 

Earl  Cawdor 

102 

70 

3,564 

6,338 

5,955 

27 

10,033 

1902 

H.R.H.  Prince  Christian,  K.G.  . 

100 

69 

3,600 

26 

9,650 

1903 

H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  K.G.  . 

99 

62 

3,439 

5,771 

27 

9,398 

1904 

16th  Earl  of  Derby,  K.G. 

96 

68 

3,375 

5,906 

32 

9,477 

1905 

Lord  Middleton 

95 

72 

3,270 

5,808 

31 

9,276 

1906 

Mr.  F.  S.  W.  Cornwallis 

94 

155 

3,132 

6,  89 

30 

9,600 

1907 

Earl  of  Yarborough  .... 

91 

174 

3,076 

6,299 

29 

9,669 

1908 

Duke  of  Devonshire  .... 

89 

178 

3,019 

6,442 

30 

9,758 

1909 

Earl  of  Jersey,  G.C.B 

91 

177 

2,951 

6,696 

31 

9,946 

V 


STATEMENT  made  to  the  Council  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Firlance  Committee,  on  presenting  the 
Accounts  for  the  year  1909. 


Mr.  Adeane  explained  that  he  had  to  deal  with  the  accounts  for  the  past 
year.  So  far  as  finances  were  concerned,  the  Society  had  fjot  into  a reg'ular 
stride.  The  figures  under  the  various  heads  differed  little  from  year  to  year, 
and  therefore  he  need  not  detain  the  Council  long. 

The  expenditure  for  the  year  1909  was  8,356Z.,  or  478Z.  more  than  in  the  year 
1908.  There  was  an  increase  of  2.53Z.  under  the  head  of  administration.  This 
was  due  to  the  increase  in  the  salaries  of  the  staff,  to  the  honorarium  to  the 
Secretary,  which  they  had  been  glad  to  vote  last  year,  to  the  professional 
charges,  and  to  the  re-arrangement  of  the  Library.  Under  the  head  of  Journal 
there  was  an  excess  of  expenditure  of  801.  over  what  had  been  allowed  for  1908, 
which  was  largely  due  to  the  considerable  expense  of  including  in  the  Journal 
the  Report  on  the  Competition  for  Plans  of  Farm  Buildings.  Last  year  the 
allowance  for  the  Journal  had  been  raised  to  700Z.,  but  he  was  sorry  to  say  that 
there  had  again  been  an  excess  of  30Z.,  making  on  the  two  Journals,  Volumes 
69  and  70,  an  excess  of  1101.  The  Journal  Committee  was  going  into  the  ques- 
tion very  carefully,  in  the  hope  that  in  the  future  it  would  be  possible  to  keep 
within  the  figure  allotted.  If  their  membership  increased,  the  expenses  of  the 
.Journal  would  increase  also,  on  account  of  the  extra  number  of  copies  that 
would  have  to  be  issued.  The  Trials  of  Hop  Drying  Plants  had  cost  681.  more 
than  was  estimated,  and  in  this  connection  he  would  like,  on  behalf  of  the 
Council,  to  take  the  opportunity  of  thanking  those  gentlemen — without  whose 
assistance  the  Trials  could  not  have  been  held— for  the  immense  amount  of 
trouble  they  had  taken  in  collecting  money  and  for  subscribing  very  generously 
to  the  Fund  themselves.  The  names  of  the  gentlemen  were  Mr.  Cornwallis, 
Mr.  Aveling,  Mr.  Wheeler,  and  Mr.  Plumptre. 

With  regard  to  receipts,  the  income  for  the  year  showed  an  increase  of  .5091. 
Subscriptions  had  increased  by  3201.,  and  investments  showed  an  increase  of 
38.51.  The  total  income  was  8,9511.,  and  the  expenditure  was  8,356,  leaving  the 
Society  a credit  balance  of  5951. 

Very  little  need  be  said  about  the  balance-sheet,  but  that  little  would  be 
satisfactory.  The  capital  of  the  Society  at  the  end  of  1908  was  43,5921.  Last 
year  they  added  to  the  capital  the  sum  of  4,1241.,  making  the  total  capital  at 
the  end  of  1909  47,7161.  The  Reserve  Fund  at  the  end  of  1908  was  36,0291.,  and 
at  the  end  of  1909  it  was  40,4001. 

Forecast  of  Ordinary  Receipts  and  Expenditure  for  1910. 

(Other  than  in  respect  of  the  Show.) 

Prepared  by  direction  of  the  Finance  Committee  on  the  basis  of  the  recommend- 


ations of  September  21, 1905,  made  by  the  Special  Committee. 

Actual 

Figures 

for  1909.  Beceipts. 

£ £ 

7,707  From  Subscriptions  for  1910  of  Governors  and  Members 7,700 

76  From  Interest  on  Daily  Balances 100  • 

939  From  Interest  on  Investments 1,150 

229  From  Sales  of  Text  Book,  Pamphlets,  *0.  (This  does  not  include  the  sales 

of  Journals,  which  are  deducted  from  the  cost  of  production)  . . . 250 

8^^  9^ 

Expenditure. 

S>  £ 

1,587  Salary  of  Secretary  and  Official  Staff . 1,586 

40  Pensions  to  Officials 215 

737  Rent,  Lighting,  Cleaning,  Wages,  &c.  (say) 700 

384  Printing  and  Stationery 400 

190  Postage  and  Telegrams 200 

396  Miscellaneous 400 

730  Journal 710 

615  Chemical  Department 600 

250  Botanical  Department 250 

200  Zoological  Department 200 

202  Veterinary  Department 200 

196  Examinations  for  National  Diplomas  (R.A.S.E.  Share)  .....  200 

5,527  5,661 


VI 


£ £ 

5,527  Brought  forward 5,661 

100 

150 

Exceptional  Expenditure. 

Furniture,  apparatus  and  fittings  for  Society’s  Botanist  and  Zoologist  at 

School  of  Agriculture,  Cambridge 100 

Painting  and  repairs,  16  Bedford  Square 70 

79  Preparing  Catalogue  for  Library,  and  Binding  Books 50 

Reprint  of  1,000  copies  of  Text  Book 80 

Contribution  towards  Motor  Trials 400 

2,500  Contribution  from  Governors’  and  Members’  Subscriptions  to  the 

expenses  of  the  Annual  Show 2,500 


8,356  Total  Estimated  Expenditure 8,861 

£ 

Estimated  Receipts 9,200 

Estimated  Expenditure 8,861 


Estimated  Receipts  over  Expenditure 


339 


Coming  to  the  estimates  for  the  present  year,  under  the  head  of  receipts, 
the  Finance  Committee  expected  from  Subscriptions  of  Governors  and 
Members  7,700Z.,  from  Interest  on  Daily  Balances,  lOOZ.,  from  Interest  on  Invest- 
ments 1,150Z.,  from  Sales  of  Text  Book,  Pamphlets,  &c.,  2.50Z.,  giving  an  estimated 
income  for  the  year  of  9,200Z.  On  the  expenditure  side  they  estimated  that 
the  salaries  of  the  OfBcial  Staff  would  be  the  same  as  last  year,  1,586Z. 
Pensions  to  Officials  would  be  215Z.,  a larger  sum  than  last  year,  because  it 
included  half  a year’s  salary  to  Mr.  Carruthers  and  also  one  half  year’s  pension. 
The  Rent,  Lighting,  &c.,  was  estimated  at  700Z.,  Printing  and  Stationery  400Z., 
Postage  and  Telegrams  200Z.,  and  Miscellaneous  400Z.  To  the  Journal  they 
had  allotted  710Z.,  as  they  felt  it  was  only  fair  that  another  lOZ.  should  be 
allowed  in  view  of  increased  membership.  The  number  of  Members  of  the 
Society  at  the  present  time  was  9,946,  and  since  the  end  of  1905  they  had 
increased  their  membership  by  776.  For  the  Chemical  Department  they 
estimated  600Z.,  Botanical  250Z.,  Zoological  200Z.,  Veterinary  200Z.,  and  Examina- 
tions for  National  Diplomas  200Z.  Under  the  head  of  exceptional  expendi- 
ture they  asked  the  Council  to  allow  the  sum  of  lOOZ.  for  furniture,  apparatus, 
and  fittings  required  for  the  two  rooms  which  had  been  generously  placed 
at  the  disi)Osal  of  the  Society  for  their  Botanist  and  Zoologist  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  in  their  new  buildings.  Under  the  terms  of  the  lease  of 
16  Bedford  Square,  they  were  bound  to  paint  the  outside  of  the  house  every 
three  years,  and  the  cost  of  this  work  would  be  about  70Z.  The  expenses  of 
preparing  Catalogue  for  Library  and  binding  books  would  be  50Z.  Last  year 
they  asked  the  Council  to  vote  250Z.  towards  printing  6,000  copies  of  the  Text 
Book,  and  only  94Z.  of  that  sum  had  been  expended.  The  demand  for  the 
Text  Book  was  still  very  great,  and  few  copies  were  left.  They  now  asked  for 
80Z.  to  reprint  1,000  copies.  The  Finance  Committee  had  requested  the  Journal 
Committee  to  go  very  carefully  into  the  question  of  the  revision  of  the  Text 
Book,  and  to  submit  an  estimate  of  the  cost,  but  of  course  nothing  would  be 
done  before  the  matter  had  been  brought  before  the  Council.  400Z.  was  to  be 
contributed  toward  the  Agricultural  Motor  Trials.  The  Society  felt  that  it  must 
undertake  these  important  trials,  which  would  be  extremely  expensive.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Implement  Committee  had  given  him  the  figure  of  400Z.  as 
an  approximate  one.  It  was  felt  that  it  would  not  be  fair  to  put  that  charge 
entirely  on  the  Show  Fund,  a7id  therefore  it  was  proposed  to  make  a contribu- 
tion of  4(X)Z.  out  of  the  Society’s  ordinary  funds  towards  the  expenses  of  these 
trials.  The  remaining  item  was  the  usual  contribution  of  2,.5(X)Z.  from  the 
Subscriptions  of  Governors  and  Members  to  the  Show  Fund.  The  total 
estimated  expenditure  was  8,861Z.,  and  the  receipts  9,200Z.,  giving  an  estimated 
credit  balance  for  the  year  of  339Z. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Adeare  hoped  the  Council  would  consider  that  the 
Society  was  financially  in  a satisfactory  condition,  but  they  had  still  a great 
deal  to  do.  He  had  heard  a whisper  that  they  were  thought  to  be  hoarding 
treasure,  which  was  quite  a new  accusation  to  level  against  the  Society.  He 
would  like  to  put  it  in  a different  way.  They  were  attempting  to  build  up 
such  a reserve  as  would  make  their  position  absolutely  stable,  and  that  would 
give  them  the  freedom  that  was  necessary  if  they  were  to  carry  out  their  work 
with  the  utmost  efficiency. 
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Examined,  audited,  and  found  correct,  this  23rd  day  of  February,  1910. 

THOMAS  McROW,  Secretary.  JONAS  M.  WEBB,  \ Auditors  on 

WELTON,  JONES  & CO.,  AccoM«tow<i.  HUBERT  J.  GREENWOOD,  I behalf  of 

NEWELL  P.  SQUAREY,  j the  Society. 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL 

Balance-sheet, 


viii 


Dr. 


Correspond- 
hig  figures 
for  1908. 

£ 

1,488 

87 

^ 

2,150 

29,267 


1 


To  SUNDRY  CREDITORS— 

Sundry  Creditors  and  outstanding  . . . . 

Subscriptions  received  in  1909  in  advance  . 
Show  Receipts  received  in  1909  and  belonging  to 
' 1910  

To  CAPITAL— 

As  at  December  31, 1908  


S,  t.  d.  £ s.  d.  £ $.  d. 

1,729  4 0 
112  7 0 

109  0 1 

1,950  11  1 


43,592  9 8 


12,554 

614 

1,066 


564 

44,065 


Balance  from  Show  Fund— 

Contribution  from  Ordinary  Income  . . 2,500  0 0 
Less : Loss  on  Gloucester  Show  . . . 326  13  0 

- — 2,173  7 0 

Life  Compositions  received  in  1909  ....  729  10  0 

Donations  towards  the  Society’s  Funds  (includ- 
ing half  of  a Legacy  of  2,OOOZ.).  . . . 1,053  11  0 

Credit  Balance  on  Ordinary  Income  and  Expen- 
diture Account 595  18  4 

48,144  16  0 


36 

196 

II 

179 

^ 

472 

43,593 


DEPRECIATIONS  written  off,  viz. : — 

Fixtures  

Furniture 

Machinery 

Show  Plant  ... 

Buildings  at  Woburn 


28  17  6 
176  10  0 
9 19  8 
163  1 6 
50  0 0 

— 428  8 8 

47,716  7 4 


[Note.- For  investments  other  than  those  shown  in 
this  Balance-sheet  see  Statement  of  Funds  held 
in  Trust,  &o.,  page  vii.] 


£45.743 


£49.666  18  5 


THOMAS  McROW,  Secretary. 
WELTON,  JONES  & CO,.  Accountants, 


SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND. 
December  31,  1909. 


Ct. 


IX 


Correspond- 
iDg  figures 
for  1908. 

& 

36,029 

2,800 

444 

1,765 

1,500 

100 

1,631 

550 

604 

320 


£45,743 


£ s.  i.  £ s.  d. 

By  Reserve  Fund  47,883Z.  19s.  lOd.  Consols,  at  cost 

(average  cost  84) 40,400  0 0 

By  LEASE  OF  16  BEDFORD  SQUARE  . . . 2,800  0 0 

Less  Amount  written  ofE 100  0 0 

2,700  0 0 


By  FIXTURES- 

Value  at  December  31, 1908 
Less  Depreciation  at  74  per  cent. 

Added  during  1909  . . . . 

By  FURNITURE— 

Value  at  December  31, 1908 
Less  Depreciation  at  10  per  cent.  . 


By  PICTURES  (5001.)  and  BOOKS  (1,0001.) . 


444  4 6 
28  17  6 

415  7 0 
66  4 6 

481  11 

1,765  0 5 
176  10  0 

1,588  10  5 

1,500  0 0 


By  MACHINERT- 

Value  at  December  31, 1908  99  17  3 

Less  Depreciation  at  10  per  cent.  ...  9 19  8 

89  17  7 

By  SHOW  PLANT— 

Value  at  December  31, 1908  1,630  15  1 

Less  Depreciation!  at  10  per  cent 163  1 6 

1,467  13  7 

By  BUILDINGS  FOB  POT  EXPERIMENTS  AT 
WOBUBN— 

As  per  Account  at  December  31, 1908  . . 550  0 0 

Less  Depreciation 50  0 0 

500  0 0 


By  SUNDRY  DEBTORS 


530  12  7 


By  CASH  AT  BANKERS  AND  IN  HAND— 

Ordinary  Account 185  7 5 

Reserve  Fund  Account . 145  6 11 

In  Hand ^ 77  18  5 

408  12  9 


£49,666  18  5 


Examined,  audited,  and  found  correct,  this  23rd  day  of  February,  1910. 
JONAS  M.  WEBB,  I 

HUBERT  J.  GREENWOOD,  >•  Auditors  on  behalf  of  the  Society. 
NEWELL  P.  SQUAREY,  ) 


P F 2 


Correspond- 
ing figures 
for  1008. 

£ 

873 

es 

6,127 

152 

62 

208 

7,487 

148 

554 

85 

133 


955 


STATEMENT  OF  ORDINARY  INCOME 

ThelExpenditure  in  this  account  includes  not  only  cash,  payments. 


income. 

Annual  Subscriptions:—  £ *• 

Governors : Subscriptions  for  1908  894  5 0 

Members : Received  in  1908,  but  belonging  to  1909  . . 87  2 0 

Subscriptions  for  1909  6,342  14  10 

Subscriptions  for  1909  (additional) ....  135  7 0 

Subscriptions  for  previous  years  ....  82  0 0 

Life  Governors  and  Members:— 

Annual  Contributions 185  9 0 

Miscellaneous.— 

Interest  on  Daily  Balances 76  6 11 

Income  on  Investments  . . 939  5 0 

Sales  of  Pamphlets,  Diagrams,  Ac 58  8 2 

Sales  of  Text  Book 146  4 11 

Letting  of  Council  and  Committee  Rooms  . . . . 23  2 0 

Miscellaneous 185 

Rent  of  12  Hanover  Square 313  10  0 

Less  Rent  paid 313  10  0 


^8,442 


7,706  17  10 


1,244  15  5 


£8,951  13  3 


THOMAS  McROW,  Secretary. 
WELTON,  JONES  & CO.,  Accountants. 


AND  EXPENDITURE  FOR  THE  YEAR  1909 

but  all  liabilities  in  connection  with  the  year’s  transactions. 


XI 


Correspond- 
ing figures 
for  1908. 

£ 

1,514 

40 

59 

757 

8 

414 

200 

70 


§xpenbitnve. 


General  Administration:— 

Salaries  of  Official  Staff 

Honorarium  to  Secretary 

Pensions  to  Officials 

Professional  Charges : — ^Auditors’  Fees,  &c. 

Rent,  Rates,  Taxes,  Insurance,  and  House  Expenses 

Binding  and  Purchase  of  Books 

Printing  and  Stationery 

Postage  and  Telegrams 


£ s.  d. 
1,587  0 0 
100  0 0 


40  0 
108  7 0 
736  18  8 
46  2 9 
383  7 10 
190  5 9 


annual  visit  to  Woburn)  . * 

59 

4 

5 

45 

Advertising  and  Miscellaneous  Office  Expenses  (including 

3,107 

re-adjusting  Library  £50) 

109 

5 

6 

Journal  of  the  Society,  Vol.  70.— 

547 

Printing,  Binding,  &c 

545 

0 

0 

185 

Postage,  Packing,  and  Dehvery  . 

197 

0 

0 

150 

Editing,  Literary  Contributions,  Ac.  ./ 

245 

0 

0 

50 

Illustrations 

68 

0 

0 

932 

1,055 

0 

0 

£ 

8, 

d. 

82 

Less  Sales  (Vol.  69  and  earlier)  . 

75 

0 

0 

250 

Advertisements  (Vol.  70)  . . . 

. 250 

0 

0 

325 

0 

0 

no 

49 

31 

19 


Extra  Cost  of  Printing  Vol.  69  of  Journal  . 
Elements  of  Agriculture:— 
Printing  and  Binding  Text  Book 

Pamphlets 

Printing  various  pamphlets,  cfec.  . 

Printing  Diagrams 


51  3 5 
6 7 6 


99 

6^5 


250 

200 

200 

2 

_J5 

677 

173 

41 

27 

45 

15 

49 

350 

100 


250 

125 

125 

15 

40 

15 

7 

77 

32 

45 


2,500 

564 


Laboratory:— 
Salaries,  Wages,  &c. 


Other  Scientific  Departments:— 

Consulting  Botanist’s  Salary  and  Expenses  ....  250  0 0 

Zoologist’s  Sala^ 200  0 0 

Grant  to  Royal  Veterinary  CoUege 200  0 0 

Medals  for  Proficiency  in  Cattle  Pathology  ....  256 


Examination  for  National  Diploma  in  Agriculture:— 

Honoraria  and  Expenses  of  Examiners 172  10  8 

Travelling  Expenses  of  Officials 72  10  2 

Hotel  Expenses  of  Examiners  and  Officials  ....  33  2 9 

Printing,  Stationery,  and  Advertising,  <tc 22  13  0 

Writing  Diplomas 10  10  0 

Salary  for  Assistants 49  10  0 


360  16  7 

Less  Entry  Fees  received  and  Sales  of  Examination  Papers  87  6 8 


273  9 11 

Less  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society’s  Moiety  . . 136  14  11 


Examination  for  National  Diploma  in  Dairying:— 

Hire  of  Premises,  <fcc 20  9 2 

Fees  to  Examiners 41  1 10 

Hotel  and  Travelling  Expenses 18  13  8 

Printing  and  Postage 5 13  0 


85  17  8 

Less  Entry  Fees  received  and  Sales  of  Examination  Papers  26  8 4 


Extra  Expenditure:— 

Extra  Cost  of  Trials  of  Hop  Plant  .... 

Contribution  to  show  Fund 

Credit  balance  carried  to  balance-sheet  . 


^8,442 


£ s.  d. 


3,360  11  11 


730  0 0 
80  18  8 

94  17  0 

57  10  11 
614  10  1 


652  5 6 


136  15  0 


59  9 4 

68  16  6 

2,500  0 0 
595  18  4 

£8,951  13  3 


Examined,  audited,  and  found  correct,  this  23rd  day  of  February,  1910. 
JONAS  M.  WEBB,  ) 

HUBERT  J.  GREENWOOD,  \ Auditors  on  behalf  of  the  Society. 
NEWELL  P.  SQUARET,  J 


xii  STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPEN- 

JUNE  22  TO 


Correspond- 
ing figures 
for  1908. 

£ 


'^eceipt&. 


2,000 


Subscription  from  Gloucester  Local  Committee  . 
Prizes  given  by  Agricultural  and  Breed  Societies 


4.049 


Do.  do.  Gloucester  Local  Committee 


5,766 


Fees  for  Entry  of  Implements:— 
Implement  Exhibitors’  Payments  for  Shedding 
Non-Members’  Fees  for  Entry  of  Implements . 
Fees  for  Entry  of  “New  Implements” 


2,807 


634 

25 

49 


Fees  for  Entry  of  Live  Stock:— 

By  Members :— 2,183  Entries  @11. 

251  Entries  @ 30s. 

257  Entries  @21. 

25  Substituted  Entries  @ 5s. 

By  Non-Members : — 164  Entries  @ 21. . 

46  Entries  @ 31. . 

40  Entries  @ 41. . 


50  Entries  @ 10s. 
286  Entries  @ 5s. 


£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

2,000  0 C 

2,274  16  0 
1,580  0 0 

3,854  16  0 


5,813  9 9 
204  0 0 
59  0 0 

■ 6,076  9 9 


2,183  0 0 
376  10  0 
514  0 0 
6 5 0 

3,079  15  0 

328  0 0 
138  0 0 
160  0 0 

626  0 0 

25  0 0 
71  10  0 


126 


48 

28 

71 

27 


17 

6 

296 

21 

723 

58 

1,121 

40 

1,081 


515 

94 

60 

30 


_4 

703 


Fees  for  Entry  of  Poultry:— 

By  Members : — 137  Entries  @ 2s.  6d 17  2 6 

By  Non-Members :— 617  Entries  @ 3s.  6(1 107  19  6 

125  2 0 

Other  Entry  Fees:— 

Produce 95  8 6 

Horse-shoeing  Competitions 39  15  0 

Butter-making  Competitions 12  15  0 

Horse-jumping  Competitions 82  0 0 

Farm  Prize  Competitions 93  0 0 


Catalogue  :— 

Extra  Lines  for  Particulars  of  Implement  £ s.  d. 

Exhibits 19  17  0 

Woodcuts  of  “New  Implements”  ...  613 

Advertising  in  Catalogue 354  12  2 

Sales  of  Implement  Section  of  Catalogue 

(including  bound  copies) 21  0 3 

Sales  of  Combined  Catalogue  ....  533  3 6 

Sales  of  Jumping  Programme  ....  26  4 1 

960  18  3 

Less  Commission  on  Sales 31  14  4 


929  3 11 


Miscellaneous  Receipts:— 


Amount  received  from  Refreshment  Contractors  . . . 515  0 0 

Rent  for  Railway  Offices 91  10  0 

Premium  for  Cloak  Room 60  0 0 

Rent  lor  Board  of  Agriculture  Pavilion 30  0 0 

Admission  to  Royal  Pavilion  16  12  3 

Sale  of  Materials 636 

Miscellaneous 276 

721  13 


£17,414 


Carried  forward 


£17,832  8 


DITURE  OF  THE  SHOW  AT  GLOUCESTER, 

26,  1909. 


Oorrespond- 
in?  figures 
lor  1908. 

£ 

1,400 

747 

1,351 

3,065 

202 

186 

76 

358 

I2I 


1,169 


199 


9,110 

339 


544 


jxpenbitxtve. 


138 

8,847 

743  { 

4965 


Cost  of  Erection  of  Showyard:—  £ ».  d. 

Transferring  Sooiety’s'Permanent  Buildings) 
from  Newcastle-on-Tyne  to  Gloucester  ^ 

(including  taking  down  and  re-erecting)  j 
F encing  round  Showyard 
Implement  Shedding  . 

Stock  Shedding 
Poultry  and  Produce  Sheds 

Dairy 

Fodder  Shed,  Offlce,'&c. 

Grand  Stand  and  Large  Ring 
Horse-shoeing  Shed  and  Stahling 
Various  Oiflces  and  Stands : Bee  Shed,  Lava- 
tories, Stables,  Lunging  Rings,  Sick  and 
Dark  Boxes,  and  Repairs  to  Permanent 

Buildings,  Ac 

Printing  Signs  and  fixing  do.,  providing  and 
fixing  Judging  Rings  and  Hurdles,  erecting 
Temporary  Exit  Sheds,  and  constructing 
Platform  in  front  of  Entrances,  &c. 

Insurance 

Ironmongery 

Education  and  Forestry  Exhibition 
Board  of  Agriculture  Pavilion 
Hire  of  Canvas,  Felt,  Ac. 

General  Labour  and  Horse  Hire  (including ) 

Society’s  Clerk  of  Works) . . . . J 


Less  17  per  cent,  on  8,3751.  3s.  Sd.  . . . 1,423  15  8 

80  Flag  Poles  at  10s 40  0 0 

Surveyor:— 

Salary,  3001. ; Travelling  Expenses  to  London,  371. 16s. ; do.  1 
Newcastle,  251. ; and  Petty  Cash,  61.  7s.  Id j 

Printing 

Printing  of  Prize  Sheets,  Entry  Forms,  Admission) 
Orders,  Circulars  to  Exhibitors,  Prize  Cards,  Ac.,  Tickets,  >• 

and  Miscellaneous ) 

Programmes  for  Members 
Plans  of  Showyard  . 

Printing  of  Catalogues  . 

Binding  of  Catalogues  . 

Carriage  of  Catalogues  to  Showyard 
Printing  Awards  .... 

Programmes  of  Jumping  Competitions 

Advertising 

Advertising  Closing  of  Entries  in  Newspapers 
Advertising  Show  in  Newspapers 

Bill  Posting 

Printing  of  Posters  and  Postcards,  Ac. 

Press  Visit,  Ac.,  before  Show  .... 


Postage,  Carriage,  &c. 
General  Postage 
Postage  of  Badges  to  Members 
Carriage  of  Luggage 


£ s.  d. 


1,400 

0 

0 

722 

8 

1 

1,434 

11 

1 

2^ 

5 

11 

261 

0 

2 

292 

11 

6 

61 

6 

3 

360 

8 

1 

121 

0 

0 

1,056 

15 

10 

217 

16 

1 

6 

16 

6 

19 

18 

10 

173 

10 

5 

27 

17 

0 

1,163 

11 

8 

84 

9 

8 

11,296 

7 

1 

- 1,463 

15 

8 

547 

12 

10 

93 

15 

9 

39 

2 

9 

641 

16 

0 

65 

14 

9 

14 

12 

6 

13 

8 

11 

12 

10 

0 

144 

11 

9 

185 

11 

9 

575 

18 

8 

389 

15 

0 

39 

7 

6 

87 

5 

8 

39 

1 

9 

6 

2 

3 

Amount  of  Money  Prizes  Awarded, including 3,8541.16s. 
given  by  various  Societies  and  Gloucester  Local  Committee 
(see  receipt  per  contra) 

Cost  of  Forage  for  Live  Stock 

Hay,  2501.  17s.  6d. ; Straw,  3871.  16s.  id.-,  Green  Food,) 
2141. 5s.  Id. ; Insurance,  11. 17s.  6d  ; Wages,  Ac.,  61.  2s.  lOd ) 

JUDGES’  Fees  and  Expenses:— 

Judges  of  Implement  Trials,  151.  14s.  8d  ; MiseellaneousN 
Implements,  291.  12s.  6d. ; Judges  of  Horses,  851.  12s.  2d. ; I 
Cattle,  1151.  10s. : Sheep,  1311. 14s.  6d  ; Pigs.  281.  18s.  9d.  ; I 
Poultry,  161. 10s.  9d.  ; Butter  and  Butter-making,  101.  18s. ; f 
Cheese,  91.  9s.  9d. ; Cider  and  Perry,  141.  17s.  2d. ; Wool,  I 
91. 14s.  6d ; Horse-shoeing,  141. 5s. ; Luncheons,  231. 4s.  8d.  ./ 


xiii 


£ s.  d. 


9,832  11  5 
369  3 1 


L428  13  6 

1,335  4 8 

132  9 8 
9,067  16  0 
860  19  9 

506  2 5 


^22,384 


Carried  forward 


£23,533  0 6 


XIV 


Statement  of  Receipts  and  Expenditure 


Oorrespond- 
ing  figures 
for  1908. 

£ 

17,414 


S97 

3.957 

3.533 

4.654 

2.549 

617 

426 


16,333 


'Receipts  (contd.). 


Brought  forward 


£ s.  d.  £ t.  d. 

17,832  8 5 


Admissions  to  Showyard:- 
Tuesday,  June  22,  @ 5s. 
Wednesday,  June  23,  @ 2s.  (id.  . 
Thursday,  June  24,  @ 2s.  ed. 
Friday,  June  25,  @ Is.  . 
Saturday,  June  26,  ® Is. 

Season  Tickets 

Day  Tickets  .... 


336  9 
2,347  4 
1,812  1 
1,378  11 
983  1 
151  7 


312  13  0 


Entrances  to  Horse  Ring:— 
Wednesday,  June  23  . . . . 

Thursday,  June  24 

Friday,  June  25 

Saturday,  June  26 

Tickets  sold  for  Reserved  Enclosure 


Sales 

Sales  of  Produce  at  Dairy 

Auction  Sales  in  Showyard  and  Share  of  Commission 


£35,598 


Debit  balance  on  the  actual  Show 


7,321  7 9 


150  2 0 
120  18  0 
118  0 0 
65  15  0 
448  0 1 


902  15  1 


460  15  6 


326  13  0 
£26,843  19  9 


Examined,  audited,  and  found  correct,  this  25th  day  of  November,  1909. 

JONAS  M.  WEBB.  ) Auditors  on 

HUBERT  J.  GREENWOOD,  >•  behalf  of 
NEWELL  P.  SQUARET,  ) the  Society- 


THOMAS  McROW,  Secretary. 
WELTON,  JONES  Si  CO.,  AeeountarUs. 


OF  THE 


Show  at  Gloucester  {continued). 


XV 


285  i 


306^ 


49  i 


^xpenbxtnxe  (contd.). 


Brought  forward 

Badges  for  Judges  and  other  Officials  . 
Rosettes 


General  Administration 

Stewards  Personal  and  Railway  Expenses 
Assistant  Stewards: — Personal  and  Railway  Expenses 
Offlcial  Staff: — Extra  Clerks,  68llls.  5d.:  Lodgings,  46;.16s.9d.; 
Maintenance  of  Clerks,  48Z.  16s.  6ii. ; Travelling  Expenses, 
81. 17s.  9d. ; Secretary’s  Hotel  and  Travelling  Expenses, 

441.  4s.  6(1 

Finance  Office : — Superintendent  of  Turnstiles,  101.  10s. ; 
Grand  Stand  Men,  311.  Os.  6(1. ; Turnstile  Men,  351. ; 

Bank  Clerks,  181. 12s.  6(1 

Awards  Office : — Clerks,  281. 19s.  6(1. ; Awards  Boys,  101.0s.  6(1. 


£35,598 


General  Management 

Foreman  and  Assistant  Foremen 

Yardmen  and  Foddermen 

Door  and  Gate  Keepers 

Veterinary  Department : — Veterina^  Inspectors  . 
Engineering  Department: — Consulting  Engineer  andAssis-1 
tants.  661. 12s.  Sd. ; Wages  to  Workmen,  101.  Is.  Od. ; House  [• 

and  Maintenance,  231.  8s.  3d ) 

Police,  &c.  (—Metropolitan  Police,  5231.  3s.  2d. ; Commi.s- 1 
sionaires,  231.  6s ! 

Dairy  Staff,  1281.  9s.  6d. ; Milk,  721. ; Cream,  421.  8s.  3d. 
Ice,  191.  10s. ; Utensils,  541.  5s.  4d.;  Salt,  31. 12s. ; Butter  I 
Tests,  211.  Is.  Id. ; Milk  Analyses,  181.  4s.  3d. ; Carriage,  L 
51.  15s.  5d.  ; Fuel,  31.  18s.  5d. ; Engine,  11.  5s.  8d. ; Cheese  ( 
and  Butter  Boxes,  21.  16s.  lOd. ; Lodgings,  41.  16s.  Id. ; I 
Refreshments,  61.  Is.  Id. ; Miscellaneous  Payments,  41. 
Poultry  Sup^erintendent,  101.  2s.  6d. ; Penning,  Atten-  ]. 

dants,  and  Food,  121. 11s.  4d. ; Carriage,  91.  . 

Horseshoeing: — Hire  of  Forges,  301.  5s.  lid.;  Fuel,  21.  Is. 
Gratuities,  111.  2s.  6d.:  Wages,  61.  12s. ; Refreshments 

71. 11s.  lOd. ; Miscellaneous,  10s.  6d 

Produce: — Analyses  of  Cider 


Farm  Prize  Competition  : — Expenses  of  Judging  Farms,  &c 
Trials  of  Implements Coat  of  Fruit  Tree  Spraying 

Machines,  &c. 

Prize  for  Hop  Drying  Plant 

General  Showyard  Expenses:— 

Military  Band . 

St.  John  Ambulance 

Official  Luncheons 

Hire  of  Furniture 

Education  and  Forestry  Exhibition  .... 

Floral  Decorations 

Telephone  Extension 

Ashes 

Plans  of  Showyard 

Telegraph  Extension 

Hire  of  Weighbridge 

Hire  of  Chairs 

Medals 

Tan 

Forage 

Sleepers  

Fuel 

Posting  Bills  in  Showyard 

Hire  of  Safes,  21.  Ir. ; Hire  of  Cooker,  11.  15s. ; Supply  of 
Gas,  31.  19s.  Id.;  Manilla  Rope,  51.  Is.  id.;  Horse  Hire, 

31.  12s 

Miscellaneous 


Outstanding  accounts  from  Newcastle  Show 


Less  .'—Actual  loss  on  the  Gloucester  Show  . 


£ t. 


d.  £ s.  d. 
23,533  0 6 
36  11  9 
39  4 6 


85  3 4 
116  12  1 


217  6 11 


95  3 0 


39  0 

0 

58  3 

8 

89  7 10 

37  4 

1 

88  14 

6 

100  2 

1 

546  9 

2 

394  9 11 

31  13  10 

58  3 

9 

34  7 

6 

1 

100  0 

0 

39  5 

0 

45  18 

0 

57  4 

6 

70  18 

3 

25  0 

0 

52  17 

9 

35  0 

6 

8 10 

0 

25  0 

0 

5 11 

3 

60  13  10 

15  8 

9 

8 17 

6 

7 12 

6 

5 12 

6 

3 11  10 

3 1 

6 

16  14 

5 

17  6 

1 

£1 

£2,500  1 

0 0 

£326  13  0 

553  5 4 


920  1 4 


518  15  0 
374  1 4 


142  11  10 
100  0 0 


604  4 2 
22  4 0 

£26,843  19  9 


Balance  carried  to  Reserve  Fund  . 


£2,173  7 0 


XVI 


GLOUCESTER  SHOW,  1909. 

Statement  showing  the  distribution  of  the 
Prizes  awarded  in  the  several  sections  of  the 
Gloucester  Show,  with  comparative  figures  of 
the  Newcastle  Show. 


Corresponding 
figures  for 
1908. 

STATEMENT  OF  PKIZES  AWARDED:— 

£ 

£ 

s. 

d. 

3,130 

Horses 

2,658 

0 

0 

2,596 

Cattle 

2,492 

0 

0 

1,672 

Sheep  

1,980 

0 

0 

691 

Pigs 

707 

15 

0 

174 

Poultry 

177 

11 

0 

91 

Cheese  and  Butter 

129 

10 

0 

38 

Cider  and  Perry  .... 

72 

0 

0 

69 

Wool 

83 

0 

0 

27 

Horse-shoeing  .... 

31 

0 

0 

— 

Butter-making  .... 

72 

0 

0 

260 

Farms 

625 

0 

0 

21 

48 

40 

Contribution  to  Bee  Department 

• 

40 

0 

0 

8,847 

9,067 

16 

0 

2,439 

Less  Prizes  given  by  various  ; 

Societies,  &c.  . . 1 

2,274 

16 

0 

1,610 

4,049 

Prizes  given  by  Gloucester  i 
Local  Committee  . i 

1,580 

0 

0 

3 854 

16 

0 

4,798 

£5,213 

0 

0 

XVll 


[Copies  of  the  full  Report  of  any  of  the  Council  Meetings  held  during  the  year 
1909  may  he  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  at  16  Bedford  Square, 
London,  W.C.] 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND. 


flDinutes  of  the  Council. 


WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  3,  1909. 

At  a Monthly  Council,  held  at  16  Bedford  Square,  W.C.,  the  Earl  of 
Jekset,  G.C.B.  (President),  in  the  Chair  : — 

Present : — Trustees. — Mr.  F.  S.  W.  Cornwallis,  the  Earl  of  Coventry, 
Lord  Middleton,  Lord  Moreton. 

Vice-Presidents. — Mr.  J.  Bowen-Jones,  Mr.  Percy  Crutchley,  Mr.  J. 
Marshall  Dugdale,  the  Right  Hon.  A.  E.  Fellowes,  Sir  Gilbert  Greenall, 
Bart.,  the  Earl  of  Northbrook. 

Other  Members  of  the  Council. — Mr.  Charles  R.  W.  Adeane,  Mr.  T.  L. 
Aveling,  Mr.  H.  Dent  Brocklehurst,  Mr.  Richardson  Carr,  Sir  Richard  P. 
Cooper,  Bart.,  the  Hon.  J.  E.  Cross,  Sir  H.  F.  de  TrafEord,  Bart.,  Mr.  H. 
Dudding,  Mr.  J.  Falconer,  Mr.  J.  W.  Glover,  Mr.  R.  M.  Greaves,  Mr.  J.  Harris, 
Mr.  A.  Hiscock,  Mr.  R.  W.  Hobbs,  Mr.  W.  F.  Ingram,  Sir  Charles  V. 
Knightley,  Bart.,  Mr.  Ernest  Mathews,  Mr.  W.  A.  May,  Mr.  C.  Middleton, 
Mr.  T.  H.  Miller,  Mr.  W.  Nocton,  Mr.  C.  M.  S.  Pilkington,  Mr.  W.  A.  Front, 
Mr.  G.  G.  Rea,  Mr.  F.  Reynard,  Mr.  C.  C.  Rogers,  Mr.  W.  Scoby,  Mr.  Fred 
Smith,  Mr.  E.  W.  Stanyforth,  Mr.  H.  Tallent,  Mr.  George  Taylor,  Mr.  C.  W. 
Tindall,  Mr.  A.  P.  Trrrner,  Mr.  E.  V.  V.  Wheeler,  and  Mr.  L.  C.  Wrigley. 

The  following  Members  of  the  Gloucester  Local  Committee  were  also 
present  : — Mr.  M.  G.  Lloyd  Baker,  Mr.  H.  W.  Bruton,  and  Mr.  R.  Anderson 
(Local  Secretary). 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council,  held  at  16  Bedford  Square, 
on  Wednesday,  December  9,  1908,  were  taken  as  read  and  approved. 

Lord  Allendale  was  elected  as  a Governor,  and  136  new  Members  were 
admitted  into  the  Society  under  By-law  2. 

In  presenting  the  Report  of  the  Chemical  and  Woburn  Committee, 
Mr.  Bowen-Jones  (Chairman)  referred  to  the  interest  which  had  been 
aroused  by  the  circulation  of  the  Memorandum  on  the  adulteration  of  feeding 
stuffs  and  manures.  A large  number  of  applications  had  been  made  to  the 
Secretary  for  copies  of  that  document,  with  the  view  of  the  information 
contained  in  it  being  made  known  more  widely  ; and  these  applications  had 
been  dealt  with  as  advised  by  the  Society’s  Solicitors. 

Mr.  Reynaed  (Chairman  of  the  Stock  Prizes  Committee)  stated  that,  in 
addition  to  the  prizes  already  reported,  an  offer  had  been  received  of  a sum  of 
201.  from  the  Agricultural  Sub- Committee  of  the  Gloucestershire  County 
Council  for  Prizes  for  Butter,  Cheese,  Cider,  and  Horse-shoeing,  the  compe- 
tition for  such  prizes  to  be  confined  to  residents  in  the  County  of  Gloucester 
who  had  attended  the  various  classes  carried  on  by  the  County  Council, 


xviii  Monthly  Council,  March  3,  1909. 


The  Secebtart  then  read  the  following  letter  which  had  been  addressed 
to  the  Society  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Federation  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
Agricultural  Societies 

The  Federation  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  agricultural  Societies. 

8 Garden  Street,  Eamsbottom, 

December  21,  1908. 

DEAR  Sir,— At  the  annual  meeting  of  above  Federation,  held  in  Manchester 
on  Saturday  last,  and  presided  over  by  Sir  Gilbert  GreenaU,  our  newly-elected 
President,  twenty-eight  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Agricultural  Societies  were 
represented,  and  they  passed  unanimously  the  following  resolution : — 

" That  this  meeting  desires  to  record  its  greatest  satisfaction  at  the  fact  that 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  is  to  visit  Lancashire  in  1910, 
and  trusts  that  all  societies  in  the  Federation  will  do  their  utmost  to  make 
the  visit  an  unqualified  success.” 

May  I ask  you  to  bring  this  communication  before  the  next  meeting  of  your 
Council  f 

I take  the  liberty  of  enclosing  a copy  of  our  last  annual  report,  and  will  forward 
a reprint  of  the  report  of  our  meeting  and  dinner  later,  as  some  interesting  com- 
ments were  made  in  reference  to  the  proposed  visit  of  the  Royal. 

As  Secretary  of  the  Federation,  may  I assure  you  of  the  interest  I take  in 
your  visit,  and  that  I shall  be  pleased  to  render  any  assistance  I can  in  securing 
the  co-operation  of  the  thirty-nine  societies  in  the  Federation. 

Yours  obediently, 

(Signed)  M.  BIRTWISTLE,  Secretary. 

T.  McRow,  Esq.,  Secretary,  Royal  Agricultural  Society. 

The  President  said  the  letter  which  they  had  just  heard  read  was  a very 
pleasant  one  to  receive,  and  he  thought  it  a happy  augury  for  their  Show  of 
next  year. 

Other  business  having  been  transacted,  the  Council  adjourned  until 
March  3,  1909,  at  11  a.m. 


WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  3,  1909. 

At  a Monthly  Council,  held  at  16  Bedford  Square,  W.C.,  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  (Trustee)  in  the  Chair  : — 

Present : — Trustees. — Mr.  F.  S.  W.  Cornwallis,  the  Earl  of  Coventry,  Sir 
John  H.  Thorold,  Bart. 

Vice-Presidents. — Mr.  J.  Bowen-Jones,  Mr.  Percy  Crutchley,  the  Rt.  Hon. 
A.  E.  Fellowes,  Sir  Gilbert  Greenall,  Bart.,  the  Earl  of  Northbrook. 

Other  Members  of  the  Council. — Mr.  Cliarles  R.  W.  Adeane,  Mr.  T.  L. 
Aveling,  Mr.  S.  N.  Bankart,  Mr.  R.  G.  Carden,  the  Hon.  J.  E.  Cross,  Sir  H.  F. 
de  Trafford,  Bart.,  Mr.  Howard  Frank,  Mr.  R.  M.  Greaves,  Mr.  E.  A.  Hamlyn, 
Mr.  W.  Harrison,  Mr.  J.  H.  Hine,  Mr.  it.  W.  Hobbs,  Mr.  W.  F.  Ingram,  Sir 
Charles  V.  Knightley,  Bart.,  Mr.  Ernest  Mathews,  Mr.  C.  Middleton,  Mr.  T.  H. 
Miller,  Mr.  W.  Nocton,  Mr.  C.  M.  S.  Pilkington,  Mr.  H.  F.  Plumptre,  Mr.  W.  A. 
Prout,  Mr.  F.  Reynard,  Mr.  C.  C.  Rogers,  Mr.  W.  Scoby,  Mr.  B.  W.  Stanyforth, 
Mr.  (ieorge  Taylor,  Mr.  A.  P.  Turner,  Mr.  E.  V.  V.  Wheeler,  and  Mr.  L.  C. 
Wrigley. 

The  following  Members  ^of  the  Gloucester  Local  Committee  were  also 
present  : — Mr.  S.  Aitken,  Mr.  M.  G.  Lloyd  Baker,  Mr.  C.  G.  Clark,  Lieut.-Col. 
J.  F.  Curtis- Hayward,  and  Mr.  R.  Anderson  (Local  Secretary). 

In  the  unavoidable  absence,  in  Egypt,  of  the  Earl  of  Jersey  (President),  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  was  called  to  the  Chair,  on  the  motion  of  Sir  John 
Thorold,  seconded  by  Mr.  Adeane. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council,  held  on  February  3,  1909, 
were  taken  as  read  and  approved. 

The  Earl  of  Leicester,  G.C.V.O.,  C.M.G.,  and  Mr.  James  Bruton  (Mayor  of 
Gloucester)  were  elected  as  Governors,  and  eighty-two  new  Members  were 
admitted  into  the  Society  under  By-law  2. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire  presented  a Report  from  the  Special  Committee 
appointed  on  December  9,  1908,  to  consider  applications  from  various  Com- 
mittees for  increased  grants.  With  the  exception  of  the  Journal,  His  Grace 
said,  the  Report  contained  no  recommendation,  and  he  thought  that  as  far  as 
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possible  the  Council  should  postpone  discussion  until  practical  proposals  were 
before  them.  Although  the  Society’s  financial  position  had  considerably 
improved,  the  Committee  felt  they  would  not  be  justified  in  embarking  upon 
an  expenditure  they  would  not  be  able  to  maintain  in  the  future.  It  was 
hoped  that  in  the  course  of  a few  years  they  might  have  a Reserve  Fund  which 
would  yield  an  assured  income  large  enough  to  enable  the  Council  to  do  more 
than  they  were  at  this  moment  able  to  do  in  extending  and  improving  the 
operations  of  the  Society. 

The  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  was  received  and  adopted,  including 
a recommendation  for  the  appointment  of  a Sub-Committee  to  go  into,  and 
report,  as  to  the  whole  question  of  the  scientific  work  of  the  Society.  This 
Sub-Committee  was  constituted  as  follows  ; — The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Earl 
of  Northbrook,  Sir  Gilbert  Greenall,  Bart.,  Sir  John  H.  Thorold,  Bart.,  Mr. 
Adeane,  Mr.  Bowen- Jones,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Rogers,  and  Mr.  Wheeler,  and  the 
first  meeting  was  fixed  for  March  3. 

The  Report  of  the  Finance  Committee  was  received  and  adopted,  together 
with  the  Balance-sheet  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1908,  and  the 
Estimates  of  Receipts  and  Expenditure  for  the  year  1909,  as  to  which  an 
explanatory  statement  was  made  by  Mr.  Adeakb. 

The  Earl  of  Northbkook,  in  presenting  the  Report  of  the  Veterinary 
Committee,  said  that  if  it  should  be  found  necessary  for  a deputation  to  wait 
upon  the  Foreign  Minister  with  regard  to  the  question  of  a Testing  Station,  it 
would  be  very  desirable  that  the  representatives  of  the  Veterinary  Committee 
of  the  Society  on  that  deputation  should  be  able  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the 
Council  as  well  as  the  Committee.  He  therefore  moved  : — 

“ That  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  strongly  approve  of  the 
proposal  that  a Testing  Station  should,  with  the  approval  of  the  Argentine  Govern- 
ment, he  established  on  this  side  of  the  water,  and  that  animals  passing  a test  at 
this  station  should  have  free  access  to  Argentina.” 

Mr.  Stanyfoeth  seconded  this  resolution,  which  was  carried  nem.  con. 

The  Secretary  read  a letter  from  the  Railway  Clearing  House,  stating 
that  the  Railway  Companies  had  agreed  to  issue  to  Members  of  the  Society 
attending  the  Gloucester  Show,  return  tickets  at  a single  fare  and  a quarter — 
minimum  distance  thirty  miles.  The  tickets  will  be  issued  from  June  15  to  26 
inclusive,  and  will  be  available  for  return  up  to  and  including  June  29. 

A letter  was  received  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Durham  County  Agricultural 
Society,  stating  that  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting  he  had  been  desired  to 
express  the  thanks  of  the  Members  of  that  Society  for  the  privileges  extended 
to  them  in  connection  with  the  Newcastle  Show  of  1908. 

Other  business  having  been  transacted,  the  Council  adjourned  until 
Wednesday,  April  7,  1909,  at  11  a.m. 


WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  7,  1909. 

At  a Monthly  Council,  held  at  16  Bedford  Square,  W.C.,  the  Earl  of  Jersey, 
G.C.B.  (President),  in  the  Chair  : — • 

Present; — Trustees. — H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  K.G.,  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, Lord  Moreton,  Sir  John  H.  Thorold,  Bart. 

Vice-Presidents. — Mr.  J.  Bowen-Jones,  Mr.  Percy  Crutchley,  Mr.  J.  Marshall 
Dugdale,  the  Right  Hon.  A.  E.  Fellowes,  Sir  Gilbert  Greenall,  Bart.,  the  Earl 
of  Northbrook,  the  Hon.  C.  T.  Parker. 

Other  Members  of  the  Council. — Mr.  George  Adams,  Mr.  Charles  R.  W. 
Adeane,  Mr.  T.  L.  Aveling,  Mr.  H.  Dent  Brocklehurst,  Mr.  Richardson  Carr, 
Mr.  J.  Falconer,  Mr.  Howard  Frank,  Mr.  J.  W.  Glover,  Mr.  R.  M.  Greaves,  Mr. 
E.  A.  Hamlyn,  Mr.  J.  Howard  Howard,  Mr.  Ernest  Mathews,  Mr.  W.  A.  May, 
Mr.  C.  Middleton,  Mr.  T.  H.  Miller,  Mr.  W.  Nocton,  Mr.  C.  M.  S.  Pilkington, 
Mr.  W.  A.  Prout,  Mr.  F.  Reynard,  Mr.  C.  C.  Rogers,  Mr.  J.  Rowell,  Mr.  Fred 
Smith,  Mr.  E.  W.  Stanyforth,  Mr.  H.  Tallent,  Mr.  George  Taylor,  Mr.  E.  V.  V. 
Wheeler,  Mr.  C.  W.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  L.  C.  Wrigley. 
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Tlie  following  Members  of  the  (iloucester  Local  Committee  were  also 
present  : — The  Mayor  of  Cheltenham  (Mr.  J.  T.  Agg-Gardner)  and  Mr.  M.  G. 
Lloyd  Baker. 

The  President  said  that,  before  proceeding  with  the  ordinary  business  of 
the  day,  he  felt  sure  the  Council  would  wish  to  express  their  sincere  regret  at 
the  loss  of  one  of  their  oldest  Members.  Earl  Egerton  of  Tatton  had  filled  the 
office  of  President,  and  he  had  always  shown  great  keenness  and  love  of  the ' 
work  of  the  Society,  in  which  he  was  deeply  interested.  During  his  very 
useful  life  he  had  done  a great  deal  for  agriculture,  and  also  for  other  branches 
of  public  life  in  this  country.  He  had  always  shown  a kindly  disposition,  and 
he  was  sure  they  would  all  miss  his  presence  at  their  meetings. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council,  held  on  March  3,  1909,  were 
taken  as  read  and  approved. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Fox,  of  Bradwell  Grove,  Burford,  Oxon.,  Mr.  D.  H.  B.  McCalmont, 
of  Mount  Juliet,  Thomastown,  Kilkenny,  Ireland,  and  Mr.  Vernon  J.  Watney, 
of  Cornbury  Park,  Charlbury,  Oxon.,  were  elected  as  Governors,  and  106  new 
Members  were  admitted  into  the  Society. 

Mr.  Kogers  stated  that  at  a meeting  of  the  Forestry  Sub-Committee  held 
that  morning,  the  question  of  instituting  classes  for  Plantations  on  the  same 
lines  as  the  Farm  Competition,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  Royal  English 
Arboricultural  Society,  had  been  discussed.  A sum  of  money  had  been  raised 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  competition,  and  it  had  been  decided  to 
offer  prizes  in  eight  classes.  He  hoped  to  have  the  assistance  of  every  Member 
of  the  Society  resident  in  the  four  counties  comprised  in  the  area  of  the  compe- 
tition, in  making  known  the  competition  to  every  one  who  would  be  likely  to 
be  interested. 

In  presenting  the  Showyard  Works  Committee’s  Report,  Sir  Gilbert 
Greenall  mentioned  that  the  work  in  the  Gloucester  Showyard  was  in  a 
very  forward  state,  the  people  of  Gloucester,  and  of  the  surrounding  districts, 
were  very  enthusiastic  in  supporting  the  Society,  and  he  believed  that  the 
forthcoming  Show  would  be  one  of  the  best  that  had  ever  been  held. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Selection  having  been  presented.  Sir  John 
Thorold  moved  formally  ; “ That  Mr.  Bowen-Jones  be  elected  a Trustee  of 
the  Society  in  the  place  of  the  late  Lord  Egerton.”  He  was  sure  the  Council 
recognised  the  great  services  which  Mr.  Bowen-Jones  had  rendered  to  the 
Society,  and  he  hoped  the  resolution  would  meet  with  approval.  The  Earl  of 
Northbrook  having  seconded  the  motion,  it  was  unanimously  adopted.  Mr. 
Bowen-Jones  thanked  the  Council  very  sincerely  for  the  honour  they  had 
conferred  upon  him  in  electing  him  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Society.  It  was 
another  of  the  many  marks  of  goodwill  which  had  been  shown  him  during  the 
somewhat  long  period  he  had  held  office.  He  joined  the  Council  in  1871,  in 
the  same  year  as  the  late  Lord  Egerton,  whom,  he  believed,  he  preceded  by  a 
month  or  two.  Lord  Egerton  and  himself  had  worked  together  as  Stewards. 
He  had  what  he  might  call  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  being  now  the  oldest 
Member  of  the  Council.  During  his  association  with  it  the  Society  had  passed 
through  many  vicissitudes,  and  it  was  very  gratifying  to  him  to  see  the  very 
rapid  steps  it  was  making  towards  renewed  prosperity. 

Sir  John  Thorold  then  moved  : “That  Mr.  Adeane  be  elected  a Vice- 
President.”  He  felt  sure  the  Council  would  approve  the  selection,  for  the 
Society  could  not  have  a better  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  The  Right  Hon. 
Ailwyn  E.  Fei.lowes  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 
Mr.  Adeane  exiu-essed  his  thanks  to  the  Council  for  the  honour  they  had 
conferred  on  him. 

It  was  then  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Sir  John  Thorold,  seconded  by 
Sir  Gilbert  Greenall,  that  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  be  appointed  a Trustee 
of  the  “ Queen  Victoria  Gifts”  Fund. 

Other  business  having  been  transacted,  the  Council  adjourned  until 
Wednesday,  May  5,  1909,  at  11  a,m.  ' 
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WEDNESDAY,  MAY  5,  1909. 

At  a Monthly  Council  held  at  16  Bedford  Square,  W.C.,  the  Earl  of  Jersey, 
G.C.B.  (President),  in  the  Chair  ; — 

Present; — Trustees. — Mr.  F.  S.  W.  Cornwallis,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lord 
Middleton,  Lord  Moreton,  Sir  John  H.  Thorold,  Bart. 

Vice-Presidents. — Mr.  C.  R.  W.  Adeane,  Mr.  J.  Marshall  Dugdale,  the  Right 
Hon.  A.  E.  Fellowes,  Sir  Gilbert  Greenall,  Bart. 

Other  Members  of  the  Council. — Mr.  T.  L.  Aveling,  Mr.  H.  Dent  Brockle- 
hurst,  Mr.  R.  G.  Carden,  Mr.  Richardson  Carr,  Sir  R.  P.  Cooper,  Bart.,  the 
Hon.  J.  E.  Cross,  Mr.  Howard  Frank,  Mr.  J.  W.  Glover,  Mr.  R.  M.  Greaves, 
Mr.  E.  A.  Hamlyn,  Mr.  Joseph  Harris,  Mr.  W.  Harrison,  Mr.  A.  Hiscock,  Mr. 
R.  W.  Hobbs,  Mr.  W.  J.  Hosken,  Mr.  J.  Howard  Howard,  Mr.  Ernest  Mathews, 
Mr.  W.  A.  May,  Mr.  C.  Middleton,  Mr.  T.  H.  Miller,  Mr.  T.  S.  Minton,  Mr.  W. 
Nocton,  Mr.  C.  M.  S.  Pilkington,  Mr.  W.  A.  Prout,  Mr.  F.  Reynard,  Mr.  C.  C. 
Rogers,  Mr.  Fred  Smith,  Mr.  E.  W.  Stanyfortb,  Mr.  George  Taylor,  and 
Mr.  C.  W.  Wilson. 

The  following  Members  of  the  Gloucester  Local  Committee  were  also 
present : — Lieut.-Col.  J.  F.  Curtis-Hayward  and  Mr.  R.  Anderson  (Local 
Secretary). 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council,  held  on  April  7,  1909,  were 
taken  as  read  and  approved. 

Mr.  Henry  Bubb,  of  Ullenwood,  near  Cheltenham,  was  elected  a Governor, 
and  71  duly  nominated  candidates  were  admitted  in  the  Society  as  Members 
under  By-law  2. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  the  Trustees  of  the  “Queen  Victoria 
Gifts”  Fund  had  decided  to  make  a grant  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Benevolent 
Institution  of  140Z.  for  the  year  1909,  to  be  distributed  as  fourteen  grants  of 
10k  each  to  the  five  male  candidates,  five  married  couples,  and  four  female 
candidates  who  polled  the  largest  number  of  votes  in  their  class,  and  who 
would  not  this  year  receive  grants  from  any  other  fund  in  connection 
with  the  Royal  Agricultural  Benevolent  Institution. 

On  the  motion  of  the  President,  seconded  by  Lord  Middleton,  it  was 
unanimously  resolved  : “ That  the  seal  of  the  Society  be  affixed  to  the  Deed 
of  Appointment  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  as  a Trustee  of  the  ‘ Queen 
Victoria  Gifts  ’ Fund.” 

Other  business  having  been  transacted,  the  Council  adjourned  until 
Wednesday,  June  2,  1909,  at  11  a.m. 


WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  2,  1909. 

At  a Monthly  Council,  held  at  16  Bedford  Square,  W.C.,  the  Earl  of  Jersey, 
G.C.B.  (President),  in  the  Chair  : — 

Present : — Trustee. — Mr.  J.  Bowen-Jones. 

Vice-Presidents. — Mr.  C.  R.  W.  Adeane,  Mr.  Percy  Crutchley,  Mr.  J. 
Marshall  Dugdale,  the  Right  Hon.  A.  E.  Fellowes,  Sir  Gilbert  Greenall,  Bart., 
the  Earl  of  Northbrook. 

Other  Members  of  the  Council. — Mr.  T.  L.  Aveling,  Mr.  H.  Dent  Brockle- 
hurst,  Mr.  Richardson  Carr,  Sir  R.  P.  Cooper,  Bart.,  the  Hon.  J.  E.  Cross,  Mr. 
J.  Falconer,  Mr.  Howard  Frank,  Mr.  Joseph  Harris,  Mr.  Bayntun  Hippisley, 
Mr.  J.  Howard  Howard,  Mr.  W.  F.  Ingram,  Mr.  J.  L.  Luddington,  Mr.  Ernest 
Mathews,  Mr.  W.  A.  May,  Mr.  W.  Nocton,  Mr.  W.  A.  Prout,  Mr.  G.  G.  Rea, 
Mr.  H.  H.  Smith,  Mr.  E.  W.  Stanyforth,  Mr.  George  Taylor,  Mr.  C.  W.  Tindall, 
and  Mr.  L.  C.  Wrigley. 

The  following  Members  of  the  Gloucester  Local  Committee  were  also 
present : — The  Mayor  of  Gloucester  (Mr.  James  Bruton),  Mr.  S.  Aitken,  Mr. 
H.  W.  Bruton,  Mr.  C.  G.  Clark,  and  Mr.  Robert  Anderson  (Local  Secretary). 
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The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council,  held  on  May  5,  1909,  were 
taken  as  read  and  approved. 

Mr.  James  Archibald  Morrison,  of  Berwick  House,  Hindon,  Salisbury,  was 
elected  a Governor  of  the  Society,  and  116  duly  nominated  candidates  were 
admitted  into  the  Society  as  Members. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Adeane,  seconded  by  Mr.  Staijyfoeth,  it  was 
resolved  : “That  the  Secretary  be  empowered  to  issue  to  any  duly  nominated 
candidate  for  membership  of  the  Society,  on  receipt  of  the  annual  subscription, 
a badge  admitting  the  candidate  to  the  same  privileges  as  a Member  during 
the  forthcoming  Show  at  Gloucester  ; the  formal  election  of  such  candidate  to 
be  considered  by  the  Council  at  their  next  ordinary  meeting.” 

The  President  introduced  Mr.  J.  L.  Luddington,  of  Littleport,  Ely,  the 
newly-elected  Member  of  the  Council  for  the  Division  of  Cambridgeshire,  and 
expressed  a hope  that  the  Council  might  have  the  advantage  of  his  services 
for  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Bowbn-Jonks  said  that  the  Chemical  Committee  had  no  report  to 
present  that  day,  but  he  would  like  to  state  that  the  seventh  International 
Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry  had  just  concluded  its  sittings.  The  meetings 
had  been  highly  successful,  and  had  been  attended  by  upwards  of  3,000 
delegates  from  different  parts  of  the  Empire  (including  India)  and  from  many 
foreign  countries.  The  Royal  Agi’icultural  Society  of  England  had  been 
represented  by  himself,  and  Dr.  Voelcker,  their  consulting  chemist,  had  been 
the  acting  president  of  the  section  devoted  to  agricultural  chemistry.  This 
latter  section  had  held  seven  sittings,  at  which  matters  of  much  interest  to 
agriculturists  and  to  scientific  workers  in  agriculture  had  been  discussed,  and 
views  with  workers  abroad  exchanged.  Among  these  were  such  questions  as 
the  use  of  the  new  nitrogenous  fertilisers  produced  from  the  atmosphere,  the 
inoculation  of  leguminous  and  other  crops,  the  supply  of  phosphates  in  the 
future,  the  future  supply  of  potash  salts,  the  losses  in  making  of  farmyard 
manure,  hard  and  soft  wheat,  and  their  adaptability  for  milling  and  baking 
purposes,  the  constituents  of  feeding  stuffs  and  their  respective  values,  the 
changes  produced  in  soils  by  the  action  of  manures,  acidity  and  alkalinity  in 
soils,  the  effect  of  environment  on  crop-growing,  &c.  In  the  discussions  that 
followed  on  the  reading  of  the  different  papers,  the  experiences  derived  from 
the  Society’s  investigations  at  the  Woburn  Experimental  Farm  formed  a 
prominent  feature. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bowen-Jones,  it  was  decided  that  the  Report  of  the 
Consulting  Chemist — copies  of  which  had  been  circulated  to  the  Council 
before  the  meeting — be  approved,  and  that  it  be  issued  to  all  Members  of  the 
Society  for  their  private  information. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  a letter  had  been  received  from  the  Agri- 
cultural Commissioner  of  the  Hungarian  Government,  stating  that  a national 
show  and  market  of  cattle  and  animals  for  breeding  purposes  would  be  held  in 
Budapest  from  June  6 to  10,  in  connection  with  the  Fourth  International 
Dairy  Congress  in  that  city. 

Other  business  having  been  transacted,  the  Council  adjourned  until  the 
week  of  the  forthcoming  Show  at  Gloucester. 


THURSDAY,  JUNE  24,  1909. 

At  a Monthly  Council,  held  in  the  Large  Tent  in  the  Gloucester  Showyard, 
the  Earl  of  Jersey,  G.C.B.  (President),  in  the  Chair  : — 

Present : — Trustees. — Mr.  J.  Bowen-Jones,  Mr.  F.  S.  W.  Cornwallis,  Lord 
Middleton,  Sir  John  Thorold,  Bart. 

Vice-Presidents. — Mr.  C.  R.  W.  Adeane,  Mr.  Percy  Crutchley,  the  Right 
Hon.  Ailwyn  E.  Fellowes,  Sir  Gilbert  Greenall,  Bart.,  the  Earl  of  Northbrook, 
the  Hon.  Cecil  T.  Parker. 
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Other  Members  of  the  Council. — Mr.  T.  L.  Aveling,  Mr.  H.  Dent  Brocklehurst, 
Mr.  T.  A.  Buttar,  Mr.  R.  G.  Carden,  Mr.  Richardson  Carr,  Sir  Richard  P. 
Cooper,  Bart.,  Hon.  J.  E.  Cross,  Mr.  John  T.  C.  Eadie,  Mr.  Robert  Forrest, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Glover,  Mr.  R.  M.  Greaves,  Mr.  Joseph  Harris,  Mr.  William  Harrison, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Hine,  Mr.  Arthur  Hiscock,  Mr.  R.  W.  Hobbs,  Mr.  J.  Howard  Howard, 
Mr.  W.  A.  May,  Mr.  Christopher  Middleton,  Mr.  T.  H.  Miller,  Mr.  T S.  Minton, 
Mr.  C.  M.  S.  Pilkington,  Mr.  Frederick  Reynard,  Mr.  C.  Coltman  Rogers,  Mr. 
John  Rowell,  Mr.  W.  Scoby,  Mr.  C.  W.  Tindall,  and  Mr.  A.  P.  Turner. 

'1  he  minutes  of  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  the  Council,  held  on  Wednesday, 
June  2,  were  taken  as  read  and  approved. 

Accounts  amounting  in  all  to  2,046L  10«.  3<Z.  were  passed  for  payment  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Hon.  CKCliL  T.  Parker,  seconded  by  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Ailwyn  E.  Fellowes,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Showyard  Works  Committee 
be  empowered  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  erection  of  the 
Showyard  at  Liverpool  in  1910. 

The  Secretary  reported  the  resignation  of  Sir  Humphrey  F.  de  TrafEord, 
Bart.,  as  a Member  of  Council,  and  instructions  were  given  for  the  necessary 
steps  to  be  taken  for  the  election  of  another  Member  to  represent  the  Division 
of  Leicestershire  on  the  Council. 

A protest  against  the  samples  of  Wool  to  which  were  awarded  the  First, 
Second  and  Third  Prizes  in  Class  475,  and  a question  with  regard  to  the  dis- 
qualification of  certain  exhibits  of  Butter  were  referred  to  the  Steward  of 
Dairying  for  investigation. 

Mr.  Parker  drew  attention  to  the  practice  of  covering  up  exhibits  of  live 
stock  and  to  the  excessive  colouring  of  sheep,  and  these  two  matters  were 
referred  to  the  Stock  Prizes  Committee  for  consideration. 

Mr.  Fellowes  said  he  had  heard  it  stated  over  and  over  again  that  an 
enormous  number  of  animals.  Shorthorns  especially,  were  sent  to  the  Show 
simply  for  the  auction  sales.  Such  a state  of  affairs  was  likely  to  do  consider- 
able harm,  in  view  of  the  number  of  foreigners  who  came  to  the  Show.  It  was 
a matter  that  required  very  careful  handling,  and  he  moved  that  it  be 
referred  to  the  Stock  Prizes  Committee.  Sir  Gilbert  Greenall  having 
seconded  Mr.  Fellowes’  motion,  it  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Bowen-Jones  said  a good  many  Members  had  expressed  a desire  to 
visit  the  Woburn  Farm,  with  Dr.  Voelckerto  explain  the  objects  of  the  experi- 
ments. It  had  therefore  been  suggested  that  they  should  renew  the  practice  of 
having  a fixed  day  on  which  members  of  the  Society  generally  could  visit  the 
Farm  and  Pot  Culture  Station.  It  was  proposed  that  the  visit  should  take 
place  on  Friday,  July  30 — the  day  following  the  visit  of  Members  of  the  Coun- 
cil. Arrangements  would  be  made  by  which  members  wishing  to  take  part  in 
the  visit  could  do  so  on  that  date  by  giving  notice  beforehand  to  the  Secretary. 
He  would  like  the  Council  to  sanction  the  proposal,  so  that  notices  with  regard 
to  the  excursion  could  be  posted  up  in  the  Showyard,  and  members  could  be 
told  at  the  General  Meeting  that  day.  Mr.  Crutchley  having  seconded  the 
proposal,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  Council. 

The  Secretary  reported  the  recommendations  of  the  Society’s  Solicitors 
relative  to  the  claim  for  alleged  infringement  of  copyright  in  the  pamphlet  on 
“ Dentition,”  which  recommendation  the  Council  adopted  on  the  motion  of  Sir 
John  Thorold,  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  Dent  Brocklehurst. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Fellowes,  seconded  by  the  Mr.  Parker,  it  was 
unanimously  resolved  : “ That  the  best  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  and  are 
hereby  tendered  to  : 

(а)  The  officials  at  the  General  Post  Office  for  the  efficient  postal  and  telegraphic 

arrangements. 

(б)  The  Chief  Commissioner  of  Police  for  the  efficient  service  rendered  hy  the 

detachment  of  Metropolitan  Police  on  duty  in  the  Showyard. 

(c)  The  Chief  Constables  of  the  City  and  County  of  Gloucester  for  the  efficient 
police  arrangements  in  connection  with  the  Show. 
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(d)  The  Gloucester  Brigade  of  the  St.  John  Ambulance  Association  for  the  efficient 

Ambulance  arrangements. 

(e)  Messrs.  Lloyd’s  Bank,  Limited,  for  the  efficient  service  rendered  by  their  officials 

(/)  Messrs.  Shand,  Mason  & Co.,  tor  the  provision  of  Fire  Engines  and  for  the 

efficient  arrangements  in  connection  ■with  ihe  Fire  Station  in  the  Showyard. 

(<7)  Mr.  Ralph  Johnson,  of  Warrington,  for  decorating  and  furnishing  the  Royal 
Pavilion. 

(ft)  Messrs.  J.  C.  Wheeler  & Son,  Ltd.,  lor  providing  the  Floral  Decoration-  near  the 
Pavilions,  &c.. 

(i)  Messrs.  Marshall,  Sons  & Co.,  for  the  loan  of  a Steam  Engine  for  supplying 
Motive  Power  to  tlie  Dairy. 

( » The  D uke  of  Beaufort,  Sir  Lionel  Darell,  Bart.,  and  Mr.  J.  Lloyd  Baker,  for  their 
kindness  in  sending  to  the  Show  exhibits  of  Cattle  of  the  old  Gloucestershire 
Breed." 

Letters  of  thanks  were  also  ordered  to  be  addressed  to  various  other  indi- 
viduals and  firms  for  assistance  rendered  in  connection  with  the  Show. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bowbn-Jones,  seconded  by  Mr.  Percy  Crutchley, 
votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  Mr.  George  Marshall,  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes,  P.R.S., 
the  Royal  English  Arboricultural  Society,  and  to  all  the  exhibitors  in  the 
Agricultural  Education  and  Forestry  Exhibitions,  which  provided  such  success- 
ful and  interesting  features  in  the  Showyard. 

Other  business  having  been  transacted,  the  Council  adjourned  until  Wed- 
nesday, July  28,  1909,  at  11  a.m. 


proceet)ina0  at 

(Beneral  flDeetino  of  (Bopernore  anb  flDembere, 

HELD  IN  THE 

LARGE  TENT  IN  THE  SHOWYARD  AT  GLOUCESTER, 

THURSDAY,  JUNE  24,  1909. 

THE  EARL  OF  JERSEY,  G.C.B.  (PRESIDENT),  IN  THE  CHAIR. 

Among  those  present  on  the  platform  were  : The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the 
Earl  of  Northbrook,  Lord  Middleton,  the  Right  Hon.  Ailwyn  E.  Fellowes,  the 
Hon.  J.  E.  Cross,  the  Hon.  Cecil  T.  Parker,  Sir  Richard  P.  Cooper,  Bt.,  Sir 
Lionel  Darell,  Bt.,  Sir  Gilbert  Greenall,  Bt.,  Sir  John  H.  Thorold,  Bt.,  Mr. 
C.  R.  W.  Adeane,  Mr.  J.  Bowen-Jones,  Mr.  H.  Dent  Brocklehurst,  Mr.  R.  G. 
Carden,  Mr.  Percy  Crutchley,  Lt.-Col.  J.  F.  Curtis-Hayward,  Mr.  J.  T.  C. 
Eadie,  Mr.  James  Falconer,  Mr.  J.  W.  Glover,  Mr.  E.  A.  Hamlyn,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Hine,  Mr.  Arthur  Hiscock,  Mr.  R.  W.  Hobbs,  Mr.  J.  Howard  Howard,  Mr. 
W.  A.  May,  Mr.  C.  Middleton,  Mr.  T.  H.  Miller,  Mr.  W.  A.  Prout,  Mr.  Frederick 
Reynard,  Mr.  C.  C.  Rogers,  Mr.  W.  Scoby,  Mr.  A.  P.  Turner,  Mr.  E.  V.  V. 
Wheeler,  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Wilson. 

The  Mayor  of  Gloucester  (Mr.  James  Bruton).  Mr.  Samuel  Aiken  (Local 
Honorary  Treasurer),  Mr.  Robert  Anderson  and  Mr.  G.  Sheffield  Blakeway 
(Local  Honorary  Secretaries)  were  also  present. 

President’s  Opening  Remarks. 

The  President,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said  it  was  both  natural  and 
"loyal  on  the  part  of  the  Governors  and  Members  of  the  Society  that  they 
should  take  every  opportunity  of  expressing  the  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
which  the  visit  of  His  Majesty  the  King  on  the  previous  day  had  given  to 
everybody  connected  with  agriculture.  That  visit  was  a further  proof,  not 
only  of  His  Majesty’s  interest  in  every  part  of  his  dominions,  but  of  his  great 
interest  in  agriculture  and  of  the  leading  part  which  he  took  in  it.  His 
Majesty  set  an  example  to  every  one  as  to  how  success  could  be  gained,  and 
never  failed  to  take  an  interest  in  the  animals  which  he  exhibited,  as  was 
exemplified  on  the  previous  day,  when  he  went  round  and  looked  at  his  prize 
animals.  It  was  true  that  the  weather  had  not  been  quite  so  fortunate  as 
could  ha  ve  been  wished  but  it  did  not  seem  to  have  any  effect  on  Wednesday, 
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either  upon  the  loyalty  of  those  who  were  present  or  upon  the  interest  which 
they  took  in  what  was  being  shown.  He  hoped  that  in  the  succeeding  days  the 
weather  would  be  fine  and  that  there  would  be  an  increased  attendance. 
Those  present  would  readily  understand  that  though  there  were  financial 
reasons  which  made  the  officials  of  the  Society  anxious  that  there  should  be 
a good  attendance,  there  was  also  another  reason  quite  as  forcible,  namely,  that 
they  were  anxious  that  as  many  people  as  possible  should  see  what  could  be 
done  by  the  leading  people  in  the  agricultural  world.  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
Society  wanted  to  leave  Gloucester  with  the  feeling  that  at  any  rate  they  would 
have  left  behind  in  this  part  of  the  world  some  lessons  which  would  be  aptly 
followed  up  by  the  public  ; and  for  that  reason  they  were  desirous  that  there 
should  be  as  many  people  present  as  possible.  It  was  undeniable  that  the  Show 
was  one  of  the  very  best  that  had  ever  been  held,  both  as  regards  numbers  and 
the  quality  of  the  exhibits.  That  might  be  taken  as  a proof,  also,  that  agriculture 
was  still  very  flourishing  in  this  country,  and  that  if  people  would  only  try  to 
produce  the  best  of  animals  they  would  have  a very  good  chance  of  being 
successful  in  that  which  was  very  important,  namely,  in  making  both  ends 
meet.  (Laughter  and  “ Hear,  hear.”)  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  the  work  of  the  Koyal  Agricultural  Society  was  not  limited  solely  to  the 
show  of  animals  ; there  were  many  other  points  which  were  brought  before  the 
public.  There  were,  for  example,  the  dairying  classes,  which  certainly  ought 
to  be  of  very  great  interest  in  Gloucestershire.  Then  there  was  the  Forestry 
section,  and  he  thought  any  one  who  had  seen  that  Exhibition  would  agree  with 
him  in  saying  that  it  was  a very  clear  indication  of  what  could  be  grown  in 
Great  Britain,  and  that  under,  perhaps,  the  fostering  asgis  of  Mr.  Elwes,  there 
was  a greater  future  before  forestry  in  this  country  than  there  had  been  in  the 
past.  He  must  also  refer  to  the  Horticultural  Exhibition,  which  he  thought 
was  unequalled  by  any  which  had  ever  been  held  in  this  country.  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  Society  owed  a great  deal  to  all  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  and 
nurserymen  who  had  sent  exhibits,  and  especially  to  Colonel  Holford  for  his 
splendid  collection.  Then,  again,  they  would  hear  presently  the  names  of  those 
who  were  successful  in  the  Farm  Competition.  He  did  not  propose  to  antici- 
pate that,  however,  although  a good  many  of  those  present  might  wish  that 
he  would.  Prizes  had  also  been  given  this  year  for  Plantations.  The  Council 
had  decided  to  give  members  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  Society’s  Experi- 
mental Farm  at  Woburn,  the  date  fixed  being  Friday,  July  30.  His  Lordship, 
in  conclusion,  expressed  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  Society  to  the  whole  of  the 
district  round  Gloucester,  and  especially  to  the  city  itself  for  the  very  hearty 
and  cordial  welcome  which  had  been  extended  to  the  Society. 

Farm  Prize  Oompetitions. 

The  Secrbtaby  then  announced  the  awards  made  by  the  Judges  in  the 
Farm  Prize  Competitions,  which  will  be  found  on  pages  271  and  cxiii. 

Thanks  to  Mayor  and  Corporation. 

Sir  Gilbert  Greenall  (Honorary  Director)  said  it  gave  him  much 
pleasure  to  move  : “ That  the  best  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due,  and  are 
hereby  tendered,  to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Gloucester  for  their  cordial 
reception  of  the  Society.”  As  one  who  had,  perhaps,  been  brought  more  into 
contact  with  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  than  any  other  member  of  the  Society, 
he  could  bear  personal  testimony  to  the  fact  that  on  all  occasions  they  had 
shown  the  greatest  kindness  and  the  greatest  desire  to  do  all  they  could  to 
make  the  visit  to  Gloucester  a successful  one.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  wished  to 
pay  a special  tribute  to  the  Town  Clerk  and  the  officials,  who  had  done  a great 
deal  of  work  in  a very  pleasant  manner.  Wherever  the  Society  might  go,  he 
thought  they  would  never  be  better  treated  than  they  had  been  by  the  Mayor, 
Corporation,  and  officials  of  Gloucester. 

The  Earl  of  Northbrook,  in  seconding  the  resolution,,  wished  to  associate 
himself  with  the  sentiments  so  well  expressed  by  Sir  Gilbert  Greenall.  The 
success  of  their  Shows  must,  to  a very  great  extent,  depend  upon  the  assistance 
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and  co-operation  which  the  Society  obtained  and  the  cordiality  with  which 
they  were  received  by  the  municipalities  of  the  localities  visited.  They  had 
been  very  fortunate  in  that  respect  in  the  past,  and,  in  his  opinion,  they  had 
nowhere  been  more  fortunate  than  they  had  been  on  the  occasion  of  their 
present  visit  to  the  city  of  Gloucester. 

The  resolution  was  then  put  to  the  meeting,  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  Mayor  of  Gloucester,  in  acknowledging  the  vote,  said  he  would 
assure  the  members  of  the  Society  that  it  was  a very  great  disappointment  to 
his  colleagues  and  himself  that  the  weather  had  not  been  more  favourable  for 
the  Show.  Had  the  Show  been  favoured  with  the  weather  which  Gloucester 
had  in  the  previous  week,  not  one  of  their  umbrellas  would  have  required  to  be 
opened.  (Laughter.)  It  was  a great  satisfaction  to  know  that  the  local 
arrangements  had  met  with  the  approval  of  the  heads  of  the  Society.  After 
paying  a tribute  to  the  splendid  lead  which  Sir  Gilbert  Greenall  had  given  to 
all  connected  with  the  local  arrangements,  the  Mayor  referred  to  the  King’s 
visit,  and  said  he  was  glad  to  hear  Lord  Jersey  remark  that  although  the 
weather  was  wet  it  did  not  damp  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people.  He  hoped 
that  His  Majesty  would  have  a happy  recollection  of  his  visit  to  Gloucester  ; 
the  citizens  on  their  part  would  never  forget  it.  The  Mayor  specially  thanked 
Sir  Gilbert  Greenall  for  his  references  to  Mr.  Blakeway  and  the  officials  of  the 
Corporation,  who  had  done  all  in  their  power  to  help  make  the  Show  a 
success. 

Thanks  to  Local  Committee. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire  proposed  “ That  the  best  thanks  of  the  Society 
are  due  and  are  hereby  tendered  to  the  Gloucester  Local  Committee  for  their 
exertions  to  promote  the  success  of  the  Show.”  His  Grace  remarked  that 
anyone  who  had  been  accustomed  to  know  something  of  the  work  of  the  Koyal 
Agricultural  Society  would  be  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  work  of  the 
Local  Committee  was  by  no  means  a sinecure,  and  he  was  quite  sure  that  it  had 
not  been  so  in  the  present  case.  No  work  could  have  been  done  better  or  with 
greater  heart  or  with  more  enthusiasm  than  that  which  had  been  carried  out 
by  the  Gloucester  Local  Committee,  to  whom  the  Society  were  under  very  great 
obligation  for  tbe  warmth  of  their  reception,  and  the  admirable  arrangements 
which  they  had  made.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  difficult  in  such  a connection  to 
name  individuals,  but  he  was  sure  he  might  be  allowed  to  mention  one  gentle- 
man, the  Local  Hon.  Treasurer  (Mr.  Samuel  Aitken),  to  whom  the  thanks  of 
the  Society  were  most  especially  due.  (Applause.)  As  Mayor  of  Gloucester  in 
1907,  Mr.  Aitken  took  a most  conspicuous  part  in  arranging  for  the  invitation 
to  be  sent  for  the  Society  to  visit  the  city  in  the  year  1909,  and  a wise  step 
was  taken  by  the  Local  Committee  when  they  succeeded  in  persuading  Mr. 
Aitken  to  accept  the  position  of  Hon.  Treasurer  of  the  Local  Fund.  (Hear, 
hear.)  His  Grace  was  sure  that  a great  deal  of  the  success  of  the  Show  was 
due  to  the  work  Mr.  Aitken  had  done,  and  the  trouble  he  had  taken  to  raise 
the  necessary  funds.  Collecting  subscriptions  was  never  a very  easy  task, 
especially  when,  as  at  the  present  moment,  there  were  “ other  gentlemen  ” who 
were  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  any  superfluous  cash  which  people  might 
have,  and  with  the  prospect  of  their  still  further  dipping  their  hands  into  other 
people’s  pockets.  (Laughter.)  Under  those  circumstances,  the  task  of  the 
Gloucester  Local  Honorary  Treasurer  must  have  been  an  unusually  severe  and 
arduous  one.  He  was  sure  they  could  most  heartily  congratulate  Mr.  Aitken 
on  the  success  he  had  achieved  in  raising  the  necessary  funds,  and  His  Grace 
hoped  he  would  always  look  back  with  pride  and  satisfaction  on  the  very 
conspicuous  part  he  had  taken  in  connection  with  the  Show.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Cornwallis,  who  seconded  this  re.solution,  said  few  knew  what  a 
great  tax  the  Show  imposed  upon  the  time  and  leisure  of  the  Members  of  the 
Local  Committee,  and  the  large  amount  of  money  which  had  to  be  raised  to 
give  the  Society  an  adequate  welcome.  The  excellence  of  the  Showground 
was  one  instance  of  the  great  success  which  had  met  the  efforts  of  the  Local 
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Committee  to  give  the  Society  a fitting  welcome.  He  could  assure  the  Com- 
mittee, on  behalf  of  his  colleagues,  that  they  would  all  leave  Gloucester  with 
the  warmest  recollections  of  the  reception  which  they  had  received,  and  of  the 
hospitality,  labour,  time,  and  trouble  devoted  to  making  the  Show,  as  it  was, 
one  of  the  most  successful  that  the  Society  had  ever  held. 

The  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Local  Committee  was  unanimously  carried. 

Mr.  Aitkbn,  in  responding,  said  the  last  two  years  had  been  years  of  very 
hard  and  energetic  labour  in  getting  together  the  fund  which,  he  was  sorry  to 
say,  was  not  yet  as  large  as  was  required.  One  could  not  appear  upon  an 
occasion  of  that  kind  without  remembering  that  perhaps  the  last  official  visit 
of  a monarch  to  Gloucester  was  made  by  Charles  1.,  when,  he  thought  he  was 
correct  in  saying,  every  door  and  every  heart  was  barred  against  him.  Upon 
the  present  occasion  it  was  certainly  less  than  true  to  say  that  every  door  and 
every  heart  was  open  to  King  Edward  VII.  (Applause.)  It  was  interesting  to 
recall  that  the  ground  upon  which  they  then  were  was  part  of  the  Isle  of 
Alney,  where  the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  between  Edmund  Ironside  and 
King  Canute. 

Thanks  to  Railway  Companies. 

On  the  motion  of  Sir  Richard  Cooper,  seconded  by  Mr.  John  Howard 
Howard,  it  was  resolved  : “ That  the  best  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  and 
are  hereby  tendered  to  the  various  railway  companies  for  the  facilities  afforded 
by  them  in  connection  with  the  Show.” 

Members’  Remarks. 

The  President,  in  accordance  with  the  usual  custom,  then  asked  if  any 
Governor  or  Member  had  any  remark  to  make  or  suggestion  to  offer  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Council. 

Mr.  Alexander  Iles,  as  one  of  the  competitors  in  the  Farm  Prize 
Competition,  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  Judges  for  the  very  kindly 
and  businesslike  manner  in  which  they  had  carried  out  their  work. 

The  proposal  having  been  seconded  by  another  Competitor, 

The  President  said  it  was  gratifying  to  receive  such  support.  The  Judges, 
he  was  sure,  tried  to  give  satisfaction,  and  they  all  knew  now  that  they  had 
succeeded.  He  was  glad  to  think  that  the  districts  visited  were  so  full  of 
good  farms. 

Thanks  to  Chairman. 

Mr.  James  Peter  said  he  had  a very  pleasant  duty  to  perform  in  pro- 
posing a cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  their  President  for  his  services  in  the  chair. 
Though  his  Lordship  was  perhaps  not  so  well  known  in  Gloucestershire  as  in 
his  own  county  of  Oxfordshire,  yet  they  appreciated  the  great  work  he  had 
done  on  behalf  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.  His  Lordship  made  a very 
apt  remark  which  should  appeal  to  tenant-farmers — namely,  that  they  should 
try  to  breed  the  very  best  class  of  stock.  He  hoped  his  Lordship  would  take 
the  matter  up  and'  start  a herd  of  Shorthorns,  a flock  of  sheep,  and  also  keep 
Shire  horses.  He  (Mr.  Peter)  was  sure  his  Lordship  would  then  be  an  example 
to  all  farmers  in  the  country. 

The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Gillespie  said  he  esteemed  it  a very  high  honour 
indeed  to  second  this  most  important  resolution.  They  in  Scotland  rejoiced 
exceedingly  at  the  renewed  success  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.  Neither 
Lord  Jersey  nor  the  Mayor  of  Gloucester  could  control  the  weather.  Not 
even  the  profession  to  which  he  (Dr.  Gillespie)  belonged  had  any  control  over 
it.  (Laughter.) 

The  Secretary  then  put  the  motion,  which  was  enthusiastically  carried. 

Lord  Jersey,  in  response,- thanked  those  present  for  the  very  kind  reception 
given  to  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Peter  and  Dr.  Gillespie.  His  Lordship  said  that 
they  in  Oxfordshire  could  not  hope  to  compete  with  such  a rich  and  splendid 
county  as  Gloucester.  Gloucestershire  had  been  famous  for  many  generations 
for  its  Shorthorns  and  its  flocks,  and  he  hoped  it  would  be  so  for  many  genera- 
tions to  come.  With  regard  to  himself,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  at  the 
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head  of  a Society  that  did  not  entirely  revolve  upon  its  President.  His  friend 
Sir  Gilbert  Greenall  (their  Hon.  Director)  rendered  great  services  to  the  Society 
which  had  always  shown  in  a most  conspicuous  manner.  The  greater  the 
Show,  the  greater  the  amount  of  work  which  fell  upon  the  Secretary  and  his 
staff,  and  he  (Lord  Jersey!  took  the  opportunity  of  acknowledging  the  great 
debt  they  owed  to  the  hearty  and  unflinching  manner  in  which  this  work  had 
been  carried  out.  Might  he  only  for  himself  say  that  he  was  glad  to  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  being  President  upon  this  occasion. 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


WEDNESDAY,  JULY  28,  1909. 

At  a Monthly  Council,  held  at  16  Bedford  Square,  W.C.,  the  Earl  of  Jersey, 
G.C.B.  (President),  in  the  Chair  ; — 

Present : — Trunt/’es. — Mr.  J.  Bowen-Jones,  Mr.  F.  S.  W.  Cornwallis,  the  Earl 
of  Coventry,  the  Duke  of  Devon-hire,  Lord  Moreton,  Sir  John  H.  Thorold,  Bart. 

Vice-Presidents. — Mr.  C.  K.  W.  Adeane,  Mr.  Percy  Crutchley,  the  Right 
Hon.  A.  E.  Fellowes,  Sir  Gilbert  Greenall,  Bart.,  the  Earl  of  Northbrook. 

Other  3Ieml)ers  of  the  Council. — Mr.  T.  L.  Aveling,  Mr.  H.  Dent  Brockle- 
hurst,  Mr.  Richardson  Carr,  Sir  Richard  P.  Cooper,  Bart.,  Mr.  Howard  Frank, 
Mr.  R.  M.  Greaves,  Mr.  E.  A.  Hamlyn,  Mr.  Joseph  Harris,  Mr.  W.  HaiTison, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Hine,  Mr.  R.  W.  Hobbs,  Mr.  W.  J.  Hosken,  Sir  C.  V.  Knightley,  Bart., 
Mr.  Ernest  Mathews,  Mr.  W.  A.  May,  Mr.  T.  H.  Miller,  Mr.  C.  M.  S.  Pilkington, 
Mr.  W.  A.  Prout,  Mr.  F.  Reynard,  Mr.  C.  C.  Rogers,  Mr.  John  Rowell,  Mr. 
George  Taylor,  Mr.  C.  W.  Tindall,  and  Mr.  A.  P.  Turner. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council,  held  in  the  Gloucester 
Showyard  on  Thursday,  June  24,  1909,  were  taken  as  read  and  approved. 

One  hundred  and  sixteen  duly  nominated  candidates  were  admitted  into  the 
Society,  and  one  Member  was  re-elected  under  By-law  14. 

Before  passing  to  the  ordinary  business  of  the  day,  the  President  referi’ed 
to  the  great  compliment  paid  to  their  Society  by  the  Royal  Agi'icultural  Society 
of  New  South  Wales  in  presenting  a panorama  photograph  of  their  permanent 
Showyard  at  Sydney.  He  could  testify  from  his  own  experience  to  the  success 
which  attended  the  annual  Shows  of  the  New  South  Wales  Society.  His 
Lordship  kindly  undertook  to  convey  to  Sir  Francis  Suttor  (the  President  of 
that  Society)  the  thanks  of  the  Council  for  this  very  kind  gift. 

A Report  from  the  Special  Committee  appointed  on  December  9,  1908,  was 
presented  and  adopteil,  including  the  following  recommendations  : — 

1.  That  a further  sum  of  50i.  be  allocated  for  the  improvement  of  the  Journal. 
(This,  with  the  50/.  previously  granted,  will  increase  the  annual  sum  allotted  to  the 
Journal  to  700/.) 

2.  That  Mr.  Carruthers  having  resigned  his  position  as  the  Society’s  Consulting 
Botanist,  the  Committee  recommend  that  his  salary  be  paid  in  full  until  Mid- 
summer, 1910.  and  that  at  the  end  of  the  twelve  months  Mr.  Carruthers  be  granted 
a pension  of  100/.  per  annum. 

3.  That  the  Society’s  Botanical  Department  be  moved  to  Cambridge,  and  that 
Mr.  R.  H.  Biffen  be  appointed  the  Botanist  to  the  Society. 

On  the  motion  of  the  President,  seconded  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
Mr.  Carruthers  was  unanimously  elected  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Society 
in  recognition  of  the  valuable  services  rendered  by  him  to  the  Society  for  the 
long  period  of  nearly  forty  years  during  which  he  has  held  the  office  of  Con- 
sulting Botanist. 

The  Report  of  the  Finance  Committee  having  been  received  and  adopted, 
it  was  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Adeane,  seconded  by  Sir  John  Thorold  : 
“That  in  order  to  facilitate  the  winding  up  of  the  accounts  for  the  Gloucester 
Show  as  early  as  ])Ossible,  authority  be  given  for  the  issue,  during  the  recess,  of 
orders  on  the  Society’s  bankers  for  the  payment  of  accounts  connected  with 
the  Show.’’ 

Other  business  having  been  transacted,  the  Council  adjourned  over  the 
autumn  recess  until  Wednesday,  November  3,  1909. 
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WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  3,  1909. 

At  a Monthly  Courtcil,  held  at  16  Bedford  Square,  W.C.,  the  Earl  of 
Jersey,  G.C.B.  (President),  in  the  Chair  : — 

Present : — Trustees. — Mr.  J.  Bowen-Jones,  Mr.  F.  S.  W.  Cornwallis,  the  Earl 
of  Coventry,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lord  Moreton,  Sir  John  H.  Thorold, 
Bart. 

Vice-Presidents. — H.R.H.  Prince  Christian,  K.G.,  Mr.  C.  R.  W.  Adeane, 
Mr.  Percy  Crutchley,  the  Right  Hon.  A.  E.  Fellowes,  Sir  Gilbert  Greenall, 
Bart.,  the  Earl  of  Northbrook,  the  Hon.  C.  T.  Parker,  the  Earl  of  Yarborough, 

Other  Menibers  of  the  Council. — Mr.  George  Adams,  Mr.  T.  L.  Aveling, 
Mr.  H.  Dent  Brocklehurst,  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Buttar,  Mr.  Richardson  Carr,  Sir 
Richard  P.  Cooper,  Bart.,  Mr.  Henry  Dudding,  Mr.  James  Falconer,  Mr.  Howard 
Frank,  Mr.  R.  M.  Greaves,  Mr.  James  W.  Glover,  Mr.  E.  A.  Hamlyn,  Mr.  W. 
Harrison,  Mr.  J.  H.  Hine,  Mr.  Arthur  Hiscock,  Mr.  R.  W.  Hobbs,  Mr.  J.  L. 
Luddington,  Mr.  Ernest  Mathews,  Mr.  W.  A.  May,  Mr.  Christopher  Middleton, 
Mr.  T.  H.  Miller,  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Minton,  Mr.  William  Nocton,  Mr.  C.  M.  S. 
Pilkington,  Mr.  W.  A.  Prout,  Mr.  G.  G.  Rea,  Mr.  F.  Reynard,  Viscount 
Ridley,  Mr.  C.  C.  Rogers,  Mr.  W.  Scoby,  Mr.  Fred  Smith,  Mr.  H.  H.  Smith, 
Mr.  E.  W.  Stanyfortb,  Mr.  H.  Tallent,  Mr.  George  Taylor,  Mr.  C.  W.  Tindall, 
Mr.  A.  P.  Turner,  Mr.  E.  V.  V.  Wheeler,  and  Mr.  Louis  C.  Wrigley. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council  held  on  Wednesday, 
July  28,  1909,  were  taken  as  read  and  approved. 

The  Marquis  of  Anglesey  was  elected  a Governor,  and  76  duly  nominated 
candidates  were  admitted  into  the  Society  as  Members.  The  President 
referred  to  the  large  number  of  new  Members  from  Norfolk,  for  which  they 
were  much  indebted  to  the  good  offices  of  Mr.  Tallent. 

The  Report  of  the  Finance  Committee  having  been  received  and  adopted, 
Mr.  Adeane  said  he  regretted  to  have  to  announce  that  the  Society  had 
incurred  a small  loss  on  the  Gloucester  Show,  but  he  thought  they  might 
congratulate  themselves  that  the  sum  was  only  about  320Z.  Considering  the 
weather  that  was  a very  remarkable  result,  perhaps  as  remarkable  as  the  great 
profit  they  made  at  Newcastle  last  year. 

The  Earl  of  Northbrook,  on  behalf  of  the  Veterinary  Committee,  and 
the  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Council  generally,  thanked  Mr.  Hobbs  for 
having  given  evidence  before  the  Board  of  Agriculture  Departmental  Com- 
mittee on  Abortion. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Selection  was  received  and  adopted, 
including  a recommendation  for  the  appointment  of  a Committee  to  confer 
with  representatives  of  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society,  consisting  of  the 
following : — The  President,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lord  Middleton,  Sir 
Gilbert  Greenall,  Bart.,  Sir  John  H.  Thorold,  Bart.,  Mr.  Adeane,  Mr.  Corn- 
wallis, Mr.  Reynard,  Mr.  Scoby,  and  Mr.  Stanyfortb. 

The  Report  of  the  Dairy  and  Produce  Committee  having  been  presented, 
including  a recommendation  as  to  the  counties  from  which  competitors  should 
be  allowed  to  enter  in  the  Butter-making  Competitions,  a question  arose  as  to 
the  area  of  the  Plantations  Competitions  mentioned  in  the  Report  of  the 
Botanical  and  Zoological  Committee.  After  a short  discussion,  both  these 
matters  were,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Hon.  Cecil  T.  Parker,  referred  to  the 
Committee  of  Selection.  The  Dairy  and  Produce  Committee’s  Report,  having 
been  amended  accordingly,  was  then  received  and  adopted. 

Letters  were  read  from  the  British  Science  Guild  and  the  Central  Land 
Association  with  regard  to  the  Development  Bill,  and  the  President  having 
read  an  extract  from  the  Society’s  Charter  as  to  the  discussion  of  matters 
pending  or  to  be  brought  forward  in  Parliament,  it  was  decided  that  the 
Council  were  precluded  from  taking  the  action  desired  by  these  bodies. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Fellowes,  seconded  by  Mr.  Richardson  Carr,  it 
was  unanimously  resolved  ; “ That  the  Special  Committee  be  asked  to  consider 
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the  provisions  of  the  Development  Bill — should  it  become  an  Act — in  so  far  as 
they  relate  to  Agriculture.” 

Mr.  Fellowes  was  added  to  the  Special  Committee. 

A letter  was  read  from  the  Sociedad  Rural  Argentina,  inviting  the  Society 
to  take  part  in  the  International  Agricultural  Exhibition,  to  be  held  by  the 
Sociedad  at  Buenos  Ayres  in  1910,  “in  celebration  of  the  Centennial  of  the 
Argentine  Emancipation,”  and  expressing  the  hope  that  the  Society  would 
make  the  event  known  as  widely  as  possible  in  this  country.  The  President 
suggested  that  publicity  might  be  given  to  the  letter  in  the  printed  proceedings 
of  the  meeting  that  day. 

The  Report  of  the  Council  to  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  Governors 
and  Members,  to  be  held  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  at  3 p.m., 
on  Wednesday,  December  8,  was  prepared  and  ordered  to  be  issued. 

The  Right  Hon.  Ailwtn  E.  Fellowes  introduced  an  important  and 
influential  deputation  from  the  City  of  Norwich  and  County  of  Norfolk  in 
support  of  an  invitation  to  the  Council  to  hold  the  Annual  Show  of  1911  in 
Norwich,  consisting  of  the  High  Sheriff  of  the  County  (Sir  Edward  Mann), 
the  Sheriff  of  the  City  of  Norwich  (Mr.  Arthur  G.  Hewlett),  Sir  William 
flfolkes  (Chairman  of  the  County  Council),  Mr.  R.  Harvey  Mason  (Norfolk 
Agricultural  Association),  Mr.  George  Chamberlin  (representing  the  traders 
and  manufacturers  of  Norwich),  Mr.  Henry  Overman  (representing  the  tenant- 
farmers  of  Norfolk),  Mr.  Louis  Tillett,  M.P.,  Mr.  J.  F.  S.  Gooday  (General 
Manager  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway),  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Beck. 

After  speeches  -by  various  members  of  the  Deputation,  it  was,  on  the 
motion  of  Sir  Gilbert  Grbenall  (Honorary  Director),  seconded  by  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  unanimously  decided  to  accept  the  very  cordial  invita- 
tion of  the  County  of  Norfolk  and  the  City  of  Norwich  to  hold  the  Show  of 
1911  in  Norwich. 

Other  business  having  been  transacted,  the  Council ' adjourned  until 
Wednesday,  December  8,  1909. 


WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  8,  1909. 

At  a Monthly  Council,  held  at  16  Bedford  Square,  W.C.,  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  (Trustee)  in  the  Chair  : — 

Present : — Trustees. — Mr.  F.  S.  W.  Cornwallis,  the  Earl  of  Coventry,  Lord 
Middleton,  Lord  Moreton,  Sir  John  H.  Thorold,  Bart. 

Vice-Presidents. — Mr.  C.  R.  W.  Adeane,  Mr.  J.  Marshall  Dugdale,  the 
Right  Hon.  A.  E.  Fellowes,  Sir  Gilbert  Greenall,  Bart.,  the  Hon.  C.  T.  Parker. 

Other  Memhers  of  the  Council. — Mr.  T.  L.  Aveling,  Mr.  H.  Dent  Brockle- 
hurst,  Major-General  J.  F'.  Brocklehurst,  C.V.O.,  C.B.,  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Buttar, 
Sir  Richard  P.  Cooper,  Bart.,  the  Hon.  J.  E.  Cross,  Mr.  Henry  Dudding,  Mr. 
J.  T.  C.  Eadie,  Mr.  James  Falconer,  Mr.  Robert  Forrest,  Mr.  Howard  Frank, 
Mr.  W.  T.  Game,  Mr.  James  W.  Glover,  Mr.  E.  A.  Hamlyn,  Mr.  Joseph  Harris, 
Sir  Arthur  G.  Hazlerigg,  Bart.,  Mr.  J.  H.  Hine,  Mr.  R.  W.  Hobbs,  Mr.  Walter 
F.  Ingram,  Sir  Charles  V.  Knightley,  Bart.,  Mr.  J.  L.  Luddington,  Mr.  Alfred 
Mansell,  Mr.  Ernest  Mathews,  Mr.  W.  A.  May,  Mr.  William  Nocton,  Mr.  R.  G. 
Patterson,  Mr.  C.  M.  S.  Pilkington,  Mr.  H.  Fitzwalter  Plumptre,  Mr.  F. 
Reynard,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon,  K.G.,  Mr.  C.  C.  Rogers,  Mr.  John 
Rowell,  Mr.  William  Scoby,  Mr.  Fred  Smith,  Mr.  George  Taylor,  Mr.  A.  P. 
Turner,  Mr.  C.  W.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Louis  C.  Wrigley. 

The  following  Members  of  the  Liverpool  Local  Committee  were  also 
present : — Sir  Charles  Petrie,  Alderman  W.  Oulton,  Mr.  G.  Norris  Midwood, 
Mr.  R.  B.  Neilson,  Mr.  Edward  R.  Pickmere,  Mr.  Edward  Bohane,  and 
Mr.  Percy  CorkhiU. 

In  the  absence,  through  ill-health,  of  the  Earl  of  Jersey  (President),  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  was  called  to  the  Chair. 
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His  Gkace,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  read  a telegram  expressing  Lord 
Jersey’s  deep  appreciation  of  the  sympathy  extended  to  him  in  his  illness,  and 
his  regret  that  he  was  unable  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  that  day. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council,  held  on  November  3,  1909, 
were  taken  as  read  and  approved. 

Forty-five  duly  nominated  candidates  were  admitted  into  the  Society  as 
Members. 

The  Keport  of  the  Finance  Committee  was  received  and  adopted,  together 
with  the  Balance-sheet  of  the  Gloucester  Show,  as  to  which  an  explanatory 
statement  was  made  by  Mr.  Adeane. 

In  presenting  the  Report  of  the  Stock  Prizes  Committee,  Mr.  Reynard 
Siid  he  wished  gratefully  to  acknowledge  the  continued  hearty  support  of  the 
Breed  Societies  and  others  who  had  assisted  them.  Without  this  help  and 
co-operation,  it  would  be  impossible  t»  present  a prize-sheet  with  a classification 
so  large  and  liberal  as  the  one  proposed. 

On  the  motion  of  Sir  John  Thorold  (Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Selection),  seconde<l  by  Lord  Moreton,  it  was  unanimously  decided  that  Sir 
Gilbert  Greenall,  Bart.,  should  be  recommended  to  the  Annual  General  Meeting 
for  election  as  President  of  the  Society  for  the  year  1910. 

The  Chairman  then  announced  that  Sir  Arthur  Grey  Hazlerigg,  Bart., 
Major-General  J.  F.  Brocklehurst,  Mr.  R.  G.  Patterson,  Mr.  W.  T.  Game,  and 
Mr.  Alfred  Mansell,  newly-elected  Members  of  Council,  were  present  at  the 
meeting.  On  behalf  of  the  Council,  he  extended  to  them  a most  cordial  welcome. 

The  following  Standing  Committees  were  appointed  for  1910  : — Finance, 
Journal  and  Education,  Chemical  and  Woburn,  Botanical  and  Zoological, 
Veterinary,  Stock  Prizes,  Implement,  Showyard  Works,  Selection,  and  Hairy 
and  Produce.  The  present  Members  of  the  various  Standing  Committees  were 
(with  some  exceptions)  re-appointed  to  those  Committees.  Mr.  Luddington 
was  added  to  the  Journal,  Chemical,  Botanical,  and  Implement  Committees  ; 
Mr.  Mansell  to  the  Journal,  Veterinary,  and  Stock  Prizes  Committees  ; Viscount 
Ridley  and  Sir  Arthur  G.  Hazlerigg  to  the  Botanical  Committee  ; Major- 
General  Brocklehurst  to  the  Chemical  and  Woburn  Committee  ; Mr.  Game  to 
the  Veterinary  and  Stock  Prizes  Committees  ; Mr.  Patterson  to  the  Implement 
and  Dairy  Committees  ; . the  Hon.  J.  E.  Cross  to  the  Implement  Committee  ; 
Mr.  Crutchley,  Mr.  Hobbs,  and  Mr.  Tallent  to  the  Committee  of  Selection. 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  sure  they  all  regretted  that  advancing  years 
and  impaired  health  had  necessitated  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Carruthers,  who 
had  been  Consulting  Botanist  to  the  Society  for  nearly  forty  years,  during 
which  time  he  had  rendered  very  important  service  to  agriculturists  in  securing 
improvements  in  the  quality  of  farm  seeds.  He  had  also  carried  out  many 
investigations  and  experiments  which  had  been  reported  in  the  Society’s  Journal 
and  formed  a valuable  record  of  the  Society’s  scientific  operations  in  relation  to 
the  plant  and  vegetable  life  of  the  farm.  The  advice  of  Mr.  Carruthers  as  one 
of  the  Society’s  Consulting  Officers  had  also  been  sought  by  the  Agricultural 
Societies  of  various  foreign  countries,  and  also  by  the  Home  Government  and 
Municipal  Authorities.  He  felt  that  the  Council  were  thoroughly  justified  in 
the  step  which  they  took  on  July  28  last,  in  asking  Mr.  Carruthers  to 
accept  the  Honorary  Membership  of  the  Society.  The  Council,  in  appointing 
Mr.  Biffen,  felt  sure  that  the  excellent  work  inaugurated  and  carried  on  by 
Mr.  Carruthers  would  be  continued  and  maintained  at  the  same  high  level.  In 
presenting  the  Diploma  of  Honorary  Membership,,  they  were  reminded  that 
the  connection  which  had  so  long  existed  would  still  go  on,  and  the  Council 
sincerely  hoped  that  Mr.  Carruthers  might  be  spared  to  enjoy  for  many  years 
the  retirement  he  so  richly  deserved. 

On  behalf  of  the  Council,  His  Grace  had  the  greatest  pleasure  in  handing 
to  Mr.  Carruthers  the  Diploma  of  Honorary  Membership. 

B Mr.  Carruthers,  in  reply,  said  he  deeply  appreciated  the  honour  that 
the  Members  of  Council  had  conferred  upon  hini  in  enrolling  his  name  amongst 
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the  Honorary  Members  of  the  Society.  He  was  also  grateful  for  the  generous 
consideration  that  the  Council  had  extended  to  him  in  connection  with  his 
retirement  from  the  Society.  It  .was  not  a pleasant  step  on  his  part,  but 
mostly  from  his  failing  sight — which  he  was  happy  to  say  was  not  altogether 
gone — he  felt  unable  to  carry  on  his  work.  He  might  say  that  he  secured  by 
the  contributions  he  had  made  to  more  strict  science,  in  the  year  that  he 
became  associated  with  this  Society,  the  Fellowship  of  the  Koyal  Society  and 
a recognition  from  many  Foreign  Societies.  He,  however,  looked  back  with 
greater  satisfaction  to  the  work  he  had  done  for  this  Society,  as  being  far 
more  beneficial  to  his  fellows  than  the  more  strictly  scientific  work.  He  was 
indebted  to  the  Council  of  the  Society  for  giving  him  the  opportunity  of  doing 
this  work,  and  he  retired  from  the  Society’s  service  in  greater  comfort  in  the 
knowledge  that  the  Council  had  selected,  as  his  successor.  Professor  Biffen,  of 
the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  University  of  Cambridge — than  whom  he 
was  sure  no  one  was  more  competent  to  carry  on  the  work  that  he  himself  had 
done  in  the  past  and  to  extend  it.  He  thanked  the  Council  for  the  honour 
they  had  done  him. 

Other  business  having  been  transacted,  the  Council  adjourned  until 
Wednesday,  February  2,  1910,  at  11  a.m. 


proceebinae  at  tbe  annual 
(Beneral  flDeetlng  of  (Bovernore  anb  flDcmbers, 

HELD  AT  THE  ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  HALL,  ISLINGTON, 

WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  8,'  1909. 

THE  DUKE  OF  DEVONSHIRE  (TRUSTEE)  IN  THE  CHAIR. 


Present: — Trusteflx. — Mr.  J.  Bowen- Jones,  Mr.  F.  S.  W.  Cornwallis,  Lord 
Middleton,  Sir  John  H.  Thornld,  Bart. 

Vice-Presidents.  — Mr.  C.  R.  W.  Adeane,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Ailwyn  E.  Fellowes, 
Sir  Gilbert  Greenall,  Bart. 

Other  Members  of  the  Council. — Mr.  T.  L.  Aveling,  Mr.  H.  Dent  Brockle- 
hurst,  Major-General  J.  F.  Brocklehurst,  C.V.O.,  C.B.,  Mr.  T.  A.  Buttar, 
Sir  Richard  P.  Cooper,  Bart.,  the  Hon.  J.  E.  Cross,  Mr.  Henry  Dudding, 
Mr.  James  Falconer,  Mr.  Robert  Forrest,  Mr.  Howard  Frank,  Mr.  W.  T.  Game, 
Mr.  James  W.  Glover,  Mr.  Ernest  A.  Hamlyn,  Mr.  Joseph  Harris,  Sir  Arthur 
G.  Hazlerigg,  Bart.,  Mr.  J.  H.  Hine,  Mr.  Robert  W.  Hobbs,  Mr.  W.  J.  Hosken, 
Mr.  Walter  F.  Ingram,  Mr.  J.  L.  Luddington,  Mr.  Alfred  Mansell,  Mr.  Ernest 
Mathews,  Mr.  William  Nocton,  Mr.  Claude  M.  S.  Pilkington,  Mr.  Frederick 
Reynard,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon,  K.G.,  Mr.  John  Rowell,  Mr. 
William  Scoby,  Mr.  Fred  Smith,  Mr.  George  Taylor,  Mr.  C.  W.  Tindall,  Mr.  A. 
P.  Turner,  Mr.  Christopher  W.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Louis  C.  Wrigley. 

Governors. — Lord  Hastings,  Mr.  W.  F.  Holt  Beever,  Mr.  T.  G.  Benn, 
Lieut. -Col.  J.  F.  Curtis-Hay ward,  Mr.  Colin  Maclver,  and  Mr.  Martin 
J.  Sutton. 

Members. — The  Earl  of  Verulam,  Lord  Vaux  of  Harrowden,  Sir  Herbert 
Ghermside,  G.C.M.G.,  Messrs.  W.  Bainbridge,  W.  W.  Beaumont,  William 
Bedford,  Edward  Bohane,  E.  D.  Brieant,  T.  Brigg,  W.  C.  Brown,  W.  Burton, 
Thomas  Carrick,  Jas.  Chalcraft,  W.  S.  Cleverley,  Cooper  Corbidge,  W.  A.  Cox, 
Walter  Crosland,  A.  W.  Dean,  W.  H.  Daun,  Loudon  M.  Douglas,  Douglas  Ellis, 
W.  A.  Ellis,  John  Evens,  John  Evison,  George  Gibbons,  H.  W.  Gilbey,  D.  S. 
Gill,  W.  F.  Glasier,  J.  H.  Glover,  J.  E.  Grove,  F.  J.  Gurney,  W.  A.  Haviland, 
John  Henderson,  C.  Y.  Hewitt,  W.  H.  Hitch,  J.  T.  Hobbs,  R.  Hobbs,  jun.,  E.  A. 
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Honess,  H.  E.  Hopper,  J.  G.  James,  A.  L.  Jessopp,  H.  Jonas,  W.  T.  Jordan, 
Dunbar  Kelly,  H.  J.  Kingwell,  John  K.  T.  KingweU,  M.  H.  Knowles,  E.  J. 
Lamb,  W.  Langridge,  J.  S.  Ledbrook,  F.  D.  Little,  Hanslip  Long,  W.  H. 
Lythall,  Kenneth  J.  J.  Mackenzie,  C.  J.  B.  Macdonald,  Joseph  Martin,  John 
Maughan,  H.  C.  Minchin,  C.  Morris,  W.  J.  Morton,  J.  M.  Moubray,  J.  Reginald 
Naylor,  W.  Nisbet,  T.  G.  Owen,  Benjamin  Painter,  William  Parlour,  Martin 
Pate,  Professor  Penberthy,  Messrs.  E.  C.  Ransome,  D.  R.  Ratcliff,  E.  S.  Reid, 
E.  Rosling,  F.  G.  Samson,  F.E.C.V.S.,  E.  W.  Shepperson,  Franklin  Simmons, 
H.  M.  Simmons,  S.  Simpson,  James  Sinnott,  Dr.  F.  B.  Skalweit,  Messrs.  Abel 
Smith,  M.P.,  S.  vSnell,  J.  M.  Sturgess,  J.  Herbert  Taylor,  G.  D.  Thody, 
J.  Tompkins,  Edward  Trimen,  Eldred  Walker,  Martin  H.  Ward,  T.  H.  Ward, 
J.  W.  Watt,  F.  N.  Webb,  W.  Wills,  J.  C.  Winn,  &c.,  &c. 

Chairman’s  Opening  Remarks. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire  said  he  was  sure  they  would  all  have  heard 
with  the  deepest  and  most  sincere  regret  that  their  President,  Lord  Jersey, 
was,  on  account  of  his  severe  illness,  unable  to  be  present  that  day.  During 
his  term  of  office  Lord  Jersey  had  devoted  himself  heart  and  soul  to  the  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  the  Society,  and  they  all  hoped  that  he  would  soon  be  re- 
stored to  health  and  able  to  carry  out  his  duties  with  his  accustomed  vigour. 
He  was  glad  to  be  able  to  read  the  following  telegram  from  Mr.  Little,  Lord 
Jersey’s  agent : — 

I am  desired  by  Lord  Jersey  to  express  his  deep  appreciation  of  the  sympathy 
extended  to  him  in  his  illness  by  many  members  of  the  R.A.S.E.,  and  his  regret  that 
he  is  unable  to  be  present  at  the  general  meeting  to-day.  He  is  making  excellent 
progress  towards  recovery. 

His  Grace  was  sure  he  would  only  be  expressing  the  sincere  wish  of  every  one 
present  when  he  hoped  that  that  progress  would  be  continued. 

They  hail  again  the  privilege  of  meeting  in  that  room,  through  the  kindness 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Hall  Company  and  the  Smithfield  Club,  and  the 
Society  was  deeply  indebted  to  them  for  allowing  them  the  use  of  the  room. 

The  first  business  of  the  meeting  was  the  presentation  of  the  Balance-sheet, 
and  printed  copies  of  the  Show  accounts  were  in  the  hands  of  those  present. 
When  they  took  into  consideration  the  very  inclement  weather  from  which  they 
suffered  at  Gloucester,  he  hoped  they  would  not  consider  the  Balance-sheet  at 
all  unsatisfactory.  He  had  had  the  privilege  of  being  there  every  day  of  the 
Show,  and  considering  all  the  circumstances  of  the  weather,  if  there  was  only 
an  actual  deficit  of  327L  on  the  working  of  the  Show,  he  thought  it  reflected 
the  greatest  credit  on  all  concerned.  If  ever  advertisement  was  required  as  to 
successful  management  and  good  co-operation,  he  believetl  it  was  to  be  found 
in  the  balance-sheet  in  their  hands  that  day.  Apart  from  the  weather,  he 
thought  they  had  every  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  on  the  result  of  the 
Show,  which  was  in  every  other  respect  a most  markeil  success.  They  owed 
a very  great  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  work  done  by  the  Local  Committee, 
who  had  thrown  themselves  into  the  success  of  the  Show  with  the  greatest 
cordiality,  and  the  successful  results  of  the  Show  were  very  largely  due  to 
what  they  had  done.  At  the  same  time  he  would  like  to  take  the  opportunity 
of  expressing  the  gratitude  of  the  Society  to  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress  and  to  the 
Corporation  for  their  most  kind  and  generous  hospitality  and  for  their  great 
exertions,  individually  and  collectively,  to  promote  the  success  of  the  Show. 

As  they  knew,  the  Show  of  next  year  would  be  held  at  Liverpool,  on  the 
Wavertree  Playground,  from  June  21  to  26,  and  so  far  as  they  bad  gone,  every- 
thing pointed  to  a most  successful  meeting.  The  prize-sheet,  which  would  be 
ready  at  the  beginning  of  next  year,  would  be  found  to  be  one  of  the  most 
liberal  that  had  ever  been  provided,  and  bore  ample  testimony  to  the  generosity 
of  the  various  Breed  Societies  which  had  again  come  forward  with  contribu- 
tions to  the  Prize  Fund.  He  had  had  personally  the  opportunity  of  meeting 
several  of  the  Members  of  the  Local  Committee  at  Liverpool,  and  he  knew  they 
were  determined,  if  possible — and  they  well  knew  that  when  Lancashire  people 
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were  determined  on  anytliing  it  was  generally  done — to  make  the  Show  a 
success.  Every  effort  was  already  being  made  to  carry  that  Show  to  a suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

It  would  also  be  a matter  of  very  great  gratification  to  Members  of  the 
Koyal  Agricultural  Society  to  hear  that  the  Council  had  determined  to  recom- 
mend Sir  Gilbert  Greenall  for  the  office  of  President  of  that  Show.  It  was 
quite  needless  for  him  again  to  refer  to  the  immense  and  invaluable  services 
which  Sir  Gilbert  had  rendered  to  the  Society.  The  only  suggestion  which  had 
been  made  was  whether  he  could  do  the  work  of  two  men.  All  he  could  say 
was  that  he  himself  had  served  as  President,  and  he  then  found  that  Sir 
Gilbert  had  done  the  work  of  two  men  when  there  were  two  men,  and  his 
Grace  was  sure  he  would  be  able  to  do  it  when  there  was  only  one  man.  The 
whole  of  the  work  was,  and  is,  done  by  Sir  Gilbert  Greenall,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  their  Secretary,  Mr.  McKow,  and  his  admirable  staff,  and  he  felt  quite 
confident  that,  in  having  Sir  Gilbert  Greenall  as  their  President,  they  had 
shown  honour  to  the  man  to  whom  honour  was  due.  They  would  all  rally 
round  him  and  support  him  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 

He  hoped  he  was  not  taking  too  optimistic  a view  in  congratulating  the 
Society  on  the  position  they  occupied.  Their  Membership  had  not  yet 
reached  the  total  of  10,000,  but  they  had  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  in- 
creased and  increasing  interest  taken  in  the  work  of  the  Society,  not  only  in 
connection  with  the  Show,  but  in  connection  with  their  operations  in  various 
other  directions,  would  enable  them  not  only  to  reach  10,000,  but  that  would 
be  only  a minimum  and  an  increasing  figure. 

The  full  financial  position  at  present  could  not  be  placed  before  them, 
but  he  thought  when  the  year’s  work  was  finished  they  would  be  able  to 
submit  an  extremely  satisfactory  balance-sheet. 

Many  Members  would  have  heard  with  the  very  greatest  regret  that  Mr. 
Carruthers,  their  Consulting  Botanist,  had  found  it  necessary  to  retire.  He 
had  rendered,  for  nearly  forty  years,  most  valuable  services  to  the  Society, 
and  not  only  to  Members,  but  to  agriculturists  as  a whole.  He  had  felt  it 
necessary,  owing  to  increasing  age,  to  relinquish  the  post  he  had  so  long  and 
nobly  held,  and  he  was  sure  he  would  take  into  his  retirement  the  best  wishes 
of  all  Members  of  the  Society.  His  Grace  was  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that 
the  Council  had  been  extremely  fortunate  in  being  able  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  services  of  Professor  Biflfen  as  Botanist.  Many  Members  of  the  Society 
would  be  aware  that  during  the  last  few  years  there  had  been  a very 
considerable  development  of  the  agricultural  research  and  teaching  work  at  the 
■University  of  Cambridge.  He  believed  that  the  Society  were  taking  a position 
at  Cambridge  that  had  never  yet  been  occupied  by  any  other  corresponding 
body.  He  had  taken  the  opportunity  during  the  course  of  last  summer  of 
meeting  personally  some  of  those  gentlemen  who  came  over  on  other  matters 
from  South  Africa.  He  was  glad  that  they  were,  in  the  course  of  their  visit  to 
the  mother  country,  able  to  pay  a visit  to  the  University  of  Cambridge  to  see 
the  work  which  was  being  done  there  in  the  way  of  agricultural  development, 
and  he  had  heard  from  their  own  lips  that,  in  their  opinion,  it  was  the  best 
organised  and  best  equipped  institution  of  its  kind  they  had  ever  seen.  He 
felt  sure  there  was  a possibility  of  very  great  development  there,  and  therefore 
he  thought  that  they,  as  Members  of  the  Koyal  Agricultural  Society,  could 
claim  that  they  had  been  fortunate  in  being  able  to  secure  as  their  Botanist 
one  of  those  gentlemen  who  was  closely  connected  with  the  progress  that 
was  being  made  at  that  University.  He  hoped  it  would  be  found  possible 
to  work  in  cordial  co-operation  with  them,  and  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  the 
Society  and  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Upon  that  point  he  wished  to  refer 
to  some  observations  he  had  made  to  that  meeting  last  year,  when  he  had  said 
it  was  not  only  in  connection  with  the  annual  Show  but  with  all  the  other 
work  of  the  Society  that  they  were  hoping  to  extend  their  operations.  The 
Finance  Committee  had,  without  being  unduly  extravagant  and  always  having 
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the  most,  due  regard  to  efficiency  and  economy,  under  the  aide  chairmanship  of 
Mr.  Adeane,  been  able  to  vote  a larger  sum  to  the  work  of  the  Journal.  He 
hoped  that  was  only  a beginning,  and  that  they  would  be  able  in  the  course  of 
the  next  few  years,  when  their  financial  position  was  still  stronger,  to  ilevote 
more  money  to  the  scientific  departments  of  the  Society’s  work,  full  reports  of, 
and  most  valuable  information  on,  which  would  be  found  in  the  Society’s 
Annual  Journal.  He  hoped  it  would  be  possible  to  even  add  more  to  the 
work  which  was  done  by  those  departments,  and,  as  he  pointed  out  last  year, 
the  advantages  which  were  to  be  gained,  not  only  by  exhibitors  of  live  stock 
and  implements,  but  also  by  those  who  were  not  in  a position  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  annual  Show,  were  very  considerable.  Those  advantages  had  been 
of  the  greatest  utility  in  the  past  and  were  capable  of  being  even  more  useful 
in  the  future. 

As  the  Keport  had  been  circulated  to  all  the  Members,  he  did  not  think  it 
was  necessary  that  they  should  spend  any  time  in  reading  it  in  detail,  but,  of 
course,  if  there  was  any  question  that  he  or  his  colleagues  could  answer,  they 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  do  so.  He  would  ask  Colonel  Cirrtis-Hayward  to 
move  the  adoption  of  the  Keport. 

Adoption  of  Report. 

Colonel  Curtis-Hatwaed  (Quedgeley)  said  he  would  like  to  congratulate 
the  Council  upon  a most  successful  year.  Of  course  they  had,  as  usual,  to 
deplore  the  loss  of  a number  of  influential  Members  of  the  Society  by  death 
and  other  causes,  but  they  had  also  to  welcome  a number  of  new  subscribers.  That 
year  they  had  visited  a purely  agricultural  district,  and,  of  course,  the  result  in 
any  circumstance  had  been  somewhat  problematical ; but  it  was  wonderful, 
considering  the  wretched  weather,  that  they  had  got  out  of  it  with  only  a loss 
of  327Z.  His  Grace  had  alluded  very  kindly  to  the  interest  taken  by  the  Local 
Committee.  He  could  only  say,  as  a Gloucestershire  man,  that  the  visit  of  the 
Society  had  caused  intense  satisfaction,  and  would  be  remembered  for  a very 
long  time.  Allusion  had  also  been  made  to  the  hospitality  of  the  late  Mayor 
and  Mayoress  of  Gloucester,  and  he  knew  it  would  be  a great  satisfaction,  not 
only  to  them,  but  to  all  who  had  had  the  pleasure  of  working  with  them.  The 
Show  had  been  a very  great  success,  and  people  would  talk  of  it  for  many  years 
to  come.  He  had  much  pleasure  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  Report. 

Mr.  Colin  McIver  (Longhope)  was  pleased  to  be  able  to  second  the 
resolution  proposed  by  Colonel  Curtis-Hayward.  As  a near  resident  of  the 
City  of  Gloucester,  and  very  much  interested  in  agriculture,  he  was  very 
pleased  that  the  Show  came  there.  He  had  attended  all  the  Shows  for  many 
years,  but  he  did  not  think  he  had  enjoyed  one  more.  In  spite  of  the  weather 
everything  went  off  as  well  as  could  be  expected,  and  he  could  only  say,  as  a 
Member  of  the  Local  Committee,  that  they  had  done  everything  to  make  the 
Show  a success.  It  was  gratifying  to  him,  as  a Member,  and  as  a Gloucester- 
shire resident,  to  see  that  the  Membership  had  been  increased  by  200  that  year, 
and  as  they  were  going  to  Lancashire,  he  hoped  the  increase  would  next  year 
be  doubled,  or  even  trebled. 

Mr.  Eldred  Walker  (Bristol)  referred  to  the  paragraph  in  the  Report 
which  mentioned  the  circulars  issued  by  the  Society  to  Members  for  their 
private  and  confidential  information  containing  particulars  of  cases  of  adultera- 
tion of  fertilisers  and  feeding-stuffs,  and  raised  a question  as  to  the  legal 
position  of  a Member  who  passed  on  the  information  in  these  circulars  to  a 
non-Member.  He  thought  the  Society  should  make  a strong  representation  to 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  take  more  stringent  action  in  connection  with 
cases  of  adulteration. 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  not  sufficient  a lawyer  to  answer  the  question 
raised  by  Mr.  Walker,  but  a note  had  been  taken  of  his  remarks,  and  they 
would  receive  the  careful  attention  of  the  Council. 

The  Report  of  the  Council  was  then  unanimously  adopted. 
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Election  of  President  for  1910. 

The  Chaibman  had  very  great  pleasure  in  moving  that  Sir  Gilbert 
Greenall  be  elected  President  for  the  ensuing  year.  (Cheers.)  He  was  sure 
the  way  in  which  the  meeting  had  received  that  motion  quite  justified  the 
Council  in  the  recommendation  they  had  made.  It  was  quite  impossible  to 
find  adequate  expressions  to  show  how  -much  they  were  indebted  to  him  for 
the  work  he  had  already  done.  Those  of  his  colleagues  who  had  been 
associated  with  him  for  some  little  time  knew  that  it  was  a pleasure  to  work 
with  him.  His  heart  was  thoroughly  in  the  job  and  he  spared  no  effort  to 
make  the  work  of  the  Society  a complete  success.  They  were  conferring  the 
greatest  honour  possible  upon  him.  They  knew  he  was  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place,  and  they  looked  forward  to  a most  successful  year  under  his 
guidance.  He  was  a Lancashire  man,  and  speaking  as  one  who  had  lived  in 
that  County,  they  would  all  rally  round  him,  and  he  would  receive  support  on  all 
sides.  His  Grace  moved  “That  Sir  Gilbert  Greenall,  Bart.,  be  elected  President 
of  the  Society  to  hold  office  until  the  next  ensuing  Annual  General  Meeting.” 

Mr.  R.  B.  Neilson  (Liverpool)  had  much  pleasure  in  seconding  the  resolu- 
tion. As  the  Show  was  going  to  Lancashire  next  year-,  he  was  sure  the 
Society  could  not  have  a better  President  than  Sir  Gilbert  Greenall. 

The  resolution  was  then  put  to  the  meeting,  and  carried  by  acclamation. 

Sir  Gilbert  Greenall  (whose  rising  was  the  signal  for  considerable 
applause)  said  he  had  great  difficulty  in  finding  words  to  express  the  gratifi- 
cation he  felt  at  the  gi’eat  honour  they  had  done  him  that  day.  It  was  the 
greatest  honour  that  their  great  Society  could  give,  and  he  assured  them  he 
appreciated  it  very  much  indeed.  They  were  going  to  Lancashire  (his  own 
County)  next  year,  and  he  hoped  and  trusted  it  would  be  one  of  the  record 
successes  of  the  Society.  They  would  do  everything  in  their  power,  both  in 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  to  make  the  forthcoming  Show  a success.  He  hoped 
he  would  be  able  to  fill  the  position  of  President,  not  only  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Council,  but  also  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  Member  of  the  Society. 
Before  he  sat  down  he  desired  to  say  one  word  about  the  Show  at  Gloucester. 
They  had  heard  a great  deal  that  day  about  the  success  of  the  Show  in  spite 
of  the  terrible  weather  they  encountered,  but  they  could  not  have  had  that 
success  without  the  help  and  co-operation  of  the  City  of  Gloucester.  The  Local 
Committee  did  everything  in  their  power,  and  he  thought  they  owed  a great 
deal,  not  only  to  the  Mayor  and  those  connected  with  him  on  the  City  Council 
of  Gloucester,  but  especially  to  Mr.  Aitken,  the  Local  Treasurer,  who  got 
together  no  less  a sum  than  9,000f.  In  an  agi'icultural  district  like  Gloucester 
that  was  a very  large  sum  indeed,  and  Mr.  Aitken  had  spared  neither  time  nor 
trouble  in  getting  that  sum  together.  He  (Sir  Gilbert)  could  only  express  his 
hearty  appreciation  of  the  very  kind  words  that  had  been  said  about  him  that 
day,  and  he  hoped  when  this  time  next  year  arrived  they  would  not  have 
found  him  wanting. 

Election  of  Trustees,  Vice-Presidents,  and  Auditors. 

The  existing  Trustees  and  Vice-Presidents  were  re-elected  by  show  of 
hands,  and  the  three  Auditors  on  behalf  of  the  Members,  Messrs.  Jonas  M. 
Webb,  Hubert  J.  Greenwood,  and  Newell  P.  Squarey,  were,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Dunbar  Kelly,  seconded  by  Mr.  Roland  Burke,  re-appointed  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

Election  of  Council. 

The. Chairman  stated  that  the  necessary  steps  had  been  taken  to  fill  the 
vacancies  on  the  Council  in  the  representation  of  the  districts  in  Group  C,  the 
Members  of  which  retired  by  rotation  ; and  he,  on  behalf  of  the  President,  had 
to  formally  report  to  the  Annual  General  Meeting  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  ordinary  Members  of  Council  who  had  been  elected  by  the  Divisions  of 
that  Group,  in  order  that  the  meeting  might,  in  accordance  with  the  By-laws, 
“ take  cognisance  ” of  their  election. 
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Their  names  and  addresses  were  as  follows  : — 

Cumberland : Joseph  Harris.  Brackenbrough  Tower,  Carlisle. 

Westmorland  : C.  W.  Wilson,  Rigmaden  Park,  Kirkby  Lonsdale. 

Yorks  (East  Riding)  : Frederick  Reynard.  Sunderlandwick,  Driffield. 

North  Wales  : R.  M.  Greaves,  Wern,  Portmadoc. 

Lincoln  : Henry  Dudding,  Riby  Grove,  Stallingborough  ; C.  W.  Tindall,  Wain- 
fleet,  S.O. 

Huntingdon : John  Rowell,  Buiy,  Huntingdon. 

Cambridge  : J.  L.  Luddington,  Littleport,  Sly. 

Oxford  : Robert  W.  Hobbs,  Kelmscott,  Lechlade. 

Kent : Thomas  L.  Aveling,  Boley  Hill  House,  Rochester ; H.  Fitzwalter  Plumptre, 
Qoodnestone,  Dover. 

Warwick  : James  W.  Glover.  Beechwood,  Warwick. 

Gloucester  ; H.  Dent  Brocklehurst,  Sudeley  Castle,  Winchcombe  ; W.  T.  Game, 
Aldsworth,  Northleach. 

Glamorgan:  Robert  Forrest,  St.  Fagan’s,  Cardiff. 

Somerset : R.  J.  Bayntun  Hippisley.  Ston  Easton  Park,  Bath. 

Berkshire  : George  Adams,  Royal  Prize  Farm.  Faringdon. 

Sussex:  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon,  K.G.,  Goodwood,  Chichester  : Walter  F. 
Ingram,  2,  St.  Andrew's  Place.  Lewes. 

Ireland  : Richard  George  Carden,  MontebeUo,  Killiney,  co.  Dublin. 

1 Shropshire:  Alfred  Mansell,  College  Hill,  Shrewsbury. 

1 Staffordshire  : R.  G.  Patterson,  Acton  Hill,  Stafford. 


Members’  Remarks. 

In  answer  to  a question  from  the  Chair  as  to  whether  any  Governor  or 
Member  had  any  remark  to  make  or  suggestion  to  offer  that  might  be  referred 
to  the  Council  for  their  consideration, 

Mr.  H.  M.  Simmons  (Hailsham)  stated  that  he  believed,  with  reference  to 
the  election  of  representatives  of  Sussex  on  the  Council,  that  one  of  the  retiring 
Members  was  not  eligible  for  re-election,  not  having  attended  any  Council 
meetings  for  some  years. 

The  Chairman,  in  reply,  quoted  the  following  words  from  By-law  88  : 
“ No  retiring  Member  of  the  Council  who  has  not  attended  at  least  two  Council 
meetings  in  each  year  since  his  last  election  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election, 
except  under  special  circumstances  to  he  decided  hy  the  Council  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Council  next  preceding  the  issue  of  the  Voting  Papers.”  This  left  the 
case  in  the  hands  of  the  Council,  and  he  could  assure  Mr.  Simmons  that  the 
circumstances  had  been  fully  considered  by  them. 

Mr.  Simmons  then  asked  what  the  special  circumstances  were  ? 

The  Chairman  said  that  he  thought  he  would  be  going  beyond  his  duty  if 
he  said  more  than  that,  under  the  terms  of  the  By-law,  the  matter  was  left 
entirely  to  the  Council.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Thanks  to  Retiring  President. 

Mr.  Martin  J.  Sutton  (Beading)  had  the  privilege  of  asking  the  meeting 
to  give  their  cordial  thanks  to  the  retiring  President  (the  Earl  of  Jersey)  for 
his  services  during  the  past  year.  As  his  Grace  had  already  said,  it  was  a great 
regret  to  all  of  them  that  his  Lordship  was  not  present  that  day,  and  that  ill- 
health  was  the  cause  of  his  absence.  He  (Mr.  Sutton)  had  had  the  opportunity 
of  receiving  a letter  from  Lady  Jersey  quite  recently,  in  which  she  said  that 
they  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  Lord  Jersey  would  soon  be  about  strong 
and  well  again.  He  hoped  he  was  in  order  in  making  the  suggestion  that  when 
their  vote  of  thanks  was  sent  to  his  Lordship,  an  expression  of  their  deep  regret 
at  his  absence,  with  their  best  wishes  for  his  speedy  recovery,  should  accompany 
it.  Having  been  some  twenty-three  years  on  the  Council  he  knew  what  the 
duties  of  the  President  were.  He  knew  what  Sir  Gilbert  Greenall  was  taking 
upon  himself,  and  what  Lord  Jersey  had  done  during  the  past  year.  It  meant 
an  immense  amount  of  work  and  anxiety.  He  had  had  the  opportunity  of 
serving  on  Committees  during  the  time  that  he  held  office  as  a Member  of 
Council,  and  there  was  no  one  he  had  more  esteem  for  than  the  Earl  of  Jersey. 
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They  had  never  had  a more  painstaking  nobleman  on  their  Board,  and  no  one 
had  taken  greater  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Society.  He  had  much 
pleasure  in  proposing  a cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Jersey  for  his  valuable 
services  to  that  great  institution. 

Mr.  Joseph  Martin  (Littleport)  had  gi’eat  pleasure  in  seconding  the 
motion.  He  thought  it  showed  how  well  Lord  Jersey  was  esteemed  when 
two  ex-members  of  Council  jiroposed  and  seconded  the  resolution.  He  had 
had  the  pleasure  of  serving  on  the  Council  with  his  Lordship,  and  had  always 
found  him  a good  practical  man  of  business,  always  willing  to  do  the  best 
he  could  for  the  Society.  At  the  same  time,  he  hoped  that  he  would  soon 
be  restored  to  health. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  unanimously  passed,  and  the  Chairman  said 
that  he  would  take  care  that  the  expressions  of  Mr.  Sutton  and  Mr.  Martin 
were  conveyed  to  his  Lordship. 

Vote  of  Thanks  to  Chairman. 

Mr.  John  Evens  (Burton)  had  the  greatest  possible  pleasure  to  propose 
that  the  best  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  given  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  for  his  services  in  the  chair  that  day.  They  all  knew  better  than 
he  could  tell  them  the  practical  personal  interest  that  His  Grace  had  taken 
in  the  work  of  the  Society.  They  knew — many  of  them  who  had  been  in 
touch  with  the  Society  for  the  last  year  or  two — the  active  hard  work  that 
he  had  done  for  them.  He  was  speaking  that  day  as  a tenant-farmer  of 
England — at  a time  when  Lords  were  denounced  and  even  Dukes  were  criti- 
cised—and  he  ventured  to  pay  his  tribute  to  the  help  they  had  always 
received  from  noblemen  such  as  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  had  taken  the 
chair  that  day.  (Applause.)  As  a tenant-farmer,  he  held  the  opinion  that 
the  Government  had  not  done  too  much  for  agriculturists  in  England  in  the 
way  of  help,  and  in  any  salvation  they  had  been  able  to  work  out  for  them- 
selves they  had  been  largely  dependent  on  the  help  and  support  of  men  in 
his  Grace’s  position. 

The  Secretary  having  put  the  motion  to  the  meeting,  it  was  carried 
unanimously. 

The  Chairman  begged  to  thank  the  meeting  most  sincerely  for  the  kind 
vote  of  thanks  that  had  been  passed  to  him.  He  wished  he  had  not  been  in 
the  position  of  Chairman,  but  that  Lord  Jersey  had  been  able  to  take  his 
proper  place  as  President  that  day.  He  bad  felt  most  diffident  about  taking 
his  Lordship’s  place,  but  he  had  relied  upon  the  support  of  all  those  present 
at  the  meeting.  It  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  say  how  great  an  interest  he 
took  in  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  Society.  The  Society  was  not 
merely  run  for  the  purpose  of  finding  amusement  for  a few  landowners,  but 
it  represented  agriculture  in  its  best  and  truest  sense,  and  landowners,  tenant- 
farmers  and  agricultural  labourers  could  mutually  co-operate  and  assist  in  its 
operations.  They  had  to  go  to  the  great  centres  of  industry  in  the  towns  and 
cities  to  hold  their  Shows,  and  he  thought  the  representatives  of  agriculture 
and  commerce  were  mutually  interested,  and  very  often  they  had  oppor- 
tunities of  understanding  one  another  better.  In  going  to  Liverpool  they 
would  be  visiting  a great  commercial  centre  next  year.  For  the  following 
year,  1911,  they  had  received  a most  kind  and  cordial  invitation  from  the 
Eastern  side  of  the  country — from  Norwich  and  Norfolk — to  hold  the  Show 
in  Norwich,  and  he  was  sure,  whether  it  was  East  or  West,  Lancashire  or 
Norfolk,  they  would  all  endeavour  to  co-operate  to  make  the  genuinely  great 
work  which  the  Society  had  done  still  more  useful  and  practical. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


GLOUCESTER  SHOW, 

JUNE  22  TO  26,  1909. 


PRESIDENT  : 

EARL  OF  JERSEY,  G.C.B.,  Middleton  Park,  Bicester. 
OFFICIALS  : 

Honorary  Director. 

Sir  Gilbert  Greenall,  Bt.,  Walton  Hall,  Warrington. 

Stewards  of  Live  Stock. 

Horses. 

Cyril  E.  Greenall,  Carlton  Scroop,  Grantham. 

John  Kowell,  Bury,  Huntingdon. 

Cattle. 

Joseph  Harris,  Brackenbrough  Tower,  Carlisle. 

Sheep  and  Pigs. 

C.  W.  Tindall,  Wainfleet,  Lincolnshire. 

Steward  of  Dairying  and  Poultry. 

Ernest  Mathews,  Little  Shardeloes,  Amersham,  Bucks. 

Steward  of  Forage. 

William  Friday,  Brockworth  Court,  Gloucester. 

Steward  of  Veterinary  Examination. 

Cyril  E.  Greenall,  Carlton  Scroop,  Grantham. 

Stewards  of  Implements. 

R.  M.  Greaves,  Wern,  Portmadoc. 

Claude  M.  S.  Pilkington,  Wollaton,  Nottingham. 

Steward  of  Refreshments. 

William  Harrison,  Hall  House,  Leigh,  Lancs. 

Steward  of  Education  Exhibition. 

J.  Bowen- Jones,  St.  Mary’s  Court,  Shrewsbury. 

Stewards  of  Forestry. 

George  Marshall,  Broadwater,  Godaiming. 

C.  CoLTMAN  Rogers,  Stanage  Park,  Brampton  Bryan. 

Stewards  of  Finance. 

Charles  R.  W.  Adeane,  Babraham  Hall,  Cambridge. 

Thomas  L.  Aveling,  Boley  Hill  House,  Rochester. 

Richardson  Carr,  Estate  OflSce,  Tring  Park,  Herts. 

Sir  Richard  Cooper,  Bt.,  Shenstone  Court,  Lichfield. 

Surveyor. 

J.  R.  Naylor,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Smith’s  Bank  Chambers,  Derby. 
Secretary. 

Thomas  McRow,  16  Bedford  Square,  London,  W.C. 

JUDGES  OF  IMPLEMENTS. 

Hop  Drying  Plants. 

Wallis  R.  Elgar,  Hill  Side,  Sittingbourne. 

John  Powell,  Lower  Wick,  Worcester. 

Fruit  'Tree  Spraying  Machines. 

George  E.  Champion,  Linton,  Maidstone. 

Montagu  C.  H.  Taylor,  Shelsley  Walsh,  Worcester. 
Miscellaneous  Implements  entered  for  Silver  Medals. 

William  Cross,  M.Inst.C.B.,  Spreakfield  Cottage,  Frensham,  Farnham. 
Charles  P.  Hall,  Park  Farm  Office,  Woburn,  Betls. 
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JUDGES  OF  LIVE  STOCK,  &c. 

(^As  finally  arranged.) 


HORSES. 

Hunters. — Classes  1-10,  and  67-63. 
Rev.  E.  A.  Milne,  Chilfrome,  Dor- 
chester. 

Hon.  Alex.  E.  Parker,  Norton  Cur- 
lieu,  Warwick. 

Polo  Ponies. — Classes  11-16,  Gland  66. 
Sir  James  B.  Dale,  Bt.,  The  Pas- 
tures, Derby. 

A.  M.  Tree,  Ashorne  Hill,  Leaming- 
ton. 

' Cleveland  Bays  and  Coach  Horses. — 
Classes  16  and  17. 

F.  P.  Baker,  Ingmanthorpe  Grange, 
near  Wetherby. 

Hackneys. — Classes  18-26  ; Hackney 
Ponies. — Classes  27-30  ; and  Harness 
Horses. — Classes  66-77. 

A.  W.  Hickling,  Adbolton,  Notting- 
ham. 

Alfred  Rowell,  West  Rudham  Hall, 
King’s  Lynn. 

Shetland  Ponies. — Classes  31  and  32. 
Gavin  Hadden,  Levant  Lodge,  EaiTs 
Croonie,  Worcester. 

Welsh  Ponies. — Classes  33  and  34. 
John  Hill,  Marsh  Brook  House, 
Church  Stretton. 

Shires. — Classes  36-43. 

A.  H.  Clark,  Moulton  Eaugate, 
Spalding. 

James  Whinnerah,  Warton  Hall, 
Carnforth. 

Clydesdales. — Classes  44-61. 
Leslie  Ddrno,  Mains  of  Glack,  Pit- 
caple,  Aberdeen. 

John  Kerr,  Red  Hall,  Wigton. 

Suffolks. — Classes  62-66. 
Herman  Biddell,  Playford,  Ips- 
wich. 

Jambs  J.  Hornby,  Knowsley,  Prescot. 

Draught  Horses  in  Gears. — 
Classes  78-80. 

Richard  Reynolds,  Holme  Lea, 
Knotty  Ash,  near  Liverpool, 


CATTLE. 

Shorthorns. — Classes  81-93. 
Robert  Bruce,  Leinster  House, 
Dublin. 

T.  H.  Hutchinson,  Manor  House, 
Catterick. 

Robert  Weight,  Nocton  Heath, 
Lincoln. 

Dairy  Shorthorn  Cows  and  Heifers. — 
Classes  94-96. 

Isaac  A.  Brown,  Ridley  Hall,  Tar- 
porley. 

Lincolnshire  Red  Shorthorns. — 

Classes  98-104. 

John  Wells,  Witham,  Alford. 

Herefords. — Classes  106-114. 
Robert  W.  Hall,  Uphampton, 
Shobdon. 

John  H.  Yeomans,  Withington,  Here- 
ford. 

Devons. — Classes  116-122. 

C.  L.  Hancock,  Tlie  Manor  House, 
Cothelestone,  Bishop’s  Lydeard. 

, South  Devons. — Classes  126-128. 

R.  B.  Trant,  Tregrill,  Menheniot 
Liskeard. 

Longhorns — Classes  130-133. 
Thomas  Harrison,  Park  House 
Nar borough,  Leicester. 

Sussex. — Classes  136-139. 

J.  B.  Powell,  Old  Place,  Mayfield, 
Sussex. 

Welsh. — Classes  140-145. 
Joseph  Davies,  Cincoed,  Nantgare- 
dig,  Carmarthenshire. 

Red  Polled. — Classes  146-150. 

J.  B.  Dimmock,  Shotford  Hall,  Har- 
leston. 

Aberdeen-Ang^s. — Classes  152-158. 
Henry  Lindsay,  Newhouse  Farm, 
Glamis. 

Dr.  C.  Stephenson,  Sandyford  Villa, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Galloways. — Classes  159-162. 
William  Barbour,  Cuilpark,  Castle 
Douglas. 

Highland. — Classes  163  and  164. 
Archibald  Turner,  Kilchamaig, 
Whitehouse,  Kintyre. 
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Ayrshires. — Classes  165  and  166. 

John  Cochrane,  Nether  Craig,  Kil- 
marnock. 

Jerseys. — Classes  168-174. 

John  A.  Falle,  Faldouet  Farm, 
Gorey,  Jersey. 

John  Keddie,  Royalcot,  Stansted, 
Essex. 

Guernseys. — Classes  176-180. 

H.  J.  Gibbs,  Milford,  Salisbury. 

Kerry. — Classes  182-185  ; and  Dexter. 

—Classes  187-190. 

G.  Titus  Barham,  Sudbury  Park, 
Wembley. 

G.  F.  Roumieu,  Bethune  House, 
Farnham,  Surrey. 

SHEEP. 

Oxford  Downs. — Classes  194-198. 

James  P.  Case,  Binham,  Wighton, 
Norfolk. 

Shropshires. — Classes  199-208. 

Joseph  Beach,  Oakfield,  Waterloo 
Road,  Wolverhampton. 

Charles  Coxon,  Elford  Park,  Tam- 
worth. 

Southdowns. — Classes  209-214. 

W.  Massie,  Estate  Office,  Shillinglee 
Park,  Petworth. 

Hugh  'Penfold,  Freshfield  House, 
Godmanchester,  Huntingdon. 

Hampshire  Downs. — Classes  216-223. 

George  B.  Allen,  Upper  Ciatford, 
Andover. 

Charles  Stanford,  Breamore,  .Salis- 
bury. 

Suffolks. — Classes  224-229. 

C.  T.  A.  Robertson,  Burningfold, 
Dunsfold,  Godaiming. 

Dorset  Horn. — Classes  230-234. 

Samuel  Kidner,  Bickley,  Milverton, 
Somerset. 

Syelands. — Classes  235-238. 

D.  J.  Thomas,  Talachddu,  Brecon. 

Kerry  Hill  fWales). — Classes  239-242. 

John  R.  Bache,  Stud  Farm,  Knigh- 
ton, Radnorshire. 

Lincolns. — Classes  243-249. 

Robert  Coverdale,  Hagg  House, 
Pickering. 

J.  R.  Kirkham,  Manor  Farm,  Gar- 
forth,  Leeds. 


Leicesters. — Classes  250-253. 
Thomas  Baker,  Dawnay  Lodge, 
Sherburn,  York. 

Border  Leicesters. — Classes  254-256. 
John  Pollock,  Springside,  How  wood, 
Renfrewshire. 

Wensleydales. — Classes  257-259. 
William  Millner,  Slyne  Hall, 
Lancaster. 

Kent  or  Romney  Marsh. — 

Classes  260-265. 

H.  M.  Cobb,  Higham,  Rochester. 

J.  J.  S.  Godwin,  James  House, 
Hadlow,  Kent. 

Cotswolds. — Classes  266-276. 
Robert  Jacobs,  Burford,  Oxon. 

T.  S.  Tayler,  Idstone,  Shrivenham, 
Berkshire. 

Devon  Long  'Wools. — Classes  276-278. 

F.  S.  Merson,  Doniford,  Watchet. 

South  Devons. — Classes  279-283  ; and 
Dartmoors. — Classes  284-286. 
John  Hoare,  Mount  Burton,  Staver- 
ton,  Totnes. 

G.  Nickell,  The  Barton,  Holland, 
Bodmin. 

Exmoors.—  Classes  287-289. 

R.  S.  Westcott,  Zeal,  Hawkridge, 
Dulverton. 

Cheviots. — Classes  290-292. 
Simon  Dodd,  Catcleugh,  Otterburn. 

Lonks. — Classes  293-295  ; and  Herd- 
wicks. — Classes  296  and  297. 
John  AXrigg,  South  View,  Belmont, 
near  Bolton. 

Welsh  Mountain. — 

Classes  298  and  299. 

Robert  N.  Jones,  Brynmelyn,  Cor- 
wen. 

Black-faced  Mountain. — 

Classes  300  and  301. 
Archibald  Turner,  Kilchamaig 
Whitehouse,  Kintyre. 

PIGS. 

Large  Whites. — Classes  302-307. 
Arthur  A.  Avis,  Stoke  F^rm,  Stoke 
Bardolph,  near  Nottingham. 

Middle  Whites. — Classes  308-313. 
W.  T.  Hall,  Titsey  Court,  Limpsfield, 
Surrey. 

Tamworths. — Classes  314-319. 
Joseph  B.  Hill,  Smethwick  Hall 
near  Congleton. 
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Berluhiras. — Classes  320-326. 

Arthur  S.  Gibson,  Two  Gates, 
Altrincham. 

Large  Blacks.— (I’ZaMer  326-331. 

John  H.  Glover,  The  Inn,  Cornwood, 
Devon. 

Lincolnshire  Curly-coated. — 

Classes  332-337. 

T.  R.  Casswell,  Holme  Lea,  Gosber- 
ton,  Spalding. 

POULTRY. 

Classes  338-436. 

H.  Abbot,  Thuxton,  Norfolk. 

W.  H.  Cook,  The  Model  Poultry  Farm, 
St.  Paul’s  Cray,  Kent. 

Colonel  S.  Sandbach,  Hafoduuos, 
Abergele. 

PRODUCE. 

Butter. — Classes  436-443. 

C.  W.  Walker-Tisdale,  The  Dairy, 
Northallerton. 

Oheese. — Classes  444-463. 

Professor  R.  J.  Drummond,  The  Dairy 
School,  Kilmarnock. 

A.  N.  Shorto,  Army  and  Navy  Co- 
operative Society,  Ltd.,  Victoria 
Street,  London,  S.W. 

Cider  and  Perry. — Classes  464-461. 

Eldred  G.  F.  Walker,  The  Hollies, 
Chew  Stoke,  Bristol. 

John  H.  Wootton,  Byford,  Hereford. 

Vi oo\.— Classes  462-476. 

Dr.  F.  H.  Bowman,  4,  Albert  Square, 
Manchester. 

Arthur  Whitehead,  Bradford. 
Hives  and  Honey. — Classes  476-499. 

Samuel  Jordan,  26  Longfield  Road, 
Bishopstone,  near  Bristol. 

A.  G.  Pugh,  Queen’s  Road,  Beeston, 
Notts. 

W.  F.  Reid,  Fieldside,  Addlestone, 
Surrey. 

COMPETITIONS. 

Jumping. 

R.  G.  Carden,  Montebello,  Killiney, 
CO.  Dublin. 

Sir  Richard  P.  Cooper,  Bt., 
Shenstone  Court,  Lichfield. 

Colin  Maciver,  Blaisdon  Hall,  Long- 
hope,  Glos. 

Frederick  Reynard,  Sunderland- 
wick,  Driffield. 

C.  W.  Wilson,  Rigmaden  Park, 
Kirkby  Lonsdale. 


Horse-shoeing. 

George  Holtham,  M.R.C.Y.S.,  Lang- 
ham  House,  Berkeley  Street,  Glos. 

W.  Jones  Anstey,  A.F.C.,  Northen- 
den,  Jackson  Avenue,  Roundhay, 
Leeds. 

Butter-making. 

Professor  R.  J.  Drummond,  The  Dairy 
School,  Kilmarnock. 

FARMS. 

Classes  I.-IV. 

Joshua  Ball,  South  worth  Hall, 
Warrington. 

T.  S.  Minton,  Montford,  Shrewsbury. 

Classes  V.-VIII. 

Herbert  A.  Peto,  Park  Farm  Office, 
Woburn,  Beds. 

Warwick  Stunt,  The  Shrubbery, 
Frindsbury  Hill,  Rochester. 

PLANTATIONS. 

Leslie  S.  Wood,  F.S.I.,  High  Street, 
East  Grinstead. 

W.  B.  Havelock,  The  Nurseries, 
Brocklesby  Park,  Lincolnshire. 

FORESTRY. 

Dr.  Augustus  Henry,  37  Chesterton 
Road,  Cambridge. 

H.  Workman,  Woodchester  Saw  Mills, 
Stroud,  Glos. 

CHIEF  VETERINARY  OFFICER. 

John  Malcolm,  F.R.O.V.S.,  Holliday 
Street  Wharf,  Birmingham. 

VETERINARY  INSPEOTORS. 

George  Holtham,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Lang- 
ham  House,  Berkeley  Street,  Glos. 

Professor  J.  Maoqukbn,  F.R.O.V.S., 
Royal  Veterinary  College,  Camden 
Town,  London,  N.W. 

T.  J.  Brain,  M.R.C.V.S.,  6 St.  George’s 
Terrace,  Cheltenham. 

W.  Stanley  Carless,  M.R.C.V.S., 
The  Butts,  Worcester. 

F.  L.  Gooch,  F.R.C.V.B.,  St.  Martin’s, 
Stamford. 

Henry  G.  Leppee,  M.B.C.V.S., 
Aylesbury. 

W.  A.  Welch,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Walcot 
Street,  Bath. 

ASSISTANT  VETERINARY  OFFICER. 

William  Trigger,  M.R.C.V.8.,  New- 
castle, Stafis. 
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AWARDS  OF  PRIZES  AT  GLOUCESTER, 

1909. 

ABBREVIATIONS. 

I.,  First  Prize.  II.,  Second  Prize.  III.,  Third  Prize.  IV.,  Fourth  Prize. 

V.,  Fifth  Prize.  E.  N.,  Reserve  Number.  H.  C.,  Highly  Commended. 


N.B.— The  responsibility  for  the  accuracy  of  the  description  or  pedigree,  and  for 
the  eligibility  to  compete  of  the  animals  entered  in  the  following  classes,  rests 
solely  with  the  Exhibitors. 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  Prize  Animal  in  the  Classes  for  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep 
and  Pigs  was  “bred  by  Exhibitor.” 


HORSES. 

BREEDING  CLASSES. 

Hunters.^ 

No,  in  Class  1. — Hunter  Colts  or  Geldings,  foaled  in  1908. 

[11  entries,  3 absent.] 

1 I.  (£20.) — Tom  BrADFOHD,  Moorcroft  House,  Minsterworth,  Gloucester,  for  chest- 
nut colt ; s.  Grand  National,  d.  Gladys  by  Bookworm. 

1 7 II.  (£10.)— Lieut.-Col.  Frank  Henry,  Elmestree,  Tethury,  Glos.,  for  Rubio, 
chestnut  colt : s.  Grand  National,  d.  Bertha  by  The  Cob. 

4 III.  (£5.)— G.  E.  Gibson,  High  Street,  Oakham,  for  Mayfair,  brown  colt ; s.  Wild 
Willows,  d.  Park  Broom  (vol.  4)  by  Vanderbilt. 

10  R.  N.  & H.  C. — Frank  B.  Wilkinson,  Cavendish  Lodge,  Edwinstowe,  Newark,  for 
Saraband. 

Class  2. — Hunter  Geldings,  foaled  in  1907.  [12  entries,  2 absent.] 

14  I.  (£20.)— John  day,  Huxham,  East  Pennard,  Shepton  Mallet,  for  Drury  Lane, 
brown ; s.  Pantomime. 

22  II.  (£10.)— John  H.  Stokes,  Nether  House,  Great  Bowden,  Market  Harboi  ough,  for 
Braunston  (late  Stingaree),  bay,  bred  by  Mr.  Freeman,  Braunston,  Oakham ; s. 
Blankney,  d.by  St.  Liz. 

17  III.  (£5.) — Frank  J.  MERSON  '■  Son.  Farringdon,  North  Petherton,  Bridgwater, 
for  St.  Blaize,  dark  brown,  bred  by  G.  Gooding,  Weston  Zoyland,  Bridgwater ; s. 
Remus. 

20  E.  N.  & H.  C. — John  O.  Scott,  Oaklands,  Riding  Mill-on-Tyne,  for  Recluse. 

Class  3. — Hunter  Geldings,  foaled  in  1906.  [8  entries,  1 absent.] 

27  I.  (£20.) — James  cairns,  Abercrombie,  St.  Monance,  for  Surprise,  chestnut,  bred 
by  Captain  Clayhills  Henderson,  R.N.,  Dundee  ; s.  Bramante,  d.  Spinning  Girl  2802 
by  The  Weaver. 

30  II.  (£10.)— Frank  B.  Wilkinson,  Cavendish  Lodge,  Edwinstowe,  Newark,  for  Red 

Prince,  chestnut,  bred  by  C.  H.  Hart,  Apple  Tree  Farm,  Murton,  York  ; s.  Wales,  d. 
Lady  Cremanini  by  Foreshore. 

29  III.  (£5.) — J.  Harold  Watson,  Green  HiU,  Kidderminster,  for  Comedian,  chestnut, 
bred  by  T.  Ayles,  Gillingham  ; s.  Pantomime,  d.  Margaret. 

31  R.  N.  & H.  C.— Charles  Wills,  Avonmore,  Sneyd  Park,  Bristol,  for  bay. 

Class  4. — Hunter  Fillies,  foaled  in  1908.  [11  entries,  1 absent.] 

39  I.  (£20,.  & E.  N.  for  Champion. 2)— MRS.  A.  R.  Poole,  King's  Hill,  Dursley,  for 
Patricia  (vol.  4),  chestnut ; s.  Battlement,  d.  Pamela  by  Pantomime. 

34  II.  (£10.) — Joshua  Clare,  Tennis  Court  Farm,  Hallatrow,  Bristol,  for  Lady 
Somerset,  chestnut ; s.  Perpetuity,  d.  Pop.sey  by  Pantomime. 

’ £100  towards  these  Prizes  were  given  by  gentlemen  interested  in  the  breeding  of 
Hunters. 

^ Champion  Gold  Medal  given  by  the  Hunters’  Improvement  Society  for  the  best 
Filly  not  exceeding  three  years  old,  in  Classes  4,  5,  and  6,  which  is  registered  or  entered 
in  the  Hunter  Stud  Book. 
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[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  helow  was  “bred  by  exhibitor.”] 

42  III.  (.£5.)— W.  B.  SWALLOW,  Wootton  Lawn,  Ulceby,  for  Kowena,  brown  ; t.  Roe 
O’Neill,  d.  Countess  by  Knight  Templar. 

36  R.  N.  & H.  0.— David  Davies,  M.P.,  Plas  Dinam,  Llandinam,  Mont.,  for  Amy. 

Class  5. — Hunter  Fillies,  foaled  in  1907.  [11  entries,  2 absent.] 

50  I.  (.£20.)— W.  B.  Swallow,  Wootton  Lawn,  Ulceby,  for  Repetition,  black ; s.  Wales, 
d.  Beatrice  by  Horizon. 

45  II.  (£10.)— Sir  Meerik  R,  Burrell,  Bt.,  Knepp  Castle,  Horsham,  for  Arizona 
(vol.  4),  chestnut ; s.  Red  Prince  2nd.  d.  Speculation  by  Pinzon. 

49  III.  (£5.)— Charles  W.  Rees  Stokes,  Warwick  House,  Tenby,  tor  Gold  Belle  3107, 
chestnut ; s.  Gold  Medallist,  d.  The  Belle  of  Dee  by  Deeside. 

52  R.  N.  & H.  C.— Sir  Peter  Walker,  Bt.,  Osmaston  Manor,  Derby. 

Class  6. — Hunter  Fillies,  foaled  in  1906.  [4  entries,  none  absent.] 

55  I.  (£20,  & Champion. ')— Mrs.  Robert  Cotteeill,  Sandal  Lodge.  Droitwich,  for 
Cabbage  (vol.  4),  chestnut,  bred  by  W.  Whitworth,  Lapworth,  Birmingham ; t. 
Savoy,  d.  Gold  by  Sir  Joseph. 

57  II.  (£10.)— Frank  B.  Wilkinson,  Cavendish  Lodge,  Edwinstowe,  Newark,  for 
Lady  Bird,  brown,  bred  by  E.  H.  Quibell,  Newark-on-Trent ; s.  Worsthorn  83,  d. 
Faultless  by  Cyclops. 

54  III.  (£5.)— Mrs.  F.  E.  Colman,  Nork  Park,  Epsom  Downs,  for  Princess  Royal  3199, 
chestnut,  bred  by  0.  Kelway  Bamber,  Horley  ; s.  Royal  Mask,  d.  Homely  Lass  1907 
by  Homely. 

Class  7. — Ihonter  Blares,  with  Foals  at  foot,  up  to  14  stone. 

[13  entries,  3 absent.] 

65  I.  (£20,  & Champion.  2 )—E.  W.  Robinson,  Liscotiibe,  Leighton  Buzzard,  for  Golden 
Leaf  2896,  chestnut,  foaled  1894  [foal  by  Red  Sahib],  bred  by  M.  D.  Peacock,  Manor 
House,  Middleham  ; s.  Tertius,  d.  Golden  Fringe  by  Discord. 

68  II.  (£10.)— JOHN  H.  Stokes,  Nether  House,  .Great  Bowden,  Market  Harborough, 

(or  Beechnut  (vol.  4),  bay,  foaled  1902  [foal  by  The  Chair]. 

69  III.  (£5.)— W.  & H.  Whitley,  Primley  Farm,  Paignton,  for  Glow-worm,  brown, 

foaled  1898  [foal  by  Flaxby]  ; s.  Traverser  2nd,  d.  by  Hercules. 

70  R.  N.  & H.  C.— Frank  B.  Wilkinson,  Cavendish  Lodge,  Edwinstowe,  Newark,  for 

Rosalinda. 

Class  8. — Hunter  Blares,  with  Foals  at  foot,  up  to  more  than  14  stone. 

[7  entries,  none  absent.] 

71  I.  (£20,  & R.  N.  for  Champion. 2)— Fred  Armstrong,  M.R.O.V.S.,  George  Hotel, 

Penrith,  for  Emma  (vol.  4),  [bay  foal  by  Ivor],  breeder  unknown. 

73  II.  (£10.)— Sir  Merrik  H.  Burrell,  Bt.,  Knepp  Castle,  Horsham,  for  Speculation 

(vol.  4),  bay,  foaled  1898  [foal  by  Ethelbrace],  bred  by  T.  & M.  Sedgwick,  Haughton- 
le-Side,  Darlington  ; s.  Pinzon. 

74  III.  (£5.)— Sir  Merrik  R.  Burrell,  Bt.,  for  Surrenden  (vol.  4),  bay,  foaled  1899 

[foal  by  Rousseau]. 

72  R.  N.  & H.  C.— B.  Giles  Bishop,  Great  Horwood,  Winslow,  for  Beatrice. 

Class  9. — Hunter  Colt  Foals,  the  produce  of  Blares  in  Classes  7 or  8. 

[ 1 1 entries,  1 absent.] 

80  I.  (£10.)— Sir  Merrik  R.  Burrell.  Bt.,  Knepp  Castle,  Horsham,  for  Sunbeam, 
chestnut.  [.Exhibited  with  No.  74  in  Class  8.] 

79  II.  (£5.)— B.  Giles  Bishop,  Great  Horwood,  Winslow,  for  chestnut;  «.  Wales,  d. 

Beatrice  2273  by  Truetlt.  [Exhibited  with  No.  72  in  Class  8.] 

83  III.  (£3.)— E.  W.  Robinson,  Liscombe,  Leighton  Buzzard,  for  Golden  Sahib,  chest- 
nut. [Exhibited  with  No.  65  in  Class  7.] 

78  R.  N.  & H.  C.— Fred  Armstrong,  M.R.O.V.S.,  George  Hotel,  Penrith,  for  brown. 
[Exhibited  with  No.  71  in  Class  8.] 

Class  10. — Hunter  Filly  Foals,  the  produce  of  Blares  in  Classes!  or  8. 

[6  entries,  1 absent.] 

94  I.  (£10.)— John  H.  Stokes,  Nether  House,  Great  Bowden,  Market  Harborough,  for 
chestnut.  [Exhibited  with  No.  68  in  Class  7.] 

89  II.  (£5.)— SIR  MEERIK  R.  BURRELL,  Bt.,  Knepp  Castle,  Horsham,  for  Albatross, 
chestnut.  [Exhibited  with  No.  73  in  Class  8.] 

93  III.  (£3.)— J.  L.  NICKISSON,  Hinton  Miinor,  Swindon,  for  bay;  s.  St.  Martin,  d. 

Sister  Ann  by  Pantomime.  [Exhibited  with  No.  63  in  Class  7.] 

91  R.  N.  & H.  C.— CAPT.  Clayhills  Henderson,  R.N.,  Invergowrie,  Dundee,  for 
Eastmary. 

' Champion  Gold  Medal  given  by  the  Hunters’  Improvement  Society  for  the  best 
Filly  not  exceeding  three  years  old,  in  Classes  4,  5,  and  6,  which  is  registered  or  entered 
in  the  Humer  Stud  Book. 

’ Champion  Gold  Medal  given  by  the  Hunters’  Improvement  Society  for  the  best 
Mare  four  years  and  upwards  in  Classes  7 and  8. 
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[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  “bred  by  exhibitor.”] 

Polo  and  Riding:  Ponies.^ 

Olaas  11. — Polo  and  Riding  Pony  Stallions,  foaled  in  or  before  1906,  not 
exceeding  14  2 hands.  [6  entries,  1 absent.] 

99  I.  (j£15,  St  Champion.  2)— STEPHEN  MUMFORD,  Stud  Farm,  Moreton  Morrell, 
Warwick,  for  Spanish  Hero  372,  dark  brown,  foaled  1898,  bred  by  J.  W.  Mosenthal. 
Stony  Stratford  ; s.  Kilwarlin,  d.  Spanish  Maiden  ly  Merry  Hampton. 

96  II.  (i^lO,  & E.  N.  for  Champion.  SIR  John  Barker,  Bt.,  M.P.,  The  Grange, 
Bishop’s  Stortford,  for  Cthrae  (vol.  11),  bay,  foaled  1905,  bred  by  W.  E.  Elsey  ; s. 
Baeburn,  d.  Othery  by  St.  Simon. 

98  III.  (jCS.i-THE  Keynsham  Stud  Co.,  Ltd.,  Keynsbam,  near  Bristol,  for  White 
Wings,  chestnut,  foaled  1906,  bred  by  the  Eadnorshire  Polo  and  Biding  Co.,  Ltd., 
Bleddfa,  Llangunllo  ; s.  White  Mask  190,  d.  First  Flight  615  by  Balquihidar. 

Class  12. — Polo  and  Riding  Pony  Colts,  Fillies,  or  Geldings,  foaled  in  1908, 
not  exceeding  13'3  hands.  [9  entries,  2 absent.] 

104  I.  (jCIS.)— A.  E.  Brat,  station  Eoad,  Okehampton,  for  Vision,  brown  colt ; s. 
Bockaway,  d.  Dream  940. 

102  II.  (jCIO.)— Sir  John  barker,  Bt.,  M.P.,  The  Grange,  Bishop’s  Stortford,  forEchord, 
bay  Ally ; s.  Sandiway  121,  d.  Echo  1171  by  St.  Lawrence. 

109  III.  (.£5.)— STEPHEN  Mumford,  Stud  Farn^  Moreton  Morrell,  Warwick,  for 
Spanish  Boy,  bay  colt ; s.  Spanish  Hero  372,  d.  Clairette  by  Doubloon. 

103  E.  N.  & H.  C.— SIR  JOHN  Barker,  Bt.,  M.P„  for  Serfage. 

Class  13. — Polo  and  Ridhig  Pony  Colts,  Fillies,  or  Geldings,  foaled  in  1907, 
not  exceeding  14T  hands.  [10  entries,  3 absent.] 

111  I.  (£15.)— Sir  John  barker.  Bt..  M.P.,  The  Grange,  Bishop’s  Stortford,  for 
Mavonincen,  bay  Ally  ; s.  Right  For’ard  368,  d.  Kathleen  1594. 

112  II.  (£10.) -SIR  John  Barker,  Bt.,  M.P.,  for  Tith,  bay  Ally;  s.  Right  For’ard  368, 
d.  Tita  1465. 

110  III.  (£5.)— Sir  John  Barker.  Bt.,  M.P.,  for  Flash,  bay  gelding ; s.  Right  For’ard 
368,  d.  Fashion  1388. 

113  E.  N.  & H.  C. — Miss  Oalmady-HAMLTN,  Bidlake  Vean,  Bridestowe,  for  Lavender 
Water. 

Class  14. — Polo  and  Riding  Pony  Fillies  or  Geldings,  foaled  in  1906, 
not  exceeding  1411  hands.  [3  entries,  none  absent.] 

120  I.  (£15.)— Sir  John  barker,  Bt.,  M.P.,  The  Grange,  Bishop’s  Stortford,  for 
Florentine,  bay  Ally  ; s.  Sandiway  121,  d.  Florence  1175. 

Class  15. — Polo  and  Riding  Pony  Mares,  with  Foals  at  foot,  not  exceeding 
14’2  hands.  [8  entries,  1 absent.] 

124  I.  (£15,  St  Champion.’) — Sir  John  Barker,  Bt.,  M.P.,  The  Grange,  Bishop’s 
Stortford,  for  Actress  1560,  bay,  aged  [foal  by  Othrae],  breeder  unknown. 

128  II.  (£10,  & E.  N.  for  Champion.  ’ I-’TRESham  Gilbey.  Whitehall,  Bishop’s  Stort- 
ford, for  Eedstone  1786,  chestnut,  aged  [foal  by  Sandiway  121],  breeder  unknown. 

126  III.  (£5.)— Sir  John  Barker,  bt.,  M.P.,  for  Silver  Star  1020,  bay,  aged  [foal  by 
Othrae],  bred  by  G.  Hutchings,  Claremount,  Paignton  ; «.  Knight  of  the  Laund, 
d.  by  Acrobat. 

125  E.  N.  & H.  C.— Sir  John  Barker,  Bt.,  M.P,  for  Saphire. 

Cleveland  Bays  or  Coach.  Horses. 

Class  16. — Cleveland  Ray  or  Coaching  Stallions,  foaled  in  1906  or  1907. 

[7  entries,  none  absent.] 

135  I.  (£15.)— John  Lett,  Cleveland  Stud  Farm,  Eillington,  York,  for  Eillington 
Surprise  (Coaching),  fo.tled  1906,  bred  by  Mrs.  Slater,  Harome,  Nawton,  York  ; 
s.  Lord  Chief  Justice  1244,  d.  Lady  Marjorie  1063  by  Beadlam  Prince  9248. 

136  II.  (£10.)— F.  H.  Stericker,  Westgate  House,  Pickering,  for  Aislaby  Pride  1697 
(Cleveland  Bay),  foaled  1906,  bred  by  G.  Elders,  Toft  House,  Aislaby ; s.  Eosedale 
1692,  d.  Hetty  949  by  Pitch  and  Toss  1204. 

133  III.  (£5.)— George  Elders,  Toft  House,  Aislaby,  Sleights,  Yorks.,  for  Aislaby  Hero 
1696,  (Cleveland  Bay),  foaled  1906; *  *.  Rosedale  1692,  d.  Lady  Stainthorpe  718  by 
Hillingdon  986. 

137  E.  N.  & H.  C.— F.  H.  STERICKER,  for  Piedmont. 


• £35  towards  these  Prizes  were  given  by  the  Polo  and  Riding  Pony  Society. 

’ Champion  Gold  Medal  given  by  the  Polo  and  Riding  Pony  Society  for  the  best 
Stallion  or  Colt  in  Classes  11, 12  and  13. 

• Champion  Gold  Medal  given  by  the  Polo  and  Riding  Pony  Society  for  the  best  Mare 
or  Filly  in  Classes  12-16. 
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[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  “bred  by  exhibitor.”] 

Class  17. — Cleveland,  Bay  or  Coaching  Mares,  with.  Foals  at  foot. 

[3  entries.] 

139  1.  (.£15.)— John  Lett,  Cleveland  Stud  Farm,  Eillington,  York,  for  Madeline  1266 
(Cleveland  Bay),  foaled  1903  [toal  ly  Isle  of  Anchor]  ; s.  Speciality  1562,  d.  Madam 
2nd  997  by  Luck’s  All  189. 

140  II.  (£10.) — F.  H.  Steeiokee,  Westgate  House,  Pickering,  for  Forget-me-not  1249 
(Cleveland  Bay),  foaled  1903  [foal  by  Breaaton  Prince  2451],  bred  by  W.  Wood, 
Bilsdale  West,  Helmsley  ; s.  Pitch  and  Toss  1204,  d.  Queen's  Rocket  1156  by  Prince  of 
the  Dales  1414. 

138  III.  (£5.)— Geoeqe  Elders,  Toft  House,  Aislaby,  Sleights,  for  Hawthorn  Beauty 
1293  (Cleveland  Bay)  [foal  by  Breaston  Prince  2451]  ; s.  Rosedale  1692,  d.  Aislaby 
Beauty  1169  by  Prince  George  235. 

Hackneys.  ^ 

Class  18. — Hachney  Stallions,  foaled  in  1908.  [7  entries,  2 absent.] 

142  I.  (£20.)— Thomas  E.  de  ANCHORENA,  Buenos  Ayres,  for  Copper  Plate,  chestnut, 
bred  by  Alfred  Benson,  Upper  Gatton  Park,  Reigate ; s.  Copper  King  7764,  d. 
Rosarette  15380  by  Rosador  4964. 

147  II.  (£10.)— W.  Burnell  Tubbs,  The  Paddocks,  Mill  Hill,  London,  N.W.,  for  Adville, 
bay  ; s.  Administrator  8047,  d.  Lady  Gonville  5564  by  Wymondham  Gentleman  2781. 

146  III.  (£5.)— H.  V.  SHBRINGHAM,  South  Creake,  Fakenham,  for  Creake  Royal  Dane, 
chestnut ; s.  Royal  Danegelt  5785,  d.  Creake  Connie  18130  by  Manifred  5301. 

141  E.  N.  & H.  C.— David  S.  care,  Clyde  Vale  Stud,  Wembley,  lor  Hailstorm. 

Class  19. — Hachney  Stallions,  foaled  in  1907.  [7  entries,  1 absent.] 

148  I.  (£20.)— Walter  Briggs,  The  Hall,  Burley-in-Wharfedale,  for  Albin  Wildfire 
10551,  dark  chestnut ; s.  Polonius  4931,  d.  Lady  Millie  11153  by  Agility  2799. 

150  II.  (£10.) — Richard  Ford,  Garton,  Driffield,  for  Advisor,  chestnut,  bred  by  Sir 
Gilbert  Greenall,  Bt.,  Walton  Hall,  Warrington  ; s.  Copper  King  7764,  d.  Terrington 
Agnes  14776  by  Caxton  2398. 

152  III.  (£5.) — John  Lett.  Rillington,  York,  for  Eillington  Primus,  chestnut,  bred  by 
J.  Cliarlton,  Scagglethorpe,  Malton,  Yorks. ; s.  St.  Thomas  7261,  d.  Dorothy  7788  by 
Sensation  6th  3265. 

153  E.  N.  & H.  C.— Albert  G.  Verrier,  Windsor  Villa,  St.  George,  Bristol,  for  Bobby 
Burns. 

Class  20. — Hachney  Stallions,  foaled  in  1906.  [7  entries,  none  absent.] 

157  I.  (£20,  & Champion.-)— Sir  Walter  Gilbey,  Bt.,  Elsenham  Hall,  Essex,  for  Flash 
Cadet  10203,  bay  ; s.  His  Majesty  2513,  d.  Lady  Cadet  8024  by  Cadet  1251. 

155  II.  (£10,  & R.  N.  for  Champion. 2)— Robert  Black,  Dringhouses,  York,  for  Inter- 
national 10719,  chestnut  roan,  bred  by  R.  T.  Tliornton,  Middleton  Hall,  Brentwood, 
Essex  ; s.  Garton  Duke  of  Connaught  3009,  d.  Bright  Maid  11664  by  Ganymede  2076. 

158  III.  (£5.)— H.  HINRICHSEN,  Henshall  Hall,  Congleton.  for  Kirkburn  Masher  10288, 
dark  chestnut,  bred  by  F.  W.  Buttle,  Kirkburn  Manor,  Driffield,  Yorks. ; s.  Kirkburn 
'Toreador  8534,  d.  Kirkburn  Rosapex  16729  by  Rosador  4964. 

159  R.  N.  & H.  C. — Ernest  E.  Hutton,  Westerham  Hill,  Kent,  for  B.  B.  Conjurer. 

Class  21. — Hachney  Fillies,  foaled  in  1908.  [6  entries,  2 absent.] 

163  I.  (£20.)— Sir  Walter  gilbey,  Bt.,  Elsenham  Hall,  Essex,  for  Sprightly  Clara, 
chestnut ; s.  Royal  Danegelt  ,578.5,  d.  Bonnie  Clara  6419  by  Connaught  1453. 

164  II.  (£10.)— Miss  Langwoethy,  Hendens  Manor,  Holyport,  Maidenhead,  for  Holy- 
port  Creole,  black  brown,  bredby  Sir  Gilbert  Greenall,  Bt.,  Walton  Hall,  Warrington; 
s.  Terrington  Temple  Bar  9464,  d.  Lady  Cromer  14480  by  Goldflnder  6th  1791. 

165  III.  (£5.) — WILLIAM  Saint,  Redholme,  Tenison  Road,  Cambridge,  for  East  Anglian 
Lady  Humphrey,  chestnut ; s.  Sir  Humphrey  9989,  d.  East  Anglian  Vanity  18160  ftj/ 
Revolver  4471. 

Class  22. — Hachney  Fillies,  foaled  ira  1907.  [.5  entries,  none  absent.] 

169  I.  (£20,  & E.  N.  for  Champion. »)  - SIR  Walter  Gilbey,  Bt  , Elsenham  Hall,  Essex, 
for  Spring  Bells  20248,  chestnut,  bred  by  John  Smith,  Adderley,  Monifleth, 
Forfarshire  ; s.  Mathias  6473,  d.  Ring  o'  Bell  12255  by  Goldflnder  6th  1791. 

168  II.  (£10.)— R.  P.  EVANS,  Woodhatch  House,  Reigate,  for  Woodhatch  Fragility 
20377,  chestnut ; s.  Gartonius  9236,  d.  Pollinaris  16856  by  Polonius  4931. 

170  III.  (£5.)— John  Lett,  Rillington,  York,  for  Rillington  Nimble,  bay';  s.  Polonius 
4931,  d.  Pearly  14654  by  Rosador  4964. 

171  E.  N.  & H.  C.— W.  Burnell  Tubbs,  The  Paddocks,  Mill  Hill,  for  Adalice. 

> £75  towards  the  Prizes  for  Hackneys  and  Hackney  Ponies  were  given  by  the 

Hackney  Horse  Society. 

2 Champion  Gold  Medal,  value  £10,  given  by  the  Hackney  Horse  Society  for  the  best 

Stallion  in  Classes  18-20. 

’ Champion  Gold  Medal,  value  £10,  given  by  the  Hackney  Horse  Society  for  the 

best  Mare  or  Filly  in  Classes  21-25. 
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[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  "bred  by  exhibitor.”] 

Class  23. — Ilaclineij  Fillies,  foaled  iii  1906.  [7  entries,  2 absent.] 

174  I.  (.£2,0,  & Champion.!)— R.  P.  Evans,  Woodhatoh  House,  Reigate,  for  Beckingham 
Lady  Grace  18902,  chestnut,  hred  by  Robert  Surfleet,  Beckingham,  Gainsborough  ; 
s.  Beckingham  Squire  8070,  d.  Beckingham  Lady  Helmsley  14919  by  Garton  Duke  of 
Connaught  3009. 

175  II.  (jCIO.)— Sir  Walter  Gilbey,  Bt.,  Elsenham  Hall,  Essex,  for  Flash  Clara  19087, 
chestnut : s.  Royal  Danegelt  5785,  d.  Bonnie  Clara  6419  by  Connaught  1453. 

178  III.  (£5.)—\V.  R.  Lysaqht,  Castleford,  Chepstow,  for  Chepstow  Maud  19001,  chest- 
nut, bred  by  Alfred  A.  Haley,  Whitewall,  Malton  ; s.  Rosador  4964,  d.  Lady  Maude 
4150  by  Pioneer  1088. 

177  R.  N.  & H.  C.— W.  R.  Lysaght,  for  Chepstow  Marjorie. 

Class  24. — Haoltney  Mares,  with  Foals  at  foot,  over  14,  and  not  exceeding 
15'2  hands.  [7  entries,  1 absent.] 

181  I.  (JC20.)— R.  P.  Evans,  Woodhatch  House,  Reigate,  for  Medelia  19337,  chestnut, 
foaled  1904  [foal  by  Evanthius  8463]  ; s.  Medway  8240,  d.  Gay  Ophelia  11844  by 
Polonius  4931. 

185  II.  (^elO.)— W.  Burnell  Tubbs,  The  Paddocks,  Mill  Hill,  London,  N.W.,  for  Hopwood 
Clematis  15876,  chestnut,  foaled  1902  [foal  by  Administrator  8047],  hred  by  F.  J. 
Batchelor,  Aiveohurcb  : s.  Rosador  4964,  d.  Muriel  2340  by  Cadet  1251. 

179  III.  (£5.)— Dr.  Alex.  Bowie,  4 Hertford  Street,  Mayfair,  London,  W.,  for  Billington 
Majestic  17135,  chestnut,  foaled  1904  [foal  by  Hopwood  Viceroy  9280],  bred  by 
Alfred  Nuttall,  Billington  Stud  Farm,  near  Whalley,  Lancs. ; s.  His  Majesty  2513, 
d.  Helen  Agnes  8978  by  Lord  Derby  2nd  417. 

183  R.  N.  & H.  C.— W.  R.  Lysaght,  Castleford,  Chepstow,  for  Lydney  Forest  Queen. 

Class  25. — Hackney  Mares,  with  Foals  at  foot,  over  15  2 hands. 

[5  entries,  1 absent.] 

189  I.  (^^20.)— Sir  Lees  Knowles,  Bt.,  Westwood,  Pendlebury,  Manchester,  for  Knowle 
Halma  13633,  hlack  chestnut,  foaled  1899  [foal  by  Dainty  Duke  7417],  bred  by  the  late 
R.  Simpson,  Market  Weighton  ; s.  His  Majesty  2513,  d.  Lady  Buckrose  2876  by  Pioneer. 

188  II.  (AilO.)— H.  Hinrichsen,  Henshall  Hall,  Congleton,  for  Bright  Dorothy  11660, 
chestnut,  foaled  1897  [foal  by  Kirkhurn  Toreador  8534],  bred  by  Sir  Walter  Gilbey, 
Bt.,  Elsenham  Hall,  Essex  ; s.  Garton  Duke  of  Connaught  3009,  d.  Dorothy  2016  by 
Lord  Derby  2nd  417. 

Class  26. — Hackney  Foals,  the  yoroduce  of  Mares  in  Classes  24  aiid  26. 

[9  entries,  1 absent.] 

195  I.  (jClO.)— H.  Hinrichsen,  Henshall  Hall,  Congleton,  for  chestnut  Ally.  (Exhibited 
with  No.  188  in  Class  25.] 

196  II.  (£5.) — SirLeesKnowles.Bt.,  Westwood,  Pendlebury,  Manchester,  for  chestnut 
colt.  (Exhibited  with  No.  189  in  Class  25.] 

192  III.  (£Z.) — Dr.  ALEX.  Bowie,  4 Hertford  Street,  Mayfair,  London,  W.,  for  chestnut 
Ally.  (Exhibited  with  No.  179  in  Class  24.] 

197  R.  N.  &*H.  C. — W.  R.  Lysaght,  Castleford,  Chepstow. 


Hackney  Ponies. 

Class  27. — Hackney  Pony  Stallions,  foaled  in  or  before  1906, 
not  exceeding  14  hands.  [5  entries,  2 absent.] 

201  I.  (XIS.)— David  S.  Carr,  Clyde  Vale  Stud,  Wembley,  for  Little  Ruby  9311,  black, 
foaled  1901,  bred  by  Alexander  Morton,  Gowanbank,  Darvel ; s.  Ruby  1342,  d.  Little 
Woman  13719  by  Goldlink  6381. 

204  II.  (;£10.)— W.  Wainwright  & Sons,  Talke  Pony  Stud,  Talke,  Stoke-on-Trent,  for 
Talke  Fire  King  9932,  bay,  foaled  1904  ; s.  Fireboy  7440,  d.  Berkeley  Lily  14137  by 
Berkeley  Model  3663. 

200  III.  (j£5.)— Frank  Bateman,  The  Lodge,  ShinAeld,  Reading,  for  Lyndhurst  Phos* 
phorus  8942,  bay,  foaled  1903,  bred  by  the  late  A.  S.  Day,  Berkeley  Towers,  Crewe 
s.  Fireboy  7440,  d.  Peggy  Sure  Four  13014  by  Dane  Royal  5575. 

Class  28. — Hackney  Pony  Colts,  Fillies,  or  Geldings,  foaled  in  1907, 
not  exceeding  13'2  hands.  [3  entries.] 

207  I.  (jCIS.)— W.  Wainwright  & Sons.  Talke  Pony  Stud,  Talke,  Stoke-on-Trent,  for 
Talke  WildAre  10825,  bay  colt ; s.  Fireboy  7440,  d.  Berkeley  Lily  14137  by  Berkeley 
Model  3663. 

206  II.  (£10.)— G.  S.  Lysaght.  Nynehead  Court,  Wellington,  Somerset,  for  Smite,  brown 
colt ; s.  Sir  Horace  5402,  d.  The  Mighty  Atom  1724.  Inspected  F.S. 


1 Champion  Gold  Medal,  value  £10,  given  by  the  Hackney  Horse  Society  for  the 
best  Mare  or  Filly  in  Classes  21-25. 
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[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  “bred  by  exhibitor."] 

205  III.  (■.es.)— William  Foster,  Mel-Valley,  Moseley,  Worcs.,  for  Mel-Valley’s  Best 
of  All,  brown  mare,  bred  by  D.  L.  Jones,  Esgerheny,  Tregaron  ; ».  Tregaron  Horace 
9476,  a.  by  Alonzo  the  Brave  2nd  1973. 

Class  29. — Hackney  Pony  Fillies  or  Geldings,  foaled  in  1906, 
not  exceeding  13  3 hands.  [6  entries,  1 absent.] 

208  I.  (iC15.)— William  Foster,  Mel-Valley,  Moseley,  Worcs.,  for  Mel-Valley's  Natty 
19610,  brown  filly,  bred  by  the  Seaham  Harbour  Stud,  Ltd. ; s.  Charlton  8785,  d.  Sea- 
ham  Little  Nell  14735  by  Spitfire  6907. 

210  11.  (£10.)— G.  S.  Lysaght.  Nynehead  Court,  Wellington,  Somerset,  for  Dorothy  Iona, 
bay  fillv  ; s.  Sir  Horace  5402,  d.  The  Mighty  Atom  1724.  F.S. 

209  HI.  (£5.)— Miss  Lang  worthy,  Hendens  Manor,  Holyport,  Maidenhead,  for 
Berkeley  Dryad  18910,  tay  filly,  bred  by  the  late  A.  S.Day,  Berkeley  Towers,  Crewe  ; 
s.  Fireboy  7440,  d.  Naughty  Naiad  11342  by  Berkeley  Model  3663. 

213  E.  N.  & H.  C. — Robert  I.  Weight,  Sandown  Villa,  St.  George,  Bristol,  for  Lady 
Euby. 

Class  30. — Hackney  Pony  Mares,  loith  Foals  at  foot, 
not  exceeding  14  hands.  [3  entries.] 

216  I.  (£15.)— MISS  Margaret  E.  Knott.  St.  Martin’s,  Hooton,  Chester,  for  Julia 
Snorer  18307,  bay,  foaled  1904  [foal  by  Julius  Csesar  2nd  5666],  bred  by  John  Jones  & 
Son,  Dinarth  Hall,  Colwyn  Bay  ; s.  Julius  Csesar  2nd  5666,  d.  Snorer  2nd  4703  by  Sir 
George  778. 

214  II.  (£10.) -E.  Jones,  Manoravon,  Llandilo,  for  The  Little  Witch  11529,  black,  foaled 
1896  [foal  by  Lord  Towyvale  10308],  bred  by  the  late  A.  S.  Day,  Berkeley  Towers, 
Crewe  ; ».  Winnal  Fireaway  4082,  d.  Miss  Model  9334  by  Model  10.54. 

216  III.  (£5.)— Miss  Langworthy,  Hendens  Manor,  Holyport,  Maidenhead,  for  Sedg- 
mere  Berry  Midget  16181,  bay,  foaled  1902  [foal  by  Lyndhurst  Phosphorus  8942],  bred 
by  W.  Hollins,  Berry  Hill,  Mansfield  ; s.  Prospector  6516,  d.  Grovehill  Midget  13530 
by  Matchless  of  Langton  5722. 

Shetland  Ponies. 

Class  81. — Shetland  Pony  Stallions,  foaled  in  or  before  1906,  not  exceeding 
lOJ  ha7ids.  [7  entries,  1 absent.] 

220  I.  (£10,  & Medal.i)— The  Ladies  E.  & D.  Hope,  Great  Hollenden,  Underriver, 
Sevenoaks,  for  Thoreau  392,  black,  foaled  1903  ; s.  Odin  32,  d.  Thora  212  by  Odin  32. 

221  II.  (£5,  & E.  N.  for  Medal.')— R.  W.  R.  Mackenzie,  Earlshall,  Leuchars,  Fife- 
shire,  for  Haldor  270,  black,  foaled  1899,  bred  by  H.  F.  Anderton,  Vaila,  Shetland; 
a.  Duncan  147,  d.  Dinah,  525  by  Lord  of  the  Isles  26. 

219  III.  (£3.)— The  Ladies  E.  & D.  Hope,  for  Coronet,  brown,  foaled  1906;  a.  Oman  33, 
d.  Corona  2015  by  Odin  32. 

222  E.  N.  & H.  C.— R.  W.  R.  Mackenzie,  for  Rebel  of  Earlshall. 

Class  32. — Shetland  Pony  Mares,  with  Foals  at  foot,  not  exceeding  lOJ  hands. 

[6  entries,  none  absent.]  • 

229  I.  (£10.)— R.  W.  R.  Mackenzie,  Earlshall,  Leuchars,  Fifeshire,  for  Belle  of  Bressay 
1192,  brown,  foaled  1893  [foal  by  Borderer],  bred  by  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry, 
Bressay,  Orkney  ; a.  Oman  33,  d.  Bretta  811  by  Odin  32. 

228  II.  (£5.)— The  Ladies  E.  & D.  Hope,  Great  Hollenden,  Underriver,  Sevenoaks,  for 
Corona  2015,  black,  foaled  1902  [foal  by  Thoreau  392]  ; a.  Odin  32,  d.  Hoplemuroma. 

226  III.  (£3.)— The  Hon.  Susan  Hicks-Beach,  Coin  St.  Aldwyn,  Fairford,  Glos.,  for 
Begonia  2151,  black,  foaled  1900  [foal  by  Thor  83],  bred  by  Charles  Douglas,  Auch- 
lochan,  Lesmahagow  ; s.  Bonaparte  168,  d.  Breda  1447  by  Pineapple  135. 

227  E.  N.  & H.  C.— The  Hon.  Susan  Hicks-Beach,  for  Pointsettia. 


Welsh  Ponies.’ 

Class  33. — -Welsh  Pony  Stallions,  foaled  in  or  before  1906,  not  exceeding 
12’2  hands.  [6  entries,  none  absent.] 

233  I.  (£10,  & Medal.®) — E.  JONES,  Manoravon,  Llandilo,  lor  Greylight  80,  white, 
foaled  1901 ; s.  Starlight  4,  d.  Myfanwy  123. 

230  II.  (£5,  & E.  N.  for  Medal.®)— SIR  Walter  Gilbby,  Bt.,  Elsenham  Hall,  Essex, 
for  Shooting  Star  72,  grey,  foaled  1901,  bred  by  S.  M.  Wilmot,  The  Chalet,  Alveston  ; 
s.  Dyoll  Starlight  4,  d.  Alveston  Belle  572  by  Cymro. 

1 Silver  Medal  given  by  the  Shetland  Pony  Stud  Book  Society  for  the  best  Stallion 
in  Class  31. 

® £18  towards  these  Prizes  were  given  through  the  Welsh  Pony  and  Cob  Society. 

® Silver  Medal  and  Certificate  given  by  the  Welsh  Pony  and  Cob  Society  for  the  best 
Stallion  in  Class  33. 
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[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  “ bred  by  exhibitor.”] 

231  III.  (£3.)— MRS.  H.  D.  Greene,  Grove,  Craven  Arms,  for  Grove  Ballistite  200,  grey, 
foaled  1903,  bred  by  H.  Meuric  Lloyd,  Delfryn,  Llanwrda ; s.  Dyoll  Starlight  4,  d. 
Dyoll  Bala  Gal  65. 

232  E.  N.  & H.  C.— Morgan  Isaac,  Victoria  Square,  Aberdare,  for  Coronation  Starlight. 

Class  34.— TFeZ.s/i  Pony  Mares,  with  Foals  at  foot,  not  exceeding  12-2  hands. 

[4  entries.] 

235  I.  (£10,  & Medal.’)— Mrs.  H.  D.  Greene,  Grove,  Craven  Arms,  for  Bleddfa  Tell 
Tale  943,  grey,  foaled  1896  [foal  by  Grove  Ballistite  200],  bred  by  W.  S.  Roberts,  The 
Mount,  Church  Stretton  : s.  Tyrant  54,  d.  Bleddfa  Kochlain  934. 

236  II.  (£5,  & E.  N.  for  Medal.’)— E.  Jones,  Manoravon,  Llandilo,  for  Towyvale 
Myfy,  chestnut,  foaled  1905  [foal  by  Cynon  Tydd]  ; s.  Starlight  4,  d.  Myfanwy  123. 

238  III.  (£3.)—W.  ARTHUR  PUGHE,  Gwyndy,  Llanfyllin,  Mont.,  for  Gwyndy  Georgina 
1518,  bay,  foaled  1903  [foal  by  Prince  of  Cardiff  84],  bred  by  T.  B.  Jones,  Llanfyllin  ; 
«.  Llwyn  George  46,  d.  Dane  Sally  Grey  1485. 

237  E.  N.  & H.  C.— The  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  Clumber,  Worksop,  for  Clumber 
Eoyal. 

Shires.^ 

Class  35. — Shire  Stalliom,  foaled  in  1908.  [17  entries,  6 absent.] 

245  I.  (jC20.)— Max.  Michaelis,  Tandridge  Court,  Oxted,  for  Tandridge  Forest  King, 
bay  ; s.  King  of  the  Forest  3rd  23407,  d.  Ciceter  Victrix  44535  by  Blaisdon  Con^eror. 

253  II.  (jCIO.)— H.  H.  Smith-CARINGTON,  Ashby  Folville,  Melton  Mowbray,  for  Folville 
Dray  King,  brown  ; s.  Drayman  19551,  d.  Desford  Artful  28280  by  Calwich  Blaze  14544. 

248  III.  (£5.)— SENOR  C.  ViLLATTE  OLAGUER.  Keddington  Grange,  Louth,  for  Bardon 
Forest  Conqueror,  dark  bay,  bred  by  the  late  W.  T.  Everard,  Bardon  Hill, 
Leicester;  s.  Lockinge  Forest  King  18867,  d.  Warlies  Bluebell  37631  by  Blythwood 
Conqueror  14997. 

240  E.  N.  & H.  C. — B.  N.  Everard,  Bardon  Hill,  Leicester,  for  Bardon  Tam  O’Shanter. 

Class  36. — Shire  Stallions,  foaled  in  1907.  [13  entries,  6 absent.] 

258  I.  (£20,  & Champion.®)— The  Duke  of  Devonshire.  Chats  worth.  Chesterfield, 
for  Holker  Mars  26309,  bay  ; s.  Holker  Menestrel  2nd  22451,  d.  Holker  Minerva  36182 
by  Stalmine  Premier  14877. 

268  II.  (£10.)— E.  J.  Wythes.  Copped  Hall,  Epping,  for  Mimms  Champion  26462,  bay, 
bred  by  Daniel  Crawford,  Potterells  Farm,  North  Mimms  ; s.  Clhildwick  Champion 
22215,  d.  Mimms  Rose  24332  by  Harold  Harefoot  13147. 

262  III.  (£5.)— M.  A.  Martinez-DE-HOZ,  12,  Hobart  Place,  London,  S.W.,  for  Pendley 
Champion  26550,  brown,  bred  by  J.  G.  Williams,  Pendley  Manor,  Tring  : s.  Redlynch 
Forest  King  23626,  d.  Dorothy  of  Waresley  41743  by  Castle  Bromwich  Keith  17865. 

266  E.  N.  & H.  C.— Lord  Rothschild,  Tring  Park,  Herts.,  for  Slipton  King. 

Class  37. — Shire  Stallions,  foaled  in  1906.  [8  entries,  2 absent.] 

275  I.  (£20,  & E.  N.  for  Champion.®)— LORD  Rothschild,  Tring  Park,  Herts.,  for  Coxford 
Merlin  26086,  bay,  bred  by  A.  B.  Cooper.  Coxford  Abbey,  Estst  Rudham,  King’s  Lynn  ; 
s.  Ravenspur  22709,  d.  Coxford  Mystic  38535  by  Calwich  Blend  17226. 

270  II.  (£10.)— Sir  Walpole  Greenwell,  Bt.,  Marden  Park.  Woldingham,  for 
Marden  Jameson  25409.  bay  : s.  Dunsmore  Jameson  17972,  d.  Marden  Commotion 
48681  by  Willington  Wolseley  3rd  17083. 

276  III.  (£5.) — H.  H.  SMITH-Carington,  Ashby  Folville,  Melton  Mowbray,  for  Ivy 
Victor  Chief  25310,  bay,  bred  by  the  Exors.  of  the  late  Philo  L.  Mills,  Ruddington, 
Notts. ; 8.  Intake  Albert  20596,  d.  Caper  Sauce  28003  by  Calwich  Victor  16043. 

269  E.  N.  & H.  C.— Thomas  Ewart,  Dunsmore  Stud  Farm,  Rugby,  for  Prospector. 

Class  38. — Shire  Fillies,  foaled  in  1908.  [18  entries,  10  absent.] 

287  I.  (£20.)— Lord  Rothschild,  Tring  Park,  Herts.,  for  Champion’s  Choice,  bay.  bred 
by  Edward  Green,  The  Moors,  Welshpool : s.  Childwick  Champion  22215,  d.  Willas- 
ton  Countess  46726  by  Warton  Drayman  19225. 

280  II.  (£10.)— Sir  Walpole  greenwell,  Bt.,  Marden  Park,  Woldingham,  for  Pendle 
Forest  Lizzie,  bay,  bred  by  H.  W.  Kearns,  Willcross,  Gisburn,  Yorks  ; s.  Lockinge 
Forest  King  18867,  d.  Knottingley  Fuchsia  39383  by  Knottingley  Regent  18130. 

294  III.  (£5.) — J.  G.  Williams,  Pendley  Manor,  Tring,  for  Pendley  Secret,  bay,  bred  by 
Walter  King,  Shustoke.  Birmingham  ; s.  Lockinge  Forest  King  18867,  d.  Hazelwood 
Promise  by  Dunsmore  Willington  Boy  13021. 

293  E.  N.  & H.  C. — J.  G.  Williams,  for  Pendley  Lady  Mayoress. 

’ Silver  Medal  and  Certificate  given  by  the  Welsh  Pony  and  Cob  Society  for  the  best 

Mare  in  Class  34. 

» £70  towards  these  Prizes  were  given  by  the  Shire  Horse  Society. 

3 Champion  Gold  Medal,  value  £10,  given  by  the  Shire  Horse  Society  for  the  best 

Stallion  in  Classes  35-37. 
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[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  helow  was  “hred  by  exhibitor.”] 

Class  39. — Shire  Fillies,  foaled  in  1907.  [7  entries,  none  absent.] 

300  I.  (£20,  & R.  N.  for  Champion.  ^ )—J.  G.  Williams,  Pendley  Manor,  Tring,  for  Bardon 
Forest  Princess  55968,  bay,  bred  by  William  Grewoock,  Destord  ; s.  Lockinge  Forest 
King  18867,  d.  Princess  49083  hy  Fauld  Charming  14629. 

301  II.  (£10.)— Lord  Winterstoke,  Goombe  Lodge,  Blagdon,near  Bristol,  for  Rickford 
Lady  58140,  bay  ; s.  Dodford  Spark  23245,  d.  Rickford  Lass  33644  hy  Cal  with  Prince. 

298  III.  (£5.)— B.  N.  Everard,  Bardon  Hill,  Leicester,  for  Bardon  Forest  Belle  55966, 
bay,  bred  by  G.  S.  Johnson,  Nailstone.  Nuneaton  ; s.  Lockinge  Forest  King  18867, 
d.  Blossom  47152  hy  Moulton  Skipper  11902. 

299  R.  N.  & H.  C.— F.  E.  Muntz,  Umberslade,  Hockley  Heath,  for  Umherslade  Pearl. 

Class  40. — Shire  Fillies,  foaled  in  1906.  [8  entries,  3 absent.] 

309  I.  (£20.)— J.  G.  Williams,  Pendley  Manor,  Tring,  for  Barnflelds  Forest  Queen  52916, 
bay,  bred  by  the  late  H.  R.  Hart,  Stafford  ; s.  Lockinge  Forest  King  18867,  d.  Black 
Queen  30870  hy  Midville  Squire  1.5237. 

304  II.  (£10.)— Sir  Walpole  Greenwell,  Bt.,  Marden  Park,  Woldingham,  for  Harden 
Peach  54607,  bay ; s.  Lockinge  Forest  King  18867,  d.  Marden  Pride  48686  by  Codnor 
Harold  17266. 

305  III.  (£5.)— Max.  Michaelis,  Tandridge  Court,  Oxted,  for  Fuchsia  of  Tandridge 
53941,  bay ; s.  Lockinge  Forest  King  18867,  d.  Wimbledon  Fuchsia  46731  hy  Buscot 
Senator  17846. 

Class  41. — Shire  Mares,  with  Foals  at  foot.  [21  entries,  7 absent.] 

321  I.  (£20,  & Champion.')— Lord  Rothschild,  Tring  Park,  Herts.,  for  Desford  Future 
Queen  47709,  bay,  foaled  1904  [foal  by  Desford  Candidate  25118],  bred  by  W.  <t  J. 
Thompson,  Desford,  Leicester  ; s.  Lockinge  Forest  King  18867,  d.  Alston  Jessie  25212 
by  Potentate  12086. 

317  ll.  (£10.) — Max.  Michaelis,  Tandridge  Court,  Oxted,  for  Pailton  Sorais  45919,  bay, 
foaled  1903  [foal  by  Shamrock  of  Tandridge  25620],  bred  by  J.  L.  Harrison,  Pailton 
Fields,  Rugby  : s.  Lockinge  Forest  King  18867,  d.  Pailton  Queen  33362  hy  King  Harold. 

318  III.  (£5.)— F.  E.  Muntz,  Umberslade,  Hockley  Heath,  for  Aldehy  Lady  Jameson 
46847,  bay,  foaled  1904  [foal  by  King  Forest  24347],  bred  by  T.  J.  Cresswell.  Ashby 
Lodge,  Thurton,  Norwich  ; s.  Dunsmore  Jameson  17972,  d.  Lady  Ingham  32788  by 
Boscobel  15002. 

329  R.  N.  & H.  C. — W.  & H.  Whitley,  Primley  Farm,  Paignton,  for  Quality.-' 

Class  42. — Shire  Colt  Foals,  the  produce  of  Mares  in  Class  41. 

[9  entries,  3 absent.] 

332  I.  (£10.)— F.  E.  Muntz,  Umberslade,  Hockley  Heath,  for  Umherslade  Forester,  bay. 
^Exhibited  with  No.  318  in  Class  41.] 

335  II.  (£5.)— Sidney  T.  Strong,  Redcliffe,  Livingstone  Road,  King’s  Heath  ; «.  Duns- 
more Optimism  23274,  d.  Dunsmore  Pearl  53715  by  Dunsmore  Jameson  17972.  [Ex- 
hibited with  No.  325  in  Class  41.] 

338  III.  (£3.)— W.  & H.  Whitley,  Primley  Farm,  Paignton  ; s.  Tatton  Friar  21993, 
d.  (juality  46043  by  Dunsmore  Jameson  17972.  [Exhibited  with  No.  329  in  Class  41.] 

330  R.  N.  & H.  C.— The  Duke  of  Sutherland,  K.G.,  Lillesball  Newport,  Salop. 

Class  43. — Shire  Filly  Foals,  the  produce  of  Mares  in  Class  41. 

[10  entries,  3 absent.] 

345  I.  (£10  )— Max.  Michaelis,  Tandridge  Court,  Oxted.  [Exhibited  with  No.  317  in 
Class  41.] 

346  II.  (£5.)— F.  E.  Muntz,  Umberslade,  Hockley  Heath,  for  Umherslade  Gladys,  bay ; 
s.  Tatton  Dray  King  23777,  d.  Babingley  Gladys  50110  by  Calwicb  Blend  17226.  [Ex- 
hibited with  No.  319  in  Class  41.] 

349  III.  (£3.)— Francis  C.  Tomkins,  Brimfleld  Court,  Brimfleid,  for  Brimfield  Queen  of 
the  Forest,  roan ; s.  Brimfield  Forest  King  24076,  d.  Beauty’s  Queen  44069  by  Loosegate 
Ambition  16783.  [Exhibited  with  No.  327  in  Class  41.] 

347  R.  N.  & H.  C.— Lord  Rothschild,  Tring  Park,  Herts. 

Clydesdales.  2 

Class  44. — Clydesdale  Stallions,  foaled  in  1908.  [3  entries,  1 absent.] 

350  I.  (£20,  & Champion.’)— W.  Dunlop,  Dunure  Mains,  Ayr.  for  Dunure  Footprint, 
black  ; s.  Baron  of  Bueblyvie  11263,  d.  Dunure  Ideal  by  Aucbenflower  12007. 

351  II.  (£10.)— A.  & W.  Montgomery,  NetberhaU  and  Banks,  Kirkcudbright,  for  black, 
bred  by  Mrs.  E.  MacIntyre,  Kildavanan,  Bute  ; s.  Ruby  Pride  12344,  d.  Maud  2nd  of 
Kildavanan  21524  by  Pride  of  Blacon  10837. 


' Champion  Gold  Medal,  value  £10,  given  by  the  Shire  Horse  Society  for  the  best 
Mare  or  Filly  in  Classes  384l. 

’ £50  towards  these  Prizes  were  given  by  the  Clydesdale  Horse  Society. 

’ Champion  Prize  of  £10  given  by  the  Clydesdale  Horse  Society  for  the  best  Stallion 
in  Classes  i44-46. 
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[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  “bred  by  exhibitor.’  ] 

Class  45. — Clydesdale  Stallions,  foaled  in  1907.  [7  entries,  1 absent.] 

353  I.  (i^20,  & K.  N.  for  Champion.' l—W.  Dunlop,  Dunure  Mains,  Ayr,  for  The  Eight 
Honourable,  bay,  bred  by  James  Bone,  Robstone,  Girvan  ; s.  Baron  of  Buchly  vie  11263, 
d.  Alexandrina  14150  hy  Prince  Alexander  8899. 

355  II.  (£10.)— A.  & W.  Montgomery,  Netberhall  and  Banks,  Kirkcudbright,  for  Baron 
Ideal  14585,  brown,  bred  by  John  M’Craig,  Challock,  Leswalt,  Stranraer  ; s.  Baron's 
Pride  9122,  d.  Nancy  of  Challock  16191  by  Ornament  10603. 

356  III.  (£5.)— A.  & W.  Montgomery,  for  Ingleston  14712,  bay,  bred  by  Adam  Gray, 
Ingleston  of  Borgue,  Kirkcudbright ; s.  Everlasting  11331,  d.  Madame  Dreyfus  17710 
by  Prince  Sturdy  10112. 

359  E.  N.  & H.  C.— The  Seaham  Harbour  stud.  Ltd.,  for  Silver  Eod. 

Class  46. — Clydesdale  Stallions,  foaled  in  1906.  [3  entries,  1 absent.] 

362  I.  (£20.)— A.  & W.  MONTGOMERY,  Netberhall  and  Banks,  Kirkcudbright,  for  Baron 
Abercorn  13969,  bay,  bred  by  W.  Hood,  Chapelton  Borgue,  Kirkcudbright ; s.  Baron’s 
Pride  9122,  d.  Elsa  of  Chapelton  14623  by  Flashwood’s  Best  9211. 

361  II.  (£10.)— Sir  George  a.  cooper,  BT.,  Hursley  Park,  Winchester,  for  Pioneer 
14301,  bay,  bred  by  John  Morton,  Aulderick,  Whithorn ; s.  Pride  of  Blacon  10837, 
d.  Mary  Hannah  16280  by  Up-to-time  10475. 

Class  47. — Clydesdale  Fillies,  foaled  in  1908.  [11  entries,  3 absent.] 

368  I.  (£20.)— J.  Ernest  Kerr,  Harviestoun  Castle,  Dollar,  for  bay  ; s.  Baron’s  Pride 
9122,  d.  Nelly  16782  by  Royal  Favourite  10630. 

370  II.  (£10.)— Stephen  Mitchell,  Boquban,  Kippen  Station,  Stirlingshire,  for  S'weet 
Melody,  brown,  bred  by  James  Dunlop,  OldhaU,  Fenwick ; s.  Hiawatha  10067,  d. 
Harmony  by  Baron  of  Buchlyvie  11263. 

369  III.  (£5.)— Henry  B.  Marshall,  Rachan,  Broughton,  Peebleshire,  for  Maid  o’ 
Threave,  brown,  bred  by  F.  Weir,  Kells,  Southwick ; s.  Benedict  10315,  d.  Jenny  by 
Woodend  Gartly  10663. 

Class  48. — Clydesdale  Fillies,  foaled  in  1907.  [5  entries,  1 absent.] 

376  I.  (£20.)— Stephen  Mitchell,  Boquban,  Kippen  Station,  for  Boquhan  Beatrice, 
brown  : s.  Hiawatha  10067,  d.  Beatrice  20056  by  Baron’s  Pride  9122. 

375  II.  (£10.)— J.  Ernest  Kerr,  Harviestoun  Castle,  Dollar,  for  Ferelith,  bay  ; s.  Royal 
Favourite  10630,  d.  Pyrene  19575  by  Baron’s  Pride  9122. 

374  III.  (£5.) — J.  & G.  Dickie,  South  Cowshaw,  Lochmaben,  Dumfriesshire,  for  Princess 
Cedric,  dark  brown,  bred  by  W.  M.  Wood,  Drawdykes  Castle,  Carlisle  ; s.  Marmion 
11429,  d.  (jedrio  Princess  15273  by  Baron’s  Pride  9122. 

378  E.  N.  & H.  C.— The  Seaham  Harbour  Stud,  Ltd.,  for  Mimosa. 

Class  49. — Clydesdale  Fillies,  foaled  in  1906.  [5  entries,  none  absent.] 

382  I.  (£20,  & Champion.2)— J.  Ernest  Kerr,  Harviestoun  Castle,  Dollar,  for  Nerissa, 
bay  ; s.  Baron’s  Pride  9122,  d.  Nelly  16782  6?/  Royal  Favourite  10630. 

381  II.  (£10,  & E.  N.  for  Champion.^)— Stephen  Mitchell,  Boquhan,  Kippen  Station, 
for  Boquhan  Lady  Peggie,  brown,  bred  by  D.  & J.  Curr,  Red  House,  Carlisle ; a. 
Hiawatha  10067,  d.  Lady  Peggy  15453  by  Baron’s  Pride  9122. 

380  III.  (£5.) — Henry  B.  Marshall,  Rachan,  Broughton,  for  Sarcelle,  brown,  bred 
by  G.  A.  Anderson,  Conisty,  Huntly  ; s.  Everlasting  11331,  d.  Betty  of  Conisty  16473 
by  Prince  Thomas  10262. 

383  E.  N.  & H.  C.— The  Seaham  harbour  Stud,  Ltd.,  for  Silver  Cloud. 

Class  50. — Clydesdale  Mares,  with  Foals  at  foot.  [2  entries,  1 absent.] 

384  I.  (£20.)— Stephen  Mitchell,  Boquhan,  Kippen  station,  for  Minniewawa  21620, 
dark  brown,  foaled  1904  [foal  by  Oyama  13118],  bred  by  the  late  St.  Clair  (junning- 
ham,  Hedderwick  Hill,  Dunbar;  s.  Hiawatha  10067,  d.  White  Heather  16022  by 
Baron’s  Pride  9122. 

Class  51. — Clydesdale  Foals,  the  'produce  of  Mares  in  Class  60. 

[2  entries,  1 absent.] 

386  I.  (£10.)— Stephen  Mitchell,  Boquhan,  Kippen  Station,  for  brown  colt.  [Ex- 
hibited with  No.  384  i7i  Class  50.] 

Suflfolks.® 

Class  52. — Suffolk  Stallions,  foaled  in  1907.  [12  entries,  3 absent.] 

392  I.  (£20.) — The  Marquis  of  Graham,  Easton  Park,  Wickham  Market,  for  Easton 
Trainbearer  3502,  bred  by  S.  G.  Carley,  Saxtead.  Framlingham  ; s.  Dennington  Cup- 
bearer 3086,  d.  Belle  3688  by  Wedgewood  2nd  2045. 

' Champion  Prize  of  £10  given  by  the  Clydesdale  Horse  Society  for  the  best  StaUion 
in  Classes  44-46. 

2 Champion  Prize  of  £10 given  by  the  Clydesdale  Horse  Society  for  the  best  Mare  or 
Filly  in  Classes  47-50. 

3 £30  towards  these  Prizes  were  given  by  the  Suffolk  Horse  Society. 


Hi  Award  of  Live  Stock  Prizes  at  Gloucester,  1909. 


[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  “ bred  by  exhibitor.”] 

390  II.  (jCIO.)— Kenneth  M.  Clark,  Sudboume  Hall,  Orford,  Suffolk,  for  Vanguard 
3483,  bred  by  W.  W.  Estaug'',  Butley  Abbey ; s.  Butley  Monarch  3119,  d.  Butley 
Countess  4745  by  Butley  Stiir  260.5, 

390  III.  (jCS.)— Sin  CUTHBERT Quilter, Bt., Biwdsey  Manor,  Wriodbridge, for Bawdsey 
Willie  3.516 : s.  Bawdsey  Harvester  3076,  d.  Bawdsey  Mary  4910  by  Prince  Wedge- 
wood  2364. 

399  R.  N.  & H.  C.— B.  Baton  White,  Boulge  Hall,  Woodbridge,  for  Boulge  Baron. 

Class  53. — Suffolk  Stallions,  foaled  in  1906.  [9  entries,  1 absent.] 

402  I.  fjC20.)— The  Marquis  of  Graham.  Easton  Park,  Wickham  Market,  for  Easton 
Duke  3517,  bred  by  S.  G.  Carley,  Saxtead,  Framlingbam  ; «.  Bennington  Cupbearer 
3086,  d.  Belle  3688  by  Wedgewood  2nd  2045. 

403  II.  (£10.)— The  Marquis  of  Graham,  for  Easton  Matchwood  3518,  bred  by  S.  G. 
Carlev,  Saxtead  ; s.  Prince  Wedgewood  2364,  d.  Matchet  by  Doctor  Jim  2738. 

405  III.  (£5.)— Sir  Cuthbert  Quilter,  Bt.,  Bawdsey  Manor,  Woodbridge,  for  Bawdsey 
Marshal  Ney  3385  ; s.  Napolian  2933,  d.  Bawdsey  Mary  4910  by  Prince  Wedgewood. 

408  E.  N.  & H.  C.— R.  Eaton  White,  Boulge  Hall,  Woodbridge,  for  Boulge  Mazeppa. 

Class  54. — Suffolk  Fillies,  foaled  in  1907.  [5  entries,  none  absent.] 

410  I.  (£20.)— Kenneth  M.  Clark,  Sudbourne  HaU,  Orford,  for  Sudboume  Queen  of 
Spades  6111 ; «.  Sudbourne  Count  3257,  d.  Sudbourne  Queen  of  Clubs  .5455  by  Eclipse. 

412  II.  (£10.)— Alfred!.  SMITH,  Rendlesham,  Woodbridge,  for  Eendlesham  Diabolo  6204; 
A Saturn  2653,  d.  Rendlesham  Daisy  4164  by  Queen’s  Diadem  1721. 

413  III.  (£5.)— Alfred  J.  Smith,  for  Eendlesham  Magnet  6224  ; s.  Saturn  2653,  d.  Rendle- 
sham  Marie  4911  by  Eendlesham  Cupbearer  2731. 

409  E.  N.  & H.  C.— Kenneth  M.  Clark,  for  Sudbourne  Nina. 

Class  55. — Suffolk  Fillies,  foaled  in  1906.  [5  entries,  1 absent.] 

417  I.  (£20.)— A.  CARLYLE  SMITH,  Ashmoor,  Cara r sea  Ashe,  Wickham  Market,  for 
Ashmoor  Sunflower  6472,  bred  by  Fred  Smith.  Woodbridge ; s.  Eendlesham  (3old- 
smitli  3095,  d.  Queen  3855  by  Wedgewood  1749. 

416  II.  (£10.)— Sir  Cuthbert  Quilter,  Bt.,  Bawdsey  Manor,  Woodbridge,  for  Bawdsey 
Jewel  6485  ; s.  Sudbourne  Count.  3257,  d.  Sutton  Ruby  5689  by  Warrior  1938. 

415  III.  (£5.)— Kenneth  M.  Clark,  Sudbourne  Hall,  Orford,  forSudbourne  Lassie  5915, 
bred  by  J.  Capon,  Bennington  ; s.  Bennington  Minstrel  3096,  d.  Lady  4620  by  Sutton 
Swell  2686. 

414  E.  N.  &.  H.  C.— Kenneth  M.  Clark,  for  Sudbourne  Bella  2nd. 

Class  56. — Suffolk  Mares,  with  Foals  at  foot.  [3  entries.] 

420  I.  (£20.)— Kenneth  M.  Clark,  Sudbourne  Hall,  Orford,  for  Sudbourne  Surprise 
5.527,  foaled  1904  [foal  by  Sudbourne  Sunshine  3374],  bred  by  A.  T.  Pratt,  Morston 
HaU,  Triraley,  Ipswich  : s.  Saturn  2653,  d.  Winnipeg  3494  by  Czar  1754. 

419  II.  (£10.)— Kenneth  M.  Clark,  for  Sudbourne  Bristle  5770,  foaled  1900  [foal  by 
Sudbourne  Arabi  3287],  bred  by  Thomas  Pettit,  Saxmundham  ; s.  Lord  Peyton  2665, 
d.  Brisk  2z84  by  Cupbearer  3rd  566. 

421  III.  (£5.)— ARTHUR  T.  PRATT,  Morston  Hall,  Trimley,  Ipswich,  for  Morston  Leaf 
5582,  foaled  1905  [foal  by  Weston  Victory  2963]  ; s.  Golden  Grain  2479,  d.  Harkstead 
Matchless  5690  by  Matchet. 


Riding:  Classes.' 

Class  57. — Hunter  Mares  or  Geldings,  foaled  in  1905,  up  to  from 
12  to  14  stone.  [15  entries,  2 absent.] 

428  I.  (£15.)— JOHN  Drage,  Chapel  Brampton,  Northampton,  for  Bridge,  bay  gelding, 
breeder  unknown. 

430  II.  (£10.)— Arthur  Masters,  LanelayHall,Llantrisant,  Glam.,  for  Angelo,  chestnut 
gelding,  bred  by  David  Morgan,  Lanelay  Fach,  Llantrisant ; s.  Warlaby,  d.  Rattle- 
&ap  by  Rattle. 

432  III.  (£5.)— John  H.  Stokes,  Nether  House,  Great  Bowden,  Market  Harhorough, 
for  Finis,  bay  gelding. 

424  IV.  (£5.)— A.  E.  BOWEN,  Lodge  Paddocks,  Hockley  Heath,  for  Dandini,  brown 
gelding. 

423  E.  N.  & H.  C.— B.  Giles  Bishop,  Great  Horwood,  Winslow,  Bucks. 

Class  58. — Hunter  Mares  or  Geldings,  foaled  in  1905,  up  to  more  than  14  stone. 

[7  entries,  none  absent.] 

439  I.  (£15.)— John  H.  Stokes,  Nether  House,  Great  Bowden,  Market  Harhorough,  for 
Matchbox,  bay  gelding,  bred  by  Mr.  Gilby,  Spratton,  Northampton  ; s.  Lucifer  2nd. 

441  II.  (£10.)— R.  S.  SWALWELL,  Broadway,  Worcs.,  for  The  Vicar,  black  gelding;  s. 
Bass  Rock,  d.  Polly  by  Conductor. 

440  III.  (£5.)— JOHN  H.  Stokes,  for  The  Clown,  brown  gelding. 

t Prizes  given  by  the  Gloucester  Local  Committee. 
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[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  “ bred  by  exhibitor.”] 

443  IV.  (jCS.)— F.  B.  WILKINSON,  Cavendish  Lodge,  Edwinstowe,  Newark,  for  Tally-Ho, 
chestnut  gelding,  bred  by  S.  S.  Owens,  Braetown  House,  Glenwberry,  Ballymena  ; 
s.  Mascaville,  d.  by  Soenesbifter. 

442  E.  N.  & H.  C— Henry  Watson,  Benton  Lodge,  Long  Benton,  for  Pop-on. 

Class  59. — Hunter  Mares  or  Geldings,  Novices,  foaled  in  or  before  1904,  up  to  from 
12  fo  14  stone.  [16  entries,  1 absent.] 

449  I.  (.CIS.)— John  Drage,  Chapel  Brampton,  Northampton,  for  Kildare,  chestnut 
geldi  g,  foaled  1904,  breeder  unknown. 

455  II.  (£10.)— John  H.  Stokes,  Nether  House,  Great  Bowden,  Market  Harborough,  for 
Cantab,  bay  gelding,  foaled  1903. 

451  III.  (£5.)— William  Gale,  Waltham,  Melton  Mowbray,  for  The  Ghost,  bay  gelding, 
foaled  1904. 

456  IV.  (£5.)— John  H.  Stokes,  for  Sombre,  brown  gelding,  foaled  1902. 

454  E.  N.  & H.  C.— William  Newman,  Kempsey,  Worcester,  for  Homeward-bound. 

Class  60. — Hunter  Mares  or  Geldings,  Novices,  foaled  in  or  hefm'e  1904,  u,p  to 

more  than  14  stone.  [16  entries,  none  absent.] 

463  I.  (£15.)— John  Drage,  Chapel  Brampton,  Northampton,  for  Geddington  Chase, 
brown  gelding,  foaled  1904,  breeder  unknown. 

460  II.  (£10.)— T.  L.  Bennett,  Cross  Hands,  Chipping  Sodbury,  for  The  Doctor,  bay 
gelding,  foaled  1904,  breeder  unknown. 

472  III.  (£5.)— John  H.  Stokes,  Nether  House,  Great  Bowden,  Market  Harborough, 
for  Ballyhooley,  bay  gelding,  foaled  1903. 

467  IV.  (£5.)— William  Gale,  Waltham,  Melton  Mowbray,  for  Winning  Post,  chestnut 
gelding,  foaled  1904,  bred  by  Mr.  Yeo,  St.  Leonards,  Bodmin ; s.  Newmarket,  d. 
Asteriodal  by  Litton. 

464  E.  N.  & H.  C.— John  Drage,  for  Eufus.  ' 

Class  61. — Hunter  Mares  or  Geldings,  foaled  in  or  before  1905,  up  to  from 
12  to  13'7  stone.  [15  entries,  1 absent.] 

480  I.  (£20.)— John  H.  Stokes,  Nether  House,  Great  Bowden,  Market  Harborough,  for 
Swallow,  chestnut  gelding,  foaled  1903,  bred  by  D.  Farrell,  Ballybeg,  co.  Meath  ; 
*.  Skedaddle,  d.  by  Homing. 

449  II.  (£15.)— John  Drage,  for  Kildare.  (See  Class  59.) 

455  III.  (£10.)— John  H.  Stokes,  for  Cantab.  (See  Class  59.) 

479  IV.  (£5.) — William  Gale,  WalthanL  Melton  Mowbray,  for  Warbler,  chestnut 
gelding,  foaled  1904,  bred  by  Mr.  Beattie,  Scotland  ; s.  Dan  Dancer,  d.  Nightingale  by 
Redcapsly. 

481  E.  N.  & H.  C.— W.  J.  Tatbm,  The  Court,  St.  Fagans,  Cardiff,  for  Penylan  Minister. 

Class  62. — Hunter  Mares  or  Geldings,  foaled  in  or  before  1905,  up  to  more  than 

from  13'7  and  not  more  than  15  stone.  [19  entries,  none  absent.] 

487  I.  (£20,  & Cup.i)— W.  A.  Simpson  Hinchclipfe,  9 Park  Parade  Stables, 
Harrogate,  for  Broadwood,  brown  gelding,  foaled  1903,  bred  by  J.  Richardson, 
Salton,  York  : s.  Red  Eagle,  d.  by  Selby. 

430  II.  (£15.)— ARTHUR  MASTERS,  for  Angelo.  (See  Class  57.) 

484  III.  (£10.) — John  Drage,  Chapel  Brampton,  Northampton,  for  Eed  Sea,  chestnut 
gelding,  foaled  1903,  breeder  unknown. 

483  IV.  (£5.)— John  Drage,  for  Casual,  bay  mare,  foaled  1901,  bred  by  the  Earl  of 
Lonsdale,  Barleythorpe,  Oakhttm  ; s.  Castle  Knock. 

441  E.  N.  & H.  C. — R.  S.  SWALWELL,  for  The  Vicar.  (See  Class  58.) 

Class  63. — Hunter  Mares  or  Geldings,  foaled  in  or  before  1905,  up  to  more  than 
15  stone.  [12  entries,  none  absent.] 

491  I.  (£20,  & E.  N.  for  Cun.  G— John  Drage,  Chapel  Brampton,  Northampton, 
for  Golden  ValleyLphestnut  gelding,  foaled  1903,  breeder  unknown. 

439  II.  (£15.)— JOHN  H.  Stokes,  for  Matchbox.  (See  Class  58.) 

490  III.  (£10.)— Colonel  G.  C.  Birdwood,  Eversholt,  Woburn,  for  No  Trumps,  chest- 
nut gelding,  foaled  1904,  bred  by  Mr.  Kenney,  Newry,  Dublin  ; s.  Bergomask,  d.  by 
Delight. 

463  IV.  (£5.)— John  Drage.  for  Geddington  Chase.  (See  Class  60.) 

492  E.  N.  &H.  C.— W.  A.  Simpson  Hinchcliffb,  9 Park  Parade  Stables,  Harrogate, 
for  Silver  Thorn. 

Class  64. — Polo  and  Riding  Pony  Mares  or  Geldings  [light  weight),  foaled  in 
or  before  1905,  not  exceeding  14'2  hands.  [8  entries,  1 absent.] 

497  I.  (£15.1- W.  Balding,  Hillmorton,  Rugby,  for  Flo,  bay  mare,  foaled  1903,  bred  by 
Sir  John  Barker,  Bt„  M.P.,  The  Grange,  Bishop's  Stortford  ; s.  Sandiway,  d.  Florence. 

1 Challenge  Cup,  value  Fifty  Guineas,  given  by  gentlemen  interested  in  Hunters  for 

the  best  Mare  or  Gelding  in  Classes  57-63,  the  Cup  to  become  the  absolute  property  of 

an  Exhibitor  winning  it  twice  in  succession  or  three  times  in  all. 
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498  II.  (£10.)— W.  BALDING,  for  Luxury,  chestnut  mare,  foaled  1903. 

601  III.  (£5.) — Owen  Price,  Northenwood  Farm,  Lyndhurst,  for  Dearest  1733,  bay 
mare,  foaled  1902,  bred  by  John  Read,  Carlow  (jross,  Navan,  co.  Meath  ; s.  Lighter- 
man, d.  by  Hominy. 

.602  E.  N.  & H.  C. — Charles  E.  Turner,  Old  Down,  Tockington,  Glos.,  for  Daffodil. 

Class  65. — Polo  and  Riding  Pony  Blares  or  Geldings  [heavy -lueight),  foaled  in 
or  before  1905,  not  exceeding  14:‘2  hands.  [4  entries.] 

507  I.  (£15.)— AV.  J.  Tatem,  The  Court,  St.  Fagans,  Cardiff,  tor  Penylam  Perfection, 
chestnut  mare,  foaled  1899,  bred  by  Mr.  Lloydworth,  Tiverton  ; s.  Ighland  Rufus,  d. 

505  II.  (£10.)— OWEN  PRICE,  Northenwood  Farm,  Lyndhurst,  for  The  Nun  3465,  brown 
mare,  foaled  1900. 

504  III.  (£5.)— William  Gale,  Waltham,  Melton  Mowbray,  for  Gipsy,  chestnut  mare, 
foaled  1902. 

606  E.  N.  & H.  C.— James  Sinnott,  St.  Anne's  Park,  Bristol,  for  Mars. 


Driving:  Classes.* 

Class  66. — Harness  Mares  or  Geldings,  Novices,  not  exceeding  14  hands. 

[7  entries,  1 absent.] 

512  I.  (£10.)— WILLIAM  Foster,  Mel-Valley,  Moseley,  Worcs.,  for  Mel-Valley’s  Master- 
piece, brown  gelding,  foaled  1904. 

508  II.  (£7.)— David  S.  Carr,  Clyde  Vale  Stud,  Wembley,  for  Tissi^ton  Kiddy  16287, 
bay  mare,  foaled  1902,  bred  by  Sir  Gilbert  Greenall,  Bt.,  Walton  Hall,  Warrington; 
s.  Sir  Horace  5402,  d.  Lady  Kate  4117  by  Sir  George  778. 

610  III.  (£5.)— William  Foster,  for  Mel-Valley’s  Masterful,  brown  gelding,  foaled 
19O0,  bred  by  Walter  Lloyd,  Cuckfleld,  Sussex  ; s.  Polonius  4931,  d.  Dolly  Daydream 
11754  by  Lord  Durham  1825. 

511  E.  N.  & H.  C.— WILLIAM  Foster,  for  Mel-Valley’s  Masterkey. 

Class  67. — Harness  Mares  or  Geldings,  Novices,  over  14  a7id  not  exceeding 
16  hands.  [18  entries,  2 absent.] 

519  I.  (£10.)— Ernst  HENKELS,  Jun„  Harts  Hall,  East  Grinstead,  for  Flashlight,  bay 
gelding,  foaled  1904,  bred  by  John  Lewis,  Pontantwn  Farm,  Kidwelly  ; «.  Lord 
Dacre  4364,  d.  Lady  (Jwendraeth  15944  by  Confidant  936. 

518  II.  (£7.)— Ernst  Henkels,  Jdn.  for  Felbridge  Boy,  bay  gelding,  foaled  1903,  bred 
by  Joseph  Morton,  Stow,  Downham  Market:  i.  Gold  Galore  7460,  d.  Chloris  6475  by 
Cadet  1251. 

523  III.  (£5.) — W.  R.  Ltsaght,  Castleford,  Chepstow,  for  Hopwood  Gold  Wave  15877, 
chestnut  mare,  foaled  1902,  bred  by  F.  I.  Batchelor,  Hopwood.  Alvechurch ; s. 
Royal  Danegelt  5785,  d.  Ophelia  1301  by  Denmark  177  or  Danegelt  174. 

Class  68. — Harness  Blares  or  Geldings,  Novices,  over  16  havids. 

[13  entries,  4 absent.] 

531  I.  (£10.)— Frank  I.  Batchelor,  Hopwood,  Alvechurch,  for  Hopwood  Chancellor 
9278,  chestnut  gelding,  foaled  1904  ; s.  GartonDukeof  Connaught  3009,  d.  May  Queen 
9286  by  Danegelt  174. 

537  II.  (£7.)— Captain  a.  T.  Gordon,  Combscauseway,  Insch,  for  Bydand,  chestnut 
gelding,  foaled  1904,  bred  by  Sir  Gilbert  Greenall,  Bt.,  Walton  HaU,  Warrington ; s. 
Polonius  4931,  d.  by  Ganymede  2076. 

543  III.  (£5.)— Miss  Ella  S.  Ross,  Beechfleld,  Sale,  for  Grand  Vizier,  black  gelding, 
foaled  1902,  bred  by  Henry  Whittick,  Newland,  Hull;  s.  Gentleman  John  3624,  d. 
Fairy  Queen  6643  by  Curlew  1755. 

532  E.  N.  & H.  C.— Frank  I.  Batchelor,  for  Hopwood  Legislator. 

Class  69. — Harness  Mares  or  Geldings,  not  exceeding  14  hands. 

[6  entries,  none  absent.] 

512  I.  (£15.)— William  Foster,  for  Mel-Valley’s  Masterpiece.  (See  Class  66.) 

546  II.  (£10.)— William  Foster,  for  Mel-Valley’s  Master,  brown  gelding,  foaled  1900, 

bred  by  T.  P.  Robinson,  Cleevethorpe,  Sandai,  Wakefield  ; s.  Sir  Horace  5402,  d.  Lady 
Poma  2955  by  Pomfret  Wonder  1371.  „ , „„„„ 

547  III.  (£5.)— Lewis  Smith,  Woodhouse,  Stroud,  for  Mel-Valley’s  Perfect  Wonder  8372, 
chestnut  gelding,  foaled  1902,  bred  by  Alfred  S.  Day,  Berkeley  Towers,  near  Crewe  ; 
s.  Lord  Hamlet  3750,  d.  Peggy  Sure  Four  13014  by  Dane  Royal  5575. 

545  E.  N.  & H.  C.— W.  & J.  Ferguson,  The  Prestbury  Stud,  near  Macclesfield,  for 
District  Sensation. 


* Prizes  given  by  the  Gloucester  Local  Committee. 
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Class  70. — Harness  Mares  or  Geldings,  over  14  hands,  and  not  exceeding 
15  hands.  [17  entries,  7 absent.] 

554  I.  (£15,  Si  R.  N.  for  Cupi  and  Medal.^)— William  Foster,  Mel-VaUey,  Moseley, 
Worcs,,  for  Mel-Valley’s  Tissington  Belief,  brown  mare,  foaled  1904.  bred  by  Sir 
Gilbert  Greenall.  Bt.,  Walton  Hall,  Warrington  ; s.  Tissington  Horace  7653,  d.  Tissing- 
ton Belle  14003,  by  Sir  Baldie  5814. 

552  II.  (jCIO.)— W.  S.  CUNARD.  Orchards,  East  Grinstead,  for  FyldeSabrinetta,  bay  mare, 
foaled  1900,  bred  by  T.  B.  Sykes,  Breck  House,  Poulton-le-Fylde  ; s.  Garton  Duke  of 
Connaught  3009,  d.  Lady  Gladys  2911  by  Lord  Derby  2nd  417. 

550  III.  (jCS.)— MRS.  F.  E.  COLMAN,  Nork  Park,  Epsom  Downs,  for  Alice  Garton,  brown 
mare,  foaled  1902,  bred  by  Richard  Ford.  Garton,  Driffield ; s.  President  Roosevelt 
8266,  d.  Arfon  Mustard  16409  by  Mathias  6473. 

530  R.  N.  & H.  C.— Robert  I.  Weight,  Sandown  ViUa,  St.  George,  Bristol,  for  Emlyn 
Lady  Gordon  19053,  brown  mare,  foaled  1904,  bred  by  H.  P.  Edwards,  Lonesgrove, 
Aberystwyth  ; s.  Lord  Gordon  5691,  d.  Foscobelle  15081  by  Foscobel  5208. 

Class  71. — Harness  Mares  or  Geldings,  over  16  hands,  and  not  exceeding 
15‘2  hands.  [6  entries,  3 absent.] 

560  I.  (jC15.1— Miss  Ella  S.  Ross,  Beechfleld,  Sale,  for  Grand  Vulcan,  black  gelding, 
foaled  1902,  bred  by  Robert  C.  Marshall,  Burntshields,  Kilbarchan  ; s.  Mathias  6473, 
d.  Rosetta  8426  by  Lord  Derby  2nd  417. 

532  II.  (.eiO.l— Frank  I.  Batchelor,  Hopwood,  Alvecburch,  for  Hopwood  Legislator 
8905,  chestnut  gelding,  foaled  1903  ; ».  Garton  Duke  of  Connaught  3009,  d.  May  Queen 
9286  by  Danegelt  174. 

537  III.  (ki5.)— Captain  a.  T.  Gordon,  for  Bydand.  (See  Class  68.) 

Class  72. — Harness  Mares  or  Geldings,  over  15’2  hands. 

[8  entries,  2 absent.] 

561  I.  (.£15,  Cup,  1 & Medal.  2) — PAUL  Hoffmann,  4 Cardigan  Mansions,  Richmond  Hill, 
for  Riot,  chestnut  gelding,  foaled  1902,  bred  by  W.  Burdett-Coutts,  M.P.,  Brookfield 
Stud,  Highgate  ; s.  Polonius  4931,  d.  Emeute  by  Candidate  920. 

531  II.  (.£10.)— Frank  I.  Batchelor,  for  Hopwood  Chancellor.  (See  Class  68.) 

564  III.  (.£5.)— Thomas  Smith,  Shirley  Stud,  Hall  Green,  Birmingham,  for  Shirley 
Dispatch,  chestnut  gelding,  foaled  1902,  bred  by  Frank  I.  Batchelor,  Hopwood. 
Alvecburch  ; s.  Polonius  4931,  d.  May  Queen  9286  by  Danegelt  174. 

543  R.  N.  & H.  C.— Miss  Ella  S.  Ross,  for  Grand  Vizier. 

Class  73. — Harness  Mares  or  Geldings,  not  exceeding  15  hands,  driven  in 
Double  Harness.  [11  entries,  6 absent.] 

570  I.  (.£15.)— William  Foster,  Mel-Valley,  Moseley,  Worcs.,  for  Mel-Valley’s  Master 
(see  Class  69) ; and  Mel-Valley’s  Masterpiece  (see  Class  66). 

567  11.  (£10.)— MRS.  F.  E.  CoLMAN,  Nork  Park,  Epsom  Downs,  for  Alice  Garton  (see 
Class  7()) ; and  Crystaline,  brown  mare,  foaled  1899,  bred  by  the  late  F.  E.  Colman  ; 
s.  Royal  Danegelt  5782,  d.  Moonlight  4435  by  Old  Times  1863. 

573  III.  (£5.) — Lewis  Smith,  Woodhouse,  Stroud,  for  Polonius  2nd,  chestnut  gelding : 
and  Connaught  King,  chestnut  gelding. 

569  IV.  (£5.)— W.  & J.  Ferguson,  The  Prestbury  Stud,  near  Macclesfield,  for  Prestbury 
Astonishment,  roan  gelding,  foaled  1902 : and  District  Sensation,  roan  gelding,  foaled 
1901,  bred  by  Sir  Giibert  GreenaU,  Bt.,  Walton  Hall,  Warrington  ; s.  Sir  Horace  5i02, 
d.  Dignity  2nd  11752  by  Roan  Danegelt  4961. 

574  R.  N.  & H.  C. — Robert  I.  Weight,  Sandown  Villa,  St.  George,  Bristol,  for  Emlyn 
Lady  Gordon  and  Emlyn  Caesar. 

Class  74. — Harness  Mares  or  Geldings,  exceeding  15  hands,  driven  in  Double 
Harness.  [5  entries,  none  absent.] 

580  I.  (£15.) — Miss  Ella  S.  Ross,  Beechfield,  Sale,  for  Grand  Volcano,  black  gelding, 
foaled  1903,  bred  by  Alex.  Morton,  Gowanbank,  Darvel,  Ayrshire  ; s.  Ruby  1342,  d. 
Kate  O'Shane  13613  by  Glengolan  5637  ; and  Grand  Vulcan  (see  Class  71). 

576  II.  (£10.) — Frank  I.  Batchelor,  Hopwood,  Alvecburch,  for  Hopwood  Chancellor 
(see  Class  68) ; and  Hopwood  Legislator  (see  Class  71). 

577  III.  (£5.)— Edward  H.  Brown,  Highwood,  Roebampton,  for  Beckingham  Flash- 
light, chestnut  gelding ; and  Beckingham  Princess  18008,  chestnut  mare,  bred  by 
Robert  Surfieet,  Beckingham,  Gainsborough ; s.  Beckingham  Squire  8070,  d.  Becking- 
ham Lady. 


1 Challenge  Cup,  value  Fifty  Guineas,  given  by  gentlemen  interested  in  Harness 
Horses  for  the  best  Animal  in  (i/lasees  66-72,  the  Cup  to  become  the  absolute  property 
of  an  Exhibitor  winning  it  twice  in  succession  or  three  times  in  all. 

2 Gold  Medal,  value  £5,  given  by  the  Hackney  Horse  Society,  for  the  best  Mare  or 
Gelding  in  Classes  66-72,  the  produce  of  a registered  Hackney  Stallion. 
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[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  “bred  by  exhibitor."] 
Class  75. — Harness  Mares  or  Geldings,  not  exceeding  15  hands,  driven 
Tandem.  [10  entries,  4 absent.] 

567  I.  (i^l5.)— Mrs.  F.  E.  Colman,  for  Alice  Carton  and  Crystaline.  (See  Class  73.) 

581  II.  (,£10.)— WiLLiAJM  Foster,  for  Mel-Valley's  Master  (see  Class  69) ; and  Mel- 
Valley’s  Masterful  (see  Class  66). 

569  III.  (£5.)— W.  & J.  Ferguson,  for  Prestbury  Astonishment  and  District  Sensation. 

( S^0  0)l^s$  73  ) 

583  IV.  (£5.)— Ernst  Henkels,  Jun.,  for  Felbridge  Boy  and  Flashlight.  (See  Class  67.) 

573  E.  N.  & H.  C.— Lewis  Smith,  for  Polonius  2nd  and  Connaught  King. 

Class  76. — Harness  Mares  or  Geldings,  over  15  hands,  driven  Tandem. 

[4  entries,  2 absent.] 

586  I.  (£15.)— Miss  Ella  S.  Ross,  for  Grand  Vizier  and  Grand  Volcano. 

576  II.  (£10.)— Frank  I.  Batchelor,  for  Hopwood  Chancellor  and  Hopwood  Legislator. 

Class  77. — Four-in-Hand  Teams,  Mares  or  Geldings,  to  he  shown  before  a Coach. 

[5  entries,  3 absent.] 

590  I.  ( £20,  & Cup.  I ) — Miss  Ella  S.  Ross,  Beechfield,  Sale,  for  team  of  four  black 
geldings. 

587  II.  (£15.  & E.  N.  for  Cujp.‘) — Edward  H,  Brown,  Highwood,  Roehampton,  for 
Beckingham  Flashlight,  Beckingham  Princess,  Brompton,  and  Chieftain,  chestnuts. 

Draught  Horses.' 

Class  78. — Mares  or  Geldings,  foaled  in  1905,  shown  in  Cart  or  Hurry. 

[2  entries.] 

593  I.  (£15.)— Peter  Davies,  Midlands  Farm,  Warburton,  Cheshire,  for  Midlands  Boss 
(Shire),  bay  gelding,  foaled  1905. 

592  II.  (£i0.)— James  Davies,  Newchurch  Farm,  Kinnersley,  Herefordshire,  for  Lion 
(Shire),  roan  gelding,  foaled  1905,  bred  by  Messrs.  Edwards,  Byford  Court,  Hereford; 
s.  Egbert  3rd,  d.  Byford  Fuchsia. 

Class  79. — Mares  or  Geldings,  foaled  in  or  before  1904,  shown  in  Cart  or  Hurry. 

[4  entries,  1 absent.] 

596  I.  (£15.)— Peter  Davies,  Midlands  Farm,  Warburton,  for  Midlands  Prince  (Shire), 
bay  gelding,  foaled  1904. 

597  II.  (£10.)— Albert  Smith,  Bagendon,  Cirencester,  for  Satan  (Shire),  black  gelding, 
foaled  1904. 

595  III.  (£5.)— Kenneth  M.  Clark,  Sudbourne  Hall,  Orford,  Suffolk,  for  Sudbourne 
Proctor  (Suffolk),  gelding,  foaled  1902. 

Class  80. — Teams  of  Two  Draught  Horses,  foaled  in  or  before  1905,  shown  in 
Hcrry  or  Waggon.  [2  entries.] 

599  I.  (£15.)— PETER  Davies,  Midlands  Farm,  Warburton,  for  Midlands  Boss  and 
Midlands  Prince- 

598  II.  (£10.)— Kenneth  M.  Clark,  Sudbourne  Hall,  Orford,  for  Sudbourne  Dragon 
(Suffolk),  gelding,  foaled  1903  ; and  Sudbourne  Proctor. 


JUMPING  COMPETITIONS.^ 

Class  A. — Mares  or  Geldings.  [26  entries.] 

18  I.  (£25.)— James  Glencross,  North  End  Stables,  Frome,  for  Nomination,  bay 
gelding. 

26  II.  (£1().)— F,  W.  FOSTER,  Marsh  Farm,  Etwall,  Derby,  for  Paddy,  bay  gelding. 

3 III.  (£5.)— E.  Bradley,  Newton,  Great  Ayton,  for  Grey  Light,  grey  mare. 

24  IV.  (£5.)— G.  Ledson,  Manor  House,  Bromborough,  for  Pioneer,  bay  gelding. 

Class  B. — Mares  or  Geldings.  [20  entries.] 

13  I.  (£20.)— Whittingham  Bros.,  Wellington  Street,  Burton-on-Trent,  for  Starlight, 
bay  gelding. 

16  II.  (£10.)— Thos.  & HY.  Ward,  Pinchinthorpe,  Great  Ayton,  for  Fisherman,  bay 

gelding. 

17  III.  (£5.)— F.  W.  Foster,  Marsh  Farm,  Etwall,  Derby,  for  Snowball,  grey  gelding. 

11  IV.  (£5.)— F.  V.  Grange,  Alvaston,  Nantwioh,  for  Rufus,  chestnut  gelding. 

10  E.  N.  & H.  C.— John  Taylor,  Moor  Street,  Ormskirk,  for  Captive  Maid. 

1 Challenge  Cup,  value  £5l),  given  by  gentlemen  interested  in  Coaching  for  the  best 
Team,  the  Cup  to  become  the  absolute  property  of  an  Exhibitor  winning  it  twice  in 
succession  or  three  times  in  all. 

* Prizes  given  by  the  Gloucester  Local  Committee. 
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[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  “ bred  by  exhibitor.’’] 

Class  C. — Mare.s  or  Gddings.  [21  entries.] 

20  I.  (jC15.)— THOS.  & Hy.  Ward,  Pincbinthorpe,  Great  Ayton,  for  Fisherman,  bay 
gelding. 

13  II.  (jCIO.)— F.  W.  Foster,  Marsh  Farm,  Etwall,  Derby,  for  Paddy,  bay  gelding. 

1 III.  (jCS.)— Thomas  Glbncross,  Garth  House,  Frome,  for  Kitty,  bay  mare. 

19  IV.  F.  W.  FOSTER,  for  Snowball,  grey  gelding. 

Glass  D. — Champion  Class.  Mares  or  Geldings.  [16  entries.] 

8 I.  (£25.)— James  Glencross,  North  End  Stables,  Frome,  for  Nomination,  bay 
gelding. 

6 II.  (£15.)— Thomas  Glencross,  Garth  House,  Frome,  for  Kitty,  bay  mare. 

1 III.  (£10.)— G.  Lbdson,  Manor  House,  Bromborough,  for  Pioneer,  bay  gelding. 

12  IV.  (£5.)— F.  W.  Foster,  Marsh  Farm,  EtwaU,  Derby,  for  Paddy,  bay  gelding. 

10  V.  (£5.)— John  Taylor,  Moor  street.  Ormskirk,  for  Captive  Maid,  bay  mare. 


CATTLE. 

Shortliorns.  ^ 

Class  81. — Shorthorn  Bulls,  calved  in  1904, 1905,  or  1906. 

[31  entries,  2 absent.] 

618  I.  (£10,  & R.  N.  for  Champion. ^ )— The  Duke  of  Northumberland,  K.G.,  Alnwick 
Castle,  Alnwick,  for  Alnwick  Favourite  90653,  roan,  born  Aug.  16,  1905 ; s.  Bapton 
Favourite  76080,  d.  Baroness  Rothschild  by  Baron  Abbotsford  76087. 

620  II.  (£6.)— R-  R.  ROTHWBLL,  Moss  House  Farm.  Much  Hoole,  Preston,  for  Lord 
Brilliant  95801,  roan,  bom  Jan,  21.  1906 : s.  Lord  Blanche  13tb  86418.  d.  Wallflowers 
Brilliant  16th  hy  Cader  Idris  5tb  76279. 

600  III.  (£4.)— H.M.  The  King,  Royal  Farms,  Windsor,  for  Evander  95106,  roan,  born 
Jan.  4,1906  ; s.  Royal  Chieftain  84587,  d.  Eliza  21st  by  Prince  of  Sanquhar  71251. 

608  IV.  (£3.)— George  Campbell,  Hartbill,  Keig,  Wbitehouse,  N.B.,  for  Excelsior 
91648,  roan,  born  May  8.  1905,  bred  by  J.  Lipp.  Haddock,  Huntly,  N.B. ; s.  Wallenstein 
90439,  d.  Thorn  2nd  hy  Prince  of  Fashion  64587. 

607  V.  (£3.)— George  Campbell,  for  Beautfort  Topper  94253,  red  and  white,  born  June 
12.  1906,  bred  by  Lord  Lovat,  Beaufort  Castle,  Beauly  ; a.  Campbell  91139,  d.  Red 
Rose  7th  by  Royal  Star  71502. 

609  R.  N.  & H.  C. — Sir  Richard  Cooper,  Bt.,  Shenstone  Court,  Lichfield,  for  Shenstone 

Albino. 

Class  82. — Shorthorn  Bulls,  calved  on  or  between  January  1,  1907,  and 
March  31,  1907.  [24  entries,  3 absent.] 

649  I.  (£10,  & Champion.^) — John  H.  MADEN,  Rockcliffe  House,  Bacup,  for  Duke  of 
Hoole  98666,  roan,  born  Jan.  20.  bred  by  Messrs.  R.  and  T.  Harrison,  Manor  House, 
Much  Hoole,  near  Preston  ; a.  Strowan  Marquis  13th  90268,  d.  Red  Blossom  2nd  by 
Chancellor  80657. 

646  II.  (£6.)— JAMES  T.  HOBBS,  Maisey  Hampton  Fairford,  for  Hampton  Bowling 
99064,  roan,  born  March  27  : s.  Tom  Bowling  90333,  d.  Orchid  Blossom  2nd  6j/ Marquis. 

641  III.  (£4.)— John  Handley,  Green  Head,  Milnthorpe,  for  Master  Challenger  102974, 
red,  bora  March  18  ; a.  Frayne  Challenger  95224,  d.  Madeline  by  Matchless  73030. 

651  IV.  (£3.) — Earl  Manvers,  Holme  Pierrepont,  Nottingham,  for  White  Emperor 
101104,  white,  born  Feb.  8 ; a.  Ruddington  Prince  Christian  89997,  d.  Armathwaite 
Butterfly  31st  by  Duke  of  Armathwaite  70294, 

636  V.  (£3.) — S.  E.  DEAN  & SONS,  Dowsby  Hall.  Bourne,  for  Sanquhar  Pearl  100538,  red 
born  Jan.  3,  bred  by  Messrs.  A.  W.  and  A.  M.  Law.  Mains  of  Sanquhar  : a.  Pride  of 
Holl  92854  d.  Florence  3rd  by  Sanquhar  Model  84697. 

631  R.  N.  & H.  C.— John  W.  B.arnes.  Aikbank,  Wigton,  for  Good  Friday. 

Class  83. — Shorthorti  Bulls,  calved  on  or  between  April  1,  1907,  and 
December  31,  1907.  [47  entries,  6 absent.] 

698  I.  (£10.)-SlR  A.  C.  STEPNEY,  BT.,  The  Dell,  Llanelly,  for  Moon  King  5th  103122, 
roan, horn  Aug.  6,  bred  hyCol.  W.G Wynne  Hughes,  Glancothi.  Carm. : s. Moon  King 
2nd  92594.  d.  Cherry  Ripe  2nd  by  Monograph  75104. 

675  II.  (£6.)— George  Harrison,  Gainford  Hall,  Darlington,  for  Robin  100320,  roan, 
horn  June  16.  bred  by  H.  Williams,  Moor  Park,  Harrogate  ; a.  Chedglow  Rambler 
94619,  d.  Augusta  Gordon  by  General  Gordon  78948. 

t £160  towards  these  Prizes  were  given  by  the  Shorthorn  Society. 
a Champion  Prize  of  £20  given  by  the  Shorthorn  Society  for  the  best  Bull  in  Classes 

81-85. 
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[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  “bred  by  exhibitor.”] 

689  III.  (£4.)— The  Duke  of  Northumberland,  K.G.,  Alnwick  Castle,  Alnwick,  for 
Gainford  Sweetmeat  98887  roan,  born  Aug.  29,  bred  by  George  Harrison,  Gainford 
Hall,  Darlington ; s.  Elvetbam  Sweetmeat  91624,  d.  Stanley  Betty  by  Master 
Sprightly  79392. 

662  IV.  (.£3.)— T.  C.  CANDY,  Woolcombe,  Cattistock,  for  Border  Champion  101594,  roan, 
born  May  15,  bred  by  A.  S.  Elliott,  Hollybush,  Galashiels  ; s.  Lord  Maxwell  92320, 
d.  Ringlets  5th  by  Coming  Star  83158. 

682  V.  (A^3.)— P.  and  G.  Hughes,  Gresty,  Crewe,  for  John  Jorrocks  102618,  roan,  born 
May  18,  bred  by  F.  Godfrey  HiU,  Little  Haddo.  Newburgh,  N.B. : s.  Roan  Monarch 
93118,  d.  Lustre  32nd  by  Village  Fancy  2nd  80174. 

680  R.  N.  & H.  C. — James  Horlick,  Cowley  Manor,  Cheltenham,  for  Adbolton  Prince. 
Class  84. — Shorthorn  Bulls,  calved  on  or  hetiueen  January  1,  1908,  and 
March  31,  1908.  [51  entries,  6 absent.] 

716  I.  (jeiO.!— John  Gill,  Thorn  Farm,  Stainton,  Penrith,  for  Pearl  Duke  103299,  roan, 
born  Jan.  2,  bred  by  F.  Taylor,  Stoddah,  Penruddock,  Penrith  ; s.  May  Duke  9^87, 
d.  Stoddah  Pearl  by  Leo  83875. 

720  II  (£6.) — Dr.  Vaughan  Harley,  Walton  Hall,  Bletchley,  for  Notlaw  Phmnix 
103227,  red,  born  Jan.  17  : s.  Broad  Arrow  88046,  d.  Persis  5th  by  Franciscan  76711. 

715  III.  (jC4,  & Special.!)— W.  x.  Garne  & Son,  Aldswortb,  Northleach,  for  Pretender 
103343,  roan,  born  Jan  19 ; s.  Village  Coronet  97548,  d.  Patient  Lass  by  Aldworth 
Pioneer  82701. 

708  IV.  (X3.)— S.  E.  Dean  and  Sons,  Dowsby  HaU,  Bourne,  for  Proud  Roman  103444,  red, 
born  Jan.  25,  bred  by  J.  McWilliam.  Garbity,  Orton  Station ; s.  Achilles  93962, 
d.  Proud  Rosebud  by  Pride  of  Avon  86878. 

735  V.  (i£3.i— M.  A.  Martinez-DE-Hoz,  12  Hobart  Place.  London,  S.W.,  for  Royal 
Bank  103666,  red,  born  Feb.  4,  bred  by  John  Marr,  Uppermill,  N.B. ; s.  Prince  of 
Ceremonies  92903,  d.  Rosemary  221st  by  Aberdeen  Baird  80309. 

730  R.  N.  & H.  C.— H.  S.  Leon,  Bletchley  Park,  Bletchley.  for  Bletchley  Traveller. 

Class  85. — Shorthorn  Bulls,  calved  on  or  between  April  1,  1908,  and 
December  31,  1908.  [48  entries,  4 absent.] 

771  I.  (iClO.)— W.  J.  Hosken,  Pulsack,  Hayle,  for  Barteliver  Trump,  101453,  red,  born 
May  1,  bred  by  W.  James,  Barteliver,  Grampound  Road ; s.  Janissary  5th  83779,  d. 
Queen  J.  9th  by  Collynie  Prince  83146. 

783  II.  (A16.)— Lord  Middleton  Birdsall,  York,  for  Birdsall  Croesus  101558.  roan,  born 
April  20  ; s.  Illustrious  Count  95537,  d.  Cambridge  Waterloo  14th  by  Solid  Gold  87418. 

781  III.  (A.'4.)— Earl  MANVERS,  Holme  Pierrepont,  Nottingham,  for  Duke  of  Kingston 
2nd  102088,  roan,  born  Aug.  8 ; <.  King  Christian  of  Denmark  86316,  d.  Bella  Groat  by 
Count  Nicholas  76435. 

763  IV.  (£Z,  & R.  N.  for  Special.')— E.  S.  Godsell,  Salmon’s  Brewery,  Stroud,  for 
Salmon’s  Champion  103800,  red,  born  April  13  ; s.  Rosette  96837,  d.  Binstead  Carolina 
Duchess  by  Tintagel  93639. 

757  V.  (£3.)— Lord  Calthorpe,  Elvetham  Park,  Winchfleld,  for  Elvetham  Chancellor 
102151,  roan,  bom  April  12  : s.  King  Christian  of  Denmark  86316,  d.  Lady  Dorothy 
39th  by  Scotch  Thistle  73584. 

799  R.  N.  & H.  C. — J.  Deane  Willis,  Bapton  Manor,  Codford  St.  Mary,  Wilts,  for 
Bapton  Elector. 

Class  86. — Group  Class,  for  the  best  collection  of  either  three  or  four  Shorthorn 
Bulls,  bred  by  Exhibitor.  Open  to  animals  entered  in  Classes  81  to  85 
only.  [12  entries,  none  absent.] 

809  I.  (iC15.)— R.  R.  Rothwell.  Moss  House  Farm,  Much  Hoole,  Preston,  for  Lord 
Brilliant,  Hoole  Brilliant,  Heirloom,  and  Hoole  Rose  Brilliant. 

807  II.  (;£10.)— Earl  Manvers,  Holme  Pierrepont,  Nottingham,  for  Prince  Beauty, 
White  Emperor,  Duke  of  Kingston  2nd,  and  Pride  of  Trent. 

801  R.  N.  & H.  C.— H.M.  The  King,  Royal  Farms,  Windsor,  for  Evander,  Royal  Windsor, 
Fairy  Prince  2nd,  and  Jupiter. 

Class  87. — Shorthorn  Cows  (in-milh'),  calved  in  or  before  1905. 

[18  entries,  4 absent]. 

815  I.  (£10.)— William  Bell,  Ratcheugh,  Alnwick,  for  Ratcheugh  Beauty  (vol.  54, 
p.  516).  roan,  born  Dec.  29,  1904,  calved  Feb.  4,  1909  ; s.  Baron  Skeabost  87915,  d. 
Ratcheugh  Witch  by  Baron  Abbotsford  76087. 

827  II.  (£6.)— Lord  Polwarth,  Mertoun.  St.  Boswells,  for  Butterscotch,  roan,  born 
Nov.  28, 1905,  calved  April  4, 1909,  bred  by  D.  Sanderson,  Stainton  Vale,  Stockton-on- 
Tees  ; s.  Benson’s  Pride  87949,  d.  Buttercup  5th  (vol.  50,  p.  890)  by  Snowclad  71645. 

819  III.  (£4.)— Lord  Fitzhardinge,  Berkeley  Castle,  Gios.,  for  Waterloo  70th  (vol.  52, 
p.  696),  roan,  born  March  5,  1905,  calved  May  11,  1909 ; s.  Ballechin  Victor  85213,  d. 
Waterloo  60th  by  Blanco  69995. 


' Special  Prize  of  £10  given  by  the  Shorthorn  Society  for  the  best  BuU  in  Classes  84 
and  85,  the  property  of  an  exhibitor  residing  in  Gloucestershire. 
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[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  “ bred  by  exhibitor.”] 

816  IV.'  jC3.)— SIB  MAUEICB  BEOMLEY-WilSON.  BT.,  Dallam  Tower,  Milnthorpe,  for 
Maria  (vol.  p.  555),  roan,  bom  May  26,  1903,  calved  June  2,  1909,  bred  by  John 
Handley,  Greenhead,  Milnthorpe ; s.  Pearl  King  79531,  d.  Flora  McGregor  by 
McGregor  74961. 

813  V.(  jC3.)— Thomas  Atkinson,  Eedvales  Farm,  Bury,  for  Annie  Laurie  (vol.  53,  p. 
827),  red,  born  March  16,  1903,  calved  March  15,  1909,  bred  by  William  Heaton, 
Harwood  Lodge,  Bolton  ; s.  Tommy  Atkins  82456,  d.  Daisy  4th  by  Prince  Victor  69321. 

828  B.  N.  & H.  C. — LOED  SHEEBOENE,  Sherborne  Park,  Northleach,  for  Modesty. 

Class  88. — Shorthorn  Heifers  tin-milk),  calved  in  1906.  [10  entries,  1 absent.] 

832  I.  (ATO.)— LOED  Calthoepe,  Elvetham  Park,  Winchfleld,  for  Elvetham  Sweet- 
heart (vol.  53,  p.  617),  roan,  born  Feb.  31,  calved  April  24,  1909;  s.  Siltyton  Chief 
84821,  d.  Sweetheart  by  Royal  Duke  75509. 

834  II.  (jCe.)— Geoeoe  Haeeison.  Gainford  Hall,  Darlington,  for  Elvetham  Ruth  (vol. 
53,  p.  617),  roan,  born  Feb.  8,  calved  Oct.  10, 1908,  bred  by  Lord  Calthorpe,  Elvetham 
Park,  Winchfleld  ; s.  Elvetham  Monarch  88513,  d.  Rosina  by  Bapton  Lavender  71972. 

837  III.  (je4.)— SlE  Oswald  Mosley,  Bt.,  Eolleston  HaU,  Burton-on-Trent,  forRolleston 
Marathon  2nd  (vol.  53,  p.  1007),  red,  born  March  23,  calved  Jan.  17,  1909  ; s.  Beauty’s 
Pride  78371,  d.  Ewerby  Marathon  Duchess  by  Prince  Horace  66058. 

839  IV.  (je3.)— VISCOUNT  Teedegae,  Tredegar  Park,  Newport,  Mon.,  for  Tredegar 
Lady  Bective  (vol.  54,  p.  1206),  red,  born  Nov.  28,  calved  March  13,  1909  ; s.  Neptune 
92653,  d.  Lady  Bective  9th  by  Sir  Joseph  75677. 

836  R.  N.  & H.  C. — J.  McWilliam,  Garbity,  Orton  Station,  for  Golden  Baroness. 

Class  89. — Shorthorn  Heifers,  calved  on  or  between  Jamtarij  1,  1907,  and 
March  31,  1907.  [18  entries,  3 absent.] 

847  I.  (jClO,  & B.N.  for  Champion.!) — S.  E.  Dean  & Sons,  Dowsby  Hall,  Bourne,  for 
Nonpariel  Bud  2nd  (vol.  54,  p.  695),  roan,  born  Jan.  8,  bred  by  J.  A.  K.  Falconer, 
Long  Sutton  House,  Winchfleld  : s.  Ascott  Constellation  85184,  d.  Chiddingstone 
Nonpareil  by  Sebastopol  Yet  84733. 

848  II.  (£6.) — W.  T.  Gaene  & SON,  Aldsworth,  Northleach,  for  Village  Belle,  roan, 
born  Feb.  25  ; s.  Village  Beau  87631,  d.  Jewel  Case  (vol.  51,  p.  597)  by  Provider  77542. 

843  III.  (£4.) — Geoeqe  Campbell,  Harthill,  Keig,  Whitehouse,  N.B.,  for  Cadboll 
Mina  2nd,  red,  born  Feb.  11,  bred  by  J.  and  G.  Young,  Cadboll,  Fearn ; s.  Spicy 
Archer  100735,  d.  Cadboll  Mina  (vol.  52,  p.  1224)  by  Westward  Ho  87691. 

853  IV.  (.£3.)— THE  Duke  of  NOETHUMBEELAND,  K.G.,  Alnwick  Castle.  Alnwick, 
for  Tyneside  Daisy  (vol.  54,  p.  1003),  roan,  born  Feb.  5 ; s.  Sir  Augustus  90153,  d. 
Northumberland  Daisy  by  Pride  of  Princes  77456. 

852  V.  (^£3.) — SlE  Oswald  Mosley,  Baet.,  Rolleston  Hall,  Burton-on-Trent,  for 
Yours  Faithfully  2nd  (vol.  54,  p.  960),  roan,  born  Feb.  11 ; s.  Hewthorne  Duke  91961, 
d.  Tours  Faithfully  by  Beauty’s  Pride  78371. 

849  R.  N.  & H.  C.— Geoege  Haeeison,  Gainford,  Darlington,  for  Queen  of  Hearts. 

Class  90. — Shorthorn  Heifers  calved  on  or  between  Ajuhl  1,  1907,  and 

December  31,  1907.  [32  entries,  4 absent.] 

874  I.  (jCIO.)  - Waltee  Hazell,  Walton  Grange,  Aylesbury,  for  Fair  Start  2nd,  roan, 
born  Sept.  20  ; s.  Golden  Hope  91859,  d.  Fair  Start  (vol.  52,  p.  772)  by  Freshman  70474. 

865  II.  (j£G.)— S.  E.  Dean  & Sons,  Dowsby  Hall,  Bourne,  for  Ladv  Tarves  11th,  roan, 
born  Dec.  20,  bred  by  the  late  Francis  Simmers,  Whiteside,  Tullynessle,  Alford ; 
s.  Bounty  90968.  d.  Lady  Tarves  7th  (vol.  52,  p.  1093)  by  Scottish  Victor  69557. 

872  III.  (£4.)— Geoege  Haeeison,  Gainford  HaU,  Darlington,  lor  Tehidy  Royal 
Dickson  4th  (vol.  54,  p.  503),  roan,  born  June  3,  bred  by  A.  F.  Basset,  Tehidy, 
Camborne  ; s.  Shamrock  84742,  d.  Royal  Dickson  by  Royal  Sovereign  77756. 

884  IV.  (£3.) — SlE  Oswald  Mosley,  Bt.,  RoUeston  Hall,  Burton-on-Trent,  for 
Rolleston  Singer  2nd  (vol.  54  p.  9,59),  roan,  born  Nov.  14 ; s.  Rolleston  Foggathorpe 
93152,  d.  RoUeston  Singer  by  Beauty's  Pride  78371. 

873  V.  (£3.) — Waltbe  Hazell,  for  Avalanche  6th  (vol.  54  p.  775),  roan,  born  July  19  ; 
s.  Golden  Hope  918,59,  d.  Avalanche  5th  by  Royal  Prince  73536. 

864  B.  N.  & H.  C.— SiE  Richaed  Coopee,  Bt.,  for  Shenstone  Kirklevington  2nd. 

Class  91. — Shorthorn  Heifers,  calved  on  or  between  January  1,  1908,  and 
March  31,  1908.  [42  entries,  4 absent.] 

925  I.  (£10,  & Champion. ' )—Loed  Sheeboene,  Sherborne  Park,  Northleach,  for 
Sherborne  Fairy,  roan,  born  Jan.  13 ; s.  Scottish  Monarch  77828,  d.  White  Fairy 
(vol.  53,  p.  1186)  by  Fortune  70467. 

930  II.  (£6.) — J.  Deane  Willis,  Bapton  Manor,  Codford  St.  Mary,  Wilts.,  for  Fairy 
Princess,  roan,  born  Feb.  9 ; s.  Prince  of  the  Blood  96532,  d.  Fairy  Queen  17th  (vol. 
52,  p.  573)  by  Ivanhoe  79109. 

931  III.  (£4.1— J.  Deane  Willis,  for  Signorinetta,  roan,  born  Jan.  28  ; s.  Brave  Boy 
96532,  d.  Silene  (vol.  50,  p.  1003)  by  Silver  Plate  75633. 

920  IV.  (£3.) — W.  J.  HOSKEN,  Pulsack,  Hayle.  for  Hayle  Carnation,  roan,  born  Jan.  5 ; 
s.  Hayle  Yeoman  95453,  d.  Carnation  30th  (vol.  52,  p.  811)  by  Hayle  Victor  3rd  86170. 


1 Champion  Prize  of  £20  given  by  the  Shorthorn  Society  for  the  best  Cow  or  Heifer 
in  Classes  87-92,  and  94-96.  ' 


lx 


Award  of  Live  Stock  Prizes  at  Gloucester,  1909. 


[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  “bred  by  exhibitor.”] 

892  V.  (jC3.) — H.M.  THE  KING,  Royal  Farms,  Windsor,  for  Mystery,  red,  born  Jan. 
24  ; s.  Royal  Windsor  93289,  d.  Myosotis  (vol.  54,  p.  450)  hy  Candahar  78522. 

910  E.  N.  & H.  C.— Lord  Fitzhardinge.  Berkeley  Castle,  Glos.,  for  Waterloo  7Sth. 

Class  92. — Shorthorn  Heifers,  calved  on  or  between  April  1,  1908,  and 
Decemher  31,  1908.  [39  entries,  3 absent.] 

946  I.  (jCIO.)— George  Harrison,  Gainford  Hall.  Darlington,  for  Gainford  Warfare, 
roan,  born  April  23  ; s.  Pride  of  Tees  96474,  d.  Woodbine  (vol.  52,  p.  762)  hy  Silver  Bell. 

941  II.  (i^G.)— S.  E.  Dean  & Sons,  Dowsby  Hall,  Bourne,  for  Florrie,  roan,  born  May 
17,  bred  by  Alex.  T.  Gordon,  Combscauseway,  N.B. ; s.  Royal  Velvet  84655,  d. 
Fanfare  6tb  (vol.  51.  p.  1002)  hy  Walcot  78101. 

944  III.  (.£4.)— DR.  Vaughan  Harley,  Walton  Hall,  Bletcbley,  for  Notlaw  Beauty  5th, 
red,  born  April  16  ; s.  Notlaw  Phoebus  96257,  d-  Notlaw  Beauty  3rd  (vol.  54,  p.  767)  by 
Bapton  Pure  Gold  85238. 

956  IV.  (£3.) — Thomas  D.  Lawrie,  The  Rookery,  Fenstanton,  St.  Ives,  for  Barteliver 
Queen,  red,  born  July  4.  bred  by  William  James,  Barteliver.  Grampound  Road  ; s. 
Janissary  5tb  8.3779,  d.  Queen  J.  (vol.  49,  p.  632)  hy  Bridekirk  Boy  2nd  66730. 

958  V.  (£3.)— John  H.  Maden,  Rockcliffe  House,  Bacup,  for  Brilliant  Blossom,  roan, 
born  April  5,  bred  by  Messrs.  R.  and  T.  Harrison,  Manor  House,  Much  Hoole,  near 
Preston  ; s.  Lord  Brilliant  95801,  d.  Red  Blossom  2nd  (vol.  52.  p.  764)  by  Chancellor. 

959  E.  N.  & H.  C.— John  H.  Maden,  for  Saxon  Tortoise. 

Class  93. — Group  Class,  for  the.  hest  collection  of  either  three  or  four  Shorthorn 
Cows  or  Heifers,  bred  by  Exhibitor.  Open  to  animals  entered  in  Classes 
87  to  92  and  94  to  96  only.  [13  entries,  1 absent.] 

974  1.  (£15.) — Lord  Calthorpe,  Elvetbam  Park,  Winchfleld,  for  Elvetham  Sweet- 
heart, Elvetham  Euth  2nd,  and  Elvetham  Sweetheart  2nd. 

973  II.  (£10.)— William  Bell,  Ratcheugli,  Alnwick,  for  Eatcheugh  Beauty,  Eatcheugh 
Lady,  Eatcheugh  Lily,  and  Waterloo  Maid. 

979  E.  N.  & H.  C. — Sir  Oswald  Mosley,  Bt.,  Rolleston  Hall,  Burton-on-Trent,  for 
Eolleston  Marathon  2nd,  Tours  Faithfully  2nd,  Eolleston  Singer  2nd,  and  Eolleston 
Marathon  3rd. 

Class  94. — Shorthorn  Dairy  Cows  [in-milh],  calved  in  or  before  1904. 

[17  entries,  2 absent.] 

992  I.  (£10,  & Champion. ' ) — R.  W.  Hobbs  & Sons,  Kelmscott,  Lechlade,  for  Primula 
70th  (vol.  49,  p.  603),  roan,  born  Jan.  5. 1900,  calved  May  28, 11109  ; i.  Earl  of  .Southrop 
125th  66988,  d.  Primula  23rd  hy  Donald  .57158. 

990  II.  (£6.)— W.  M.  Cazalet,  Fairlawn,  Tonbridge,  for  Janette  45th  (vol  5.3,  p.  524), 
roan,  born  Feb.  17, 1900,  calved  April  2t),  1909,  bred  by  W.  Arkell,  Kempsford,  Fair- 
ford  ; s.  Airv  Knight  2nd  69854,  d.  Janette  31st  hy  Reuben  64657. 

1000  III.  (£4.)— The  Marquis  of  Winchester,  Amport  St.  Mary’s,  Andover,  for 
Amport  Ursulina  (vol  .52,  p.  1210),  red.  born  Nov.  5,  1904,  calved  May 5, 1909  ; •. 
Stratton  Monk  84880.  d.  Ursulina  17th  hy  Reuben  646.57. 

987  IV.  (£3.)— John  Britten,  Little  Billing,  Northampton,  for  Eoan  Bracelet  (vol  50, 
p.  554),  roan,  born  Oct.  25, 1903,  calved  May  27,  1909,  bred  by  F.  T.  Faulkner,  Rothers- 
tborpe,  Northampton  ; s.  Dunkert  74437,  d.  Boughton  Buttercup  by  Overstone  Rufus. 

997  E.  N.  & H.  C.— Lord  Rothschild,  Tring  Park,  Herts.,  for  Gift  2nd. 

Class  95. — Shorthorn  Dairy  Cows  (in-milh),  calved  in  1906. 

[6  entries,  none  absent.] 

1005  I.  (£10.)— E.  S.  GODSELL,  Salmon’s  Brewery,  Stroud,  for  Northhoro’  Lady  (vol.  52, 
p.  852),  red,  born  July  20,  calved  Jan.  2,3,  1909,  bred  by  Everett  King,  Market  Deep- 
ing, Lines. ; s.  His  Highness  86202,  d.  Sweet  Lass  by  Vain  Major  90388. 

1007  II.  (£6, )— J.  M.  Strickland,  Warren  House,  Brandsby,  Easingwold,  for  Brandshy’s 
Princess  (vol  52,  p.  1134),  red,  born  Feb.  18,  calved  March  2, 1909  ; s.  Bapton  Judge 
82788,  d.  Princess  May  by  Coming  Star  57082. 

1003  III.  (£4.)— C,  R,  W.  Adeane,  Babraham  Hall,  Cambridge,  for  Catthorpe  Carrie  3rd 
(vol  53,  p.  499),  red  and  little  white,  born  Oct.  15.  calved  May  24,  1909,  bred  by  the 
late  J.  P.  Cross,  Catthorpe  Towers,  Rugby  ; s.  Valiant  84952,  d.  Carrie  23rd  by 
Hagley’s  Pride  4tb  68744. 

1002  E.  N.  & H.  C.— C.  R.  W.  ADEANE,  for  Babraham  Eva  Bates. 

Class  96. — Shorthorn  Dairy  Heifers  (in-milhi),  calved  in  or  after  1906.^ 

[15  entries,  6 absent.] 

1020  I.  (£10,  & E.  N.  for  Champion.  i ) -The  Marquis  of  Winchester,  Amport  St. 
Mary’s,  Andover,  for  Lady  Morris,  red  and  little  white,  born  Feb  6, 1906,  calved 
April  15,  1909,  bred  by  the  late  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  Bt.,  Brayton,  Carlisle;  s.Morello 
84176,  d.  Lady  Barclay  (vol.  52,  p.  866)  by  Oxford  Duke  of  Calthwaite  36th  73170. 


1 Champion  Prize  of  £10  given  by  the  Dairy  Shorthorn  (Coates’s  Herd  Book) 
Association  for  the  best  Animal  in  Classes  94-96. 

Prizes  given  by  the  Dairy  Shorthorn  (Coates’s  Herd  Book)  Association. 


Award  of  Live  Stock  Prizes  at  Gloucester,  1909.  Ixi 


[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  “ bred  by  exhibitor.”] 

1011  II.  (iCe.)— E.  S.  GODSELL,  Salmon’s  Brewery,  Stroud,  for  Darlington  Cranford  21st 
(vol.  53,  p.  1253),  roan,  born  April  28, 1906,  calved  May  4,  1909,  bred  by  George  Taylor, 
Cranford,  Hounslow  : s.  Sir  Barrington  5th  75642,  d.  Darling  4th  by  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land 10th  72395. 

1012  III.  T.  Hobbs,  Maisey  Hampton,  Fairford,  for  Quicksilver  98th,  roan,  born 

Feb.  20. 1906,  calved  Feb.  22, 1909  ; s.  Jupiter  88954,  d.  Quicksilver  92nd  (vol.  52,  p.  791) 
by  New  Year’s  Gift  77323. 

1014  E.  N.  & H.  C.— James  Hoblick,  Cowley  Manor,  Cheltenham,  for  Eoyal  Maid  6th. 

Class  97. — Milk  Yield  Prizes,  open  to  Shorthorn  Cows  and  Heifers  entered  in 
Classes  87,  88,  94,  95,  and  96  only.  [14  entries,  2 absent.] 

995  I.  (AlO.)— Dohd  Rothschild,  Tring  Park.  Herts.,  for  Darlington  Cranford  5th  (vol. 
53,  p.  1163),  red,  born  Oct.  26, 1897,  calved  May  27,  1909,  bred  by  George  Taylor,  Cran- 
ford, Hounslow  s.  Lord  Somerset  Furbelow  65855,  d.  Darlington  Cranford  by  Lord 
Somerset  10th  48249. 

990  II.  (jce.)— W.  M.  Cazalet,  for  Janette  45th.  (See  Class  94.) 

997  III.  (£’4.)— Lord  Rothschild,  for  Gift  2nd  (vol.  51.  p.  691),  roan,  born  Aug.  4.  1901, 
calved  April  30,  1909,  bred  by  William  Kendall,  Kiln  Hall,  Farleton,  Carnforth  ; «. 
Stanley  77954,  d.  Gift  by  Bridegroom  68269. 

992  E.  N.  & H.  C.— E-  W.  Hobbs  & Sons,  for  Primula  70th.  (See  Class  94.) 


Lincolnsliire  Red  Sliortliorns.* 

N.B. — In  the  Lincokishire  Red  Shorthorn  Classes,  the  number  inserted  within  brackets  after 
the  name  of  an  animal  indicates  that  the  animal  is  entered  in  Coates’s  Herd  Book.  A 
number  without  brackets  indicates  that  the  animal  is  registered  in  the  Lincolnshire 
Red  Shorthorn  Herd  Book. 

Class  98. — Lincolnshire  Red  Shorthorn  Bulls,  calved  in  1903,  1904,  1905, 
or  1906.  [3  entries,  1 absent.] 

1025  I.  (iflO.)— PERCY  Hensman,  Fulletby  Grange,  Horncastle,  for  Scampton  Exile 
4092,  born  March,  1903,  bred  by  WiUiam  Sanders,  Scampton,  Lincoln  ; s.  Keddington 
Ruby  1243,  d.  by  King  Hal  156. 

1023  II.  (£6.)— Robert  Chatterton,  Stenigot,  Lincoln,  for  Hallington  Neptune  3904, 
born  July  18, 1903,  bred  by  WiUiam  Chatterton,  HaUington,  Lines. ; s.  Nero  2991,  d.  by 
King  Croesus  155. 

Class  99. — Lincolnshire  Red  Shorthorn  Bulls,  calved  in  1907. 

[6  entries,  none  absent.] 

1029  I.  (jClO.)— John  Searby,  Croft,  Wain  fleet,  for  Tothhy  Gem  4th  5703,  born  in  April, 
bred  by  G.  J.  Brown,  Tothby  House,  Alford  ; s,  Tothby  Scotchman  3673,  d.  by  Kirby 
Virtuoso  2947. 

1026  II.  (i^6.)— AUGUSTUS  P.  Brandt,  Castle  Hill,  Bletchingley,  for  King  Louis  5457, 
born  Feb.  28,  bred  by  S.  Crawley,  Hemington,  Oundle ; s.  King’s  Counsel  3960,  d. 
Well  Duchess  4th  by  Prince  Louis  81921. 

1028  III.  (je4.)— Robert  Chatterton.  Stenigot,  Lincoln,  for  West  Ashby  Wolseley  5741, 
born  June  20,  bred  by  G.  Wattam,  West  Ashby,  Horncastle  ; s.  Ashby  Red  2nd  3728, 
d.  by  Stenigot  Wolseley  2657. 

1031  E.  N.  & H.  C.— F.  B.  Wilkinson,  Cavendish  Lodge,  Edwinstowe,  Newark,  for 
Saltfleet  Friar. 

Class  100. — Lincolnshire  Bed  Shorthorn  Bulls,  calved  in  1908. 

[10  entries,  none  absent.] 

1032  I.  (jCIO.)— Robert  Chatterton,  Stenigot,  Lincoln,  for  Stenigot  Duke,  born  Jan. 
12  : s.  Stenigot  Duchess  Gwynne  5633,  d.  Stenigot  Duchess  3rd  by  County  Member  83. 

1037  II.  (jCe.)— John  Searby,  Croft,  Wainfleet,  for  Scampton  Justinian  6335,  born  in 
March,  bred  by  G.  E.  Sandars,  ScamptonHouse,  Lincoln  ; s.  Brandon  Grenadier  4274, 
d.  by  Keddington  Ruby  1243. 

1035  III.  (.£4.) — Alex.  F.  Naldbr.  The  Laurels,  East  Keal,  Spilsby,  for  Eedlan  Power 
(vol.  15,  p.  317),  born  June  1 ; s.  Rascal  4937,  d.  Redlan  No.  4 by  Nero  2991. 

1033  E.  N.  & H.  C. — John  Evens,  Burton,  Lincoln,  for  Pendley  Count. 

Class  101. — Lincolnshire  Red  Shorthorn  Cows  (in-milk),  calved  in  or  before  1905. 

[12  entries,  3 absent.] 

1053  I.  (jClO.)— J.  G.  Williams,  Pendley  Manor,  Tring,  for  Keddington  Skipworth  5th 
(vol.  13,  p.  229),  born  March  31,  1902,  calved  May  8,  1909,  bred  by  E.  H.  Cartwright, 
Keddington,  Louth  ; s.  Benniworth  4th  629,  d.  Keddington  Skipworth  3rd  by 
Bigby  319. 

1051  II.  (j£6.)  -J.  G.  WILLIAMS,  for  Benniworth  Bloom  (vol.  13,  p.  239),  born  Feb.  12, 1901, 
calved  May  6,  1909.  bred  by  the  late  T.  Bett,  Benniworth,  Lincoln  ; s.  Saltfleet  Actor 
1664,  d.  by  Barkwith  Hallington  308. 


1 £80  towards  these  Prizes  were  given  by  the  Lincolnshire  Red  Shorthorn  Association. 


Ixii  Award  of  Live  Stock  Prizes  cd  Gloucester,  1909. 


[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  ‘‘bred  by  exhibitor.’’] 

1047  III.  (iC4.)— Capt.  E.  M.  Grantham,  The  Rookery,  'West  Keal.  Spilsby,  for  Keal 
Hilda  (vol.  13,  p.  205),  born  April  13, 1905,  calved  Feb.  2,  1909  ; s.  Scampton  Excava- 
tor 4084,  d.  Keal  Daisy  hy  Saltfleet  John  Bull  1339. 

1050  E.  N.  & H.  0. — F.  B.  WILKINSON,  for  Bonington  Crawley. 

Class  102. — Lincolnshire  Red  Shorthorn  Heifers  {in-milh),  calved  in  1906. 

[2  entries.] 

1055  I.  f^lO.)— J.  G.  WlLLlAAfs,  Pendley  Manor,  Tring,  for  Pendley  Pearl  (vol.  15,  p,  351), 
born  Jan.  7,  calved  Oct.  21,  1908,  bred  by  the  late  T.  Bett,  Benniworth,  Lincoln : 
s.  Saltfleet  Echo  3038,  d.  by  Saltfleet  Actor  1664. 

1054  11.  (iCe.)— F.  B.  WILKINSON,  Cavendish  Lodge,  Edwinstowe,  Newark,  for  Stenigot 
Queen  9th,  born  Feb.  5,  calved  Feb.  14,  1909,  bred  by  Robert  Chatterton,  Stenigot, 
Lincoln  ; s.  Stenigot  Bloom  Boy  3611,  d.  Stenigot  Queen  5th  (vol.  10,  p.  207), 
by  Red  Chief  2611, 

Class  103. — Lincolnshire  Red  Shorthorn  Heifers,  calved  in  1907. 

[7  entries,  1 absent.] 

1062  I.  (£10.)— J.  G.  Williams,  Pendley  Manor,  Tring,  for  Pendley  Skipworth  (vol.  15, 
p.  352),  born  March  23 ; s.  Keddington  Baron  4881,  d.  Keddington  Skipworth  5th 
by  Benniworth  4th  629. 

1058  II.  (£6.)— PERCY  Hensman,  FuUetby  Grange,  Horncastle,  for  Fulletby  Marvel 
2nd  (vol.  15,  p.  307),  born  Sept.  2,  bred  by  John  Searby,  Croft,  Wainfleet;  s.  Croft 
Aubourne  4325,  d.  by  Calceby  Marvel  2453. 

1059  III.  (£4.)— John  Tomlinson,  Birthorpe  Manor,  Folkingham,  for  Birthorpe  Belle 
(vol.  15.  p.  349),  born  March  28  ; s.  Northolme  Astonishment  4036,  d.  by  Great  Tom  of 
Lincoln  392. 

1057  E.  N.  & H.  C.— Capt.  E.  M.  Grantham,  West  Keal,  Spilsby,  for  Keal  Barbara. 

Class  104. — Lincolnshire  Red  Shorthorn  Heifers,  calved  in  1908. 

[12  entries,  1 absent.] 

1074  I.  (£10.)— J.  G.  Williams,  Pendley  Manor,  Tring,  for  Pendley  Starlight  2nd,  born 
March  10  ; s.  Keddington  Comet  3443,  d.  Starlight  (vol.  13,  p.  241),  by  The  Count  1396. 

1063  II.  (£6.)  — CHARLES  F.  BETT,  Springfield,  Benniworth,  Lincoln,  for  Benniworth 
Pink,  born  Jan.  20  ; s.  Somercotes  Bonus  4577,  d.  by  Benniworth  Actor  2015. 

1071  III.  (£4.)— F.  B.  'Wilkinson,  Cavendish  Lodge,  Edwinstowe,  Newark,  for  Sher- 
wood Bonnie  Girl,  born  Feb.  1 ; s.  Queen’s  Birthday  4511,  d.  by  Bonnie  Boy  3758. 

1069  E.  N.  & H.  C.— Alex.  F.  Nalder,  East  Keal,  Spilsby,  for  Eedlan  Queen  1st. 

Class  105. — Milh  Yield  Prizes,  open  to  Lincolnshire  Red  Shorthorn  Cows 
and  Heifers  entered  in  Classes  101  and  102  only.  [6  entries.] 

1045  I.  (£10.)— JOHN  Evens,  Burton,  Lincoln,  for  Burton  Fuchsia  3rd  (vol.  15,  p.  290), 
born  in  1902,  calved  April  13,  1909,  bred  by  the  late  W.  R.  Sharp,  Swineshead  ; 
s.  Scampton  Bloodstone  2633. 

1046  II.  (£6.)— John  Evens,  for  Burton  Euby  4th  (vol.  7,  p.  147),  born  Sept.  17,  1897, 
calved  May  23,  1909 : s.  Professor  200,  d.  Red  E.  by  Hag  134. 

1044  III.  (£4.)— John  Evens,  for  Burton  Cork  6th  (vol.  14,  p.  258),  born  March  30, 1905, 
calved  April  7,  1909  ; s.  Burton  Rex  2131,  d.  Burton  Cork  3rd  by  Red  Rover  (77618). 


Herefords.^ 

Class  106. — Hereford  Bulls,  calved  hi  1904,  190.5,  or  1906. 

[5  entries,  1 absent.] 

1078  I.  (£10,  & Champion.  2 )—G.  D.  Faber,  C,B.,  M.P„  Rush  Court,  Wallingford,  for 
Eoh  Eoy  24953,  born  Feb.  17,  1905,  bred  by  W.  Tudge,  Summer  Court,  Kin^on, 
Herefordshire  ; s.  Commandant  22040,  d.  Golden  Blossom  by  Goldbox  15339. 

1077  II.  (£6.)— H.  R.  Evans,  Court  of  N oke,  Staunton-on-Arrow, for  Pyon  Gauntlet  24910, 
born  April  2, 1905  ; s.  Gilderoy  20653,  d.  Ringdove  by  Endale  Grove’s  Hope  17246. 

1076  III.  (£4.)— PETER  COATS,  Sheepcote,  Clifford,  for  Sunny  Jim  25808,  born  April  5, 
1906  ; s.  Endale  21366,  d.  Rosie  by  Bage  Protector  21167. 

1079  E.  N.  & H.  C.— H.  W.  Taylor,  Showle  Court,  Ledbury,  for  Goliath. 

Class  107. — Hereford  Bulls,  calved  in  1907.  [16  entries,  4 absent.] 

1084  I.  (£10,  & E.  N.  for  Champion. 2)— SIR  J.  R.  G.  Cotterell,  Bt.,  Gamons,  Hereford, 
for  Royal  Einger  26458,  horn  March  20,  bred  by  H.  Griffiths,  Aldersend,  'Tarrington, 
Herefordshiie  ; s.  Change  Ringer  24478,  d.  Britannia  by  Bruce  18288. 

1091  II.  (£6.)— Charles.  T.  Pulley,  Lower  Eaton,  Hereford,  for  Eaton  Renown  26091, 
born  Jan.  20  : s.  Eaton  Champion  21351,  d.  Ashleaf  by  Success  20357. 


1 £79  towards  these  Prizes  were  given  by  the  Hereford  Herd  Book  Society. 

2 Champion  Prize  of  £10  10s.  given  by  the  Hereford  Herd  Book  Society  for  the  best 
Bull  in  Classes  106-109. 
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[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  “ bred  by  exhibitor.”] 

1083  III.  (^£4.)— J.  G.  CoOKB-HilL,  Shelsley  Bank,  Stanford  Bridge,  Worcester,  for 
Shelsley  26480,  born  Feb.  15,  bred  by  the  late  W.  H.  Cooke,  The  Green,  Stanford 
Bridge  : s.  Gambler  20639,  d.  Hawthornden  by  Ruler  16365. 

1082  IV.  (jC3.)— George  butters.  Hill  House.  Newton,  Leominster,  for  Sailor  Prince 
26465,  born  Feb.  3,  bred  by  W.  T.  Barneby,  Saltmarshe  Castle,  Bromyard  ; s.  Nelson 
21625,  d.  Hapless  Spark  by  Happy  Hampton  16097. 

1093  V.  (^£3.)— WILLIAM  Tudqe,  Summer  Court,  Kington.  Herefordshire,'  for  Royal 
Eameses  26456.  bom  Feb.  19,  bred  by  John  Tudge,  Duxmoor,  Craven  Arms ; s. 
Rameses  2nd  24238.  d.  Royal  Gem  by  Francis  13800. 

1090  E.  N.  & H.  C.— Mrs.  Ellen  Medlicott,  Bodenham,  Leominster,  for  Lochiel. 

Class  108. — Hereford  Bulls,  calred  on  or  between  January  1,  1908, 
and  March  1,  1908.  [17  entries,  6 absent.] 

1105  I.  (.£15.)— A.  E.  HILL,  Egleton  Court,  Ledbury,  for  Egleton  Hero  26836,  born  Feb.  5 ; 
a.  Overhead  24837,  d.  Curly  54th  by  Whitfield  Roberts  21880. 

1104  II.  (£10.)— William  Griffiths,  Aldersend,  Tarringtoi,  Hereford,  for  Sir  Bedivere 
27228,  born  Jan.  27  ; a.  Privateer  25674,  d.  Britannia  by  Bruce  18258. 

1109  III.  (£4.) — Charles  T.  Pulley,  Lower  Eaton,  Hereford,  for  Eaton  Marvel  26829, 
born  Jan.  13  : s.  Eaton  Sensation  24566,  d.  Broady  24th  by  Strafford  14946. 

1110  IV.  (£3.)— Stewart  Robinson.  Lynhales.  Kington,  for  Commander  26757,  born 
Feb.  13  ; s.  Commandant  22040,  d.  Onyx  by  Curly  Boy  17793. 

1107  E.  N.  & H.  C.— Gordon  Lloyd-Jones,  Heath  Grange,  Broad  Heath,  Worcester, 
for  Andy. 

Class  109. — Hereford  Bulls,  calved  in  1908,  after  March  1. 

[15  entries,  4 absent.] 

1122  I.  (£10.)— Allen  E.  Hughes,  Wintercott.  Leominster,  for  Pecolet  27058,  born 
March  5 ; a.  Portrane  25659,  d.  Pearl  by  Baron  22719. 

1123  II.  (£6.)— Charles  T.  Pulley,  Lower  Eaton,  Hereford,  for  Eaton  Chief  26825,  born 
March  24 ; a.  Eaton  Truant  25320,  d.  Daisy  2nd  by  Glendower  2nd. 

1117  III.  (£4.) — ^James  Edwards,  Broadward,  Leominster,  for  Broadward  Gambler 
26694,  born  April  4,  bred  by  Henry  Yeld,  Eardisland,  Herefordshire  ; s.  Scout  25754, 
d.  Dove  by  British  Lion  19263. 

1115  IV.  (£3.)— SIR  J.  R.  G.  Cotterell,  Bt.,  Gamons,  Hereford,  for  Master  Richard 
27016,  born  April  11 ; s.  All  Right  24348,  d.  Stella  by  Marcellus  22353. 

1113  E.  N.  & H.  C.— George  Butters,  Newton,  Leominster,  lor  Newton  Victor. 

Class  110. — -Hereford  Cows  (in-riiilk'),  calved  in  or  before  1905. 

[8  entries,  1 absent.] 

1130  I.  (£10,  & Champion.i)— The  Earl  of  Coventry,  Croome  Court,  Severn  Stoke, 
for  Merriment  (vol.  40,  p.  336),  born  March  29,  1903,  calved  April  19, 1909  ; a.  Fortunio 
21396,  d.  Misbelief  by  Miscreant  19515. 

1132  II.  (£8.)— G.  D.  Faber.  C.B.,  M.P..  Rush  Court,  Wallingford,  lor  Loose  Strife 
(vol.  40,  p.  396),  born  May  1, 1905,  calved  April  19,  1909  ; s.  Curly  Boy  17793,  d.  Lucerne 
by  Jubilee  2nd  13898. 

1128  III.  (£4.)— Peter  Coats,  Sheepcote,  Clifford,  for  Pearl  15th  (vol.  33,  p.  208),  born 
March  21, 1898,  calved  May  3,  1909.  bred  by  J.  H.  Arkwright,  Hampton  Court.  Leo- 
minster ; a.  Montezuma  18486,  d.  Pearl  11th  by  Rose  Cross  2nd  14865. 

1133  E.  N.  & H.  C.— Capt.  E.  L.  A.  Heygate,  Buckland,  Leominster,  for  Ena. 

Class  111. — Hereford  Heifers  (in-millt),  calved  in  1906. 

[8  entries,  2 absent.] 

1141  I.  (£10.)— D.  A.  Thomas,  M.P.,  Llanwern  Park.  Newport,  Mon.,  for  Susannah 
(vol.  38,  p.  782),  horn  Jan.  2,  calved  Jan.  6,  1909,  bred  by  W.  Thomas,  The  Hayes, 
Sully,  Cardiff ; a.  Perfection  22450,  d.  Gazelle  4th  by  Character  17762. 

1143  II.  (£6.) — W.  B.  Tudge,  Stepaside,  Onibury,  lor  Gwendoline  (vol.  38,  p.  797),  born 
Oct.  28,  calved  April  12, 1909,  bred  by  W.  Tudge,  Summer  Court,  Kington  ; a.  Com- 
mandant 22040,  d.  Royal  Dairy  5th  by  Rhodesia  19044. 

1136  III.  (£4.) — PETER  COATS,  Sheepcote,  Clifford,  for  Red  Rose  2nd,  (vol.  38,  p.  341), 
born  May  14,  calved  March  28, 1909 ; a.  Fusilier  21402,  d.  Rosalind  2nd  by  Buckton 
Havelock  17732. 

1139  E.  N.  & H.  C.— P.  & G.  Hughes,  Gresty,  Crewe,  for  Fortune  Teller. 

Class  112. — Hereford  Heifers,  calved  in  1907.  [7  entries,  1 absent.] 

1145  I.  (£10,  & E.N.for  Champion.  1) — Richard  Bright,  Ivingtonbury,  Leominster,  for 
Ivington  Bess  (vol.  39,  p.  266),  born  Jan.  1 ; a.  Marmion  20844,  d.  Bright’s  Oyster 
Girl  by  Glencoe  17279. 

1146  II.  (£6.)— PETER  Coats,  Sheepcote,  Clifford,  for  Ladybird  2nd  (vol.  39,  p.  305), 
born  Feb.  12  ; a.  Endale  21366,  d.  Ladybird  by  Bage  Protector  21167. 


1 Champion  Prize  of  £10 10s.  given  by  the  Hereford  Herd  Book  Society  -for  the  best 
Cow  or  Heifer  in  Classesi  110-113. 
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[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  “ bred  by  exhibitor.”] 

1144  III.  (.£4.)— H.M.  The  Kinq,  Eoyal  Farms,  Windsor,  for  Daphne  (vol.  39,  p.  203), 
born  March  30  ; s.  Admiral  23256,  d.  Dainty  by  Clarence  15944. 

1150  E.  N.  & H.  C. — H.  W.  TAYLOR,  Showle  Court,  Ledbury,  for  Mayflower. 

Class  113. — Hereford  Heifers,  calved  in  1908.  [13  entries,  4 absent.] 

1155  I.  (i^lO.1— J.  G.  Cooke-HILL,  Shelsley  Bank,  Stanford  Bridge.  Worcester,  lor 
Shelsley  Queen  (vol.  40,  p.  324),  born  Jan,  22,  bred  by  the  late  W.  H.  Cooke,  The 
Green,  Stanford  Bridge  ; s.  Gambler  20639,  d.  Hawthornden  by  Ruler  16365. 

1162  II.  (iCB.)— Mrs.  Ellen  Mbdlicott.  Bodenham,  Leominster,  for  Blanche  4th  (vol. 
40,  p.  563 1,  born  Jan.  31 ; s.  Locarno  20797,  d.  Pigeon  9th  by  Montezuma  18486. 

1163  III.  (£4.)— W.  THOMAS,  The  Hayes,  Sully,  Cardiff,  for  Bonnie  Belle  (vol.  40,  p.  791), 
born  Jan.  4 ; s.  Perfection  22450,  d.  Gazelle  by  Royalist  14124. 

1159  IV.  (iGS.)— J.  R.  Hill,  Orleton  Manor,  Herefordshire,  for  Mermaid  (vol.  40,  p.  481), 
born  Jan.  11 ; s.  Samson  24269,  d.  May  Day  by  Twin  16450. 

1153  R.  N.  & H.  C.— Richard  Bright,  Ivingtonbury,  Leominster,  for  Dainty. 

Class  114. — Family  Class,  consisting  of  Hereford  Bull  and  Coio,  and  their 
offspring,  not  exceeding  12  months  old.  [3  entries.] 

1164  I.  (^15.)— Peter  Coats,  Sheepcote,  Clifford,  for  Milton  25571,  bull,  born  Jan,  24, 
1906,  bred  by  A.  P.  Turner,  The  Leen,  Pembridge  ; s.  Lord  Lieutenant  22323,  d.  Milly 
by  Marplot  13963  ; Plum,  cow,  born  Feb.  15, 1906  ; s.  Bndale  21366,  d.  Pretty  Lass  (vol, 
33,  p.  283)  by  Prince  Richard  17450  ; and  Cherrystone,  heifer  calf,  born  Feb.  9,  1909. 

1165  II.  (jCIO.)— Capt.  E.  L.  a.  Hetgate,  Buckland,  Leominster,  for  Good  Cross  25409, 
bull,  born  March  20, 1906,  bred  by  A.  E.  Hill,  Egleton  Court,  Ledbury  ; s.  Hampton 
Pearl  24057,  d.  Promise  2nd  by  Newdigate  18498 ; Shooting  Star  (vol.  36,  p.  380),  cow, 
born  April  24,  1904;  s.  Comet  22792,  d.  Bellarena  by  Fine  Lad  19414;  and  bull  calf, 
born  Jan.  1, 1909. 

1166  III.  (if5.)— H.  W.  TAYLOR,  Showle  Court,  Ledbury,  for  Titus  26530,  bull,  bom 
May  25,  1906,  bred  by  P.  J.  Dent,  Yarkhill,  Hereford  ; s.  Tumbler  17588,  d.  Splash  by 
Sultan  13479;  Bessie  Brown,  cow,  born  Jan.  13, 1906  ; s.  Arabian  23869,  d.  Little  Lady 
by  Home  Office  20073  ; and  bull  calf,  born  Jan.  23,  1909. 

Devons.^ 

Class  115. — Devon  Bulls,  calved  in  1904,  1905,  or  1906.  [3  entries.] 

1169  I.  (iflO,  & Champion.’) — Sir  Gilbert  a.  H.  Wills,  Bt.,  Northmoor,  Dulverton,  for 
Northmoor  Eoyal  5873,  born  Feb.  18,  1906,  bred  by  the  late  Sir  F.  Wills,  Bt.,  North- 
moor ; s.  Pound  Major  4850,  d.  Hursby  Fancy  5th  18088  by  Dreadnought  4178. 

1167  II.  (£6.)—J-  C.  Williams.  Caerhays  Castle,  Gorran,  for  Macbeth  5592,  born  Feb.  20, 
1905  ; s.  Musa  4457,  d.  Miss  Farren  3rd  19186  fty  Afterthought  3375. 

1168  III.  (£4.)—J.  C.  Williams,  for  Mutisia  6156,  born  Dec.  29, 1906  ; s.  Musa  4457,  d. 
Waterlily  44th  20503  by  Drosera  4565. 

Class  116. — Devon  Bulls,  calved  in  1907.  [7  entries,  2 absent.] 

1175  I.  (jCIO.)— The  Hon.  E.  W.  B.  Portman,  Hestercombe.  Taunton,  for  Hestercombe 
Novelist  6112,  born  March  24  ; s.  Csesar  5174,  d.  Tell  Tale  20915  by  Broadboy  2932. 

1176  II.  (£6.) — Mrs.  a.  C.  Skinner  & Son,  Pound,  Bishop's  Lydeard,  for  Pound 
Gladiator  6169,  born  Jan.  15  ; s.  Caesar  5174,  d.  Goodgirl  14663  by  Goodboy  2414. 

1172  III.  (£4.) — Viscount  Portman,  Bryanston,  Blandford,  for  Bryanston  Pitcher 
5980,  born  May  8,  bred  by  the  Hon.  E.  W.  B.  Portman,  Hestercombe,  Taunton  ; 
s.  Pound  Pink  ’Un  5350,  d.  Nurthey  Curly  15th  20342  by  Magna  Charta  of  Pound. 

1170  E.  N.  & H.  C.~ C.  Lynton  Mallett,  Rainbow  Wood,  Bath,  for  Cutsey  Gem. 

Class  117. — Devon  Bulls,  calved  in  1908.  [7  entries,  1 absent.] 

1183  I.  (jCIO,  & E.  N.  for  Champion.’)— Mrs.  A.  C.  Skinner  & Son,  Pound,  Bishop’s 
Lydeard,  for  Pound  Monk  6506,  born  April  3 ; a.  Capton  Ploughboy  4923,  d.  Pound 
Moss  Rose  37th  20970  by  Kruger  4229. 

1182  II.  (jCB.)— THE  Hon.  E.  W.  B.  Portman,  Hestercombe.  Taunton,  for  Hestercombe 
Bondsman  6395,  born  Jan.  14 ; s.  Broker  5439,  d.  Cothelstone  Sweetbriar  20020  by 
Land  Agent  4799. 

1180  III.  (jCI.)— Charles  Morris,  Highfleld  Hall,  St.  Albans,  for  Employer  6345,  bom 
Feb.  12,  bred  by  Tom  Dibble.  Shopnoller,  Bagborough,  Taunton  ; s.  Eoyal  Charter 
4488,  d.  Lady  Escott  18787  by  Robin  3802. 

1181  E.  N.  & H.  C. — The  Hon.  E.  W.  B.  Portman,  for  Pennington  Archer. 

Class  118. — Devon  Bulls,  Hovioe,  hred  hy  Exhibitor.  Open,  to  animals  entered 
in  Classes  116  and  117  only.  [2  entries.] 

1177  I.  (jCIO.)— R.  D.  Hancock,  Blakes  House,  Halse,  Taunton,  for  Blakes  Monarch 
6263,  bom  Aug.  16.  1908  : s.  Combe  Florev  Robin  5463,  d.  Sunlight  19481  by  Tostig  4680. 

1178  II.  (£6.) — William  Lethbridge,  Wood,  Okehampton,  for  Wood  Pioneer  6589, 
born  July  1,  1908  ; s.  Coroner  5467,  d.  Wood  Pearl  2nd  2(1136  by  Pound  Rosebery  5091. 

1 £48  towards  these  Prizes  were  given  by  the  Devon  Cattle  Breeders’  Society. 

’ Champion  Prize  of  £10  10s.  given  by  the  Devon  Cattle  Breeders'  Society  for  the  best 

Bull  in  Classes  115-117. 
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[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  “bred  by  exhibitor.”] 

'Glass  119. — Devon  Cows  or  Heifers  (in-milh'),  calved  in  or  before  1906. 

[8  entries,  2 absent.] 

1189  I.  (XIO,  & E.N.  for  Champion.')— The  Hon.  E.  W.  B.  Poetman,  Hestercombe, 
Taunton,  for  Bearwood  Flirt  19165.  born  July  24  1902,  calved  April  24, 1909,  bred  by 
Col.  A.  F.  Walker,  Bear  Wood,  Wokingham  ; s.  Lord  Pitsworthy  4440,  d.  Beauty  3rd 
17693  by  Rent  Day  3799. 

1185  II.  (jCG.)— WILLIAM  Lethbridge,  Wood,  Okehampton,  for  Lovely  39th  20150,  born 
Jan.  6,  1904,  calved  Nov.  27, 1908,  bred  by  W.  Lutley,  Escott,  Carhampton,  Taunton 
s.  Apollo  4'700,  d.  Lovely  18th  11543  hy  Lord  Escott  2nd  2438. 

1190  III.  (jCI.) — THE  Hon.  E.  W.  B.  Poetman,  for  Lady  Coot  21647,  born  March  27, 
1906,  calved  Jan.  16.  1909,  bred  by  the  late  G.  Risdon  Marsh,  Dunster,  Taunton  ; 
s.  Crusader  49,54,  d.  Lovely  34th  18335  hy  Lord  Escott  5th  4437. 

1188  R.  N.  & H.  C.— Charles  Morris,  Highfleld  Hall,  St.  Albans,  for  Hestercombe 
Good  Girl  2nd. 

Glass  120. — Devon  Heifers,  calved  in  1907.  [7  entries,  1 absent.] 

1190  I.  (jClO.) — The  Hon.  E.  W.  B.  Portman,  Hestercombe,  Taunton,  for  Jill  3rd 
21935,  born  Feb.  1,  bred  by  Robert  Cook,  Crazelowman,  Tiverton  ; s.  Captain  Duke 
4540,  d.  Jill  1st  by  Beauty’s  Duke  4630. 

1193  II.  (jCS.)— C.  Lynton  Mallett,  Rainbow  Wood,  Bath,  for  Ruby’s  Beauty  23118, 
born  May  1,  bred  by  John  Surridge,  Manor  Farm,  Brompton  Ralph,  Wiveliscombe  : 
s.  Durston  Ruhv  5235,  d.  Beauty  7th  23115  hy  Deacon  4377. 

1197  III.  (£4.)— The  Hon.  E.  W.  B.  portman,  for  True  Type  9th  22223,  born  Jan.  16, 
bred  by  E.  C.  Norrish,  Blackhayes,  Sandford,  Crediton  ; s.  Capton  Field  Marshal 
4918,  d.  Sandford  True  Type  6th  18989  hy  Hestercombe  Redlight  4417. 

1192  R.  N.  & H.  C.— H.M.  The  King,  Royal  Farms,  Windsor,  for  Queenie. 

Class  121. — Devon  Heifers,  calved  in  1908.  [13  entries,  2 absent.] 

1210  I.  (j£10,  & Champion. ')— The  Hon.  E.  W.  B.  Poetman,  Hestercombe,  Taunton, 
for  Hestercombe  Fable  22959,  born  Feb.  3 ; s.  Caesar  5174,  d.  Famous  8th  19080  by 
Rent  Day  3799. 

1209  II.  (iC6.)— The  Hon.  E.  W.  B.  portman,  for  Hestercombe  Cherry  22954,  born  Jan. 
10  ; s.  Referee  5643,  d.  Hestercombe  Charity  20900  hy  Chieftain  4164. 

1202  III.  (£4.)— C.  Lynton  Mallett,  Rainbow  WootL  Bath,  for  Miss  Sally  22860,  horn 
May  9,  hred  by  E.  0.  Norrish.  Blackhayes,  Sandford,  Crediton  ; s.  Capton  Royalman 
5186.  d.  Capton  Royal  Sally  19867  hy  Royalist  2nd  of  Pound  3807. 

1201  R.  N.  & H.  C.— C.  Lynton  Mallett,  for  Miss  Roseblush.  ^ 

Class  122. — Devon  Heifers,  Novice,  bred  by  Exhibitor  ; 02)en  to  animals 
entered  in  Classes  120  and  121  only.  [3  entries,  1 absent.] 

1204  I.  (£1Q.) — Frank  J.  Meeson  & Son,  Farringdon,  North  Petherton,  Bridgwater, 
for  Plum  22875,  born  Jan.  6,  1908 ; *.  Holcombe  Star  5551,  d.  Primrose  13th  20840  hy 
Consul  4553.. 

1203  II.  (jCS.)— Frank  J.  meeson  & Son,  for  Daisy,  born  Jan.  1, 1908  ; s.  Holcombe  Star 
5551,  d.  Duchesse  9th  17683  by  Bold  Robin  3694. 

Class  123. — Devon  Dairy  Coivs  (in-niilK)  yielding  the  largest  quantity  of  milk, 
total  solids  and  percentage  of  butter  fats  to  be  considered. 

[5  entries,  1 absent.] 

1213  I.  (i;i0.)— Godfrey  j.  B.  Chetwynd,  Wyndthorpe,  Doncaster,  for  Compton 
Lovely  21878,  born  Feb.  5,  1904,  calved  April  27,  1909,  bred  by  the  late  John  Chick, 
Compton  Valence,  Dorchester  ; .s.  Compton  Jupiter  4949,  d.  Compton  Lofty  19333  by 
Compton  Masher  4366. 

1212  11.  (jf6.) — Marcus  j.  Kidnee,  Fennington,  Kingston,  Taunton,  for  Dorothy  Lass 
19511,  born  March  6,  1902,  calved  March  26,  1909,  bred  by  W.  Kidner,  Stoke,  Holy 
Cross,  Norwich  ; s.  Hestercomhe  May  Day  4214,  d.  Dorothy  4th  17617  by  Councillor. 


South.  Devons. 

Class  124. — South  Devon  Bulls,  calved  in  1904,  1906,  1906,  or  1907. 

[3  entries.] 

1217  I.  (iClO.) — H.  Hawken  & Son,  Okenhury,  Kingston,  Kingsbridge,  for  Elector  2354 
born  Jan.  25,  1905,  bred  by  H.  Fairweather.  Malston,  Sherford,  Kingsbridge  ; s.  High 
House  Champion  1898,  d.  Milkmaid  2nd  4536  by  Bruin  709. 

1219  II.  (£^.) — J.  Sparrow  Wroth,  Coomhe,  Aveton  Gifford,  for  Marquis  2175,  born 
June  20,  1904  ; s.  Nimrod  1191,  d.  Star’s  Marchioness  by  Marmion  631. 

1218  R.  N.  & H.  C.— J.  H.  R.  WILLS.  Stokeley  Barton,  Kingsbridge,  for  Eclipse. 

1 Champion  Prize  of  £10  IOj.  given  hy  the  Devon  Cattle  Breeders’  Society  for  the 
hest  Cow  or  Heifer  in  Classes  119-121. 
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Class  125. — South  Devon  Bulls,  calved  ml908.  [6  entries,  1 absent.] 

1220  I.  (jClO.) — Butland  Beos.,  Leigham,  Plympton,  for  Leigham  Sort  3198,  born 
March  12  ; s.  Lo  Ben  2167,  d.  Handsome  4040  hy  Cromer  969. 

1225  II.  (jCB.)— J.  Spareow  Wroth.  Coombe,  Aveton  Gifford,  for  Minister  3232,  born 
April  20  ; s.  Star's  Duke  1764,  d.  Favourite  6th  6306  by  Duke  of  York  1439. 

1224  E.  N.  & H.  C. — W.  P.  Vospee,  Merafleld,  Plympton,  for  Merafleld  Sultan. 

Class  126. — South  Devon  Cows  or  Heifers  (jin- milk'),  calved  in  or  before  1906. 

[8  entries,  none  absent.] 

1230  I.  (jCIO.)— W.  P.  VOSPER  Merafleld,  Plympton,  for  Orange  Girl  6249,  born  March  8, 
1904,  calved  May  11,  1909  ; s.  Drummer  975,  d.  Cowslip  4th  3923  by  Prince  Edward  517. 

1227  II.  (£?!.) — Ben  Ldscombe,  Kingston,  Kingsbridge.  for  May  4tli  5453,  born  Dec.  24, 
1903,  calved  Jan.  7,  1909  ; s.  Masher  769,  d.  May  3481. 

Class  127. — South  Devon  Heifers,  calved  in  1907.  [7  entries,  none  absent.] 

1235  I.  (.elO.) — Butland  Bros..  Leigham,  Plympton,  for  Snowdrop  4tli  7601,  born 
March  5 ; s.  Good  Sort  2378,  d.  Snowdrop  4424  by  Happy  Jack  874. 

1240  II.  (■£6.)—'W.  & H.  Whitley,  Primley  Farm,  Paignton,  for  Primley  Aster  8188,  born 
March  25  ; s.Lo  Ben  2167,  d.  Buttercup  4th  5816. 

1236  E.  N.  & H.  C. — Ben  Ldscombe,  Kingston,  Kingsbridge,  for  Bridesmaid. 

Class  128. — South  Devon  Heifers,  calved  in  1908.  [6  entries,  none  absent.] 

1246  I.  (jeiO.)— W.  & H.  Whitley,  Primley  Farm,  Paignton,  for  Primley  Bluebell  8848, 
born  Feb.  24  ; s.  Manager  2173,  d.  Princess  4341. 

1245  II.  (.£6.) — W.  P.  Vospee,  Merafleld,  Plympton,  for  Sibella  8817,  born  Jan.  5 ; s.  Hard- 
wicke  2147,  d.  Primrose  3rd  5690  by  Drummer  975. 

1244  E.  N.  & H.  C.— W.  P.  VOSPER,  for  Alexandra  2nd. 

Class  129. — Milk  Yield  Prizes,  open  to  South  Devon  Cows  and  Heifers  entered 
in  Class  126  only.  [4  entries.] 

1229  I.  (£10.)— W.  P.  Vospee,  Merafleld,  Plympton,  for  Cowslip  5th  4691,  born  Feb.  28, 
1901,  calved  March  2,  1909  ; s.  Prince  Edward  517,  d.  Cowslip  2nd  2686. 

1232  II.  (£6.)— W.  & H.  Whitley,  Primley  Farm,  Paignton,  for  Beauty  2nd  4501,  horn 
Sept.  2, 1901,  calved  March  20, 1909,  bred  by  G.  N.  Harris,  Spriddlescombe,  Modbury  ; 
s.  Duke  of  Devon  1129,  d.  Beauty  4119. 

1231  III.  (£4.)— W.  P.  Vospee,  for  Victoria  5149,  born  Oct.  8, 1902,  calved  March  3, 1909 ; 
*.  Drummer  975,  d.  Primula  2nd  by  Prince  Edward  517. 

1233  E.  N.  & H.  C.— W.  & H.  Whitley,  for  Peeper. 

Longliorns.' 

Class  130. — Longhorn  Bulls,  calved  in  1904,  1905,  1906,  or  1907. 

[6  entries,  none  absent.] 

1247  I.  (£10.)~Loed  Gerard,  EastweU  Park,  Ashford,  Kent,  for  Eastwell  Emperor  502, 
dark  brindle  and  white,  born  March  15,  1906  ; s.  Westmeath  Squire  435,  d.  Black-eyed 
Susan  by  Kenilworth  317. 

1251  II.  (£6.)— W.  H.  SALE,  Arden  HiU,  Atherstone,  for  Putley  Gay  Lad,  red  brindle 
and  white,  born  June  24,  1907,  bred  by  J.  Riley,  Putley,  Ledbury:  Westmeath 
Squire  435,  d.  Ethel  of  Eastwell  by  Young  Kenilworth  439. 

1248  HI.  (£4.)— Thomas  C.  C.  Morgan,  Boycott  Pavilion,  Stowe,  Buckingham,  for 
Imperial  506,  brindle  and  white,  born  Sept.  6, 1904,  bred  by  Baroness  Kinloes,  Stowe 
House,  Buckingham  ; s.  Rufus,  d.  Waterloo  2nd. 

1250  E.  N.  &.  H.  C.— Oswald  C.  H.  Riley,  Putley,  Ledbury,  for  Putley  Monarch. 

Class  131. — Longhorn  Bulls,  calved  in  1908.  [3  entries.] 

1253  I.  (£10.)— LORD  Gerard,  Eastwell  Park,  Ashford,  Kent,  for  EastweU  Eagle  500, 
dark  brindle  and  white,  born  Jan.  20  ; s.  Imperial  506,  d.  Melcombe  Lovely  by  Mel- 
combe  Conqueror  324. 

1254  II.  (£6.)— Oswald  C.  H.  Riley,  The  Brainge,  Putley,  Ledbury,  for  Putley  Eegent. 
red  brindle  and  white,  born  July  21 ; s.  Arden  Conqueror  442,  d.  Ethel  of  Eastwell 
by  Young  Kenilworth  439. 

1255  E.  N.  & H.  C.— C.  Tollemache  Scott,  Bosworth  Park,  Market  Bosworth,  for 
Bosworth  President. 

Class  132. — Longhorn  Cows  or  Heifers  (in-milk),  calved  in  or  before  1906. 

[7  entries,  none  absent.] 

1256  I.  (£10.)— Lord  Gerard,  EastweU  Park,  Ashford,  Kent,  for  Bentley  Dido  (vol.  6, 
p.  20),  dark  brindle  and  white,  born  Jan.  11,  1904,  calved  April  4,  1909,  bred  by  Mrs. 
M.  Cheape,  Bentley  Manor,  Redditch ; s.  Bentley  Wonder  373,  d.  Dido  by  Earl  of 
Upton  11th  308. 


> £22  towards  these  Prizes  were  given  by  the  Longhorn  Cattle  Society. 
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1257  II.  (i;6.)— OSWALD  C.  H.  Riley,  The  Brainge,  Putley,  Ledbury,  for  Arden  Duchess 
(vol.  4,  p.  10),  red  hrindle  and  white,  born  April  24,  1902,  calved  Nov.  22. 1908,  bred 
by  W.  Hanson  Sale,  Arden  Hill,  Atberstone  ; s.  Sancbo  Panza  395,  d.  Daisy’s  Fairest 
and  Best  by  Warwickshire  Lad  369. 

1260  III.  (.£4.)— W.  H.  SALE,  Arden  Hill,  Atberstone,  for  Lady  Emily,  red  and  white, 
born  Jan.  22.  1903,  calved  January  12,  1909,  bred  by  J.  R.  Watson,  South  Mosses, 
Lamplugh,  Cumberland  ; s.  Toung  Bow  Horn  438,  d.  Dewdrop  hy  Baddesley  289. 

1261  R.  N.  & H.  C.— W.  H.  Sale,  for  Lady  Panza. 

Class  133. — Longhorn  Heifers,  calved  in  1907  or  1908.  [5  entries  none  absent.] 

1266  I.  (iClO.) — W.  H.  Sale,  Arden  Hill,  Atberstone,  for  Lady  Hope  (vol.  6,  p.  18),  red  and 
white,  born  Jan.  13, 1907,  bred  by  H.  W.  F.  Garland,  Hope  Court,  Ludlow  ; s.  Narley's 
Pretender  420,  d.  Lady  Emily  by  Young  Bow  Horn  438. 

1263  II.  (iie.)— Lord  Gebabd,  Eastwell  Park,  Ashford,  Kent,  for  Elegance  2nd  of  East- 
well,  hrindle  and  white,  born  March  14,  1907  ; s.  Narley’s  Pretender  420,  d.  Black-eyed 
Susan  2nd  by  Wootton  Wonder  371. 

1264  E.  N.  & H.  C.— Henby  B.  Parsons,  Estate  Office,  Eastwell  Park,  Ashford,  Kent, 
for  Bridesmaid  of  Kent. 

Class  134. — Milk  Yield  Prizes,  open  to  Longhorn  Cows  and  Heifers  entered 
in  Class  132  onlg.  [2  entries,  none  absent.] 

1261  I.  (jCIO.)— W.  H.  Sale,  Arden  Hill,  Atberstone,  for  Lady  Panza  (vol.  4,  p.  20),  grizzle 
red  and  white,  born  Sept.  8, 1902,  calved  Nov.  13, 1908  ; bred  by  J.R.  Watson,  South 
Mosses,  Lamplugh,  Cumberland  ; s.  Sancbo  Panza  396,  d.  Bow  Horn  of  Upton  by 
Earl  of  Upton  lOtb  307. 

Sussex.^ 

Class  135. — Sussex  Bulls,  calved  in  1904,  1905,  1906,  or  1907. 

[3  entries.] 

1270  I.  (£15,  & Champion.’^)— The  Hon.  R.  P.  Nevill,  Birling  Manor,  West  Mailing, 
Kent,  for  Birling  Ralph  2378,  born  Jan.  5, 1907  ; s.  Paley  Major  2057,  d.  Birling  Glory 
9806  by  Birling  Gold  1922. 

1269  II.  (i;8,  & R.  N.  for  Champion.  2) — W.  G.  Fladgate,  Apsley,  Thakeham,  Pul- 
borough,  for  Apsley  Liberty  2128,  born  June  4,  1905 ; s.  Drungewick  Prebble  4th 
1961,  d.  Libertine  7566  by  Li  Hung  Chang  1474. 

1268  III.  (£1.) — E.  E.  Beaby,  Drungewick  Manor  House,  Rudgwick,  for  Lord  of  Drunge- 
wick 5th  2038,  born  Jan.  6,  1904 ; «.  Duke  of  Drungewick  3rd  1808,  d.  Ladysmith 
7887  by  Prince  of  Drungewick  1530. 

Class  136. — Sussex  Bulls,  calved  in  1908.  [7  entries,  2 absent.] 

1277  I.  (jC15.)— The  Hon.  R.  P.  nevill,  Birling  Manor,  West  Mailing,  Kent,  for  May- 
field  Guy,  born  Jan,  16,  bred  by  J.  B.  Powell,  Old  Place,  Mayfield  ; s.  Sharndon 
Prebble  2090,  d.  Brantridge  Udimore  by  Lord  Oxeye  6th  1440. 

1273  II.  (jCS.)— James  Buchanan,  Lavington  Park,  Petwortb,  for  Lavington  Gold  2nd 
2430,  born  Jan.  12  ; s.  Sbillinglee  Gold  2nd  2194,  d.  Gaiety  Girl  lOtb  10514  by  Ensign. 

1275  III.  (jCl.)— W.  G.  Fladoate,  Apsley,  Thakeham,  Pulborougb,  for  Apsley  Prebble, 
born  Feb.  3 ; s.  ShiUinglee  Gold  5th  2237,  d.  Fairy  8818  by  Drungewick  Prebble  2nd. 

1274  R.  N.  & H.  C.— James  Buchanan,  for  Lavington  Gold  4th. 

Class  137. — Sussex  Cows  or  Heifers  (in-rnilli),  calved  in  or  before  1906. 

[6  entries,  1 absent.] 

1280  I.  (.£15,  & Champion.’)— W.  G.  Fladqatk,  Apsley,  Thakeham,  Pulborougb,  for 
Apsley  Fairy  10757,  born  Jan.  19,  1906,  calved  Jan.  15,  1909  ; s.  Silver  King  2022,  d. 
Fairy  8818  by  Drungewick  Prebble  2nd  1877. 

1281  II.  (£i.)—'W.  G.  FLADOATE,  for  Lady  Carax  9205,  bom  Feb.  22, 1903,  calved  May  22, 
1909,  bred  by  the  Exors.  of  the  late  'T.  H.  Broadwood,  Lyne,  Capel,  Surrey ; s. 
Drungewick  Prebble  2nd  1877,  i.  Carax  7028  by  Drungewick  5th  1363. 

1278  III.  (.£4.)— John  AUNGIEE,  Lynwick,  Rudgwick,  for  Lynwick  Daisy  4th  10613,  born 
Jan.  5, 1906,  calved  Jan.  4.  1909 ; s.  Sussex  1817,  d.  Lynwick  Daisy  8399  by  Drungewick 
Prebble  1666. 

1279  E.  N.  & H.  C.— E.  E.  BEABY,  for  Drungewick  Lady. 

Class  138. — Sussex  Heifers,  calved  in  1907.  [5  entries,  1 absent.] 

1284  I.  (£15,  & E.  N.  for  Champion.’)— W.  G.  Fladoate,  Apsley,  Thakeham,  Pul- 
borougb, for  Apsley  Fairy  2nd  11275,  born  Feb.  4 ; s.  Silver  King  2022,  d.  Fairy  8818 
by  Drungewick  Prebble  2nd  1877. 

1 £35  towards  these  Prizes  were  given  by  the  Sussex  Herd  Book  Society. 

’ Champion  Silver  Medal  given  by  the  Sussex  Herd  Book  Society  for  the  best  Bull 

in  Classes  135  and  136. 

s Champion  Silver  Medal  given  by  the  Sussex  Herd  Book  Society  for  the  best 

Cow  or  Heifer  in  Classes  137-139. 
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1286  II.  (.es.)— 0.  Newington,  Oakover,  Ticehurst,  for  Charming  Countess  11213,  born 
Jan.  8,  bred  by  the  late  Earl  of  Derby,  Orehardmains,  Tonbridge:  s.  Prebble  Dog 
Rose  2124,  d.  Charming  9186  by  Huntsman  1747. 

1285  III.  (.el.)— The  Hon.  R.  P.  Nevill.  Birling  Manor.  West  Mailing,  Kent,  for  Birling 
Merrylass  11503,  born  Jan.  25 ; s.  Paley  Major  2059,  d.  Birling  Marygold  8596  by 
Confidence  2nd  1630. 

1287  E.  N.  & H.  C.— W.  F.  Winch,  Tilsden,  Cranbrook,  for  Tilsden  Careless  3rd. 

Class  139. — Sussex  Heifers,  calved  in  1908.  [9  entries,  4 absent.] 

1295  1.  (i;l5.)— C.  Newington,  Oakover,  Ticehurst,  for  Oakover  Stonesdown,  born  Jan. 
21 ; s.  Ouedley  Bullfinch  2nd  2086.  d.  Stonesdown  B.I.  8343  by  Headley  of  Horsham. 

1294  II.  (.eS.) — The  HON.  R P.  Netili.,  Birling  Manor,  West  Mailing,  Kent  for  Birling 
Honor,  born  Jan.  2 ; s.  Paley  Major  2059,  d.  Knelle  Pet  9703  by  Jayes  1st  1841. 

1292  ill.  (£i.) — W.  G.  Fladqate,  Apsley,  Thakeham,  Pulborough,  for  Apsley  Cran- 
berry. born  Jan.  17  ; s.  Shillinglee  Gold  5th  2237,  d.  Cranberry  8822  by  Drungewick 
Prebble  2nd  1877. 

1288  E.  N.  & H.  C.— E.  E.  Braby,  for  Drungewick  Gale  5th. 


Welsh.' 

Class  140. — Welsh  Bulls,  calved  on  or  after  Decemier  1,  1903,  and  before 
Beoeinher  1,  1906.  [4  entries.] 

1299  I.  (£10.)— JOHN  SCODRFIELD,  Blaen wernddu.  Whitland.  South  Wales,  for  Wern 
Emperor  50,  born  March  3,  190,5,  bred  by  R.  M.  Greaves,  Wern,  Portmadoc  ; s.  Wem 
Boy  43,  d.  Beuno  Bach  1264. 

1300  II.  (£6.)— The  University  College  of  North  Wales,  Madryn,  Aber,  Bangor, 
for  Madryn  Madoc  297,  born  in  May,  1904,  bred  by  the  late  Robert  Roberts, 
Bronvgadair,  Portmadoc  ; s.  Madocbach  534,  d.  Gwladys  2nd. 

1297  III. '(£4.)— The  Coed  Coch  Trustees,  Llawes-y-Coed  Farm,  Abergele,  for 
Mynach  Du,  born  April  24,  1906,  bred  by  Robert  Williams,  Tyddn  Harri,  Ty  Croes, 
Anglesey  ; s.  Elfyn,  d.  Blackan  by  San  Toy  524. 

1298  E.  N.  & H.  C. — R.  M.  Greaves,  Wern,  Portmadoc,  for  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Class  141. — Welsh  Bulls,  calved  on  or  after  December  1,  1906,  and  before 

December  1,  1907.  [2  entries.] 

1301  I.  (£10.)— R.  M.  Greaves,  Wern,  Portmadoc,  for  Wern  Goalkeeper,  born  May  20, 
1907  ; s.  Wern  Defender  45,  d.  Wern  Bilberry  185  by  Wern  Cawr  42. 

1302  II.  (£6.)— O.  Parry  Jones,  Plas  Llechylched,  Bryngwran,  Anglesey,  for  Plas 
Togo  249,  born  Jan.  2,  1907  ; s.  Plas  Lad  85,  d.  Plas  Susan  1324. 

Class  142. — Welsh  Bulls,  calved  on  or  after  December  1,  1907,  ayid  before 
December  1,  1908.  [6  entries,  none  absent.] 

1307  I.  (£10.)— John  Williams,  Eithinduonissa,  Mydrim,  St.  Clears,  for  Duke,  born 
Jan.  6,  1908  ; s.  Duke  of  York  302,  d.  Florence  633  by  Royal  Welsh  Topsman. 

1306  II.  (£6.)— Lord  St.  Davids,  Lydstep  Haven,  Penally,  for  Lydstep  Vincent, 
born  Jan.  5, 1908  ; s.  Pembroke  Boy  255,  d.  May  by  Jacko  254. 

1304  III.  (£4.) — J.  W.  Harries,  Pilrhoth,  Llanstephan  Road,  Carmarthen,  for 
Myrddyn,  born  Jan.  25,  1908,  bred  by  J.  L.  Davies,  Crugywheel,  Llanybyther, 
Cardiganshire  ; s.  Jerro,  d.  Bullet  by  Teilo  of  Cowin. 

1305  E.  N.  & H.  C.— O.  Parry  Jones,  Plas  Llechylched,  Bryngwran,  for  Plas  Gutto. 

Class  143. — Welsh  Coios  or  Heifers  (jn-millt),  calved  before  December  1,  1908. 

[7  entries,  none  absent.] 

1315  I.  (£10.)— The  Hon.  F.  G.  Wynn,  Glynlhvon  Park.  Carnarvon,  lor  Upstart  2nd, 
born  Feb.  1,  1905,  calved  April  21,  1909  ; s.  The  Shah  204,  d.  Upstart  661  by  Bounder  393. 

1314  II.  (£6.) — Robert  Williams,  Gaerddu  Bach,  Chwilog,  for  Nancy,  born  Jan.  7, 
1903,  calved  March  5,  1909,  bred  by  E.  Edmunds,  Talartro,  Llanbedr,  Merioneth  ; 
s.  Llymgwyn  Bob  106,  d.  Pwllheli. 

1312  III.  (£4.)— The  University  College  of  North  Wales,  Madryn,  Aber, Bangor , 
for  Madryn  Sally  2nd  917,  born  Feb.  12,  1905,  calved  Dec.  2,  1908 ; s.  Madryn  Duk  t 
182,  d.  Madryn  Sally  595. 

1310  E.  N.  & H.  C. — J.  W.  Griffiths,  The  Court,  Penally,  for  Blue  Belle’s  Fairy  206. 

Class  144. — Welsh  Heifers,  calved  on  or  after  December  1,  1906,  a7id  before 
December  1,  1907.  [6  entries,  none  absent.] 

1317  I.  (£10.)— R.  M.  Greaves,  Wern,  Portmadoc,  for  Wern  Frigate,  born  Dec,  6,  19  06  ; 
s.  Wern  Defender  45,  d.  Bronyfoel  3rd  by  Maf eking  460. 

1320  II.  (£6.)— O.  Parry  Jones,  Plas  Llechylched,  Bryngwran,  Anglesey,  for  Plas 
Daisy  4th  783,  born  Feb.  20,  1907  ; s.  Glyndwr  84,  d.  Plas  Daisy  3rd  316  by  Goldseeker. 

■ £40  towards  these  Prizes  were  given  by  the  Welsh  Black  Cattle  Society. 
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[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  “ bred  by  exhibitor.”] 

1316  III.  THE  COED  COCH  TRUSTEES,  Llawes-y-Coed  Farm,  Abergele,  for 

Banon  of  Brynian,  born  Jan.  1.  1907.  bred  by  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley,  Peurlios, 
Holyhead  ; n.  Ap  Klondyke  162,  d.  Helen  1326. 

1318  E.  N.  & H.  C.— Lord  Harlech,  Glyn,  Talsarnau,  for  Brogyntyn  Catherine. 

Class  145. — Welsh  Heifers,  calved  on  or  after  Decemler  1,  1907,  and  before 
December  1,  1908.  [6  entries,  none  absent.] 

1322  I.  (Xio.)— The  Coed  CocH  Trustees,  Llawes-y-Coed  Farm,  Abergele,  for 
Llygad-y-Dydd,  born  Dec.  8, 1907,  bred  by  J.  Williams,  Tyddyn  Adda,  Bryntaucyn, 
Anglesey  ; s.  Idris  3rd,  d.  Barcat  1100. 

1326  II.  (£6.)— The  Hon.  F.  G.  Wynn,  Glynllivon  Park,  Carnarvon,  for  Glyn  Mary, 
born  Dec.  3, 1907  : s.  The  Shah  20-t,  d.  Glyn  Queen  2nd. 

1323  III.  (je4.)— E.  M.  Greaves,  Wem,  Portmadoc.  for  Wern  Hopeful,  born  April  5, 
1908  ; s.  Billy  Bach  246,  d.  Wern  Bilberry  185  Wern  Cawr  42. 

1324  E.  N.  & H.  C.— J.  W.  Griffiths,  The  Court,  Penally,  for  Penally  Gwendoline. 

Red  Polls.' 

Class  146. — lied  Poll  Bolls,  calved  in  1904,  1905,  1906,  or  1907. 

[7  entries,  3 absent.] 

1332  I.  (£10,  & Champion.2)— The  Marchioness  of  Graham,  Easton  Park,  Wickham 
Market,  for  Warwick  951.5,  born  Feb.  28.  1904,  bred  by  J.  P.  Arkwright,  Hatton 
House,  Warwick  : .5.  Arthur  7802,  d.  Susie  18362  by  Lancer  4490. 

1330  II.  (£6.)— Lord  Cranworth,  Letton,  Norfolk,  for  Letton  Vanity  Davyson  9819, 
born  April  17, 1907  ; s.  Davyson  265tb  9230,  d.  Vanity  20151  by  Nelson  7404 

1333  III.  (£4.)— A.  Carlyle  Smith,  Asbmoor,  Campsea  Ashe,  Wickham  Market  for 
Ashmoor  Mainstay  9772,  born  May  25, 1905,  bred  by  A.  J.  Smith,  Ilendlesham.  Wood- 
bridge  ; s.  Rendlesbam  Sirdar  9310,  d.  Rendlesham  Pear  Main  17520  by  Comely 
Roger  3856. 

1328  E.  N.  & H.  C.— Lord  Cranworth,  for  Bonny  Boy. 

Class  147. — Bed  Poll  Bulls,  calved  in  1908.  [8  entries,  none  absent.] 

1335  I.  (£10,  & E.  N.  for  Champion. 2)— Thomas  Brown  & Son,  Marham  Hall,  Down- 
ham  Market,  for  Parole  9946,  born  Jan.  15 ; s.  Mate  9273,  d.  Plume  17376  by 

1341  II.  (£6.)— The  Rt.  Hon.  A.  E.  Fellowes,  ''Honingham  Hall,  Norwich,  for 
Archdeacon  9889,  born  Feb.  24  ; s.  Auster  9704,  d.  Ardent  14469  by  The  Pope  4581. 

1340  HI.  (£4.)— Lord  Cranworth,  Letton.  Norfolk,  for  Letton  Majiolini  1st,  born 
May  1,  bred  by  H.  A.  Musk,  Little  Wenham  HaU,  Suffolk  ; d.  Dimple  20308  by 
Nimrod  9137. 

1338  E.  N.  & H.  C.— SIR  WALTER  CORBET,  Bt.,  for  Acton  Carvus. 

Class  148. — Red  Poll  Cows  or  Heifers  (in-milk'),  calved  in  or  before  1906. 

[9  entries,  2 absent.] 

1348  I.  (£10.1— Lord  Cranworth.  Letton.  Norfolk,  for  Sceptie  18905,  born  April  21> 
1902,  calved  Jan.  3,  1909,  bred  by  R.  Harvey  Mason,  Necton  Hall.  SwafCbam  ; s. 
Crown  Diamond  6104,  d.  She  7516  by  Paris  1974. 

1349  II.  (£6.)— The  Marchioness  of  Graham,  Easton  Park,  Wickham  Market, 
lor  Popsey  6th  17392,  born  March  19,  1900,  calved  Feb.  28,  1909,  bred  by  the  late  Lord 
Amherst  of  Hackney,  Didlington  Hall,  Norfolk  ; s.  Eedvers  6570,  d.  Poppety  2nd 
4289  by  Didlington  Davyson  2nd  657. 

1347  III.  (£4.)— Sir  Walter  Corbet,  Bt.,  Acton  Reynold,  Shrewsbury,  for  Waxlight 
2nd  18965,  born  Feb.  26,  1902,  calved  May  4,  1909,  bred  by  the  late  Lord  Amherst  of 
Hackney,  Didlington  Hall,  Norfolk ; s.  Royal  Standard  8707,  d.  Wax  Doll  2nd  9068 
by  Red  Shirt  2014. 

1343  E.  N.  & H.  C.— Kenneth  M.  Clark,  for  Sudhourne  Belle  Dotty. 

Class  149. — Red  Poll  Heifers,  calved  in  1907.  [10  entries,  1 absent.] 

1353  I.  (£10,  & Champion. s) — Sir  Richard  Cooper,  Bt.,  Ashlyns,  Berkhamsted, 
for  Ashlyns  Duchess  21020,  born  Feb.  7 ; *.  Ashlyns  Duke  9528,  d.  Countess  16396  by 
General  6234. 

1360  II.  (£6.1— George  H.  Wilson,  Redgrave,  Diss,  for  Freckles  6th  21658,  born  Jan.  12  ; 
.s.  Starston  Emperor  9335.  d.  Freckles  4th  19774  by  Red  Lord  6820. 

1351  III.  (£4.1— Thomas  Brown  & Son.  Marham  Hall,  Downham  Market,  for  Frugal 
21180,  born  March  20  ; .5.  Mate  9273,  d.  Frill  18051  by  Wentworth  5257. 

1356  E.  N.  & H.  C.— The  Rt.  Hon.  A.  E.  Fellowes,  for  Ardentina. 

1 £20  towards  these  Prizes  were  given  by  the  Red  Poll  Cattle  Society. 

Champion  Prize  of  £5  given  by  the  Red  Poll  Cattle  Society  for  the  best  Bull  in 

Classes  146  and  147. 

s Champion  Prize  of  £5  given  by  the  Red  Poll  Cattle  Society  tor  the  best  Cow  or 

Heifer  in  Classes  148-150, 
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[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  “ bred  by  exhibitor.”] 

Class  150. — Red  Poll  Heifers,  calved  in  1908.  [9  entries,  2 absent.] 

1363  I.  (i?10,  & K.  N.  for  Champion.!)— Thomas  Brown  & Son,  Marham  HalL 
Downham  Market,  for  Foliage  21655,  born  Jan.  6 ; s.  Patriot  9609,  d.  Flutter  18046  by 

1366  II.  (^6.)— THE  Rt.  Hon.  A.  E.  FelloweS,  Honingham  Hall,  Norwich,  for 
Alma  21519,  born  Jan.  13  ; s.  Alake  9438,  d.  Haverland  Hilda  16776  by  Burma  Chief. 

1364  III.  (.£4.) — Sir  Richard  Cooper,  Bt.,  Ashlyns,  Berkbamsted,  for  Ashlyns 
Bridesmaid  21522.  bom  April  27 ; s.  Ashlyns  Major  9192,  d.  Flaxmore  Orange  Girl 
18042  by  Red  Duke  8623. 

1368  R.  N.  & H.  C. — G.  Dudley  smith,  Strensham  Court,  Worcester,  for  Crackle. 

Class  151. — Milk  Yield  Prizes,  open  to  Red  Poll  Cows  and  Heifers 
entered  in  Class  148  only.  [5  entries,  1 absent.] 

1344  I.  (£10.)— K enneth  M.  Clark,  Sudbourne  Hall,  Orford,  for  Sudbourne  Queen  1st 
20122.  born  Sept.  3.  1904,  calved  June  1,  1909 ; s.  Sudbourne  Russett  9500,  d.  Sud- 
bourne Queen  by  Motor  6455. 

1346  II.  (£6.1 — Sir  Walter  Corbet.  Bt.,  Acton  Reynold,  Shrewsbury,  for  Desiree  of 
Johnstown  16483,  born  Dec.  26, 1900,  calved  March  17,  1909,  bred  by  the  late  Lord 
Maurice  FitzGerald,  Johnstown  Castle,  Co.  Wexford ; s.  Starston  Ruler  5899, 
d.  Johnstown  (Jloss  9451  by  Conqueror  225L 


Aberdeen  Angus." 

Class  152. — Aberdeen  Angus  Bulls,  calved  on  or  after  December  1,  1903,  and 
before  December  1,  1906.  [4  entries,  2 absent.] 

1371  I.  (£10,  & Champion.  3 )—J.  J.  Cridlan,  Home  Farm,  Maisemore  Park,  Gloucester, 
for  Everwise  24436,  born  Jan.  19,  1905  ; s.  Wizard  of  Maisemore  21465,  d.  Evergreen 
7th  33414  by  Eimeo  12450. 

1372  II.  (£6.)— George  Hoyles,  Skidby  Manor,  HuU,  for  Proud  Monarch  3rd  of  Skidhy 
27419,  born  April  7, 1906 ; s,  Erasmus  of  Skidby  25563,  d.  Rosy  Queen  of  Somerby 
22725  by  Flag  Staff  7544. 

Class  153. — Aberdeen  Angus  Bulls,  calved  on  or  after  December  1,  1906,  and 
before  December  1,  1907.  [5  entries,  1 absent.] 

1378  I.  (£10,  & R.  N.  for  Champion.* *)— John  McG.  Petrie,  Glenlogie  Forbes.  Alford, 
Aberdeenshire,  for  Metaphor  27161,  born  Dec.  8,  1906,  bred  by  T.  H.  Bainbridge, 
Eshott  HaU,  Felton ; s.  Echador  16496,  d.  Mistress  Nelly  32975  by  Just  Judge  of 
Morlich  15604, 

1374  II.  (£6.)— Lord  Allendale,  Bywell  Hall,  Stocksfleld-on-Tyne,  for  Tartan  Tego 
27579,  born  Dec.  24,  1906,  bred  by  G.  Grant,  Finlarig,  Dulnain  Bridge  ; s,  Evenhand 
21900,  d.  Tartan  Queen  of  Finlarig  37460  by  Edenholl  20416. 

1376  III.  (£4.)— J.  H.  Bridges,  Langshott,  Horley,  for  Jourdain  27010,  born  April  10, 1907 ; 
*,  Edward  7th  19022,  d.  Josie  36904  by  Breckan  16235. 

Class  164. — Aberdeen  Angus  Bulls,  calved  on  or  after  December  1,  1907,  and 
before  December  1,  1908.  [11  entries,  3 absent.] 

1379  I.  (£10.)— T.  H.  Bainbridge,  Eshott  Hall,  Felton,  for  Gerace  of  Ballindalloch  28100, 
born  April  13, 1908,  bred  by  Sir  John  Macpberson  Grant,  Bt.,  BaUindaUoch  Castle, 
Banffshire  ; s.  Edensor  23081.  d.  Gera  39030  by  Delamere  13305. 

1385  II.  (£6.)— J.  J.  Cridlan,  Home  Farm,  Maisemore  Park,  Gloucester,  for  Ruhelate 
of  Maisemore  28706,  born  Dec,  23,  1907 ; s.  Ermelate  25576,  d.  Ruby  of  Maisemore 
38743  by  Corsie  20289. 

1382  III.  (£4.)— J.  H.  Bridges,  Langshott,  Horley,  for  Lugo  28300,  born  Jan,  26,  1908,  bred 
by  Col.  G.  S.  Grant,  Auchorachan,  Glenlivet ; s.  Eudoxus  23l82,  d.  Luxilus  39044  by 
Evictor  19106. 

1384  R.  N.  & H.  C.— J.  J.  Cridlan,  for  Proud  Erme. 

Class  155.— Aberdeen  Angus  Cows  (in-milk),  calved  before  December  1,  1906. 

[6  entries,  1 absent.] 

1390  1.  (£10,  & Champion. ‘')— Lord  Allendale,  ByweU  Hall,  Stocksfleld-on-Tyne, 
for  Vellozia  of  Glamis  36440,  born  March  26,  1903,  calved  March  17,  1909,  bred  by  the 
Earl  of  Strathmore  and  Kinghora,  Glamis  Castle,  Forfarshire  ; s.  Fairy  King  of 
Kirkbridge  11662,  d.  Verdant  Vine  29445  by  Knight  o’  the  Heather  14564, 


! Champion  Prize  of  £5  given  by  the  Red  Poll  Cattle  Society  for  the  best  Cow  or 
Heifer  in  Classes  148-150, 

* £20  towards  these  Prizes  were  given  by  local  gentlemen  interested  in  the  breed, 

» Champion  Gold  Medal  given  by  the  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle  Society  for  the  best 
Animal  in  Classes  152-158, 

* Gold  Medal  given  by  the  English  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle  Association  for  the  best 
Animal  of  the  opposite  sex  to  that  of  the  Animal  awarded  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Aber- 
deen Angus  Cattle  Society  in  Classes  152-158, 
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[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  “ bred  by  exhibitor.”] 

1392  II.  (,£&.) — Sir  George  a.  Cooper,  Bt..  Hursley  Park,  Winchester,  for  Fabiana 
33580,  born  April  19,  1902,  calved  Dec.  16, 1908,  bred  by  W.  S.  Ferguson,  Kinochtry 
Coupar  Angus  ; s.  Echador  16496,  d.  Elspetb  Faa  26778  hv  Egerton  10796. 

1394  III.  (ir4.)— J.  J.  Cridlan,  Home  Farm,  Maisemore  Park,  Gloucester,  for  Jovial  of 
Benton  38165.  born  Jan.  1,  1904,  calved  Jan.  24,  1909,  bred  by  Clement  Stephenson, 
Sandyford  Villa,  Newcastle-on-Tyne ; s.  Beau  of  Addington  Park  20127,  d.  Jilt 
of  Benton  32754  hy  Effective  16510. 

1393  E.  N.  & H.  C.— J.  J.  Cridlan,  for  Blackbird  2nd  of  Maisemore. 

Class  156. — Aberdeen  Angus  Heifers  (in-mi IJt),  calved  on  or  after  December  1, 
1905,  and  before  December  1,  1906.  [2  entries.] 

1396  I.  (jClO.)— G.  D.  Faber,  C.B.,  M.P.,  Rush  Court,  Wallingford,  for  Ehona  of  Haynes 
40647,  born  Jan.  29, 1906,  calved  May  4. 1909,  bred  by  the  late  W.  B.  Greenfield,  Haynes 
Park,  Bedford ; s.  Royal  Justice  of  Haynes  22664,  d.  Rbona  3rd  of  Danesfield  35790 
by  Danesfield  Jester  18949. 

1395  II.  ex's.) — J.  J.  Cridlan,  Home  Farm,  Maisemore  Park,  Gloucester,  for  Evergreen 
15tb  40253.  bom  March  23,  1906.  calved  Dec.  29,  1908  ; s.  Elate  16513,  d.  Evergreen  4th 
29823  by  Eimeo  12450. 

Class  157. — Aberdeen  Angus  Heifers,  calved  on  or  after  December  1,  1906, 
and  before  December  1,  1907.  [5  entries,  none  absent.] 

1401  I.  (jCIO,  & E.  N.  for  Champion.') — J.  Ernest  Kerr,  Harviestoun  Castle,  Dollar, 
for  Juanita  Erica  42362.  born  Feb.  14,  1907  ; s.  Prince  of  the  Wassail  23751,  d.  Juana 
Erica  36285  by  Premier  of  Finlarig  17059. 

1398  II.  (i:6.)— J.  H.  Bridges,  Langshott,  Horley,  for  Parthian  Lass  41698,  born  Jan.  27, 
1907  ; 8.  Rubus  25100,  d.  Parthia  of  Langshott  2nd  36910  by  Equerry  of  Ballindallocb. 

1400  III.  (.£4.)— G.  D.  Faber,  C.B.,  M.P.,  Rush  Court,  Wallingford,  for  Gay  Favourite  of 
Haynes  43906,  born  Feb.  6,  1907,  bred  by  the  late  W.  B.  Greenfield,  Haynes  Park, 
Bedford  ; s.  Gay  Boy  of  Danesfield  21967,  d.  Tedfold  Favourite  6th  24676  by  Epigram 
of  Cortachy  8292. 

1397  E.  N.  & H.  C. — The  Rev.  C.  Bolden,  Preston  Bissett,  Buckingham,  tor  Exact  of 
Preston. 

Class  158. — Aberdeen  Angus  Heifers,  calved  on  or  after  December  1,  1907,  and 
before  December  1,  1908.  [14  entries,  2 absent.] 

1412  I.  (£10.)— J.  Ernest  Kerr,  Harviestoun  Castle,  DoUar,  for  Erekla  44034,  born  Dec. 
27, 1907  : s.  Prince  of  the  Wassail  23751,  d.  Errata  of  Selaby  39156  by  Velasquez  22780. 

1413  II.  (£6.)— J.  Ernest  kerb,  for  Ethereal  44035,  born  March  12,  1908  ; s.  Elect  of 
Ballindallocb  25518,  d.  Ethn6  by  Kriston  18021. 

1409  III.  (£4.) — J.  J.  Cridlan,  Home  Farm,  Maisemore  Park,  Gloucester,  for  Clasp  2nd 
43503,  born  Dec.  9, 1907  ; s.  Everwise  24436,  d.  Clasp  39165  by  Edgar  of  Culdees  20419. 

1406  E.  N.  & H.  C. — J.  H.  Bridges,  Langshott,  Horley,  for  Jillet  2nd. 


Galloways.^ 

Class  159. — Oalloway  Bulls,  calved  on  or  after  December  1,  1903,  and  before 
December  1,  1907.  [2  entries.] 

1416  I.  (£10.)— John  Cunningham,  Tarbreoch,  Dalbeattie,  for  Baron  10033,  born 
Dec.  2,.  1906,  bred  by  John  Blackley,  Marchhill,  Dumfries  ; .s.  Chancellor  9010, 
d.  Miss  Sally  7th  of  Tarbreoch  18423  by  Lord  William  7108. 

1417  II.  (£6.) — Robert  Graham,  Auohengassel,  Twynholm,  for  War  Boy  ofCraighouse 
10176,  born  Jan.  28,  1907,  bred  by  Messrs.  W.  & D.  Wilson,  Craighouse.  Lockerbie  ; 
8.  War  Cry  of  Whitebill  9566,  d.  Nora  of  Craighouse  18568  by  Woodland  Prince  8772. 

Class  160. — Galloway  Bulls,  calved  on  or  after  December  1,  1907,  and 
before  December  1,  1908.  [3  entries.] 

1419  I.  (£10.)— Robert  Graham,  Auchengassel,  Twynholm,  for  Cilix  2nd  10305,  born 
April  311, 1908,  bred  by  John  Cunningham,  Tarbreoch,  Dalbeattie  ; s.  Chancellor  9010, 
d.  Dorit  of  Castlemilk  17387  by  The  Pathfinder  3rd  5991. 

1418  II.  (£6.) — H.  L.  C.  Brassey,  Apethorpe  Hall,  Wansford.  for  Hero,  born 
Dec.  3, 1907  ; .?.  Idaho  9140,  d.  Bell  3rd  of  Lairdlaugh  19129  by  Roberts  7869. 

1420  III.  (£4.)— Robert  Graham,  for  Farmer  of  Blackcombe  10256,  born  Feb.  29,  1908, 
bred  by  Arthur  H.  Fox-Brockbank.  The  Croft,  Kirksanton ; s.  Defiance  8266, 
d.  Maggie  2nd  of  Blackcombe  18993  by  Free  Lance  8073. 


1 Gold  Medal  given  by  the  English  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle  Associal ion  tor  the  best 
Animal  of  the  opposite  sex  to  that  of  the  Animal  awarded  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Aber- 
deen Angus  Cattle  Society  in  Classes  152-158. 

“ £16  towards  these  Prizes  were  given  by  the  Galloway  Cattle  Society. 
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[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  “bred  by  exhibitor.”] 

Class  161. — Galloway  Cows  or  Heifers  (in-milli),  calved  before  December  1, 
1906.  [3  entries.] 

1421  I.  (jCIO.)— John  Cunningham,  Tarbreoch,  Dalbeattie,  for  Maggie  Lauder  5th 
of  Tarbreoch  18829.  born  Dec.  2,  1904.  calved  March  2.  1909  ; s.  Bondsman  7306, 
d.  MagRie  Lauder  17466  hy  Macdougall  4th  6841. 

1422  II.  (£6.)— A.  H.  Fox-Brockbank,  The  Croft,  Kirksanton.  Cumberland,  for 
Lady  Primrose  16350,  born  March  24,  1900.  calved  Dec.  30,  1908,  bred  by  the  late 
Sir  R.  Jardine.  Bt.,  Castlemilk.  Lockerbie  ; s.  The  Pathfinder  3rd  5991,  d.  Primrose 
2nd  of  Castlemilk  14672  by  Lowlander  2nd  of  Tarbreoch  5992. 

1423  III.  (jCI.)— Robert  Graham,  Auchengassel,  Twynholm,  for  Empress  of 
Auchengassel  17735,  bom  April  1.  1902,  calved  April  4,  1909  ; s.  Gay  Stanley  of 
Harlawhill  7122,  d.  Maggie  9th  of  Tarbreoch  14403  by  Campfollower  5042. 

Class  162. — Galloway  Hefers,  calved  on  or  after  December  1,  1906,  and  before 
December  1,  1908.  [4  entries,  1 absent.] 

1424  I.  (iGlO.)— John  Cunningham,  Tarbreoch,  Dalbeattie,  for  Maggie  Lauder  7th  of 
Tarbreoch  19512,  born  Jan.  3,  1907 ; s.  Chancellor  9010,  d.  Maggie  Lauder  17466  by 
Macdougall  4th  6841. 

1425  II.  (iCB.)  -A.  H.  Fox-Brockbank,  The  Croft,  Kirksanton,  Cumberland,  for 
Clare  of  Three  Crofts  21352,  born  Feb.  27, 1907,  bred  by  John  Brown,  Three  Crofts, 
Dumfries  ; s.  Galliard  2nd  of  Castlemilk  8431.  d.  Clare  2nd  of  Tarbreoch  16136  by 
Campfollower  .5042. 

1427  III.  (£i.) — Robert  Graham,  Auchengassel,  Twynholm.  for  May  Queen  of 
Auchengassel  19592,  born  May  6,  1907  : s.  Gladiator  of  Barsalloch  7934,  d.  Gipsy 
Queen  of  Auchengassel  18467  by  Defiance  8266. 

Highland. 

Class  163. — Highland  Bulls,  calved  in  or  before  1908. 

[No  entry.] 

Class  164. — Highland  Cows  or  Heifers  (in-milK). 

[No  entry.] 

Ayrshires.^ 

Class  165. — Ayrshire  Bulls,  calved  in  or  before  1908.  [4  entries,  1 absent.] 

1429  I.  (jClO.) — James  Howie,  Hillhouse,  Kilmarnock,  for  Nethercraig  Spicy  Sam  5927, 
white  and  brown,  born  Jan.  20.  1904,  bred  by  Robert  Forrest,  Knockinlaw. 
Kilmarnock  ; s.  Not  Likely  of  Hillhouse  4467,  d.  Hareshaw  7th  of  Orchardton  8324 
by  White  Bonnet  of  Orchardton  2023. 

1428  II.  (jCe.) — JAMES  Howie,  for  Howie’s  Choice  Goods  7669,  white,  born  May  20,  1907, 
bred  by  Thomas  Scott,  Netherhall  Sandilands : s.  Netberhall  Robin  Hood  6657, 
d.  Netherhall  Cherry  1st  17627,  by  General  Macdonald  of  Hillhouse  4602. 

1430  III.  (jC4.)  - James  Howie,  for  Prince  Charming,  brown  and  white,  born  March  3, 
1908,  bred  by  Robert  Wallace.  Auchenbrain.  Mauchline  ; s.  Crusader  6807,  d. 
Auchenbrain  Lady  Flora  2nd  19846  by  St.  Simon  of  Auchenbrain  4900. 

Class  166. — Ayrshire  Cows  or  Heifers,  in-milh  or  in-calf. 

[11  entries,  none  absent.] 

1435  I.  (illO.)— Lieut. -Col.  FerguSSON-BucHANAN,  Ancbentorlie,  Bowling,  N.B.,  bred 
for  Auchentorlie  Bloomer  6th  23416.  white,  horn  May.  1901,  calved  June  22.  190e, 
bred  by  James  Lawrie,  West  Newton,  Strathaven  : s.  Sir  John  of  Old  Graitney  4035, 
d.  Bloomer  2nd  of  West  Newton  10689  by  Major  of  West  Newton  2902. 

1438  II.  (jC6.)— A.  W.  & J.  KERR.  Old  Graitney.  Gretna,  for  Old  Graitney  Soncie  8th 
19545,  red  and  white,  born  Jan.,  1904,  calved  June  4,  1909.  bred  by  A.  & W.  Kerr, 
Old  Graitney,  Gretna  : s.  Sir  John  of  Old  Graitney  4035,  d.  Soncie  1st  of  Old 
Graitney  14278  by  Peter  of  Whitehill  1397. 

1440  III.  (£i.) — JAMES  Neill,  Barleith  Farm,  Hurlford,  Kilmarnock,  for  Topsy  2nd  of 
Barleith  17565,  white  and  brown,  born  March  20,  1902,  calved  June  10, 1909  ; s.  Prince 
of  Barleith  4090,  d.  Topsy  of  Barleith  13969  by  Grongar  Duke  of  Burnhouses  3496. 

1433  E.  N.  & H.  C.— ALEXANDER  CROSS,  Knockdon,  Maybole,  for  Primula  2nd. 

Class  167. — JUilh  Yield  Prizes,  open  to  Ayrshire  Cows  and  Heifers  entered  in 
Class  166  only.  [5  entries,  none  absent.] 

1442  I.  (j£10.) — William  Nisbet,  Lordship.  Hinxton,  Cambs.,  for  Dalflhhle  Daisy  Bell 
16961.  black  and  white,  born  Dec.  25,  1900,  calved  May  26,  1909,  bred  by  John 
Mackie,  Parkgate,  Dalflbble,  Dumfries  : s.  Knockdon  of  Sarkshields  3725, 
d.  Tibbie  of  Dalflbble  13233  by  Ruler  of  Aitchison’s  Bank  3105. 

1437  II.  (£&.)— A.  W.  & J.  Kerr,  Old  Graitney,  Gretna,  for  Old  Graitney  Fairy  Like 
17604,  red  and  white,  born  June,  1902,  calved  June  5,  1909,  bred  by  A.  & W.  Kerr, 
Old  Graitney.  Gretna,  ; s.  Brigbt  Lad  2nd  of  Knockdon  4239,  d.  Dewdrop  1st  of  Old 
Graitney  14283  by  Lord  Bute  of  Old  Graitney  3609. 


1 £8  towards  these  Prizes  were  given  by  the  Ayrshire  Cattle  Herd  Book  Society. 
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[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  “bred  by  exhibitor.”] 

Jerseys. 

N.B.—ln  the  Jersey  Classes,  the  number  inserted  within  brackets  after  the  name  of  an  animal 
indicates  the.  number  of  such  animal  in  the  Island  Herd  Book.  A number  lutthout 
brackets  indicates  that  the  animal  is  registered  in  the  English  Jersey  Berd  Book. 

Class  168. — Jersey  Bulls,  calved  in  1904,  1905,  1906,  or  1907. 

[15  entries,  none  absent.] 

1447  I (jCIO  )— Jersey  DE  KNOOP,  Calveley  Hall,  Tarporley,  for  Inspector  9284,  whole 

colour,  born  April  18, 19U6,  bred  by  J.  S.  Le  Gresley,  St.  Martin’s,  Jersey  ; s.  Sultan  of 
Oatlands  (3746).  d.  Golden  Crock  (11579).  , 

1452  II  (jC6.)— ARTHUR  POCOCK,  Freegrove,  Caine,  Wilts,  for  Jessie  s Noble  9644.  whole 
colour,  born  April  26, 1907,  bred  by  J.  S.  Beaugie.  Le  Pavilion,  St.  Martin  s,  Jersey  ; 
s.  Noble  of  Oaklands  9366,  d.  Jessie’s  Bella  (9383)  P.S.C.  by  Slip  6712.  „ , , 

1445  III.  Erodes  H.  Cobb.  The  Grove,  Esher,  for  Blue  Blood  9503,  whole  colour, 

born  May  30, 1906,  bred  by  J.  E.  Le  Marquand,  Grouville,  Jersey  ; s.  Sultan  of  Oak- 

* lands  9082,  d.  Honeysuckle  2nd  (8768)  P.S.H.C.  by  Golden  Marquis  6873. 

1448  I'V'  (£Z  )— Lady  DE  Rothschild.  Aston  Clinton,  Tring,  for  Stormer  9431,  whole 
colour,  born  March  23,  1906,  bred  by  Lord  Rothschild,  Tring  Park,  Herts. ; 
s.  Franc  Fief’s  Jolly  8187,  d.  Syren  3rd  by  La  Chasse  Prince  5243. 

1444  E.  N.  & H.  C.— W.  M.  Cazalet,  Fairlawn,  Tonbridge,  for  Oakland’s  Glory  9370, 
whole  colour,  born  March  27, 1906,  bred  by  E.  J.  Pipon,  St. Lawrence,  Jersey  ; Ida  B 
Glory  8556,  d.  Oakland’s  Bess  (9833)  P.S.H.C.  by  Favori  6854. 

Class  169. — Jersey  Bulls,  calved  in  1908.  [28  entries,  7 absent.] 

1477  I.  (;£10.)— Arthur  Pocock,  Freegrove,  Caine,  for  Prime  Minister,  whole  colour, 
born  March  28  ; s.  Barrister  8424,  d.  Brown  Fancy  (vol.  19,  p.  262),  by  Golden  Jolly. 

1459  II.  (iCe.)— W.  M.  Cazalet,  Fairlawn,  Tonbridge,  for  Felix  9579,  whole  colour, 
born  May  28  ; s.  Oakland’s  Glory  9370,  d.  Fideles  F.S.C. 

1472  III.  (i;4.)— A.  Miller-Hallbtt,  Goddington,  Chelsfleld,  Kent,  for  Goddington 
Winks,  broken  colour,  born  July  31 ; s.  Honest  Lad  9279,  d.  Young  Winks  4th 
(vol.  20,  p.  459),  by  Flower’s  Hero  (8515). 

1465  IV.  (jCS.)— Lady  de  Rothschild,  Aston  Clinton,  Tring,  for  Goldfinder,  whole 
colour,  born  May  4 ; s.  Trojan  9803,  d.  Golflna  2nd  (vol.  18,  p.  311)  by  Arbitrator  7084. 

1476  V.  (£l)— Arthur  Pocock,  for  Barrister’s  Valentine,  whole  colour,  born  Feb.  14  ; 
s.  Barrister  8424,  d.  Landlady  (vol.  15,  p.  325)  by  Eminent  2nd  6546. 

1484  R.  N.  & H.  C.— Capt.  j.  E.  P.  Spicer,  Spye  Park,  Chippenham,  for  Sheriffs 
Safety. 

Class  170. — Jersey  Cows  (in-mint),  calved  in  or  before  1905. 

[39  entries,  10  absent.] 

1505  I.  (jelO.)— The  Ladies  E.  & D.  Hope,  Great  Hollenden,  Underriver,  Sevenoakg, 
for  Tiber  2nd  (vol.  15,  p.  397),  whole  colour,  born  Feb.  6,  1897.  calved  April  11,1909, 
bred  by  J.  P.  Vaudin,  St.  John’s.  Jersey  ; s.  Gay  Lad  5885,  d.  Tiber  (7497)  F.S.H.C. 

1501  II.  (£Z.) — Lady  de  Rothschild,  Aston  Clinton,  Tring,  for  Lady  Phyllis  (vol.  16,  p. 

325) ,  whole  colour,  born  March  12,  1902,  calved  March  30, 1909,  bred  by  E.  G.  Renouf, 
St.  Martin’s,  Jersey  : s.  Tormentor  7685,  d.  Poppy’s  Violet  (8953)  P.S.C.  61/ Eminent  2nd. 

1521  III.  (i)4.)— G.  W.  Tyser,  Oakfield,  Mortimer,  Berks.,  for  Olivette  3rd  (vol.  14,  p. 

326) ,  whole  colour,  born  June  29,  1900,  calved  April  29,  1909,  bred  by  F.  Lucas,  St. 
John’s.  Jersey  ; s.  Dido  6834,  d.  Olivette  (7771)  P.S.H.C.  by  Conrad  6508. 

1499  IV.  (jCS.)— Lady  de  Rothschild,  for  Ghezireh  (vol.  19,  p.  308),  whole  colour,  born 
April  9, 190,5,  calved  May  14, 1909  ; s.  President  8664,  d.  Golden  Moss  by  Drummer  5865. 

1490  V.  (jPIi-Earl  Cadogan.  K.G.,  Culford  Hall,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  for  Garantie 
13th  (vol.  17,  p.  299),  whole  colour,  born  July  12, 1903,  calved  March  27,  1909,  bred  by 
Lord  Rothschild,  'Tring  Park,  Herts. ; s.  Golden  Lad  of  Oaklands  6872,  d.  Garantie 
4th  by  Badier’s  Rival  3042. 

1515  E.  N.  & H.  C.— Lord  Rothschild,  Tring  Park,  Herts.,  for  Kenta. 

Class  171. — Jersey  Heifers  (in-millt).  calved  in  1906. 

[14  entries,  7 absent.] 

1534  I.  (illO.)— Lord  Rothschild,  Tring  Park,  Herts.,  for  Little  Eed  Rose  6th  (vol.  20, 
p.  361),  whole  colour,  born  Feb.  26,  calved  May  26,  1909,  bred  by  A.  F.  Neel, 
Trinity,  Jersey  ; s.  Augres  King  9134,  d.  Little  Red  Rose  (7922)  P.S.C.  by  Golden 
Fern's  Lad  6236. 

1526  II.  (iC6.)— Jersey  de  Knoop,  Calveley  HaU,  Tarporley,  for  Seamless,  broken 
colour,  born  Aug.  25,  calved  May  5.  1909,  bred  by  E.  Cabot,  St.  Clement’s,  Jersey  : 
s.  Velveteen  Lad  (3714),  d.  Heartless  (11952). 

1529  III.  (iC4.)— James  Joicey,  Poulton  Priory,  Fairford,  for  Gloire  de  Dijon  (vol.  20, 
p.  316),  broken  colour,  born  April  2,  calved  May  23,  1909  ; s.  Chieftain  8840, 
d.  Gloriation  by  Butterman  7438. 
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1533  IV.  (i;3.)— Lord  Eothschild,  for  Lady  Day  (vol.  20,  p.  3491,  whole  colour,  born 
Feb.  19,  calved  April  9,  1909  ; bred  by  J.  B.  Badier,  St.  Martin’s,  Jersey  ; s.  Majesty 
8904,  d.  Lady  Whiteley  (8990)  P.S.C.  by  Orlando  6664. 

1531  R.  N.  & H.  C.— Mrs.  C.  McIntosh,  Havering  Park,  Romford,  for  Havering  Prim- 
rose 2nd. 

Class  112.— Jersey  Heifers  (in-milK),  calved  in  1907. 

[23  entries,  9 absent.] 

1557  I.  (jei0.1“J.  H.  Smith-Barry,  Stowell  Park,  Pewsey,  Wilts.,  for  New  Year’s  Gift, 
fawn,  born  Jan.  1,  calved  May  23,  1909  ; «.  Oxford  Sunbeam  8660,  d.  Leyland’s  Gift 
(vol.  12.  p.  301)  by  Lord  Charles  Beresford  5961. 

1556  II.  (£6.)— Lord  Rothschild,  Tring  Park,  Herts.,  for  Young  Winks  5th,  whole 
colour,  born  Feb.  7,  calved  April  15,  1909,  bred  by  J.  P.  Le  Marquand,  St.  Owen’s, 
Jersey ; s.  Plymouth  Boy  9031,  d.  Young  Winks  2nd  (10309)  P.S.H.C.  by  Western  Duke. 

1540  III.  (.e4.)— W.  M.  CAZALET,  Fairlawn,  Tonbridge,  for  Egoistic  s Daisy,  whole 
colour,  born  March  18,  calved  May  16,  1909,  bred  by  J.  P.  Le  Maistre,  St.  Owen’s, 
Jersey  ; s.  Galopin  9240,  d.  Egoistic  Golden  (11438)  by  Golden  Jolly  7518. 

1658  IV.  (k3.)— Lady  E.  F.  Smyth,  Ashton  Court.  Bristol,  for  lissette  3rd,  whole  colour, 
born  June  26,  calved  May  31,  1909,  bred  by  J.  S.  Beaugie,  St.  Martin’s,  Jersey  ; ». 
Noble  of  Oaklands  9366,  d.  Lissette  (9351)  P.S.H.C.  by  Hobby  7865. 

1644  R.  N.  & H.  C.— Lady  de  Rothschild,  Aston  Clinton,  Tring,  for  Perletta. 

Class  173. — Jersey  Heifers.,  calved  in  1908.  [24  entries,  3 absent.] 

1583  I.  (jCIO.)— G.  Murray  Smith,  Gumley  Hall,  Market  Harborough,  for  Bishopstown 
Maiden,  broken  colour,  born  April  27,  bred  by  W.  C.  Gruchy,  Trinity,  Jersey ; s. 
Noble  of  Oaklands  9366,  d.  Pretty  Maid  by  Leda’s  Golden  Lad  7568. 

1575  II.  (jCe.)— Lady  de  Rothschild,  Aston  Clinton,  Tring,  for  Lady  Dora  4th,  whole 
colour,  born  May  8 ; s.  Stormer  9431,  d.  Lady  Dora  3rd  (vol.  20,  p.  349)  by  Jester  7551. 

1565  III.  (A)4.)— JOSEPH  BRUTTON,  7,  Princes  Street,  Yeovil,  for  Yeovil  Electra,  black 
and  little  white,  born  May  22 ; s.  Shy  Lad  7999,  d.  Easter  Egg  (vol.  19,  p.  290)  by 
Admiral  Togo  8774. 

1579  IV.  (A’3.)— Mrs.  C.  McIntosh,  Havering  Park,  Romford,  for  Havering  Princess, 
fawn,  born  Aug.  1 ; s.  La  Fosse  Hero  9303,  d.  Princess  Muriel  (vol.  19,  p.  392)  by  Com- 
bination 8845. 

1568  V.  (X3.)— Dr.  H.  Corner,  Brook  House,  Southgate,  London,  N.,  for  Oxford  Fairy 
2nd,  broken  colour,  born  April  10  ; s.  Vixen’s  Prince  9814,  d.  Fairy  (vol.  19,  p.  297)  by 
(Jrown  Prince  8141. 

1582  R.  N.  & H.  C.— Lord  Rothschild,  Tring  Park,  Herts.,  for  Oxford  Merry  Lass. 

Class  174. — Jersey  Cows  or  Heifers  (in-milJi),  hred  hy  Exhibitor,  and  sired 
in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland.  Open  to  Animals  entered  in  Classes  170, 
n\,a7idn2,onlyI  [13  entries,  2 absent.] 

1657  I.  (i)10.)— J.  H.  Smith-Barry,  for  New  Year’s  Gift.  (See  Class  172.) 

1499  II.  (i:e.)— Lady  de  Rothschild,  for  Ghezireh.  (See  Class  170.) 

1629  III.  (£4.)— James  Joicey,  for  Gloire  de  Dijon.  (See  Class  171.) 

1531  R.  N.  & H.  C.— Mrs.  C.  McIntosh,  for  Havering  Primrose  2nd. 

Class  175. — Milh  Yield  Prizes,  open  to  Jersey  Cows  and  Heifers  entered  in 
Classes  170,  171,  and  172  07ily.  [29  entries,  6 absent.] 

1501  I.  (^10.)— Lady  de  Rothschild,  for  Lady  Phyllis.  (See  Class  170.) 

1517  II.  (A)6.)— J.  H.  Smith-Barry,  Stowell  Park,  Pewsey,  Wilts,  for  Caprice  (vol.  20, 
p.  273),  fawn,  born  July  28,  1905,  calved  Dec.  16,  1908  ; s.  Oxford  Sunbeam  8650,  d. 
Captious  by  Geonnais  Lad  6.562. 

1522  III.  (jCl.)— R.  BRUCE  WARD,  Westwood,  Droitwich,  for  Lovely  Venus  (vol.  16, 
p.  334),  whole  colour,  born  Sept.  24,  1902,  calved  May  1.  1909,  bred  by  W Alexander 
St.  Mary’s,  Jersey  ; s.  Sam  Loates  7660,  d.  Venus  3rd  (5259)“P.S.C.  by  Distinction’s 
Pride  4060. 

1519  R.  N.  & H.  C.— J.  H.  Smith-Barry,  for  Post  Obit. 

Guernseys. 

N.B. — Unless  otherwise  stated,  the  numbers  refer  to  the  English  Guernsey  Herd  Book. 

Class  176. — Guernsey  Bulls,  calved  m 1904,  1905,  1906,  or  1907. 

[6  entries,  none  absent.] 

1587  I.  (;£10.) — W.  J.  Empson,  Merton  Grange,  Gamlingay,  for  Merton  Signet  1691, 
red  and  white,  born  May  20,  1904,  bred  by  F.  Hargreaves,  Friz  HiU,  Walton, 
Warwick  ; s.  Reuben  2nd  1416,  d,  Signalmina  4647  by  Signalman  585. 

1 Prizes  given  by  the  English  Jersey  Cattle  Society. 
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1589  II.  (iCe.)— Sir  E.  a.  Hambho,  Hayes  Place,  Hayes,  Kent,  for  Hayes  Coronation  3rd 
1936,  fawn  and  white,  born  June  26,  1907  ; s.  Coronation  King  1556,  d.  Hayes  Olive 
5838  hy  Merry  Anton  1400. 

1588  E.  N.  & H.  C.— Sir  E.  A.  Hambro,  for  Hayes  Coronation  2nd. 

Class  177. — Guernsey  Bulls,  calved  in  1908.  [5  entries,  none  absent.] 

1593  I.  (.CIO.)— Sir  E.  a.  Hambro,  Hayes  Place,  Hayes,  Kent,  for  Hayes  Royal  3rd, 
fawn  and  white,  born  July  25 ; s.  Itoben  Royal  1756,  d.  Hayes  Olive  4tb  6552  by 
Coronation  King  1556. 

1592  II.  (i;6.)— W.  J.  Empson,  Merton  Grange,  Gamlingay,  for  Merton  Golden  Noble 
2063,  fawn  and  white,  born  March  3,  bred  by  John  Le  Page,  Guernsey  ; s.  Golden 
Noble  2nd  1836,  P.S.,  R.G.A.S.,  d.  Sea  Belle  7th  4444,  P.S.,  R.G.A.S. 

1596  E.  N.  & H.  C.— E.  J.  Wythes,  Copped  HaU,  Epping,  tor  Copped  Hall  Columbia. 

Class  178. — Guernsey  Cows  or  Heifers  {in-milK),  calved  in  or  before  1906. 

[14  entries,  2 absent.] 

1598  I.  (.CIO.)— W.  J.  Empson.  Merton  Grange,  Gamlingay,  for  Felois  4436,  fawn,  born 
July  18, 1897,  calved  June  6, 1909,  bred  by  N.  Guilbert,  Forfaitures,  Castel.  Guernsey  ; 
s.  Safeguard  of  the  Capelles  318,  G.H.B.,  d.  Myrtle  3857,  G.H.B. 

1601  II.  (.C6.)— Sir  E.  a.  Hambro,  Hayes  Place,  Hayes,  Kent,  for  Mrs.  Dreyfus  5937, 
fawn  and  white,  born  Aug.  26,  1900,  calved  March  8,  1909,  bred  by  the  late  H.  M. 
Ozanne,  Castel,  Guernsey  ; s.  Massachusetts  293,  F.S.,  R.G.A.S.,  d.  Mrs.  Dreyfus  4348, 
PS  R G A S 

1607  iii.  (i^i.)— Col.  Edward  St.  Adbvn,  Glynn,  Bodmin,  lor  Golden  Horn  of 
Glynn  58i6,  fawn  and  white,  born  Nov.  4,  1900.  calved  April  21,  1909,  bred  by  W. 
Maddick,  Heavitree,  Exeter  ; s.  Prince  Charlie  819,  d.  Wonford  Golden  Horn  5213' by 
Norman  of  the  Lohiers  563. 

1609  E.  N.  & H.  C.— Lady  Tichbornb,  Tichborne  Park,  Alresford,  for  Itchen  Pearl. 

Class  179. — Guernsey  Heifers,  calved  in  1907.  [9  entries,  1 absent.] 

1614  I.  (iilO.)— Sir  E.  a.  Hambro,  Hayes  Place,  Hayes,  Kent,  for  Hayes  Express  3rd 
7296,  red,  born  July  25 ; s.  Coronation  King  1556,  d.  Hayes  Express  5830  by  Merry 
Anton  1400. 

1616  II.  (.ee.)— SIR  H.  F.  Lennard,  BT.,  Wickham  Court,  West  Wickham,  Kent,  for 
Lady  91  7334,  red,  born  May  18  ; s.  Hanbury  1669,  d.  Lady  77  by  Lord  Rowse  801. 

1619  III.  (A'4.)— Lady  Tichborne,  Tichborne  Park,  Alresford,  for  Itchen  Pearl  6th, 
dark  fawn  and  white,  born  Jan.  30 ; s.  Golden  Secret  1569,  d.  Itchen  Pearl  5156  by 
May  Day  1132. 

1612  R.  N.  & H.  C.— Fowler  & de  la  Perrelle,  Porter’s  Lane,  Southampton,  for 
Huberts  Lily  2nd. 

Class  180. — Guernsey  Heifers,  calved  in  1908.  [10  entries,  none  absent.] 

1622  I.  (i^lO.)— Sir  E.  A.  Hambro,  Hayes  Place,  Hayes.  Kent,  for  Hayes  Golden  Cherry 
6th,  fawn  and  white,  born  July  10  ; s.  Itchen  Royal  1756,  d.  Hayes  Golden  Cherry 
4th  6901  by  Coronation  King  1556. 

1621  II.  (jt'6.)— W.  J.  Empson,  Merton  Grange,  Gamlingay,  for  Merton  May  Paradox  2nd 
7776,  fawn  and  white,  born  May  4,  bred  by  Frank  Hargreaves,  Friz  Hill,  Walton, 
Warwick  ; s.  Merton  Signet  1691,  d.  May  Paradox  5th  5217  by  Smilax  1041,  P.S.,  R.G.A.S. 

1628  III.  (A!4.)— Lady  Tichborne,  Tichborne  Park,  Alresford,  for  Itchen  Tea  Rose  7700, 
fawn  and  white,  born  July  20  ; s.  Raymond  of  the  Preel  2nd  1877,  P.S.,  R.G.A.S.,  d. 
Itchen  Red  Rose  7696. 

1623  IV.  (.C3.)— Sir  H.  F.  Lennard,  Bt.,  Wickham  Court,  West  Wickham,  Kent,  for 
Wickham  Puppy  2nd  7930,  fawn  and  white,  born  March  4;  s.  King  Cup  1850,  d. 
Wickham  Puppj’’  7135  by  Hanbury  1669. 

1629  E.  N.  & H.  C. — Ernest  J.  Wythes,  Copped  Hall,  Epping,  for  Sweet  Cream  5th. 

Class  181. — 3rilli  Yield  Prizes,  open  to  Guernsey  Cows  and  He'ifers  entered  in 
Class  178  only.  [10  entries,  1 absent.] 

1609  I.  (iJlO.)— Lady  tichborne,  Tichborne  Park,  Alresford,  for  Itchen  Pearl  5158,  fawn 
and  white,  bora  June  7, 1901,  calved  March  8,  1909  ; s.  May  Day  1132,  d.  Daisy  Pearl 
3340  by  Active  Lad  653. 

1599  II.  (.£6.)— W.  J.  Empson,  Merton  Grange,  Gamlingay,  for  Merton  Beauty  of  the 
Villiage  6249,  red  and  white,  born  Jan.  9, 1902,  calved  Jan.  27, 1909,  bred  by  E.  Brouard, 
St.  Andrew’s,  Guernsey ; s.  Ransom  3rd,  d.  Beauty  of  the  Village. 

1597  III.  (£4.)— Mrs.  R.  C.  Bainbridge,  Elfordleigh,  Plympton,  for  Elfordleigh  Judy 
5794,  orange  and  white,  born  March  7,  1903,  calved  May  2,  1909  ; s.  Roman  Bmperor 
1419,  d.  Jane  3770  by  Sauteur. 

1607  E.  N.  & H.  C.— Col.  Edward  St.  Adbyn,  for  Golden  Horn  of  Glynn. 
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[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  “bred  by  exhibitor.”] 

Kerries.^ 

N.B.—In  the  Kerry  Classes,  the  fiumber  inserted  within  brackets  after  the  name  of  an  animal 
indicates  the  number  of  such  animal  in  the  Irish  Kerry  Herd  Book.  A number 
without  brackets  indicates  that  the  animal  is  registered  in  the  English  Kerry  Herd 
Book. 

Class  182. — Kerry  Bulls,  calved  in  1904,  1905,  1906,  or  1907. 

[8  entries,  2 absent.] 

1634  I.  (jClO,  & Champion.2)— J.  L.  TILLOTSON,  Heathfleld,  Bebington,  Cheshire  for 
Behington  Maelcho  648,  born  April  26.  1907,  bred  by  Mrs.  Madden,  Nutley, 
Booterstown,  co.  Dublin  ; s.  Diver  603,  d.  Morna  7th  (3246). 

1631  II.  (.C6.)— Lady  Geeenall,  Walton  Hall  Warrington,  for  Walton  Juggler  199,  bom 
June  23, 1907  ; s.  Walton  Topazalite  168,  d.  Walton  Jonquil  858  by  Walton  Standard 
Bearer  139. 

1637  R.  N.  & H.  C.— THOMAS  Waite,  Highlands,  Eedhill,  for  Lackham  Puzzler. 

Class  183. — Kerry  Cows  (in-mint),  calved  in  or  before  1905. 

[14  entries,  1 absent.] 

1638  I.  (i;iO,  & R.  N.  for  Champion.* *)— Stephen  J.  Brown,  Ard  Caien,  Naas,  co. 
Kildare,  for  Fenella  (3005),  born  May  8, 1899,  calved  Jan.  29, 1909,  bred  by  the  late 
Earl  of  Clonmell,  Bishopscourt,  Straffan,  co.  Kildare  ; s.  (iort  Chieftain  (204),  d. 
Bishopscourt  Christina  3rd  (2012). 

1641  II.  (^ee.)— Muriel,  Countess  de  la  Warr,  Old  Lodge,  Nutley,  Uckfleld,  for 
Raheny  707,  born  April  9, 1904,  calved  May  19,  1909,  bred  by  R.  Tait  Robertson,  La 
Mancha,  Malahide,  co.  Dublin  ; s.  Angus,  d.  Abbeyleix  Patricia  am  Ceathramhadt 
by  Desmond. 

1644  III.  (jCI.)— THE  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  Clumber,  Worksop,  for  Hardwick 
Jeanie  579,  born  in  1897,  calved  April  14, 1909. 

1643  R.  N.  & H.  C.— Lady  Greenall,  Walton  Hall,  Warrington,  for  Walton  Bashful. 

Class  184. — Kerry  Heifers,  in-millt,  calved  in  1906.  [6  entries,  none  absent.] 

1651  I.  (.eiO.)— Lady  Greenall,  Walton  Hall,  Warrington,  for  Walton  Dewdrop  1053 
F.S.,  born  in  1906,  calved  March  25, 1909,  breeder  unknown. 

1653  II.  (jCe.)— David  M.  Rattray,  Gortnaskehy,  Ballybunion,  co.  Kerry,  for  Gort 
Raven  1st  (3443),  born  Feb.  24, 1906,  calved  March  18,  1909  ; s.  Gort  King  (548),  d.  Gort 
Raven  (3321). 

1655  III.  (jCI.)— R.  Tait  Robertson,  La  Mancha,  Malahide,  co.  Dublin,  for  Orchid  7th 
of  Carton  (3397),  bom  Jan.  11,  1906,  calved  April  23,  1909,  bred  by  the  Duke  of 
Leinster,  Carton,  Maynooth;  *.  Dermot  (468),  d.  Orchid  2nd  of  Carton  (2377)  by 
Nuadhat  (302). 

1652  R.  N.  & H.  C.— The  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  for  Hardwick  Ivy  2nd. 

Class  185. — Kerry  Heifers,  calved  in  1907  or  1908. 

[12  entries,  2 absent.] 

1659  I.  (£10.)— Lady  Greenall,  Walton  Hall,  Warrington,  for  Walton  Bashful  3rd  1044, 
bom  March  1, 1907  ; s.  Walton  Topazalite  168,  d.  Walton  Bashful  871,  F.S. 

1663  II.  (£6.) — R.  Tait  Robertson,  La  Mancha,  Malahide,  co.  Dublin,  for  Maive  (3463), 
born  April  25, 1907,  bred  by  Mrs.  Madden,  Nutley,  co.  Dublin  ; s.  La  Mancha  Diver 
(603),  d.  Moma  13th  (3252). 

1662  III.  (£4.) — David  M.  Rattray.  Gortnaskehy,  Ballybunion,  co.  Kerry,  for  Gort 
Drops  2nd  (3475),  born  March  7, 1907  ; s.  Gort  Dermot  (611),  d.  Gort  Drops  (3311). 

1658  R.  N.  & H.  C.— Stephen  j.  brown,  Ard  Caien,  Naas,  co.  Kildare,  for  Ormean  Clover. 

Class  186. — Millt  Yield  Prizes,  open  to  Kerry  Cows  and  Heifers  entered  in 
Classes  183  and  184  only.  [13  entries,  none  absent.] 

1639  I.  (£10.)-Muriel,  Countess  de  la  Ware,  Old  Lodge,  Nutley.  Uckfleld,  for 
Buckhurst  Gem  535,  born  July  20, 1899,  calved  April  28, 1909,  bred  by  W.  H.  Mullens, 
Battle,  Sussex  ; s.  Blacksmith,  d.  Guestling  Gipsy  by  Gay  Lad. 

1650  II.  ('£6.)— Thomas  Waite,  Highlands,  RedhiU,  for  liangerton  Mavourneen  987, 
born  in  1897,  calved  April  17, 1909,  breeder  unknown. 

1642  III.  (£4.)— Lady  Greenall,  Walton  Hall,  Warrington,  for  Maple  4th  of  Carton 
492,  born  March  3, 1899,  calved  April  29. 1909,  bred  by  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  Carton, 
Maynooth  ; s.  Abbeyleix  Mackineely  (346),  d.  Maple  2nd  (2376)  by  Nuadhat  (302). 

1644  R.  N.  & H.  C.— The  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  for  Hardwick  Jeanie. 

1 £10  towards  these  Prizes  were  given  by  the  English  Kerry  and  Dexter  Cattle 

Society. 

* Challenge  Cup,  value  Twenty-five  Guineas,  given  by  the  English  Kerry  and 

Dexter  Cattle  Society  for  the  best  Animal  in  Classes  182-185,  the  Cup  to  become 

the  property  of  an  Exhibitor  winning  it  three  years  in  succession. 
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[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  " bred  by  exhibitor.”] 

Dexters.^ 

N.B. — In  the  Dexter  Classes,  the  numher  inserted  within  brackets  after  the  name  of  an  animal 
indicates  the  number  of  such  animal  in  the  Irish  Dexter  Herd  Book.  A number  with- 
out brackets  indicates  that  the  animal  is  registered  in  the  English  Dexter  Herd  Book. 

Class  187. — Dexter  Bulls,  calved  in  1904.  1905,  1906,  or  1907. 

[16  entries,  none  absent.] 

1676  I.  (i^lO,  & Champion. 2)— BALDOMERO  DB  BertodANO,  Cowbridge  House,  Malmes- 
bury. for  Cowbridge  General  385.  black,  born  March  25, 1906,  bred  by  G.  Courtney, 
Eenmare,  Ireland ; s.  Kenmare  George  (471),  d.  Kenmare  May  (2132). 

1677  II.  (jCG.)— H.  Martin  Gibbs,  Barrow  Court,  Bristol,  for  Barrow  Captain  393.  black, 
born  July  7,  1907  ; s.  Brockhampton  Count  255,  d.  Barrow  Agnes  2nd  by  Compton 
Dan  213. 

1683  III.  (jCI.)— E.  J.  Morant.  Brokenhurst  Park,  Hants,  for  Direen  Punchbowl  357. 
black,  bom  in  May,  1905,  bred  by  Major  Hewson,  Direen,  Kenmare,  co.  Kerry ; 
s.  Sir  Hew,  d.  Direen  Kenmare. 

1673  IV.  (.£3.)— The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Ernest  Cassel,  G.C.M.G.,  Moulton  Paddocks,  New- 
market, for  Moulton  Paddy,  black,  born  in  1907,  breeder  unknown. 

1681  E.  N.  & H.  C. — MRS.  Leatham,  The  Manor,  Bagendon,  Cirencester,  for  Lucky 
Penny. 

Class  188. — Dexter  Cows  (in-milK),  calved  in  or  before  1906. 

[17  entries,  1 absent.] 

1686  I.  (£10,  & R.  N.  for  Champion.'^) — H.M.  The  King,  Sandringham,  for  Compton 
Daphne  1067,  black,  bom  in  1900.  calved  April  18, 1909,  bred  by  the  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire, (lompton  Place,  Eastbourne. 

1697  II.  (£6.)— The  Hon.  Mrs.  Claud  PortmaN,  Goldicote,  Stratford-on-Avon,  for 
La  Mancha  Hard  to  Find  1238,  red,  born  April  9, 1904,  calved  June  6,  1909.  bred  by 
R.  Tait  Robertson,  La  Mancha,  Malahide,  co.  Dublin  ; s.  La  Mancha  What  Next  279, 
d.  La  Mancha  DoUy  Daydream  1185. 

1690  III.  (£4.)— Baldomero  DE  BERTODANO.  Cowbridge  House,  Malmesbury,  for 
Cowbridge  Darling,  black,  born  in  March,  1904,  calved  May  20. 1909,  breeder  unknown. 

1694  IV.  (£3.)— H.  Martin  Gibbs,  Barrow  Court,  Bristol,  for  Barrow  Gunga  1255,  black, 
bom  in  1901.  calved  March  28,  1909,  breeder  unknown. 

1702  E.  N.  & H.  (].— William  Stallard,  St.  John’s  House,  Worcester,  for  Malvern  Diana. 

Class  189. — Dexter  Heifers  (in-milh),  calved  in  1906.  [10  entries,  1 absent.] 

1706  I.  (£10.)— H.  Martin  Gibbs,  Barrow  Court,  Bristol,  for  Barrow  Buttercup  1676,  red, 
born  in  1906.  calved  June  4,  1909,  breeder  unknown. 

1711  II.  (£6.)— THE  HON.  Mrs.  Claud  Portman,  Goldicote,  Stratford-on-Avon,  for 
Souvenir  1635,  black,  born  in  1906,  calved  April  18, 1909.  breeder  unknown. 

1707  III.  (£4.)— H.M.4RTIN  Gibbs,  for  Barrow  Butterfly  1675,  black,  born  in  1906,  calved 
May  8,  19()9,  breeder  unknown. 

1708  E.  N.  & H.  C. — Mrs.  Leatham,  The  Manor,  Bagendon,  Cirencester,  for  Bramble. 

Class  190. — Dexter  Heifers,  calved  in  1907  or  1908.  [15  entries,  3 absent.] 

1718  I.  (£10.)— H.  Martin  Gibbs.  Barrow  Court,  Bristol,  for  Barrow  Duchess  3rd  1581, 
black,  bom  June  1,  1907  ; s.  Brockhampton  Count  255,  d.  Barrow  Duchess  2nd  by 
Compton  Dan  213. 

1715  II.  (£6.)— The  Hon.  Mrs.  Godfrey  Chetwynd,  Wyndthorpe,  Doncaster,  for 
Wyndthorpe  Marigold  1550,  red,  born  Aug.  26,  1907  ; s.  Don  GaUopsis  292,  d.  Don 
Goetha  1278. 

1716  III.  (£4.)— Baldomero  de  BERTODANO,  Cowbridge  House,  Malmesbury,  for 
Compton  Doris  2nd  1644,  black,  bom  Jan.  4. 1907,  bred  by  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire, 
Compton  Place,  Eastbourne  ; s.  Compton  Dante  287,  d.  Compton  Doris  1296  by 
Sprucefleld  Little  Rex  311. 

1727  IV.  (£3.)— Mrs.  F.  E.  Withington,  Danebury,  Nether  Wallop,  Hants,  for  Shannon 
Lass,  black,  born  in  1907,  breeder  unknown. 

1722  R.  N.  & H.  C.— The  Hon.  Mrs.  Claud  Portman,  for  Minerva. 

Class  191. — Milk.  Yield  Prizes,  open  to  Dexter  Cows  and  Heifers  entered 
in  Classes  188  and  189  only.  [15  entries,  1 absent.] 

1691  I.  (£10.)— Baldomero  de  BERTODANO,  Cowbridge  House,  Malmesbury,  for  La 
Mancha  Sweet  Nell  970,  red,  born  in  1901,  calved  May  27, 1909,  breeder  unknown. 

1687  II.  (£6.)— H.M.  'THE  KING,  Sandringham,  for  Waterville  Judy,  black,  born  in  1902, 
calved  May  10,  1909,  breeder  unknown. 

1697  HI.  (£4.)— The  Hon.  Mbs.  Claud  Portman,  for  La  Mancha  Hard  to  Find.  (See 
Class  188.] 

1693  E.  N.  & H.  C. — H.  Martin  Gibbs,  Barrow  Court,  Bristol,  for  Barrow  Bee. 

> £10  towards  these  Prizes  were  given  by  the  English  Kerry  and  Dexter  Cattle 

Society. 

2 Ctiallenge  Cup,  value  Twenty-five  Guineas,  given  by  the  English  Kerry  and  Dexter 

Cattle  Society  for  the  best  Dexter  animal  in  Classes  187-190,  the  Cup  to  become  the 

property  of  an  Exhibitor  winning  it  three  years  in  succession. 
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[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  “bred  by  exhibitor.”] 

Special  Milk  Yield  Prizes. 

Class  192. — Cows  (in-milli),  of  any  age,  hreed,  or  cross^ 

995  I.  (iClg.)— Lord  Rothschild,  for  Darlington  Cranford  5th.  (See  Class  97.) 

1728  II.  (.C8.)— JOHN  Evens,  Burton,  Lincoln,  for  Burton  Tozzle  (Shorthorn),  red,  born 
in  1901,  calved  May  22,  1909.  bred  by  the  late  Mr.  Sharpley,  Brackenboro’,  Louth; 
s,  Kestern  Thoresby. 

1045  III.  (£5.)— John  Evens,  for  Burton  Fuchsia  3rd.  (See  Class  105.) 

1229  R.  N.  & H.  C.-W.  P.  VosPER,  for  Cowslip  5th.  (See  Class  129.) 

Butter  Tests.  [66  entries,  17  absent.] 

Class  193a. — Cows  (in-inilJi),  of  any  age,  breed,  or  cross,  exceeding 
900  lb.  live  weight.' 

1501  I.  (^15,6.  M.,’  & S.  P.  ;C12.3)— lady  de  Rothschild,  for  Lady  Phyllis.  (See 
Class  170.) 

995  II.  (XIO,  & S.  P.  XS.s)— Lord  Rothschild,  for  Darlington  Cranford  5th.  (See 
Class  97.) 

1045  III.  (£5,  & S.  P.  £5.3) -John  Evens,  for  Burton  Fuchsia  3rd.  (See  Class  105.) 

1229  R.  N.  & H.  C.,  & R.  N.  for  S.  P.s-W.  P.  VosPER,  for  Cowslip  5th.  (See  Class  129.) 

1486  B.  M. 3— Thomas  Beery,  Forest  Road,  Loughborough,  for  Phyllis. 

Class  193b. — Cows  (in-milli),  of  any  age,  breed,  or  cross,  not  exceeding 
900  lb.  live  weight.' 

1517  I.  (£15,  & S.  M.  O— J.  H.  Smith-BARRY,  for  Caprice.  (See  Class  175). 

1519  II.  (£10.)— J.  H.  SMITH-Barry,  for  Post  Obit  (vol.  18,  p.  388),  fawn,  born 
March  23,  1904.  calved  May  27,  1909  ; s.  Gay  Boy  7510,  cl.  Post  Stamp  6th  by 
Distinction  s Crown  4818. 

1538  III.  (£5.)— MAJOR  Tennant,  St.  Anne’s  Manor,  Sutton,  Loughborough,  for  Aconite 
(vol.  19,  p.  238),  whole  colour,  born  Feb.  22,  calved  April  4,  1909 ; s.  Gentle’s  Fame 
7821,  d.  Daisy  by  Oampboy  8104. 


SHEEP. 

Oxford  Downs.  ^ 

Class  194. — Oxford  Down  Shearling  Rams.  [14  entries,  1 absent.] 

1752  I.  (£10,  & Champions),  1751  n.  (£5,  & R.  N.  for  Champion^),  & 1753  III.  (£3.)— 
James  T.  Hobbs,  Maisey  Hampton,  Fairford,  Glos. 

1748  R.  N.  & H.  C.— Albert  BrASSEY,  Heythrop  Park,  Chipping  Norton. 

Class  195. — Oxford  Down  Ram  Lambs.  [10  entries,  2 absent.] 

1765  I.  (£10.) — R.  W.  Hobbs  & Sons,  Kelmscott,  Lechlade. 

1764  II.  (£5.)— James  T.  Hobbs,  Maisey  Hampton,  Fairford. 

1768  III.  (£3.)— W.  J.  P.  Reading  & Sons,  Rectory  Farm,  Langford,  Lechlade. 

1762  R.  N.  & H.  C.— Albert  BrASSEY,  Heythrop  Park,  Chipping  Norton. 

Class  196. — Three  Oxford  Down  Ram  Lambs.  [13  entries,  1 absent.] 

1781  I.  (£10.)— W.  J.  P.  Reading  & Sons,  Rectory  Farm,  Langford,  Lechlade. 

1776  II.  (£5.)— James  T.  Hobbs,  Maisey  Hampton.  Fairford. 

177  7 III.  (£3.) — R.  W.  Hobbs  & Sons,  Kelmscott,  Lechlade. 

1775  IV.  (£2.)— The  Hon.  M.  H.  Hicks-Beach,  M.P.,  Coin  St.  Aldwyn,  Fairford. 

1771  R.  N.  & H.  C. — G.  Adams  & Son,  Wadley  House,  Faringdon. 


» Prizes  given  by  the  English  Jersey  Cattle  Society. 

3 Gold,  Silver,  and  Bronze  Medals  given  by  the  English  Jersey  Cattle  Society  for’ 
the  three  Jersey  Animals  entered  or  eligible  for  entry  in  the  English  Jersey  Herd 
Book,  obtaining  the  greatest  number  of  points  in  the  Butter  Tests. 

3 Special  Prizes  of  £12,  £8,  and  £5,  given  by  the  English  Jersey  Cattle  Society  for 
the  three  Cows  in  Class  193a  and  193b  obtaining  the  greatest  number  of  points  in  the 
competition. 

■*  £18  towards  these  Prizes  were  given  by  the  Oxford  Down  Sheep  Breeders’ 
Association. 

5 Champion  Prize  of  £5  given  by  the  Oxford  Down  Sheep  Breeders’  Association  for 
the  best  Ram  or  Ram  Lamb  in  Classes  194  and  195. 
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[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  “bred  by  exhibitor.”] 

Class  197. — Three  Oxford  Bovo7i  Shearling  Ewes,  hred  in  same  Flock. 

[8  entries,  1 absent.] 

1786  I.  (,elO,  & Champion! ),  & 1737  11.  (jCB.)— James  T. Hobbs, Maisey  Hampton, Fairford 
1783  III.  (.es.)— Albbbt  Bhassey,  Heythrop  Park,  Chipping  Norton. 

1788  R.  N.  & H.  C.— James  HOBLICK,  Cowley  Manor,  Cheltenham. 

Class  198. — Three  Oxford  Down  Ewe  Lamhs.  [12  entries,  1 absent.] 

1801  I.  (£10,  & R.  N.  for  Champion. ' )—W.  J.  P.  Reading  & Sons,  Rectory  Farm,  Lang- 
ford, Lechlade. 

1796  II.  (£5.)— THE  Hon.  M.  H.  Hicks-BEACH,  M.P.,  Coin  St.  Aldwyn,  Fairford. 

1797  III.  (£3.)— JAMES  T.  Hobbs,  Maisey  Hampton,  Fairford. 

1798  IV.  (£2.)— R.  W.  Hobbs  & Sons,  Kelmscott,  Lechlade. 

1791  R.  N.  & H.  C.— G.  ADAMS  & Son,  Wadley  House,  Faringdon. 

Sliropsliires.2 

Class  199. — Shropshu'e  Two-Shear  Rams.  [12  entries,  none  absent.] 

1808  I.  (£10.)— Lobd  Richahd  Cavendish,  Holker  Hall,  Cark-in-Cartmel,  for  ram, 
born  in  March,  bred  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Holker  Hall. 

1814  II.  (£5.)— Matthew  Williams,  Whiston  HaU,  Albrighton,  Wolverhampton,  for 
Whiston  Sargent. 

1805  III.  (£3.) — A.  S.  BEBBT,  Shenstone  HaU,  Lichfield. 

1809  IV.  (£2.)— Sib  RICHABD  Coopeb,  Bt.,  Shenstone  Court,  Lichfield. 

1811  R.  N.  & H.  C.— The  Duke  of  Suthebland,  K.G.,  LilleshaU,  Newport,  Salop. 

Class  200. — Shropshire  Shearling  Rams.  [27  entries,  1 absent.] 

1817  I.  (£10.)— Feank  Bibby,  Hardwicke  Grange,  Shrewsbury. 

1832  II.  (£5.)— T.  S.  Minton,  Montford,  Shrewsbury. 

1824  III.  (£3.)— Lobd  Eichaed  cavendish,  Holker  Hall  Cark-in-Cartmel,  for  ram, 
born  in  March,  bred  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Holker  Hall. 

1827  IV.  (£2.)— SlE  Eichaed  Coopee,  Bt.  Shenstone  Court,  Lichfield. 

1839  V.  (£2.)— Alfeed  Tannee,  Shrawardine,  Shrewsbury. 

1840  R.  N.  & H.  C.— Matthew  Williams,  Whiston  Hall  Albrighton,  Wolverhampton. 

Class  201. — Five  Shropshire  Shearlmig  Rams,  hred  in  same  Flock. 

[12  entries,  none  absent.] 

1848  I.  (£15.)— T.  S.  Minton,  Montford,  Shrewsbury. 

1845  II.  (£10.) — Loed  Eichaed  Cavendish,  Holker  Hall  Cark-in-Cartmel,  for  rams 
born  in  March,  bred  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Holker  Hall. 

1846  III.  (£5.)— SiE  Eichaed  Coopee,  Bt.,  Shenstone  Court,  Lichfield. 

1842  IV.  (£2.)— A.  S.  Bebet,  Shenstone  Hall,  Lichfield. 

1844  R.  N.  & H.  C. — Thomas  a.  BUTTAB,  Corston,  Coupar  Angus. 

Class  Vn.— Three  Shropshire  Shearling  Rams  (Novice),  hred  in  same  Flock. 
[15  entries,  none  absent.] 

1858  I.  (£10.) — F.  G.  ClAEEE,  Freeford  Hall,  Lichfield. 

1866  II.  (£5.)— T.  & S.  J.  Simon,  Tern  Hill,  Market  Drayton. 

1867  III.  (£3.)— The  Stebtton  Faeminq  Company,  Home  Farm,  Stretton-under-Fosse, 
Eugby. 

1855  IV.  (£2.)— Loed  BAEEYMOEE,  Fota  Island,  Queenstown,  Co.  Cork. 

1864  R.  N.  & H.  C. — S.  F.  M.  Nevett,  Torton,  Harmer  HiU,  Shrewsbury. 

Class  203. — Special  Selling  (Atwtion)  Shearling  Rams. 

[32  entries,  1 absent.] 

1845a  I.  (£10),  & 1824  HI.  (£3.)— Loed  Eichaed  cavendish,  Holker  Hall,  Cark-in- 
Cartmel. 

1858a  II.  (£5.)— F.  G.  Claeke,  Freeford  Hall,  Lichfield. 

1827  IV.  (£2),  & 1846A  R.  N.  & H.  C.— SlE  Richaed  Coopee,  Bt.,  Shenstone  Court 
Lichfield. 

Class  204. — Three  Shropshire  Ram  Lamhs.  [7  entries,  1 absent.] 

1872  I.  (£10.)— T.  S.  Minton,  Montford,  Shrewsbury. 

1870  II.  (£5.) — SiE  Eichaed  Coopee,  Bt.,  Shenstone  Court,  Lichfield. 

1874  III.  (£3.) — Alfeed  Tannee,  Shrawardine,  Shrewsbury. 

1869  R.  N.  & H.  C.— Abthue  Beadbdene,  Streethay  House,  near  Lichfield. 


1 Champion  Prize  of  £5  given  by  the  Oxford  Down  Sheep  Breeders’  Association  for 
the  best  Pen  of  Ewes  or  Ewe  Lambs  in  Classes  197  and  198. 

2 £104  towards  these  Prizes  were  given  by  the  Shropshire  Sheep  Breeders’  Associa- 
tion. 
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[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  “bred  by  exhibitor.”] 

Class  205. — Three  Ram  Lambs  (^Novice').  [14  entries,  2 absent.] 

1884  I.  (jClO.) — Charles  T.  Pulley,  Lower  Eaton,  Hereford. 

1883  II.  (£h.) — S.  F.  M.  NEVBTT,  Torton,  Harmer  Hill,  Shrewsbury. 

1878  III.  (jCS.) — F.  G.  Clarke,  Freeford  Hall,  Lichfield. 

1882  IV.  (i:2.)— Noah  Morgan,  Penybryn,  Llantwit  Major,  Cardiff. 

1886  R.  N.  & H.  C. — T.  & S.  J.  Simon,  Tern  HiU,  Market  Drayton. 

Class  206. — Three  Shropshire  Shearling  Ewes,  bred  in  same  Flock. 

[9  entries,  none  absent.] 

1894  I.  (A'lO),  & 1893  III.  (£3.1— Sir  RICHARD  COOPER.  Bt.,  Shenstone  Court,  Lichfield. 
1890  II.  (£5),  & 1891  E.  N.  &.  H.  C. — Frank  Bibby,  Hardwicke  Grange,  Shrewsbury. 

Class  207. — Three  Shropshire  Ewe  Lambs.  [16  entries,  3 absent.] 

1903  I.  (£10.) — Sir  Richard  Cooper  Bt.,  Shenstone  Court,  Lichfield. 

1907  II.  (£5.) — Edward  Nock.  Harrington  Hall,  Shifnal. 

1905  III.  (.£3.)— Mrs.  W.  F.  Inge,  Thorpe,  Tamworth. 

1902  IV.  (£2.)— F.  G.  CLARKE.  Freeford  Hall,  Lichfield. 

1912  V.  (£2.)— THE  Duke  op  Sutherland,  K.G.,  Lilleshall,  Newport,  Salop. 

1899  E.  N.  & H.  C. — Lord  Barrymore,  Fota  Island,  Queenstown. 

Class  208. — Ten  Shropshire  Shearling  Field  Ewes.  [3  entries.] 

1915  I.  (£10.)— Sir  Richard  Cooper,  Bt.,  Shenstone  Court,  Lichfield. 

1916  II.  (£5.)— Mrs.  W.  F.  Inge,  Thorpe,  Tamworth. 

1917  III.  (£3.)— T.  S.  Minton,  Montford,  Shrewsbury. 


Soutlidowns. 

Class  209. — Southdown  Two-Shear  Rams.^  [17  entries,  1 absent.] 

1919  I.  (£10,  & Champion^),  & 1920  II.  (£5.)— C.  R.  W.  Adeane,  Babraham  Hall 
Cambridge. 

1930  III.  (£3.)— The  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon,  K.G.,  Goodwood,  Chichester, 
for  Goodwood  Park  B.  12th  7543. 

1927  IV.  (£2.) — D.  H.  B.  McCalmont,  Crockfords,  Newmarket,  for  ram,  bom  in  Feb., 
bred  by  the  Exors.  of  the  late  Colonel  H.  McCalmont. 

1918  R.  N.  & H.  C. — H.M.  THE  KING,  Sandringham. 

Class  210. — Southdown  Shearling  Rams.  [21  entries,  none  absent.] 

1948  I.  (£10,  & Ri  N.  for  Champion.^j—D.  H.  B.  McCalmont,  Crockfords,  Newmarket 
for  ram,  born  in  Feb.,  bred  by  the  Exors.  of  the  late  Colonel  H.  McCalmont. 

1946  II.  (£5.)— F.  H.  Jennings,  Cockfield  HaU,  Bury  St.  Edmrmds. 

1937  III.  (£3.)— C.  R.  W.  ADEANE,  Babraham  Hall,  Cambridge. 

1945  IV.  (£2.)— Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  bt.,  GattonPark,  Surrey. 

1942  E.  N.  & H.  C. — Earl  Cadogan,  K.G.,  Culford  Hall,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Class  211. — Three  Southdown  Shearling  Rams,  bred  in  same  Flock. 

[8  entries,  none  absent.] 

1957  I.  (£10),  & 1958  II.  (£5.) — C.  R.  W.  ADEANE,  Babraham  Hall,  Cambridge. 

1961  III.  (£3.)— D.  H.  B.  McCalmont,  Crockfords,  Newmarket,  for  rams,  born  in  Feb., 
bred  by  the  Exors.  of  the  late  Colonel  H.  McCalmont. 

1963  E.  N.  & H.  C.— Sir  Julius  WERNHER,  Bt.,  Luton  Hoo,  Luton. 

Class  212. — Three  Southdown  Ram  Lambs.  [13  entries,  3 absent.] 

1972  I.  (£10.)— F.  H.  Jennings,  Cockfield  HaU,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

1971  II.  (£5.)— A.  C.  Hall,  Carlton  Grange,  Newmarket. 

1965  III.  (£3.)— H.M.  THE  KING,  Sandringham. 

1966  IV.  (£2.)— C.  R.  W.  ADEANE,  Babraham  Hall,  Cambridge. 

1973  R.  N.  & H.  C.— D.  H.  B.  McCalmont,  Crockfords,  Newmarket. 

Class  213. — Three  Southdown  Shearling  Ewes,  bred  in  same  Flock. 

[7  entries,  none  absent.] 

1977  I.  (£10,  & Champion.  3) — H.M.  The  King,  Sandringham. 

1983  II.  (£5.)— Sir  Julius  WERNHER,  Bt.,  Luton  Hoo.  Luton. 

1979  III.  (£3.)— Earl  Cadogan,  K.G.,  Culford  Hall,  Bury  St  Edmunds. 

1980  E.  N.  & H.  C.— Sir  Jeremiah  Colman.  bt.,  Gatton  Park,  Surrey. 


' Prizes  given  by  the  Southdown  Sheep  Society. 

2 Champion  Gold  Medal,  value  £10 10s.,  given  by  the  Southdown  Sheep  Society  for  the 
best  Ram  in  Classes  209  and  210. 

» Champion  Silver  Medal  given  by  the  Southdown  Sheep  Society  for  the  best  Pen  of 
Ewes  or  Ewe  Lambs  in  Classes  213  and  214. 
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[Unless  otlierwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  “ bred  by  exhibitor.”] 

Class  21^.— Three  Southdown  Ewe  Lambs.  [13  entries,  2 absent.] 

1984  I (i;lO,  & E.  N.  for  Champion  O.  & 1985  II.  (£5.)— H.M.  The  King,  Sandringham. 
1992  lil.  (^£3.)— D.  H.  B.  MCCALMONT,  Orockfords,  Newmarket. 

1991  IV.'  (i;2.)— F.  H.  JENNINGS,  Cockfleld  Hall,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

1989  E.  N.  & H.  C.— SIE  JEREMIAH  COLMAN,  Bt..  Gatton  Park.  Surrey. 

Hampsliire  Downs.^ 

Class  2\b.— Hampshire  Down  Two-Shear  Rams.  [8  entries,  none  absent.] 
2000  I.  (£10.)— JAMES  Flower,  Chilmark,  Salisbury,  for  Fleet  of  Foot  8279,  bred  by  the 
Marquis  of  Winchester,  Amport,  Andover. 

1999  II.  (£5.)— JAMES  Flower,  for  Farmer’s  Boy  8296. 

2004  III.  (£3.)— H.  C.  Stephens,  Cholderton,  Salisbury. 

1997  E.  N.  & H.  C.— Cary  Coles.  Manor  House,  Winterbourne  Stoke,  Salisbury,  for 
Stonehenge  No.  174. 

Class  21%.— Hampshire  Down  Shearling  Rams.  [10  entries,  none  absent.] 
2006  I (£10),  & 2007  II.  (£5.)— JAMES  FLOWER,  Chilmark.  Salisbury. 

2012  III.  (£3.)— THE  Hon.  Mrs.  PlEYDELL-BOUVERIE,  ColeshiU  House,  Highworth, 
Wilts,,  for  ColeshiU  No.  6 9109,  bred  by  the  late  Hon.  D.  Pleydell-Bouverie  ; 
s.  Chilton  No.  62  8468. 

2014  E.  N.  & H.  C.— H.  C.  STEPHENS,  Cholderton.  Salisbury. 

Class  217. — Special  Selling  (Auction)  Three  Shearling  Rams. 

[7  entries,  none  absent.] 

2016  I.  (£15.)— JAMBS  Flower,  Chilmark,  Salisbury. 

2020  II.  (£10.)— H.  C.  Stephens,  Cholderton,  Salisbury. 

2015  III.  (£5.)— CARY  Coles,  Manor  House.  Winterbourne  Stoke,  Salisbury,  for 
Stonehenge  Nos.  227  9168.  228  9179,  and  247  9188. 

2019  E.  N.  & H.  C.— The  Hon.  Mrs.  Pleydell-Bouverie,  ColeshiU  House,  High- 
worth,  Wilts. 

Class  218. — Hampshire  Down  Ram  Lamhs.  [18  entries,  none  absent.] 

20.31  I.  (£15.)— SIR  GEORGE  JUDD,  Cocum,  Barton  Stacey,  Hants. 

2022  II.  (£10.)— SAMUEL  J.  Blackwell,  Home  Farm,  Chipperfield,  King’s  Langley. 
2027  III.  (£7.)— JAMES  Flower,  Chilmark,  Salisbury. 

2038  IV.  (£5.)— H.  C.  STEPHENS,  Cholderton.  Salisbury. 

2036  V.  (£3.)— The  Hon.  Mrs.  Pleydell-Bouverie,  ColeshiU  House,  Highworth. 

2023  E.  N.  & H.  C.— Cary  Coles,  Manor  House,  Winterbourne  Stoke.  Salisbury. 

Class  219. — Three  Hamnshire  Down  Ram  Lambs.  [8  entries,  none  absent.] 

2047  I.  (£10,  & E.  N.  for  Champion.’)— H.  C.  Stephens.  Cholderton,  Salisbury. 

2042  II.  (£5.)— JAMES  Flower,  Chilmark,  Salisbury. 

2044  III.  (£3.)— Sir  George  Judd,  Cocum,  Barton  Stacey,  Hants. 

2040  E.  N.  & H.  C. — CARY  Coles,  Manor  House,  Winterbourne  Stoke,  Salisbury. 

Class  220. — Three  Hampshire  Down  Ram  Lambs  (^Novice'). 

[13  entries,  1 absent.] 

2055  I.  (£10,  & Special.’)— Donald  NicOLL.Burntwood,  Martyr  Worthy,  Winchester. 

2056  II.  (£5.) — JOHN  PAIN,  Borough  Farm,  Micheldever,  Hants. 

2053  III.  (£3.)— A.  C.  Hall.  Great  Eollright,  Chipping  Norton. 

2048  IV.  (£2.)— Samuel  J.  Blackwell,  The  Home  Farm,  Chipperfield,  King's  Langley. 
2058  E.  N.  & H.  C. — B.  J.  Waters,  Manor  Farm,  Stratford  Tony,  Salisbury. 

Class  221. — Three  Hampshire  Down  Shearling  Ewes, 
bred  in  same  Eloch.  [7  entries,  none  absent.] 

2062  1.  (£10),  & 2063  E.  N.  & H.  C. — James  Flower.  Chilmark,  Salisbury. 

2064  II.  (£5.) — Sir  George  Judd,  Cocum,  Barton  Stacey,  Hants. 

2()66  III.  (£3.)— Donald  Nicoll.  Burntwood,  Martyr  Worthy,  Winchester. 

Class  222. — Three  Hampshire  Down  Ewe  Lambs.  [7  entries,  none  absent.] 
2074  I.  (£10,  & Champion.’)— H.  C.  Stephens,  Cholderton,  Salisbury. 

2073  II.  (£5.)— The  Hon.  Mrs.  Pleydell-Bouverie,  ColeshiU  House,  Highworth. 

2070  III.  (£3.) — ^JAMEs  Flower,  Chilmark,  Salisbury. 

2068  E.  N.  & H.  C. — Cary  Coles.  Manor  House,  Winterbourne  Stoke.  Salisbury. 

1 Champion  Silver  Medal  given  by  the  Southdown  Sheep  Society  for  the  best  Pen  of 
Ewes  or  Ewe  Lambs  in  Classes  213  and  214. 

2 £106  towards  these  Prizes  were  given  by  the  Hampshire  Down  Sheep  Breeders’ 
Association. 

’ Champion  Prize  of  £10  given  by  the  Hampshire  Down  Sheep  Breeders’  Association 
for  the  best  Earn  Lamb,  Pen  of  Earn  Lambs  or  Ewe  Lambs  in  Classes  218,  219,  and  222. 

Special  Prize  of  £5  given  by  the  Hampshire  Down  Sheep  Breeders’  Association  for 
the  best  Pen  of  Ham  Lambs  or  Ewe  Lambs  in  Classes  220  and  223. 
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[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  helow  was  “ bred  by  exhibitor.”] 

Class  223. — Three  Hampshire  Down  Ewe  Lamhs  {Novice'). 

[12  entries,  1 absent.] 

2082  I.  (jClO,  & R.  N.  for  Special,  i)— John  Pain,  Borough  Farm,  Micheldever,  Hants. 

2086  II.  (£5.) — J.  G.  Williams,  Pendley  Slanor,  Tring,  Herts. 

2077  III.  (jC3.) — James  Goldsmith,  Blendworth,  Horndean,  Hants. 

2081  IV.  (£2.)— Donald  NICOLL,  Burntwood,  Martyr  Worthy,  Winchester. 

2084  E.  N.  & H.  C. — B.  J.  Waters,  Manor  Farm,  Stratford  Tony,  Salisbury, 

Suffolks. 

Class  224, — Suffolh  Two- Shear  Rams.'^  [4  entries.] 

2089  I.  (iClO),  & 2090  II.  (jCS.)— Herbert  E.  smith.  The  Grange,  Walton,  Ipswich. 

2087  III.  (i;3.)— R.  L.  Barclay,  Higham,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  for  Higham  Chief  1st  9793. 

2088  R.  N.  & H.  C. — S.  R.  Sherwood,  Playford,  Ipswich,  for  Playford  Royal  2nd  10106. 

Class  225. — Suffolk  Shearling  Rams.  [4  entries.] 

2094  I.  (.elOl,  & 2093  II.  (ilS.)— HERBERT  E.  SMITH,  The  Grange,  Walton,  Ipswich, 

2092  III.  (£3.)— S.  R.  Sherwood,  Playford,  Ipswich. 

2091  E.  N.  & H.  C.— The  RT.  Hon.  Sir  Ernest  Cassel,  G.C.M.G.,  Moulton  Paddocks, 
Newmarket. 

Class  226. — Suffolk  Ram  Lambs. [9  entries,  1 absent.] 

2100  I.  (£10.)— D.  Abbott  Green,  Fingringhoe  HaU,  Colchester. 

2102  II.  (£5),  & 2103  III.  (£3.)— Herbert  E.  Smith,  The  Grange,  Walton,  Ipswich. 

2095  E.  N.  & H.  C. — Robert  L.  Barclay,  Higham,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Class  227. — Three  Suffolk  Ram  Lambs.  [6  entries,  1 absent.] 

2109  I.  (£10.)— Herbert  E.  Smith,  The  Grange,  Walton,  Ipswich. 

2107  II.  (£5.)— D.  Abbott  Green,  Fingringhoe  Hall,  Colchester. 

2108  III.  (£3.)— S.  R.  SHERWOOD,  Playford,  Ipswich. 

2104  E.  N.  & H.  C.— Robert  L.  Barclay,  Higham,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Class  228. — Three  Suffolk  Shearling  Ewes,  bred  in  same  Flock.  [2  entries.] 

2110  I.  (£10.)— Robert  L.  Barclay,  Higham,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

2111 II.  (£5.)— The  RT.  Hon.  Sir  Ernest  Cassel,  G.C.M.G.,  Moulton  Paddocks 
Newmarket,  for  ewes,  bred  by  R.  L.  Barclay,  Higham,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Class  229. — Three  Suffolk  Ewe  Lambs.  [7  entries,  3 absent.] 

2116  I.  (£10.)— D.  Abbott  Green,  Fingringhoe  Hall,  Colchester. 

2118  II.  (£5.)— Herbert  E.  Smith,  The  Grange,  Walton,  Ipswich. 

2117  III.  (£3.)— S.  R.  Sherwood,  Playford,  Ipswich. 

2112  E.  N.  & H.  C.— THE  RT.  HoN.  Sir  ERNEST  CASSEL,  G.C.M.G.,  Moulton  Paddocks, 
Newmarket. 


Dorset  Horn.^ 

Class  230. — Dorset  Horn  Shearling  Rams,  dropped  after  November  1,  1907. 
[7  entries,  none  absent.] 

2123  I.  (£10.)— Sir  E.  a.  Hambro,  Milton  Abbey,  Blandford,  for  Delcombe  No.  58. 

2122  II.  (£5.1— W.  R.  FLOWER,  West  Stafford,  Dorchester,  for  Flower's  No.  207  2206. 

2124  III.  (£3.)— SIR  E.  A.  HAMBRO,  for  Delcombe  No.  59  2209. 

2125  E.  N.  & H.  C. — Frank.  J.  MERSON  & Son,  Farringdon,  North  Petherton,  Bridg- 
water. 

Class  231. — Three  Dorset  Horn  Ram  Lambs,  dropped  after  November  1,  1908. 
[6  entries,  none  absent.] 

2126  I.  (£10.)— JAMES  ATTRILL,  Waytes  Court,  Brighstone,  Isle  of  Wight. 

2128  II.  (£5.) — W.R.  Flower,  West  Stafford,  Dorchester,  for  Flower’s  Nos.  211  2255,  212 
2256,  and  213  2257. 

2127  III.  (£3.)— W.  R.  Flower,  for  Flower’s  Nos.  208  2252,  209  2253,  and  210  2254, 

2131  E.  N.  & H.  C. — Frank  J.  MERSON  & Son,  Farringdon,  North  Petherton. 

Class  232. — Three  Dorset  Horn  Shearling  Ewes,  bred  in  same  Flock,  dropped 
after  November  1,  1907.  [5  entries,  none  absent.] 

2135  I.  (£10),  & 2134  E.  N.  & H.  C.— Sir  E.  A.  Hambro,  Milton  Abbey,  Blandford. 

2133  II.  (£5),  & 2132  III.  (£3.)— W.  R.  FLOWER,  West  Stafford,  Dorchester. 


' Special  Prize  of  £5  given  by  the  Hampshire  Down  Sheep  Breeders’  Association  for 
the  best  Pen  of  Ram  Lambs  or  Ewe  Lambs  in  Classes  220  and  223. 

2 Prizes  given  by  the  Suffolk  Sheep  Society. 

* £30  towards  these  Prizes  were  given  by  the  Dorset  Horn  Sheep  Breeders’^Associa- 
tion. 
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[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  “bred  by  exhibitor.”] 

Class  233. — Three  Dorset  Horn  Ewe  Lambs,  dropped  after  November  1,  1908. 
[6  entries,  none  absent.] 

2138  I.  (jelO.)— W.  E.  Flower,  West  Stafford,  Dorchester. 

2137  II.  ("jes.)— James  Atteill,  Waytes  Court,  Brighstone,  Isle  of  Wight. 

2142  III.  (.£3.)— Frank  J.  MEESON  & Son,  Farringdon,  North  Petherton,  Bridgwater. 
2140  E.  N.  & H.  0.— Sir  E.  A.  HAMBRO,  Milton  Abbey,  Blandford. 

Class  234. — Three  Dorset  Horn  Ewe  Hoggets,  bred  in  same  Flock,  dropped  after 
November  1,  1907,  in  wool,  and  not  to  be  trimmed  after  Jamiary  1,  1909. 

[2  entries.] 

2143  I.  (£10.)— W.  R.  Flower,  West  Stafford,  Dorchester. 

2144  II.  (£5.)— Frank  j.  MERSON  & Son,  Farringdon,  North  Petherton,  Bridgwater. 


Ryelands.' 

Class  235. — Ryeland  Rams,  Two-Shear  and  upwards.  [4  entries.] 

2145  I.  (£10.)— W.  T.  BAENEBY,  Saltmarshe  Castle,  Bromyard,  for  Saltmarshe 
Combination,  born  March,  19()5. 

2147  II.  (£5.)— F.  E.  Gough,  The  Moor,  Bodenham,  Leominster,  for  White  Ether,  born 
March  23, 1907. 

2146  III.  (£3.)— Hugh  A.  Christy,  Llangoed  Castle,  Llyswen,  Brecon,  for  Wainmynich 
Captain,  horn  March  20, 1905,  bred  by  D.  J.  Thomas,  Wainmynich,  near  Brecon. 

2148  R.  N.  &H.  C.— Roger  Prosser,  Genfordd,  Talgarth,  Brecon. 

Class  236. — Ryeland  Shearling  Rams.  [3  entries.] 

2150  I.  (£10),  <fc  2149  II.  (£5.)— W.  T.  Barneby,  Saltmarshe  Castle,  Bromyard. 

2161  III.  (£3.)— F.  E.  (ioUGH,  The  Moor,  Bodenham,  Leominster. 

Class  237. — Three  Ryeland  Ram  Lambs.  [6  entries,  none  absent.] 

2155  I.  (£10.)— F.  E.  Gough,  The  Moor,  Bodenham,  Leominster. 

2152  II.  (£5),  & 2153  III.  (£3.)— W.  T.  BARNEBY,  Saltmarshe  Castle,  Bromyard. 

2154  E.  N.  & H.  C.— Hugh  a.  Christy,  Llangoed  Castle,  Llyswen,  Brecon. 

Class  238. — Three  Ryeland  Shearling  Ewes,  bred  in  same  Flock. 

[4  entries,  none  absent.] 

2157  I.  (£10.)— W.  T.  Barneby,  Saltmarshe  Castle,  Bromyard. 

2159  II.  (£5.)— Hugh  a.  Christy,  Llangoed  Castle,  Llyswen,  Brecon. 

2160  III.  (£3.) — F.  E.  Gough,  The  Moor,  Bodenham,  Leominster. 


Kerry  Hill  (Wales).^ 

Class  239. — Kerry  Hill  Rams,  Two-Shear  and  Upwards. 

[6  entries,  1 absent.] 

2161  I.  (£10.)— William  Aldeeson,  Glanmiheli,  Kerry,  Mont.,  for  Gwernygoe  Ensign 
1367,  bom  in  1905.  bred  by  John  Morris,  Gwernygoe,  Sarn,  Newtown,  Mont. 

2164  II.  (£5.) — Lawton  Moore,  Brampton  Brian,  for  Brampton  Grateful  1575,  born 
March,  1906. 

2166  III.  (£3.)— John  Morris,  Gwernygoe,  Sarn,  Newtown,  Mont.,  for  Winsbury  Beauty 
1822,  born  in  1906,  bred  by  T.  E.  Kinsey,  Winsbury,  Chirbury. 

2165  E.  N.  & H.  C.— Lawton  Moore,  for  Brampton  Handsome. 

Class  240. — Kerry  Hill  Shearling  Rams.  [8  entries,  1 absent.] 

2174  I.  (£10.) — John  Morris,  Gwernygoe,  Sarn,  Newtown,  Mont.,  for  Brogyntyn 
Claudius,  bred  by  Lord  Harlech,  Brogyntyn,  Oswestry. 

2168  II.  (£5.)— Lord  Harlech,  Brogyntjm,  Oswestry,  for  Brogyntyn  Cardinal. 

2172  III.  (£3.) — Lawton  Moore,  Brampton  Brian,  for  Brampton  Improver. 

2170  E.  N.  & H.  C.— Lawton  Moore,  for  Brampton  Imperialist. 

Class  241. — Three  Kerry  Hill  Shearling  Ewes,  bred  in  same  Flock. 

[6  entries,  none  absent.] 

2175  I.  (£10.)— John  an wyl.  Priest  Weston,  Chirbury,  Salop. 

2177  II.  (£5.)-LORD  Harlech,  Brogyntyn,  Oswestry. 

2178  III.  (£3.)— Lawton  Moore,  Brampton  Brian. 

2176  E.  N.  & H.  C. — W.  Bishop,  Posenhall,  Broseley,  Salop. 


I £28  towards  these  Prizes  were  given  by  the  Ryeland  Flock  Book  Society. 

’ £26  towards  these  Prizes  were  given  by  the  Kerry  Hill  (Wales)  Flock  Book  Society, 
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[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  “bred  by  exhibitor.’’] 

Class  242. — Three  Kerry  Hill  Ewe  Lamha.  [4  entries.] 

2183  I.  (jelO.) — T.  E.  Kinsey,  Winsbury.  Chirbury,  Salop. 

2184  11.  (£h.) — Col.  Thomas  wood,  Gwernyfed,  Three  Cocks,  Brecon. 

2182  III.  (jC3.)— Lord  Harlech,  Brogyntyn,  Oswestry. 

2181  E.  N.  & H.  C.— W.  Bishop,  Posenball,  Broseley,  Salop. 

Lincolns/ 

Class  243. — Lincoln  Two-Shear  Bams.  [5  entries,  1 absent.] 

2185  I.  (i;lO,  & R.  N.  for  Champion.  “)— Tom  Casswell.  Pointon,  Folkingham,  for 
Pointon  Revenge  10839. 

2189  11.  (jCS.)— F.  Miller,  La  Belen,  Clifton  Road,  Birkenhead,  for  Tariff  Reform  10990, 
bred  by  W.  S.  Fox,  Potter  Han  worth,  Lincoln. 

2188  in.  (jCS.)— F.  Miller,  for  ram,  bred  by  Charles  E.  Howard,  Nocton  Rise,  Lincoln. 

2186  E.  N.  & H.  C.— Robert  Dixon,  Barfl  House,  Brandesburton,  Hull. 

Class  244. — Lincoln  Shearling  Bams.  [12  entries,  none  absent.] 

2196  I.  (iTO,  & Champion’],  2197  II.  (£5),  & 2198  III.  U3.)-HENRT  Dudding,  Riby 
Grove,  Great  Grimsby. 

2190  E.  K.  & H.  C. — Tom  Casswell,  Pointon,  Folkingham. 

Class  245. — Five  Lincoln  Shearling  Bams,  hred  in  same  Flock. 

[7  entries,  1 absent.] 

2206  1.  (£15.)— Henry  Dudding,  Riby  Grove,  Great  Grimsby. 

2203  II.  (£10.)— S.  E.  DEAN  & Sons,  Dowsby  Hall, "Bourne. 

2202  III.  (£5.)— Tom  Casswell,  Pointon,  Folkingham. 

2208  E.  N.  & H.  C. — W.  B.  Swallow,  Wootton  Lawn,  Ulceby. 

Class  246. — Three  Lincoln  Bam  Lamhs.  [.5  entries,  none  absent.] 

2209  I.  (£10),  & 2210  II.  (£5.)— S.  E.  DEAN  & SONS,  Dowsby  Hall,  Bourne. 

2212  III.  (£3),  & 2213  E.  N.  & H.  C.— Henry  Dudding,  Riby  Grove,  Great  Grimsby. 

Class  247. — Three  Lincoln  Shearding  Ewes,  hred  in  same  Flock. 

[7  entries,  3 absent.] 

2219  I.  (£10.)— Charles  E.  Howard,  Nocton  Rise,  Lincoln. 

2218  II.  (£5.)— Henry  dudding,  Riby  Grove.  Great  Grimsby. 

2216  III.  (£3.)— S.  E.  Dean  & Sons,  Dowsby  Hall,  Bourne. 

2217  E.  N.  & H.  C.— Robert  Dixon,  Barfl  House,  Brandesburton,  Hull. 

Class  248. — Three  Lincoln  Ewe  Lamhs.  [5  entries,  2 absent.] 

2224  I.  (£10.)— Henry  Dudding,  Riby  Grove,  Great  Grimsby. 

2221  II.  (£5.)— S.  E.  Dean  & Sons,  Dowsby  Hall.  Bourne. 

2222  III.  (£3.)— Robert  Dixon,  Barfl  House,  Brandesburton.  Hull. 

Class  249. — Three  Lincoln  Yearling  Ewes,  in  wool.  [6  entries,  2 absent.] 

2228  I.  (£10.)— Henry  Dudding,  Riby  Grove,  Great  Grimsby. 

2229  II.  (£5.)— Charles  E.  Howard,  Nocton  Rise,  Lincoln. 

2231  III.  (£3.)— W.  B.  Swallow,  Wootton  Lawn,  Ulceby. 

2227  E.  N.  & H.  C.— S.  E.  DEAN  & SONS,  Dowsby  Hall,  Bourne. 

Leicesters/ 

Class  250. — Leicester  Shearling  Bams.  [8  entries,  none  absent.] 

2233  I.  (£10),  2235  II.  (£5),  & 2234  R.  N.  & H.  C.— George  Harrison,  Gainford  HaR 
Darlington. 

Class  251. — Three  Leicester  Bam  Lambs.  [3  entries.] 

2242  I.  (£10.)— J.  E.  & C.  H.  SiMPSON,  Pilmoor  House,  Hunmanby,  Yorks. 

2241  II.  (£5),  & 2240  E.  N.  & H.  C.— GEORGE  Harrison,  Gainford  Hall,  Darlington. 

Class  252. — Three  Leicester  Shearling  Ewes,  hred  in  same  Flock.  [3  entries.] 

2245  I.  (£10.)— J.  E.  & C.  H.  SIMPSON.  Pilmoor  House,  Hunmanby. 

2243  II.  (£5),  & 2244  E.  N.  k H.  C. — E.  F.  JORDAN,  Eastburn,  Driffield. 

Class  253. — Three  Leicester  Ewe  Lamhs.  [3  entries.] 

2248  I.  (£10),  & 2247  R.  N.  & H.  C. — J.  E.  & C.  H.  SiMPSON,  Pilmoor  House,  Hunmanby. 

2246  II.  (£5.)— George  Harrison,  Gainford  Hall,  Darlington. 

1 £66  towards  these  Prizes  were  given  by  the  Lincoln  Long-Wool  Sheep  Breeders’ 
Association. 

’ Piece  of  Plate,  value  £5,  given  by  the  Lincoln  Long-Wool  Sheep  Breeders’ 
Association  for  the  best  Ram  in  Classes  243  and  244. 

’ £15  towards  these  Prizes  were  given  by  the  Leicester  Sheep  Breeders’  Association. 
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[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  “bred  by  exhibitor.”] 

Border  Leicesters. 

Class  254. — Border  Leicester  Rams,  Two-Shear  and  upwards. 

[4  entries,  1 absent.] 

2249  I.  (i:i0,  & Champion.’)— The  Et.  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  M.P.,  Wbittingebame, 
Prestonkirk,  for  Gladiator  2303,  born  in  1907,  bred  by  A.  Cameron  & Sons,  Westside 
Farm,  Brechin. 

2252  II.  (£5.)  The  ScREMERSTON  Coal  Co.,  Ltd.,  Heathery  Tops,  Scremerston, 
Berwiok-on-Tweed,  for  Lord  Wooler  2104,  born  March,:  1906,  bred  by  William 
Robson,  Low  Hedgeley,  Northumberland. 

2250  R.  N.  & H.  C.— The  Et.  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  M.P. 

Class  255. — Border  Leicester  Shearling  Rams.  [5  entries,  none  absent.] 

2253  I.  (A'lO.)— The  Et.  Hon.  a.  j.  Balfour,  M.P.,  Wbittingebame.  Prestonkirk. 

2257  II.  (£5.)— The  Scremerston  Coal  Co.,  Ltd.,  Heathery  Tops,  Scremerston, 
Berwick-on -Tweed,  for  K 66. 

2255  R.  N.  & H.  C.— J.  Ernest  Kerr,  Harviestoun  Castle,  Dollar. 

Class  256. — Border  Leicester  Shearling  Ewes.  [6  entries,  none  absent.] 

2263  I.  (i^lO,  & R.  N.  for  Champion’),  & 2262  II.  (if5.)— THE  Scremerston  Coal  Co., 
Ltd.,  Heathery  Tops,  Scremerston,  Berwick-on-Tweed. 

2260  R.  N.  & H.  C. — J.  Ernest  Kerr,  Harviestoun  Castle,  Dollar. 

Wensleydales. 

Class  257. — Wetisleydale  Two-Shear  Rams.  [3  entries.] 

2266  I.  (.cio.“)— The  exohs.  of  the  late  Thomas  Willis,  Carperby,  Yorks.,  for 
Proud  Prince. 

2264  II.  (.£5.)— Lord  Henry  Bentinck,  Underley  Hall,  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  for  West- 
morland Blue  1300,  bred  by  William  Rhodes,  Lundbolme,  Kirkby  Lonsdale. 

2265  R.  N.  & H.  C.— RICHARD  Chester,  Low  Moor  Farm,  Ripon,  for  Bolton  Prince. 
Class  258. — Wetisleydale  Shearling  Rams.  [6  entries,  none  absent.] 

2271  I.  (iilO),  & 2270  III.  (^3.^)— The  exors.  of  the  late  Thomas  Willis,  Carperby. 

2267  II.  (jCS.)— Lord  Henry  Bentinck,  Underley  Hall,  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  for  Blue  Spot. 

2268  R.  N.  & H.  C.— Lord  Henry  Bentinck,  for  Prince. 

Class  259. — Three  Wensleydale  Shearling  Ewes,  bred  in  same  Flooh. 

[4  entries.] 

2273  I.  (iilO),  & 2274  III.  (i;3.»)— LORD  HENRY  BENTINCK,  Underley  Hall,  Kirkby 
Lonsdale. 

2275  II.  (.C5),  & 2276  R.  N.  & H.  C.— The  Exors.  of  the  Late  Thomas  Willis, 
Carperby,  Yorks. 


Kent  or  Romney  Marsh.^ 

Class  260. — Kent  or  Romney  Marsh  Two-Shear  Rams. 

[8  entries,  1 absent.] 

2281  I.  (iilO,  & R.  N.  for  Champion.®)— J.  Banbury  Palmer,  New  Shelve  Manor. 
Lenham,  Kent,  for  ram,  bred  by  E.  Buley,  Woodnesborough,  Dover. 

2282  II.  (£5),  & 2283  R.  N.  & H.  C.— J.  Egerton  Quested,  The  Firs,  Cheriton,  Kent. 
2280  III.  (A'3.)— William  Millen,  Syndale  Valley,  Faversham. 

Class  261. — Kent  or  Romney  Marsh  Shearling  Rams. 

[23  entries,  none  absent.] 

2297  I.  (iriO,  & Champion®),  2296  II.  (.£5),  2295  III.  (£3),  & 2294  IV.  (.£2.)- Charles 
File,  Elham,  Canterbury. 

305  R.  N.  & H.  C.— J.  Banbury  Palmer,  New  Shelve  Manor,  Lenham,  Kent. 


’ Perpetual  Challenge  Cup,  value  Sixty  Guineas,  given  by  the  Society  of  Border 
Leicester  Sheep  Breeders,  for  the  best  Ram  or  Ewe  in  Classes  254-256. 

2 First  Prize  given  by  the  Wensleydale  Blue-faced  Sheep  Breeders’  Association. 

® Third  Prize  given  jointly  by  the  Wensleydale  Blue-faced  Sheep  Breeders’  Associa- 
tion and  the  Wensleydale  Sheep  Breeders’  Association. 

* £48  towards  these  Prizes  were  given  by  the  Kent  or  Romney  Marsh  Sheep 
Breeders’  Association. 

® Champion  Prize  of  £10  10s.  given  by  the  Kent  or  Romney  Marsh  Sheep  Breeders’ 
Association  for  the  best  Ram  in  Classes  260  and  261. 
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[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  “bred  by  exhibitor.”] 

Class  262. — Five  Kent  or  Romney  Marsh  Shearling  Lambs,  bred  in  same  Floch. 
[8  entries,  1 absent.] 

2313  I.  William  Millbn,  Syndale  Valley,  Faversham. 

2310  11.  (iClO.) — Charles  File,  Elham,  Canterbury. 

2308  III.  (£5.)— The  EXORS.  op  the  late  E.  ASCHERSON.Pett  Farm.  Charing,  Ashford. 
231.5  R.  N.  & H.  C. — J.  Banbury  Palmer,  New  Shelve  Manor,  Lenbam,  Kent. 

Class  263. — Three  Kent  or  Romney  Marsh  Ram  Lambs. 

[1.5  entries,  3 absent.] 

2324  I.  (^CIO.) — William  MILLEN.  Syndale  Valley,  Faversham. 

2326  II.  (jCS.) — J.  Banbury  Palmer,  New  Shelve  Manor,  Lenham,  Kent. 

2327  III.  (A'3.)— J.  EgeRTON  Quested,  The  Firs,  Cheriton,  Kent. 

2317  IV.  (^£2.)— W.  M.  CAZALET,  Fairlawn,  Tonbridge. 

2320  E.  N.  & H.  C.— Charles  File,  Elham,  Canterbury. 

Class  264. — Three  Kent  or  Romney  Marsh  Shearling  Ewes,  bred  in  same  Flock. 
[11  entries,  1 absent.] 

2336  I.  (Alio.) — William  Millen.  Syndale  Valley,  Faversham. 

2338  11.  (A5.)— J.  Banbury  Palmer,  New  Shelve  Manor,  Lenham,  Kent. 

2337  III.  (A3.)— Frederick  NeAME,  Macknade,  Faversham. 

2339  E.  N.  & H.  C.— J.  Egerton  Quested,  The  Firs,  Cheriton,  Kent. 

Class  265. — Three  Kent  or  Romney  Marsh  Ewe  Lambs. 

[14  entries,  3 absent.] 

2351  I,  (AlO.)— J.  Banbury  Palmer,  New  Shelve  Manor,  Lenham,  Kent. 

2350  II.  (A5.) — Frederick  NeAME,  Macknade,  Faversham. 

2352  III.  (A3.)— J.  Egerton  Quested,  The  Firs,  Cheriton,  Kent. 

2349  IV.  (A2.)— William  Millen,  Syndale  Valley,  Faversham. 

2343  E.  N.  & H.  C. — W.  M.  Cazalet,  Fairlawn,  Tonbridge. 


Cotswolds.* 

Class  266. — Cotswold  Rams,  Two- Shear  and  upwards. 

[7  entries,  none  absent.] 

2357  I.  (AlO),  & 2358  III.  (A3.)— W.  T.  Garnb  & SON,  Aldsworth,  Northleach. 

2359  II.  (A5),  & 2360  E.  N.  & H.  C.— William  Houlton,  Broadfleld  Farm,  Northleach. 

Class  267. — Cotswold  Shearling  Rams.  [10  entries,  2 absent.] 

2365  I.  (AlO,  & Champion^),  2366  II.  (A5,  & E.  N.  for  Champion’),  * 2307  E.  N.  & H.  C.— 
W.  T.  GARNE  & Son,  Aldsworth,  Northleach. 

2368  III.  (A3.)— William  Houlton,  Broadfleld  Farm,  Northleach. 

Class  268. — Cotswold  Shearling  Rams  {Novice).  [2  entries.] 

2373  I.  (A5),  & 2374  II.  (A3.) — SAMUEL  WALKER,  Hawling,  Andoversford,  Glos. 

Class  269. — Three  Cotswold  Ram  Lambs.  [7  entries,  2 absent.] 

2377  I.  (AlO),  & 2378  II.  (A5.)— W.  T.  GARNE  & SON,  Aldsworth,  Northleach. 

2379  III.  (A3.1— William  Houlton,  Broadfleld  Farm,  Northleach. 

2380  E.  N.  & H.  C. — Russell  SWANWICK,  Royal  Agricultural  College  Farm, 
Cirencester. 

Class  270. — Three  Cotswold  Ram  Lambs  {Novice).  [1  entry.] 

2382  I.  (A5.)— Maddy  & Newman,  Cold  Aston,  Cheltenham. 

Class  271. — Three  Cotswold  Shearling  Ewes,  bred  in  same  Flock. 

[8  entries,  3 absent.] 

2385  I.  (AlO.) — W.  T,  GARNE  & SON,  Aldsworth,  Northleach. 

2387  II.  (A5),  & 2388  E.  N.  & H.  C.— WILLIAM  HOULTON,  Broadfleld  Farm,  Northleach. 
2389  III,  (A3.)— Russell  SWANWICK,  Royal  Agricultural  College  Farm,  Cirencester. 

Class  272. — Three  Cotsivold  Shearling  Ewes  {Novice),  bred  in  same  Flock. 

[5  entries,  none  absent.] 

2393  I.  (A5),  & 2394  II.  (A3.)— JOHN  P.  WAKEFIELD,  Signett  Hill,  Burford,  Oxon. 

2391  III.  (A2),  & 2392  E.  N.  & H.  C.— Maddy  & NEWMAN,  Cold  Aston,  Cheltenham. 


1 £64  towards  these  Prizes  were  given  by  the  Cotswold  Sheep  Society. 

’ Champion  Prize  of  £10  10s.  given  by  the  Cotswold  Sheep  Society  for  the  best  Ram 
in  Classes  266-268. 
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[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  “ bred  by  exhibitor."] 

Class  273. — Three  Cotswuld  Ewe  Lambs.  [7  entries,  2 absent.] 

2398  I.  (£10),  & 2399  II.  (£5.)— W.  T.  GARNB  & SON,  Aldsworth,  Nortbleach. 

2400  III.  (£3.)— William  HouLTON,  Broadtleld  Farm,  Northleacli. 

2401  R.  N.  & H.  O.—RusSELLSWANWICK.RoyalAgricuIturalCollegeFarm,  Cirencester. 

Class  274. — Three  Cotswold  Ewe  Lambs  (^Novice').  [2  entries.] 

2403  I.  (£5),  & 2404  II.  (£3.)— Maddy  & NEWMAN,  Cold  Aston,  Cheltenham. 

Class  275. — Ten  Cotswold  Breeding  Ewes,  having  each  reared  a lamb  in  1909. 
[3  entries,  1 absent.] 

2406  I.  (£10.)— William  HoULTON,  Broadfleld  Farm,  Nortbleach. 

2407  II.  (£6.)— Russell  SWANWICK,  Royal  Agricultural  College  Farm,  Cirencester. 

Devon  Long-Wool.' 

Class  276. — Devon  Long-Wool  Rams,  Two-Shear  and  upwards. 

[5  entries,  none  absent.] 

2411  I.  (£10.)— J.  U.  Huxtable,  Overton,  Bishops  Tawton,  Barnstaple,  for  ram,  born 
March  3,  1907. 

2412  II.  (£5.)— Feederick  White,  Torweston,  Williton,  Somerset,  for  ram,  born  Feb., 
1907. 

2410  III.  (£3.)— R.  DONNE  Hancock,  Blakes  House,  Halse,  Taunton,  for  Crazelowman 
Favourite,  born  Feb.  10, 1907,  bred  by  Robert  Cook,  Crazelowman,  Tiverton. 

2408  E.  N.  & H.  C.— Robert  Cook,  Crazelowman,  Tiverton. 

Class  277. — Devon  Long-Wool  Shearling  Rams.  [7  entries,  1 absent.] 

2418  I.  (£10),  2417  II.  (£5),  & 2419  E.  N.  & H.  C.— FREDERICK  WHITE,  Torweston, 
Williton,  Somerset. 

2415  III.  (£3.)— Robert  Cook,  Crazelowman,  Tiverton. 

Class  278. — Three  Devon  Long-Wool  Shearling  Ewes,  bred  in  same  Flock. 

[3  entries.] 

2421  I.  (£10),  & 2422  III.  (£3.)— FREDERICK  WHITE,  Torweston,  Williton,  Somerset. 
2420  II.  (£5),  & 2420a  E.  N.  & H.  C.— ROBERT  Cook,  Crazelowman,  Tiverton. 

South  Devons.^ 

Class  279. — South  Devon  Two-Shear  Rams.  [5  entries,  none  absent.] 

2426  I.  (£10.) — John  Stooke,-  Sherford,  Brixton,  Plymouth. 

2425  II.  (£5.)— Edward  stooke,  Coleridge,  Kingsbridge,  Devon. 

2423  R.  N.  & H.  C. — John  Henry  Cornish,  Lower  Torr,  Fast  Allington,  Devon,  for 
Fair  weathers  No.  12  of  1907. 

Class  280. — South  Devon  Shearling  Rams.  [21  entries,  1 absent.] 

2446  I.  (£10),  & 2447  E.  N.  & H.  C.— F.  J.  WiNTLE,  Keynedon  Barton,  Kingsbridge. 
2441  II.  (£5.) — Edward  Stooke,  Coleridge,  Kingsbridge. 

2433  III.  (£3.) — John  S.  HALLETT,  Sherford,  Brixton,  Plymouth. 

2444  IV.  (£2. ) — R.  B.  TRANT,  Tregrill,  Menbeniot,  Cornw'all. 

Class  281. — Three  South  Devon  Ram  Lambs.  [3  entries.] 

2449  I.  (£10.)— John  S.  HALLETT,  Sherford,  Brixton,  Plymouth. 

2450  II.  (£5.)— John  Stooke,  Sherford,  Brixton,  Plymouth. 

2451  E.  N.  & H.  C.— R.  B.  TRANT,  TregriU,  Menbeniot,  Cornwall. 

Class  282.— V’Aree  South  Devon  Shearling  Ewes,  bred  in  same  Flock. 

[5  entries,  none  absent.] 

2456  I.  (£10.)— John  Stooke,  Sherford,  Brixton,  Plymouth. 

2452  II.  (£5.)— William  bastard,  Coltsoombe,  Slapton,  Kingsbridge,  Devon. 

2453  R.  N.  & H.  C.— PHILIP  George  Brown,  Tremadart  Barton,  Duloe,  Cornwall. 

Class  283. — Three  South  Devon  Ewe  Lambs.  [3  entries.] 

2458  I.  (£10.)— John  Stooke,  Sherford,  Brixton,  Plymouth. 

2459  II.  (£5.)— R.  B.  TRANT,  Tregrill,  Menbeniot,  Cornwall. 

2457  E.  N.  & H.  C. — William  Bastard,  Coltscombe,  Slapton,  Kingsbridge,  Devon. 

r £18  towards  these  Prizes  were  given  by  the  Devon  Long-Woolled  Sheep  Breeders’ 
Society. 

2 £30  towards  these  Prizes  were  given  by  the  South  Devon  Flock  Book 
Association. 
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[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  helow  was  “tiired  hy  exhibitor.”] 

Dartmoors.' 

Class  284. — Dartmoor  Rams,  Two-Shear  and  upwards.  [3  entries.] 

2462  I.  (iClO.)— William  WOTTON.  Fardle  Barton,  Ivyhridge,  for  ram,  horn  Feb.  27, 
1907,  bred  by  E.  P.  Northey,  Higher  Bowden,  Okeliampton. 

2461  II.  (£5.)-J.  R.  T.  KiNGWELL,  Great  Aish,  South  Brent,  Devon,  for  Importance, 
born  March,  1907.  bred  by  John  Lintern,  Bridgestow,  Devon. 

2460  III.  (jfS.)— Joseph  ball,  Bowerland,  Okehampton,  for  ram,  horn  March,  1906, 
bred  by  K.  Toop,  Place  Barton,  Buckland,  Devon. 

Class  285. — Dartmoor  Shearling  Rams.  [5  entries,  1 absent.] 

2465  I.  (,Cl(l)— R.  S.  LuscomBE,  Windorne,  Cornwood,  Devon. 

2463  II.  (£5),  & 2464  R.  N.  & H.  C. — J.  R.  T.  KingWELL,  Great  Aish,  South  Brent. 

2466  III.  (.£3.) — J.  OSCAK  MdNTZ,  Heathcot,  Yelverton,  Devon. 

Class  286. — Three  Dartmoor  Shearling  Ewes,  hred  in  same  Flock. 

[3  entries.] 

2469  I.  (£10),  & 2468  III.  (£3.)— JOHN  R.  T.  KINGWELL,  Great  Aish,  South  Brent,  Devon. 

2470  II.  (£5.) — WILLIAM  ROWSE,  Okehampton,  Devon. 

Exmoors.^ 

Class  287. — Exmoor  Rams,  Two-Shear  and  upwards.  [6  entries,  1 absent.] 
2475  I.  (£10.)— D.  J.  Tapp,  Highercomhe,  Dulverton,  for  ram,  horn  Feb.,  1906,  bred  hy 
Capt.  C.  B.  St.  Mildmay,  Hollam,  Dulverton. 

2473  II.  (£5.)— T.  C.  Pearse,  Leigh,  Dulverton,  for  ram,  born  March,  1906,  bred  by 
John  H.  Pring,  Withycombe,  Winsl'ord,  Dulverton. 

2474  III.  (£3.)— D.  N.  PURCHASE,  Bowchurch,  Molland,  South  Molton,  for  Bowchurch 
No.  7,  horn  March  1,  1907. 

2471  E.  N.  &.  H.  C. — William  Lethbridge,  Wood,  Okehampton,  for  Wood  Briar. 

Class  288. — Exmoor  Shearling  Rams.  [9  entries,  1 absent.] 

2 82  I.  (£10.)— Percy  Smyth,  Broford,  Dulverton,  for  Broford  Mystery. 

2477  II.  (£5.)— William  Lethbridge,  Wood,  Okehampton,  Devon. 

2483  III.  (£3.) — D.  J.  TAPP,  Highercomhe,  Dulverton. 

2479  E.  N.  & H.  C. — T.  C.  PEARSE,  Leigh,  Dulverton. 

Class  289. — Three  Exmoor  Shearling  Ewes,  hred  in  same  Flock. 

[7  entries,  none  absent.] 

2486  I.  (£10.)— William  Lethbridge,  Wood,  Okehampton,  Devon. 

2488  ll.  (£5.)— T.  LOVELACE,  Bratton  Court,  Minehead,  Somerset. 

2490  III.  (£3.)— Richard  R.  ROTHWELL,  Morebath  Manor,  Bampton,  Devon. 

2492  E.  N.  & H.  C.— Allan  C.  Young,  Watergate  House,  Bulford,  Wilts. 

Olieviots.® 

Class  290. — Cheviot  Rams,  Two- Shear  and  upwards. 

[5  entries,  1 absent.] 

2497  I.  (£10),  & 2496  E.  N.  & H.  C.— JOHN  ROBSON,  Newton,  Bellingham,  for  rams,  born 
April.  1907. 

2493  II.  (£5.)— Jacob  Robson,  By  mess,  Otterburn,  for  ram,  born  April,  1907. 

Class  291. — Cheviot  Shearling  Rams.  [6  entries,  none  absent.] 

2502  I.  (£10.)— John  Robson,  Newton,  Bellingham. 

2498  II.  (£5.)— John  T.  Dodd,  Riccarton,  Newcastleton,  Roxburghshire. 

2500  E.  N.  & H.  C.— Jacob  Robson.  Byrness,  Otterburn. 

Class  292. — Cheviot  Shearling  Ewes.  [4  entries,  none  absent.] 

2503  I.  (£10),  & 2504  E.  N.  & H.  C.— JACOB  ROBSON,  Byrness,  Otterburn. 

2506  II.  (£5.)— JOHN  Robson,  Millknowe,  Duns. 

Lonks. 

Class  293. — Lonk  Rams,  Shearling  and  upwards.  [5  entries,  none  absent.] 
2509  I.  (£10.)— David  Hague,  Copy  Nook,  near  Clitheroe,  for  Copy  Nook  Specimen, 
born  March  24, 1908. 

^ £18  towards  these  Prizes  were  given  by  Breeders  of  Dartmoor  Sheep. 

2 £18  towards  these  Prizes  were  given  by  the  Exmoor  Horn  Sheep  Breeders’  Society. 

3 £15  towards  these  Prizes  were  given  by  the  Cheviot  Sheep  Society. 

£15  towards  these  Prizes  were  given  by  the  Lonk  Sheep  Breeders’  Association. 
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[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  “ bred  by  exhibitor.”] 

2508  II.  (jOS.)— John  Blackburn,  227  Barkerhouse  Road,  Nelson,  for  Model,  born 
April  3,  1908. 

2511  R.  N.  & H.  C.— Edward  Smith,  Summerhouse  Farm,  Cowling,  Keighley,  for 
Jimmy. 

Class  294. — Lonlt,  Ram  Lambs.  [3  entries,  none  absent,] 

2513  I.  (jCIO.)-— David  Hague,  Copy  Nook,  near  Clitheroe,  for  Copy  Nook  King. 

2512  II.  (jC5.)— John  Blackburn,  227  Barkerhouse  Road,  Nelson,  Lancs, 

Class  295. — Three  Lonh  Shearling  Ewes,  bred  in  same  Flock.  [2  entries.] 

2515  I.  (gClO.l— David  Hague,  Copy  Nook,  near  Clitheroe, 

2516  II.  (je5.)— EDWARD  SMITH.  Summerhouse  Farm,  Cowling,  Keighley,  for 
Princess,  Primrose,  and  Pansy. 


Herdwicks.^ 

Class  296. — Herdwick  Rams,  Shearling  and  upwards. 

[5  entries,  none  absent.] 

2520  I.  (jCIO.')— James  Todd,  Rougholme,  Waberthwaite,  Cumberland,  for  Dyke  Not, 
born  April  6, 1905. 

2517  II.  C.  Howard,  Greystoke  Castle,  Penrith,  for  ram,  born  April  5,  1907. 

2518  E.  N.  & H.  C. — The  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  Whitehaven  Castle  Estate,  Cumberland 
for  Hardknot. 

Class  297. — Three  Herdwick  Shearling  Ewes,  bred  in  same  Flock. 

[4  entries,  1 absent.] 

2525  I.  (jCIO),  & 2524  II.  (jCS.I— JAMES  TODD,  Rougholme,  Waberthwaite,  Cumberland. 
2522  R.  N.  & H.  C. — H.  C.  HOWARD,  Greystoke  Castle,  Penrith. 

Welsh.  Mountain. 

Class  298. — Welsh  Mountain  Rams,  Shearling  and  upwards. 

[4  entries,  none  absent.] 

2527  I.  (jCIO.)— Owen  Price,  Nantyrharn,  Cray,  Brecon,  for  Twm,  born  March,  1907. 

2528  II.  (£5.1— The  University  College  of  north  Wales,  Madryn,  Aber,  Bangor, 
for  Madryn  Majestic,  born  March,  1907. 

2529  R.  N.  & H.  C.— MRS.  W.  E.  Wynne-Finch,  Voelas,  Bettwsycoed,  North  Wales,  for 
Voelas  Madryn. 

Class  299. — Three  Welsh  Mountain  Shearling  Ewes,  bred  in  same  Flock. 

[6  entries,  1 absent.] 

2533  I.  (£10.1— The  University  college  of  North  Wales,  Madryn,  Aber,  Bangor. 
2532  II.  (£5.)— OWEN  Price,  Nantyrharn,  Cray,  Brecon,  for  Shan,  Gwen,  and  Peggy. 

2530  E.  N.  & H.  C. — W,  CONWY  Bell,  Brynylfynon,  Rhuddlan,  Flintshire, 

Black-faced  Mountain. 

Class  300. — Black-faced  Mountain  Rams,  Shearling  and  upwards. 

[8  entries,  none  absent.] 

2541  I.  (£10.) — JOHN  Robson,  Mayshiel,  Duns,  for  Sir  Matthew,  born  April,  1906,  bred 
by  M.  G,  Hamilton,  Woolf ords,  Cobbingham. 

2540  II.  (£5.) — Octavius  Monkhousb,  CowshiU,  Wearhead,  Co.  Durham,  for  ram 
bom  April  10, 1908,  bred  by  M.  G.  Hamilton,  Woolfords,  Cobbingham. 

2542  E.  N.  & H.  C. — JOHN  ROBSON,  Newton,  Bellingham,  Northumberland. 

Class  301. — Black-faced  Mountain  Shearling  Ewe's. 

[4  entries,  none  absent.] 

2546  I.  (£10.) — John  Robson,  Newton,  Bellingham,  Northumberland. 

2545  II.  (£5.)— OCTAVIUS  MONKHOUSE,  Oowshill,  Wearhead,  for  Sweetness,  bred  by 
James  Calder,  Ledlanet,  Milnathort. 

2547  E.  N.  & H.  C.— JOHN  ROBSON,  JUN.,  Lynegar,  Watten,  Caithness. 


I £10  towards  these  Prizes  were  given  by  Breeders  of  Herdwick  Sheep. 
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[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  “bred  by  exhibitor.”] 


PIGS. 

Larg-e  White  Breed. 

Class  302. — Large  White  Boars,  farroiued  in  1906,  1906,  or  1907. 

[12  entries,  3 absent.] 

2651  I.  [jCIO.)— The  Eael  of  Ellesmere.  Wor.sley  Hall.  Manchester,  for  Samson  of 
Worsley  10095,  born  Jan.  15,  1905,  bred  by  W.  E.  Measures,  Tallington,  Stamford  ; s. 
Euddington  Eight  Stamp  8717,  d.  Tallington  Lady  17488  ht/  Bottesford  Turk  7601. 

25.59  II.  (jES.)— Alfred  W.  white,  Hillegom,  Spalding,  for  Turk  of  Spalding  10147.  born 
Jan.  20,  1906,  bred  by  W.  E.  Measures,  Tallington  ; s.  Euddington  Eight  Stamp. 
8717,  d.  Peterboro’  Carnation  16014  by  Shitterton  Turk  7937. 

2650  III.  (£3.)— The  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  for  Worsley  Turk  4tli  11217,  born  Jan.  1, 
1907  ; s.  Bottesford  Worsley  9015,  d.  Molly  of  Worsley  19122  by  Euddington  Eclipse. 
2557  IV.  (je2.)— Charles  Spencer,  Holywell  Manor,  St.  Ives,  Hunts.,  for  Holywell  Day 
Boy  2nd  10865,  born  August  29, 1906,  bred  by  S.  Spencer  & Son,  Holywell  Manor  ; s. 
Holywell  Czech  8607,  d.  Holywell  Day  Girl  16794  by  Holywell  John  Day  6409. 

2552  E.  N.  & H.  C.-SiR  Gilbert  Greenall,  Bt.,  Walton  Hall,  Warrington,  for  Walton 
King  8th. 

Class  303. — Large  White  Boars,  farroiued  in  1908.*  [11  entries,  none  ab, sent.] 

2562  I.  (iilO,  & Champion. 2)— THE  EARL  of  Ellesmere,  Worsley  Hall,  Manchester,  for 
Worsley  Roger  35th  12009,  born  Jan.  2 ; s.  Eoger  7203,  d.  Bottesford  Empress  3rd  16714 
by  Borrowfleld  Eingleader  20th  6291. 

2570  II.  (jC5.)— Alfred  W.  White,  Hillegom,  Spalding,  for  President  11861,  born  Jan. 
8,  bred  by  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  Worsley  Hall,  Manchester  ; s.  Barkwith  Joe  6895, 
d.  Worsley  Hawthorn  7th  14900  by  Euddington  Lad  2nd  .5597. 

2563  III.  (£3.)— THE  EARL  OF  Ellbsmere,  for  Worsley  Samson  12th  12019,  born  March 
17  : s.  Samson  of  Worsley  10095,  d.  Buttercup  of  Worsley  18260  by  Nottingham  Lad. 

2566  R.  N.  & H.  C.— W.  E.  MEASURES,  Tallington,  Stamford,  for  Tallington  Choice. 

Class  304. — Large  117(i/e  Boars,  farrowed  in  WOi).  [27  entries,  none  absent.] 
2.577  I.  (£10.)— The  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  Worsley  Hall,  Manchester,  for  boar,  born 
Jan.  1 ; s.  Worsley  Monarch  25th  11193,  d.  Miss  Russell  Walker  by  Holywell  Bourne. 
2584  II.  (£5.1— The  Earl  of  IXLESMERE,  for  boar,  born  Ja.n.  8 ; s.  Worsley  Turk  4th 
11213,  d.  Bottesford  Marshington  Queen  18128  by  Bottesford  Artliur  8487. 

2593  III.  (£3.)— W.  H.  A E.  WHERRY,  Bourne,  for  Bourne  Gold  Mint,  born  Jan.  1 ; *. 

Bourne  Gold  Block  11535,  d.  Bourne  Dainty  18148  by  bourne  Chief  7(303. 

2575  IV.  (£2.) — Daniel  E.  Datbell,  Bottesford,  Nottingham,  for  hoar,  born  Jan.  6 ; s. 
Euddington  Eclipse  of  Bottesford  10081,  d.  Bottesford  Daisy  Bell  7th  18118  by  Wissett 
Young  Euddington  Champion  8077. 

2583  R.  N.  & H.  C.— The  Earl  of  Ellesmere. 

Class  305. — Large  White  Breeding  Sows,  farroiued  in  1905,  1906,  or  1907. 

[9  entries,  none  absent.] 

2598  I.  (£10,  & R.  N.  for  Champion. 2)— The  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  Worsley  Hall,  Man- 
chester, for  Bottesford  Marchington  Queen  18128,  born  Jan.  9, 1906,  farrowed  Jan.  8, 
bred  by  Daniel  E.  Daybell,  Bottesford,  Nottingham  ; s.  Bottesford  Arthur  8487,  d. 
Scarsdale  Jewel  4th  14528  by  Scarsdale  King  Edward  7223. 

2599  II.  (£5.)— The  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  for  Model  of  Worsley,  born  July  1.  1906, 
farrowed  Jan.  .3,  bred  by  E.  Brown,  Model  Farm,  Newark  ; s,  Borrowfleld  Eclipse 
5427,  d.  Model  Queen  of  Worsley  21202  by  Colston  Lad  2nd  6989, 

2606  III.  (£3.)— Alfred  W.  White,  Hillegom,  Spalding,  for  Sowerby  Superb  2nd  21646, 
bom  Jan.  5,  1906,  farrowed  Jan.  1,  bred  by  R.  Stuart,  Brook  Vale.  Sowerby,  Garstang; 
8.  Shard  Roger  2nd  8727,  d.  Sowerby  Superb  21044  by  Sowerby  Emperor  7245. 

2600  R.  N.  & H.  C.— The  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  for  Model  Queen  3rd. 

Class  306. — Large  White  Sows,  farrowed  in  1908.  [15  entries,  none  absent.] 

2621  I.  (£10.) — Alfred  W.  White,  Hillegom.  Spalding,  for  Madam  A 23046,  born  Jan.  11, 
bred  by  .Tames  Lane,  Pode-Hole,  West  Pinchbeck,  Spalding  ; s.  Turk  of  Spalding 
10147,  d.  Spalding  Madam  216.58  by  Peterboro'  Arthur  9233. 

2610  II.  (£5.)— The  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  Worsley  Hall,  M.mchester,  for  Worsley 
Empress  16th  23804,  born  Jan.  2 ; s.  Roger  7203,  d.  Bottesford  Empress  3rd  16714  by 
Borrowfleld  Ringleader  20tb  6291. 

2609  III.  (£3.)— The  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  for  Empress  of  Worsley  22774,  born  Jan, 
3.  bred  by  D.  R.  Daybell.  Bottesford.  Nottingham  : s.  Worsley  Roger  16th  10231,  d. 
Bottesford  Empress  6th  20496  by  Euddington  Roger  of  Bottesford  10083.  ' 


1 Prizes  given  by  the  NationalPig  Breeders’ Association. 

1 Champion  Gold  Medal,  value  £5  5s.,  given  by  the  National  Pig  Breeders'  Association 
for  the  best  Boar  or  Sow  in  Classes  302-306. 
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[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  “ bred  by  exhibitor.”] 

2616  IV.  (i:2.)— R.  Millington  Knowles,  Colston  Bassett  Hall,  Bingham,  Notts.,  for 
Colston  Lass  TOrd  2261G,  born  Jan.  2 ; s.  Chilton’s  Choice  9655,  d.  Colston  Lass  15th  15566 
by  Vanguard  7261. 

2617  E.  N.  & H.  C.— R.  Millington  Knowles,  for  Colston  Lass  76th, 

Class  307. — Three  Large  White  Sows,  farrowed,  in  1909. 

[10  entries,  1 absent.] 

2624  I.  (iClO),  & 2625  II.  (i;5.1-THE  Earl  OP  ELLESMERE,  Worsley  Hall,  Manchester, 
for  sows,  born  Jan.  2 ; s.  Emperor  of  Worsley  10791,  d.  Worsley^  Hawthorn  23rd  21846 
by  Worsley  Roger  8827. 

2630  III.  (jCS.)— w.  H.  & E.  Wherry,  Bourne,  for  sows,  born  Jan.  1 ; s.  Bourne  Gold 
Block  11535,  d.  Bourne  Dainty  18148  by  Bourne  Chief  7603. 

2626  R.  N.  & H.  C.— The  EARL  OF  Ellesmere. 


Middle  White  Breed. 

Class  308. — Middle  White  Boars,  farrowed  in  1905,  1906,  or  1907. 

[5  entries,  1 absent.] 

2634  I.  (£10,  & Champion.!)— Leopold  C.  Paget,  Harewood,  Leeds,  for  Wharfedale 
Reveller  11329,  born  Jan.  9,  1907 ; s.  Wharfedale  Happy  Lad  9467,  d.  Wharfedale, 
Barmaid  17810  by  Holywell  Sherborne  8173. 

2635  II.  (£5,  & E.  N.  for  Champion. i)~Charles  Spencer,  Holywell  Manor,  St.  Ives, 

for  Holywell  Victor  Chief  11283,  born  Aug.  3,  1906,  bred  by  S.  Spencer  A Son, 
Holywell  Manor ; s.  Holywell  Rosario  8857.  d.  Holywell  Victoria  Countess  13298 
by  Holywell  Count  3229.  ' 

2632  ill.  (£3.)— SIR  Gilbert  Greenall,  BT.,  Walton  Hall,  Warrington,  for  Brockhall 
Clumber  10265,  born  Sept.  3, 1905  ; s.  Walton  Clumber  3rd  8879,  d.  Walton  Rose  19th 
15136  by  Walton  John  6755. 

2638  R.  N.  & H.  C.— Charles  Spencer,  for  Holywell  Victory. 

Class  309. — Middle  White  Boars,  farrowed  hi  1908.^ 

[7  entries,  none  absent.] 

2638  I.  (£10.)— Sir  Gilbert  Grebnalr  Bt.,  Walton  Hall,  Warrington,  for  Walton 
Clumber  5th  12107,  born  Jan.  16 ; s.  Walton  Clumber  4th  9427,  d.  Walton  Rose  67th 
22130  by  Offley  John  7395. 

2641  II.  (£5.)— The  Earl  of  Sefton,  Croxteth  Hall,  Liverpool,  for  Tarbock  Clumber 
12101,  bom  Jan.  23;  s.  Walton  Clumber  4th  9427,  d.  Walton  Rose  30th  16350  by 
Walton  Dainty  3rd  8201. 

2639  III.  (£3.)— Leopold  C..  Paget,  Harewood,  Leeds,  for  Wharfedale  Pot  Boy  12116, 
born  Jan.  9;  s.  Wharfedale  Royal  Dandy  10343,  d.  Wharfedale  Barmaid  17810  by 
Holywell  Sherborne  8173. 

2642  E.  N.  & H.  C. — Charles  Spencer,  Holywell  Manor,  St.  Ives,  for  Pilot  of  Holywell. 

Class  310. — Middle  White  Boars,  farrowed  in  1909. 

[14  entries,  1 absent.] 

2644  I.  (£10.)— H.  R.  Breton,  Hammonds,  Check'endon,  Reading,  for  boar,  born  Jan.  5; 
s.  Abbot  of  Coleshill  12105,  d.  Holywell  Begum  19880  by  Holywell  Viscount  8179. 

2646  II.  (£5.)— Leopold  C.  Paget,  Harewood,  Leed.s,  for  boar,  born  Jan.  2;  s.  Man- 
chester of  Holywell  11293,  d.  Tarbock  Pattie  21st  22100  by  Walton  Turret  12th  9453. 

2649  III.  (£3.) — The  Earl  of  Sefton,  Croxteth  Hall,  Liverpool,  for  boar,  born  Jan. 
14 ; s.  Tarbock  Clumber  12101,  d.  Tarbock  Pattie  11th  22080  by  Walton  Turret  12th. 

2652  E.  N.  & H.  C.— The  Earl  of  Sefton. 

Class  311. — Middle  White  Breeding  Sows,  farrowed  in  1905,  1906,  or  1907. 

[6  entries,  none  absent.] 

2658  I.  (£10.)— Sir  Gilbert  Greenall.  Bt.,  Walton  Hall,  Warrington,  for  Walton 
Rose  56th  19992,  born  Feb.  10, 1906,  farrowed  March  6 ; s.  Offley  John  7395,  d.  Walton 
Rose  22nd  15142  by  Walton  Dainty  6753. 

2662  II.  (£5.)— Charles  Spencer,  Holywell  Manor,  St.  Ives,  for  Holywell  Victoria 
Plum,  born  July  6,  1907,  farrowed  March  5 : s.  Holywell  Rosario  8857,  d.  Holywell 
Victoria  Countess  13298  by  Holywell  Count  3239. 

2661  III.  (£3.) — The  Earl  of  Sefton,  Croxteth  Hall.  Liverpool,  for  Tarbock  Pattie 
3rd  19976,  born  July  16,  1905.  farrowed  Feb.  16,  bred  by  Sir  Gilbert  Greenall,  Bt., 
Walton  Hall.  Warrington  ; *.  Walton  Rufus  8215,  d.  Walton  Pattie  4th  16342  by 
Hardwick  Albert  7357. 

2659  E.  N.  & H.  C.— SIR  GILBERT  Greenall,  Bt..  for  Walton  Rose  65th. 


1 Champion  Gold  Medal,  value  £5  5s.,  given  by  the  National  Pig  Breeders’ 
Association  for  the  hest  Boar  or  Sow  in  Classes  308-312. 

1 Prizes  given  by  the  National  Pig  Breeders’  Association. 
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[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  “bred  by  exhibitor.”] 

Class  312. — Middle  MHiite  Soiv.%  farroiued  in  1908.  [10  entries,  1 absent.] 

2667  I.  tillO.)— Leopold  C.  Paget,  Harewood,  Leeds,  for  Wharfedale  Frolic  2nd  24214, 
born  Jan.  11 ; s.  Offley  Dandy  9417,  d.  Wharfedale  Frolic  17826  by  Holywell  Sherborne. 

2669  II.  (.es.)— Charles  Spencer,  Holywell  Manor,  St.  Ives,  for  Holywell  Victorine, 
born  April  3 ; s.  Holywell  Middleton  2nd  11279,  d.  Holywell  Vicaress  19906  by  Holy- 
well  Viscount  8179. 

2666  III.  (;C3.)— Leopold  C.  Paget,  for  Wharfedale  Barbara  24208,  born  Jan.  9 ; 
s.  Wharfedale  Eoyal  Dandy  10343,  d.  Wharfedale  Barmaid  17810  by  Holywell  Sher- 
borne 8173. 

2671  E.  N.  & H.  C.— The  Exors.  op  the  late  A.  C.  Twentyman,  Castlecroft,  Wolver- 
hampton, lor  Castlecroft  Bloom. 

Class  313. — Three  Middle  White  Sows,  farrowed  in  1909. 

[10  entries,  none  absent.] 

2677  I.  (.£10.j— Leopold  C.  Paget,  Harewood,  Leeds,  for  sows,  born  Jan.  2 and  5 ; 
ss.  Abbot  of  Colesbill  12105  and  Manchester  of  Holywell  11293,  ds.  Stopgap  of 
Wharfedale  by  Holywell  Rosario  8857,  and  Tarbock  Pattie  21st  22100  by  Walton 
Turret  12th  9453. 

2681  II.  (i;5.)— Charles  Spencer,  Holywell  Manor,  St.  Ives,  for  sows,  born  Jan.  1 and 
14  : ss.  Offley  John  7395.  Castlecroft  Rufus  12045,  and  Holywell  Middleton  2nd  11279,  ds. 
Holywell  Vicaress  19906,  Holywell  Rosadora  2nd  19886,  and  Holywell  Victress  22002. 

2674  III.  (.£3.)— H.  R.  Beeton,  Hammonds,  Checkendon,  Reading,  for  sows,  born 
Jan.  5 ; s.  Abbot  of  Colesbill  12105,  d.  Holywell  Begum  19880  by  Holywell  Viscount 
8179. 

2680  E.  N.  & H.  C.— The  Earl  of  Sefton,  Croxteth  Hall  Liverpool. 

Tamwortli  Breed. 

Class  314. — Tamworth  Boars,  farrowed  in  1906,  1906,  or  1907. 

[.6  entries,  none  absent.] 

2685  I.  (A'lO,  & E.  N.  for  Champion. i)—W.  J.  Pitt,  The  Albynes,  Bridgnorth,  for  Astley 
Abbott  1133,5,  born  March  3,  1907  ; s.  Director  of  Whitacre  10381,  d.  Albynes  20028 
by  Whitacre  Bounder  7511. 

2686  II.  (;£5.)— Oswald  C.  H.  Riley,  The  Brainge,  Putley,  Ledbury,  for  Monmouth  2nd 
11421,  born  Jan.  7.  1907,  bred  by  Robert  Ibbotson.  The  Hawthorns.  Knowle  ; s. 
Lvdney  Red  Gauntlet  9517,  d.  Knowle  Mellor  17910  by  Knowle  Duke  of  Melbourne. 

2688  III.  (i:3.)— George  WOODFIBLD.  Fillongley  Villa,  179  Anglesey  Road,  Burton-on- 
Trent,  for  Mickleover  Flash  10455,  bom  July  30,  1906,  bred  by  F.  W.  Gilbert,  The 
Oaklands,  Chellaston,  near  Derby  ; s.  Mickleover  Prince  9525,  d.  Mickleover  Daisy 
17936  by  Rolleston  Cossack  8981. 

2687  E.  N.  & H.  C.— Sir  Peter  Walker,  BT.,  Osmaston  Manor,  Derby,  for  Eufus  of 
Osmaston. 

Class  315. — Tamworth  Boars,  farrowed  in  1908.* 

[12  entries,  none  absent.] 

2695  I.  (.£10.1— Oswald  C.  H.  Riley,  The  Brainge,  Putley,  Ledbury,  for  CrcESUS  12137, 
born  April  17  : s.  Monmouth  2nd  11421,  d.  Charlotte  22164  by  Charlie  11339. 

2693  II.  (£5.)— E.  J.  Morant,  Brokenhurst  Park,  Hants.,  for  Dilton  Nonsuch  12175,  born 
Jan.  3 ; s.  Knowle  Prince  George  10413,  d.  Dilton  Esther  22180  by  Charlie  11339. 

2690  ni.  (£3.)— Lord  Hastings,  Melton  Constable  Park,  Norfolk,  for  Knowle  Arch- 
bishop 12185,  born  July  12  : bred  by  Robert  Ibbotson,  The  Hawthorns,  Knowle;  s. 
Bishop  of  Knowle  11337,  d.  Knowle  Chestnut  10th  20138  by  Knowle  Druid  10895. 

2691  E.  N.  & H.  C. — Robert  Ibbotson.  The  Hawthorns.  Knowle,  for  Knowle  Baron. 

Class  316. — Tamworth  Boars,  farrowed  in  1909.  [11  entries,  none  absent.] 

2709  I.  (£10.1— H.  C.  STEPHENS,  Cholderton,  Salisbury,  for  Cholderton  Golden  Duke 
of  Briton,  born  Jan.  30  ; s.  Duke  of  Gloucester  12177,  d.  Cholderton  Golden  Jewel 
24282  by  Rolleston  Victor  8375. 

2705  II.  (£5.)— E.  J.  Morant,  Brokenhurst  Park,  Hants.,  for  boar,  born  Jan.  1;  s.  Dilton 
Puritan  11355.  d.  Middleton  Mombasa  17954  by  Middleton  Mainspring  6825. 

2707  III.  (£3.)— OSWALD  C.  H.  Riley,  The  Brainge,  Putley,  Ledbury,  for  Putley 
Conqueror,  born  Jan.  2 ; s.  Monmouth  2nd  11421,  d.  Charlotte  22164  by  (Jharlie  11339. 

2701  E.  N.  & H.  C.— Egbert  DB  Hamel,  Middleton  Hall,  Tamworth. 

Class  317. — Tamworth  Breeding  Sows,  farrowed  in  1905,  1906,  or  1907. 

[8  entries,  2 absent.] 

2714  I.  (£10,  & Champion.')— Robert  Ibbotson,  The  Hawthorns,  Knowle,  Warwick- 
shire, for  Constance  22166,  born  Jan.  12,  1907,  farrowed  Jan.  29,  bred  by  Mrs.  E. 
Ibbotson,  Gun  Hill,  Arley,  Warwickshire  ; s.  Scarlet  Gem  9553,  d.  Gem  of  Gun  Hill 
20126  by  Whitacre  Radium  8987. 


1 Champion  Gold  Medal,  value  £5  5s.,  given  by  the  National  Pig  Breeders’  Association 
for  the  best  Boar  or  Sow  in  Classes  314-318. 

2 Prizes  given  by  the  National  Pig  Breeders’  Association. 
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[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  “bred  by  exhibitor.”] 

2717  II.  (£5.)— H.  C.  Stephens,  Cholderton,  Salisbury,  for  Golden  Favourite  22192,  born 
March  5,  1907,  farrowed  Jan.  7 ; s.  RoUeston  Victor  8375,  d.  Cholderton  Fortune  16456 
by  Whitacre  Bounder  7511. 

2718  III.  (it'S.)— SIR  Peter  Walker,  BT.,  Osmaston  Manor,  Derby,  for  Ivy  of  Osmaston 
22198,  born  March  5,  1907.  farrowed  Jan.  13,  bred  by  W.  J.  Piit,  The  Albynes,  Bridg- 
north ; s.  Director  of  Whitacre  10381,  d.  Albynes  Crocus  22158  by  Whitacre  Premier. 

2715  R.  N.  & H.  C.— Robert  Ibbotson,  for  Knowle  Rosie. 

Class  318. — Tamworth  Soios,  farrowed  in  1908.  [11  entries,  none  absent.] 

2723  I.  (.CIO.)— Robert  Ibbotson,  The  Hawthorns,  Knowle,  Warwickshire,  for  Spring- 
field  24398,  born  Jan.  10,  bred  by  G.  J.  Eveson,  Springfield  Hall,  Knowle  ; s.  Knowle 
Don  10393,  d.  Knowle  (lold  Dust  20158  by  Knowle  Lycidas  10427. 

2725  II.  (.£5.)— OSWALD  C.  H.  Riley,  The  Brainge,  Putley,  Ledbury,  for  Putley  Clara 
24260,  born  April  17  ; s.  Monmouth  2nd  11421.  d.  Charlotte  22164  by  Charlie  11339. 

2722  III.  (£3.) — Robert  Ibbotson,  for  Knowle  Sylvia  2nd  24340,  born  Jan.  24  ; s.  Knowle 
King  Solomon  10407,  d.  Knowle  Sylvia  20176  by  Cicero  9475. 

2730  R.  N.  & H.  C.— George  Woodfield,  Fillongley  Villa,  179  Anglesey  Road,  Burton- 
on-Trent.  for  Queen  of  the  Tamworths. 

Class  319. — Three  Tamworth  Sows^  farrowed  in  1909.  [8  entries,  1 absent.] 

2734  I.  (£10.)— OSWALD  C.  H.  RiLET,  The  Brainge,  Putley,  Ledbury,  for  Putley  Circe, 
Putley  Celandine,  and  Putley  Calico,  born  Jan.  2 ; s.  Monmouth  2nd  11421,  d.  Char- 
lotte 22164  by  Charlie  11339. 

2738  II.  (£5.) — George  Woodfield.  Fillongley  Villa,  179  Anglesey  Road,  Burton-on- 
Trent,  for  sows,  bom  Jan.  21 ; s.  Mickleover  Flash  10455,  d.  Knowle  Sylvia  20176  by 
Cicero  9475. 

2735  III.  (£3.)— H.  C.  Stephens,  Cholderton,  Salisbury,  for  sows,  born  .Tan.  24  ; ».  Duke 
of  Gloucester  12177,  d.  Cholderton  Golden  Queen  24278  by  RoUeston  Victor  8375. 

2736  R.  N.  & H.  C.— SIR  PETER  Walker,  Bt.,  Osmaston  Manor,  Derby. 

BerksMre  Breed. 

Class  320. — Berkshire  Boars,  farrowed  in  1906,  1906,  or  1907. 

[20  entries,  1 absent.] 

2742  I.  (£10,  & Champion.  D— Godfrey  J.  B.  Chetwynd,  Wyndthorpe,  near  Doncaster, 
for  Don  Camphor  12387,  born  May  20, 1907,  bred  by  R.  B.  Vincent!  Compton  Valence, 
Dorchester  ; «.  Highmoor  Tory  11037,  d.  Compton  Crocus  12271  by  Supreme’s  Boy. 

2747  II.  (£5.)— R.  W.  Hudson,  Danesfleld,  Great  Marlow,  for  Highmoor  Curio  11807, 
born  Jan.  3,  1906,  bred  by  G.  T.  Inman,  Highmoor,  Henley-on-Thames  ; s.  Highmoor 
Mikado  10433,  d.  Danesfleld  Bluebell  8767  by  Danesfleld  Haymaker  8236. 

2753  III.  (£3.)— Hugh  Peacock,  Greatford  Hall,  Stamford,  for  Polegate  Donohue 
13135,  born  Jan.  27,  1907,  bred  by  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  Compton  Place, 
Eastbourne  ; s.  Harold  H.  10288,  d.  Polegate  Dulce  9817,  by  Cecil  Augustus  7756. 

2754  IV.  (£2.)— Hugh  Peacock,  for  Polegate  Dreadnought  12210,  born  Jan.  28,  1906, 
bred  by  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  Compton  Place,  Eastbourne  ; s.  Polegate 
Drover  10978,  d.  Polegate  Dulcima  16383,  by  Cecil  Augustus  7756. 

2749  V.  (£2.) — J.  JEFFERSON,  Peel  Hall,  Chester,  for  Peel  Boy  13796,  born  July  27, 1907  ; 
s.  Peel  Eclipse  12140,  d.  Peel  Joan  8751  by  Baron  Oxford  6th  7457. 

2750  R.  N.  & H.  C.— J.  JEFFERSON,  for  PeeltSensation. 

Class  321. — Berkshire  Boars,  farrowed  in  1908.^  [12  entries,  2 absent.] 

2763  I.  (£10.)— R.  W.  HUDSON,  Danesfleld,  Great  Marlow,  for  Danesfleld  Sultan  I. 
13878,  born  June  7 ; s.  Highmoor  Curio  11807,  d.  Danesfleld  Andromache  11972  by 
Baron  Kitchener  8403. 

2760  II.  (£5.)— Godfrey  J.  B.  Chetwynd,  Wyndthorpe,  near  Doncaster,  for  Wynd- 
thorpe Carpenter  13357.  born  Jan.  18 ; s.  Don  Confidence  10987,  d.  Danesfleld  May 
Queen  10352  by  Danesfleld  Don  9432. 

2765  III.  (£3.)— W.  V.  Judd,  Eastanton,  Andover,  for  boar,  born  July  28  ; s.  Highclere 
Homo  12659,  d.  Beauty  of  Hants  14095  by  Fightable  F.B.  11246. 

2764  IV.  (£2.)— J.  JEFFERSON,  Peel  Hall,  Chester,  for  Motcomhe  Satisfaction  13802,  horn 
Jan.  2,  bred  by  N.  Benjafield,  Motcombe,  Shaftesbury  ; s.  Westbrook  Charmer 
13200,  d.  Velmore  Duchess  10458  by  Highmoor  Mikado  10433. 

2759  R.  N.  & H.  C.— Nathaniel  Benjafield,  Shorts  Green  Farm,  Motcombe, 
Shaftesbury,  for  Dorset  Prince. 

Class  322. — Berkshire  Boars,  farrowed  in  1909.  [34  entries,  2 absent.] 

2778  I.  (£10.) — Godfrey  j.  B.  Chetwynd,  Wyndthorpe,  near  Doncaster,  for  Wynd- 
thorpe Colin  14235  ; ».  Don  Camphor  12387,  d.  Wyndthorpe  Columbine  12572  by  Don 
Confidence  10987. 

1 Champion  Prize  of  £5  5s.  given  by  the  British  Berkshire  Society  for  the  best  Boar 

or  Sow  in  Classes  320-324. 

Prizes  given  by  the  British  Berkshire  Society. 
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[Unless  otlierwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  “bred  by  exhibitor.”] 

2795  II.  (jfS.)— H.  S.  LEON,  Bletchley  Park,  Bucks.,  for  Bletchley  Kingmaker,  born  Jan.  4 ; 
s.  Whiteley  Kingcup  11718,  d.  Highmoor  Stump  110  3 by  Danesfield  Bowler  9050. 

2786  III.  Joseph  Horton,  Fernhill,  Moseley,  Birmingham,  for  Moseley 

General,  born  Jan.  2 : s.  Jasper  Augustus  13246,  d.  Moseley  Dora  13763  by  Okeford 
Pointsman  10786. 

2782  IV  (iCS.)— Julius  a.  Feiokee,  Suddon  Grange,  Wincanton,  for  boar,  born  Jan.  3 ; 
s.  Fightable  11246,  d.  Suddon  Belinda  12994  by  Hightide  F.B.  9373. 

2790  V.  (£2.)— W.  V.  Judd,  Eastanton,  Andover,  born  Jan.  12 ; s.  Czar  13918,  d.  Enham 
Heath  13241  by  His  Lordship  2nd  11553. 

2779  R.  N.  & H.  C.— Laurence  Cuerib,  Minley  Manor,  Farnborough. 

Class  328, — Berkshire  Breeding  Sows,  farrowed  In  1905,  1906,  or  1907. 

[19  entries,  2 absent.] 

2816  I.  (/HO,  &E.N.  for  Champion.  1.1— Earl  Manvees,  Thoresby  Park,  Ollerton,  Notts., 
for  Thoresby  Adelina  13622,  born  Nov.  7, 1907,  farrowed  Jan.  3 : s.  Highmoor  Mikado 
10433,  d.  Highmoor  Ad61e  11010  by  Compton  Swell  9601. 

2814  II.  (/;5.)— R.  W.  Hudson,  Danesfield,  Great  Marlow  for  Highmoor  Mimosa  11809, 
born  Jan.  3, 1908,  farrowed  Jan.  6,  bred  by  G.  T.  Inman,  Highmoor  HaU,  Henley-on- 
Thames  ; s.  Highmoor  Mikado  10433,  d.  Danesfield  Bluebell  8757  by  Danesfield 
Haymaker  8236. 

2822  III.  (/;3.)— SIR  Robert  Wilmot,  Bart.,  Binfleld  Grove,  Bracknell,  for  Airs  and 
Graces,  born  Nov.  3,  1907,  farrowed  May  12,  bred  by  Arthur  Hiscock,  Manor 
Farm,  Motcombe  ; i.  Okeford  Edward  10777,  d.  Hyacynth’s  Favourite  10111  by  Lord 
Alfred  9039. 

2820  IV.  (je2.)— The  HON.  Claud  B.  PORTMAN,  Goldicote,  Stratford-on-Avon,  for 
Okeford  Perfection  2nd  13560,  born  Feb.  20,  1905,  farrowed  Jan.  3 ; s.  Okeford  Rex 
10129,  d.  Manor  Perfection  8460  by  First  Rank  F.  7422. 

2811  E.  N.  & H.  C.— Joseph  Horton,  Fern  Hill,  Moseley,  Birmingham,  for  Gussie  13769. 
Class  324. — Berkshire  Sows,  farrowed  in  1908.  [22  entries,  1 absent.] 

2843  I.  (jCIO.)— C.  F.  Raphael.  Porter’s  Park,  Shenley,  Herts,  for  Porter’s  Princess  4th 
13749,  born  Jan.  2 ; s.  Porter’s  Chief,  12061,  d.  Porter’s  Princess  13096  by  Broughton 
Herald  10121. 

2836  II.  (£5.) — W.  V.  JUDD,  Eastanton,  Andover,  for  sow,  born  May  6,  bred  by  Edney 
Hayter,  The  Mount,  Whitchurch,  Hants ; s.  His  Lordship  9337,  d,  Caroline  10235  6]/ 
William  3rd  9139. 

2832  III.  R.  W.  Hudson,  Danesfield,  Great  Marlow,  for  Danesfield  Primrose 

13853,  born  Jan.  4 ; s.  Danesfield  Millar  12002,  d.  Danesfield  Bedelia  11984  by  Vel- 
more  Czar  11855. 

2842  IV.  (/12.)— Hugh  Peacock,  Greatford  Hall,  Stamford,  for  Warwick  Lady  14020,  born 
March  2,  bred  by  R.  B.  Vincent,  Compton  Valence.  Dorchester ; s.  Crown  Prince  5th 
13160,  d.  Compton  Dark  Daisy  12270  by  Supreme’s  Boy  9743. 

2830  V.  (j£'2.)— Joseph  Horton,  Fernhill,  Moseley,  Birmingham,  for  Moseley  Dorothy 
13768  born  Feb.  21  ; s.  Jasper  Augustus  13246,  d.  Moseley  Dora  13763  by  Okeford 
Pointsman  10786. 

2833  E.  N.  & H.  C.— J.  JEFFERSON,  Peel  Hall,  Chester,  lor  Allan  Water. 

Class  325. — Three  Berkshire  Sows,  farrowed  in  1909. 

[13  entries,  1 absent.] 

2862  I.  (/HO.J— R.  W.  Hudson,  Danesfield,  Marlow,  for  sows,  born  Jan.  4 ; s.  Okeford 
Emperor  10779,  d.  Danesfield  Holy  wood  9454  by  Pietermaritzberg  8479. 

2848  II.  (£5.) — Godfrey  J.  B.  Chetwtnd,  Wyndthorpe,  near  Doncaster,  for  sows, 
born  Jan.  6 and  16  ; s.  Don  Confidence  10987,  ds.  Danesfield  Agristis  14211  by  Whitley 
Duke  12036,  and  Stall  Pitts  Ethel  13056  by  Great  Orme  12119. 

‘2860  III.  (jC3.)— Julios  a.  FrickER,  Suddon  Grange,  Wincanton,  for  sows,  born  Jan.  4 ; 
s.  p'ightable  11246,  d.  Suddon  Peggy  12996  by  Hightide  F.  B.  9373. 

2846  IV.  (/;2.)— N.  Benjafield.  Shorts  Green  Farm,  Motcombe,  Shaftesbury,  for  sows, 
born  Jan.  2 ; s.  King  Edward  14190,  d.  Motcombe  Berbery  12308  by  Commander-in- 
Chief  10090. 

2851  R.  N.  & H.  C.— The  Hon.  A.  HOLLAND  HIBBERT,  Munden,  Watford,  Herts. 

Large  Black  Breed. 

Class  326. — Large  Black  Boars,  farrowed  in  1905,  1906,  or  1907. 

[11  entries,  1 absent.] 

2862  I.  (/TO,  & Champion.'^)— TBEAH  F.  HOOLEY,  Papworth-Everard,  near  Cambridge, 
for  Henley  Achilles  1999,  born  Sept.  10, 1906,  bred  by  H.  Sessions,  Wootton  Manor, 
Henley-on-Thames  ; s.  Iford  Squire  2nd  1369,  d.  Ifton  Darkie  4832  by  Lord  Roberts 
2nd  553.  

1 Champion  Prize  of  £5  5s.  given  by  the  British  Berkshire  Society  for  the  best  Boar 

or  Sow  in  Classes  320-3^. 

^ Champion  Prize  of  £10  given  by  the  Large  Black  Pig  Society  for  the  best  Boar  in 

Classes  326-328. 
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[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  “ bred  by  exhibitor."] 

2866  II.  & E.  N.  for  Champion.’)— C.  F.  Mabbiner,  Thorpe  Hall,  Hasketon,  Wood- 
bridge,  for  Grundisburgh  King  2153,  born  Oct.  30, 1906,  bred  by  Philip  P.  Pratt,  The 
Bridge  Farm,  Grundisburgh  ; s.  Hasketon  Black  King  4th  1129,  d.  Grundisburgh 
Duchess  6th  4730  hy  Hasketon  Coronation  611. 

2868  III.  (£3.) — THOMAS  WARHE,  Trevisquite  Manor,  St.  Mabyn,  Cornwall,  for  boar, 
born  July  1. 1907,  bred  by  S.  Adams,  Bosoha,  Sithney  ; s.  Bosoha  Champion  2133,  d. 
Trevisquite  Topsy  5754  iy  Trevisquite  Cornish  937. 

2859  IV.  (£2.)— Kenneth  M.  Clark.  Sudbourne  Hall,  Orford,  Suffolk,  for  Sudbourne 
Masterpiece  2305.  born  Feb.  10,  1907,  bred  by  W.  Townsend,  The  Manse,  Stroud  ; s. 
Borstal  Masterpiece  841,  d.  Thrupp  Ebony  3028  by  Tunstall  Black  Boy  183, 

2860  E.  N.  & H.  C.— Thomas  Goodchild,  Great  Teldham  Hall,  Castle  Hedingham.  for 
Tarcowe  Prince. 

Class  321.— Large  Blacli  Boars,  farrotued  in  1908.  [16  entries,  3 absent.] 

2870  I.  (jClO.^l — Kenneth  M.  Clark,  Sudbourne  Hall,  Orford,  Suffolk,  for  Sudbourne 
Saint  2751,  born  March  1 ; s.  Sudbourne  Prince  2307,  d.  Sudbourne  Sarah  A.  4.596  by 
Iford  Baron  587. 

2883  II.  (jC5.’) — John  Warns,  Treveglos,  St.  Mabyn,  Cornwall,  for  Treveglos  Warrior 
2721,  born  June  20  ; s.  Treveglos  Pride  2221,  d.  Treveglos  Dinah  6982  by  King  of  the 
Valley  1869. 

2880  III.  (jC3.’) — R.  A.  Muntz.  The  Manor  House.  Tansor,  Oundle,  for  Tansor  Tinker 
2773,  born  in  April ; s.  Tansor  Timothus  2479,  d.  Goodameavy  Lady  Godiva  4892  by 
Trescowe  Pride  875. 

2873  IV.  (£2'). — F.  A.  JOHNS,  Cleave  Kelly,  Lifton,  Devon,  for  Cleave  Dreadnought  2839 
born  Oct.  10  ; s.  Cleave  Rentpayer  2163,  d.  Cleave  Countess  5140  by  Trevisquite  Con- 
fidence 1203. 

2876  E.  N.  & H.  C.— C.  F.  MAERINER,  for  Hasketon  Show  King. 

Class  328. — Large  Black  Boars,  farrowed  in  \90ih  [13  entries,  1 absent.] 

2898  I.  (jClO.)— William  Wills.  Old  Court,  Tortworth,  Falfleld.  Glos..  for  Tortworth 
Triumph,  born  Jan.  6 ; s.  Mr.  Dooley  2nd  2617,  d.  Tortworth  Violet  7406  by  Goodameavy 
Triumph  1717. 

2890  II.  (^£5.)— JOHN  C.  Olver,  Woodland  Valley,  Ladock,  Grampound  Road,  for 
Stamp  of  the  Valley,  born  Jan.  17  ; s.  Prior  of  the  Valley  2737,  d.  Beauty  of  the 
Valley  6th  7738  by  Brent  Chief  1243. 

2895  III.  (jC3.) — Thomas  Warne,  Trevisquite  Manor,  St.  Mabyn,  Cornwall,  tor  boar, 
born  Jan.  6,  bred  by  F.  A.  Johns,  Cleave  Kelly,  Jjifton,  Devon  ; s.  Cleave  Rentpayer 
2163,  d.  Cleave  Alpha  5138  by  Trevisquite  Confidence  1203. 

2892  E.  N.  & H.  C.— John  Warne,  Treveglos,  St.  Mabyn,  Cornwall. 

Class  329. — Large  Black  Breeding  Sows,  farrowed  in  1906,  1906,  or  1907. 

[14  entries,  2 absent.] 

2903  I.  (jCIO,  & Champion.^)— Terah  F.  Hooley,  Pap  worth- Everard,  near  Cambridge, 
for  Stroud  Missie  3rd  6498,  born  July  21,  1906,  farrowed  .Tan.  31,  bred  by  William 
Townsend,  The  Mhnse,  Stroud  ; s.  Borstal  Masterpiece  841,  d.  Cirencester  Missie 
4128  by  Hasketon  Black  Bov  609. 

2899  II.  l£h,  & E.  N.  for  Champion.’)— JOHN  Bastard  & Son,  Tinten  Manor, 
St.  Tudy,  Cornwall,  for  Tinten  Black  Bess  7th  5968,  born  Dec.  6,  1905,  farrowed 
April  1 : s.  Whalesborough  Chief  717,  d.  Tinten  Black  Bess  5th  1930  by  Tinten 
Happy  Boy  139. 

2910  III.  (jCS.)— John  Warne,  Treveglos,  St.  Mabyn,  Cornwall,  for  Treveglos  Floradora 
6980,  born  Nov.  2,  1906,  farrowed  Feb.  1,  bred  by  J.  C.  Olver,  Ladock,  Cornwall  : 
s.  King  of  the  Valley  1869,  d.  Beauty  of  the  Valley  2nd  6072  by  Havett  Lad  885. 

2902  IV.  (i;2.)-TERAH  F.  HoOLEY,  for  Drayton  Diadem  4th  7680,  born  Oct.  1,  1907, 
farrowed  Jan.  6 ; s.  Henley  Achilles  1999,  d.  Stroud  Missie  .3rd  6498  by  Borstal 
Masterpiece  841. 

2904  E.  N.  & H.  C.— Henry  J.  Kingwell,  Great  Aisb,  South  Brent,  for  Brent  Dame. 

Class  330.— Large  Black  Sows,  farrowed  in  1908.  [21  entries,  1 absent.] 

2927  I.  (jCIO.)— JOHN  Warne,  Treveglos,  St.  Mabyn,  Cornwall,  for  Treveglos  Lass  4th 
7726,  born  Jan.  15  ; s.  Treveglos  Pride  2221,  d.  Treveglos  2nd  6220  by  Trevisquite 
Confidence  1203. 

2916  II.  (jES.)— Tehah  F.  Hooley,  Papwortb-Everard,  near  Cambridge,  tor  Drayton 
Black  Ida  7942,  born  Jan  11  ; s.  Henley  Achilles  1999,  d.  Penearth  Beauty  4964 
by  Bonyalva  Model  895. 

2918  III.  (413.)— HENRt  J.  Kingwell,  Great  Aish,  South  Brent,  Devon,  for  Brent  Stella 
8192,  born  June  3 ; s.  Whalesborough  Chief  717,  d.  Brent  Sunflower  6004  by  Trescowe 
Pride  875. 

’ Champion  Prize  of  £10  given  by  the  Large  Black  Pig  Society  for  the  best  Boar  in 

Classes  326-328. 

’ Prize  given  by  the  Large  Black  Pig  Society. 

5 Silver  Challenge  Cup,  value  Twenty  Guineas,  given  by  the  Large  Black  Pig  Society 

for  the  best  Sow  in  Classes  329  and  330,  the  Cup  to  become  the  absolute  property  of  an 

Exhibitor  winning  it  twice  in  succession  or  three  times  in  all. 
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[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  “bred  by  exhibitor.”] 

2930  IV.  (i’2.)— W.  & H.  Whitley,  Primley  Farm,  Paignton,  for  Primley  Pretty 
Polly  2nd  7946,  born  Jan.  7 ; s.  Whalesborough  Chief  717,  d.  Brent  Pretty  Polly  5680 
by  Trescowe  Pride  875. 

2929  V.  f;C2.)— W.  J.  WARREN,  Three  Gats  Farm,  Huntsham,  near  Tiverton  for 
Ash  Priors  Beatrice,  born  June  28  ; s.  Ash  Priors  Victor  2321,  d.  Ash  Priors  Susie  1st 
7068  by  Trevisquite  Chieftain  807. 

2920  E.  N.  & H.  C.— C.  F.  Marbiner,  for  Hasketon  Polly  Frith  3rd. 

Class  331. — Thret^  Large  Black  Sows,  farrowed  in  1909. 

[9  entries,  none  absent.] 

2941  I.  (;C10.)— W.  & H.  Whitley,  Primley  Farm,  Paignton,  for  sows,  born  Jan.  3 ; 
«.  Brent  Happy  Boy  2219,  d.  Brent  Pretty  Polly  5680  by  Trescowe  Pride  875. 

2942  II.  (.C5.)— William  Wills,  Old  Court,  Tortworth,  Falfleld,  Glos..  for  sows,  born 
Jan.  6 and  Jan.  8 ; ss.  The  Prior  1427  and  Mr.  Dooley  2nd  2617,  ds.  Tortworth  Lady 
MacLean  5916  by  Caesar  1421,  and  Tortworth  Violet  7406  by  Goodameavy  Triumph. 

2939  III.  ('je3.)— Thomas  WARNE,  Trevisquite,  Manor,  St.  Mabyn,  Cornwall,  for  sows, 
born  Jan.  6,  bred  by  F.  A.  Jobns.iCleave  Kelly,  Lifton,  Devon  ; s.  Cleave  Rentpayer 
2163.  d.  Cleave  Alpha  5138  by  Trevisquite  Confidence  1203. 

2934  E.  N.  & H.  C.— Kenneth  M.  Clark,  Sudbourne  Hall,  Orford,  Suffolk. 

Lincolnshire  Curly-coated  Breed. 

Class  332. — Lincolnshire  Curly-coated  Boars,  farrowed  in  1905,  1906,  or  1907. 

[5  entries,  one  absent.] 

2943  I.  (jCIO,  & Champion.')— A.  B.  BASS,  Beach  House,  Holbeach  Marsh,  for  Holbeach 
King  771,  born  April  15,  1906,  bred  by  R.  E.  Caudwell,  Holbeach  ; s.  Marsh  Dunsby 
209,  d.  Marsh  Curly  536  by  Marsh  Midville  207. 

2945  II.  (jC5.)— T.  E.  H'ornbuckle,  Fishtoft,  Boston,  for  Fishtoft  Hale  443,  born  Feb.  20, 
1907,  bred  by  C.  E.  Harris  & Sons,  Great  Hale  Fen,  Heckington  ; s.  Hale  Duke  127, 
d.  Hale  Jess  2nd  1410  by  Hale  Gentleman  125. 

2944  III.  (.£3.)— Henry  Caudwell,  Old  Leake,  Boston,  for  Midville  Dandy  827,  born  in 
March,  1907  ; t.  Midville  Keal  523,  d.  Midville  Bess  Ist  590  by  Midville  Wright  219. 

2947  E.  N.  & H.  C.— T.  Ward  & Son,  Carrington  Grange,  Boston,  lor  leadenhall 
Baldwin. 

Class  333. — LAneolnshire  Curly-coated  Boars,  farrowed  in  1908.’ 

[6  entries,  1 absent.] 

2949  I.  (£10,  & E.  N.  for  Champion.')— George  FREIR,  Tolethorpe  House,  Deeping  St. 
Nicholas,  for  Carrington  Grange  Cedric  797,  born  in  Feb.,  bred  by  T.  Ward  & Son, 
Carrington,  Boston  ; s.  Leadenhall  Baldwin  497,  d.  Leadenhall  Ann  516  by  Leadenhall 
Toby  193. 

29,52  II.  (£5.)— Edmund  Royds,  Holycross,  Caythorpe,  Grantham,  for  Caythorpe 
Sampson  679,  born  Jan.  26,  bred  by  J.  H.  Smith,  Firsby  near  Spilsby  ; s.  Havenhouse 
Top  Score  465,  d.  Firsby  Amazon  288  by  Steeping  Knight  287. 

2951  III.  (£3.)— The  Earl  of  LondesbOROUGH,  Blankney  Hall,  Lines.,  for  boar,  born 
in  Feb.,  bred  by  T.  Ward  & Son,  Carrington  Grange.  Boston ; s.  Leadenhall 
Baldwin  497,  d.  Leadenhall  Ann  516  by  Leadenhall  Toby  193. 

2953  E.  N.  & H.  C.— T.  Ward  & Son,  Carrington  Grange,  Boston. 

Class  334. — Lincolnshire  Curly-coated  Boars,  farrowed  in  1909. 

[8  entries,  1 absent.] 

2960  I.  (£10  )— J.  H.  Smith,  Firsby,  Spilsby,  for  boar,  born  Jan.  11  ; s.  Havenhouse  Top 
Score  465,  d.  Firsby  Belle  1374  by  Firsby  Admiral  441. 

2958  II.  (£5.)— Edmund  Royds,  Holycross,  Caythorpe.  Grantham,  for  boar,  born  Jan.  1 ; 
s.  C.aythorpe  Samson  679,  d.  Caythorpe  Bess  2270  by  Midville  Thornton  825. 

2954  III.  (£3.)— Henry  Caudwell,  Old  Leake,  Boston,  for  boar,  born  Feb.  8 ; s.  Mid- 
ville Royal  829,  d.  Midville  Queen  Ist  2792  by  Midville  Bob  223. 

2961  E.  N.  & H.  C.— T.  Ward  & SON,  Carrington  Grange,  Boston. 

Class  335. — Lincolnshire  Curly-coated  Breeding  Soivs,  farrowed  in  1905,  1906, 
or  1907.  [5  entries,  none  absent.] 

2964  I.  (£10,  & Champion.’)— George  FreiR,  Tolethorpe  House,  Deeping  St.  Nicholas, 
for  Deeping  Pride  2nd  158,  born  Jan.  5, 1906,  farrowed  Feb.  25  ; s.  Crowland  Tom  39, 
d.  Deeping  Princess  148  by  Deeping  Hum  49. 

2965  II.  (£5,  & E.  N.  for  Champion.’)— George  Godson,  Asgarby,  Heckington,  for 
Eslaforde  Venus  264,  born  in  April,  190.5.  farrowed  April  9,  bred  by  T.  P.  Horn,  East 
Heckington.  Boston;  s.  Elm  Mayfield  85. 

' Champion  Prize  of  £5  5«.  given  by  the  Lincolnshire  Curly-coated  Pig  Breeders’ 

Association  for  the  best  Boar  in  Classes  332-3.34. 

’ Prizes  given  by  the  Lincolnshire  Curly-coated  Pig  Breeders’  Association. 

’ Champion  Prize  of  £5  5«.  given  by  the  Lincolnshire  Curly-coated  Pig  Breeders’ 

Association  for  the  best  Sow  in  Classes  335  and  336. 
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[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  “bred  by  exhibitor.”] 

2966  III.  f£3.)— T.  WARD  & SON,  Carrington  Grange,  Boston,  for  Carrington  Countess 
2700,  born  Jan.  18.  1907,  farrowed  Jan.  24  ; s.  Midville  Bob  223,  d.  Leadenhall  Actress 
514  by  Leadenhall  'I’oby  193. 

2962  E.  N.  & H.  C.— William  Bray,  East  Keal,  Spilsby,  for  Keal  Surprise  2nd. 

Class  336. — Lincolnshire  Curhj-coated  Sows,  farrowed  in  1908. 

[8  entries,  1 absent.] 

2968  I.  (jClO.) — Henry  Caudwell,  Old  Leake,  Boston,  for  Midville  Lilly,  born  Jan.  15 
s.  Midville  Keal  523,  d.  Midville  Beauty  3rd  598  by  Midville  Casswell  221. 

2972  II.  (^£5.)— Thomas  R.  Hides,  The  Grange,  Howell,  Heckington,  for  Howard  Belle 
2nd  2638,  bom  Jan.  11  ; s.  Burton  Hercules  21,  d.  Howell  Belle  1506  by  Howell  Harold. 

2974  III.  (jCS.)— J.  N.  Scorer  & Son,  Orton  Longueville,  near  Peterborough,  for  East 
Kirkby  Evelyn  2420,  born  Jan.  26.  bred  by  Herbert  S.  Scorer,  Orton  Longueville  ; 
s.  Cloudy  Expectation  397,  d.  East  Kirkby  Bay  240  by  East  Kirkby  Foundation  81. 

2973  E.  N.  & H.  C.— J.  N.  Scorer  & Son,  tor  East  Kirkby  Ethel. 

Class  337. — lliree  Lincolnshire  Cnrly-coated  Sows,  farrowed  in  1909. 

[6  entries,  1 absent.] 

2976  I.  (jCIO.) — S.  E.  Dean  & Sons,  Dowsby  Hall,  Bourne,  for  sows,  born  Jan.  17  ; s. 
Dowsby  Quadring  Oak  537,  d.  Dowsby  Ashby  2nd  2368  by  Dowsby  Lincoln  719. 

2979  II.  (jeS.)— J.  H.  SMITH,  Firsby,  Spilsby,  for  sows,  born  Jan.  11  and  30  ; s.  Havenhouse 
Top  Score  465,  ds.  Firsby  BeUe  1374  by  Firsby  Admiral  441,  and  Firsby  Amazon  288 
by  Steeping  Knight  287. 

2975  III.  (je3.)— Henry  Caudwell,  Old  Leake,  Boston,  for  sows,  born  Jan.  20  ; s.  Mid- 
ville Royal  829,  d.  Midville  Countess  1st  1712  by  Midville  Bob  223. 

2980  E.  N.  & H.  C. — T.  WARD  & Son,  Carrington  Grange,  Boston. 


POULTRY. 

By  “Cock,”  “Hen,”  “Drake,”  “Duck,”  “Gander,”  and  “Goose,”  are  meant  birds  hatched 
previous  to  January  1,  1909;  and  by  “Cockerel,”  “Pullet,”  “Young  Drake,”  and 
"Duckling,”  are  meant  birds  batched  in  1909,  previous  to  June  1. 

Class  338. — Old  English  Game  Cocks.  [8  entries,  none  absent.] 

2984  I.  (20s.,  Cup, I S.  M.,’  & Special.s)—T.  C.  Heath,  Keele,  Newcastle,  Staffs. 

2986  II.  (10s.)— Robert  E.  Parker,  Rothbury,  Wymondham,  Norfolk. 

2985  III.  (5s.) — Murray  Lindner,  Ham  Court,  Charlton  Kings,  Cheltenham. 

2983  E.  N.  & H.  C. — Isaac  T.  Dodd,  The  Wath  Farm,  Silloth,  Cumberland. 

Class  339. — Old  English  Game  Hens.  [6  entries,  none  absent.] 

2991  I.  (20s.)— T,  C.  Heath,  Keele,  Newcastle,  Stalls. 

2994  II.  (10s.)— (i.  ManNERS-SUTTON,  Bobbing  Poultry  Farm,  Higbam,  Rochester. 

2993  III.  (5s.)  & 2992  E.  N.  & H.  C.— J.  B.  Marsden  Smedley,  Lea  Green,  Matlock. 

Class  340. — Old  English  Game  Cockerels.  [6  entries,  1 absent.] 

2998  I.  (20s.)  J.  J.  REED,  Silly  Wrea  Farm,  Langley-on-Tyne. 

2997  II.  (10s.)— T.  C.  Heath,  Keele,  Newcastle,  Staffs. 

3000  III.  (5s.)— E.  & W.  WELLS,  Boundary  Bank,  Kendal. 

Class  341. — Old  English  Game  Pullets.  [7  entries,  1 absent.] 

3003  I.  (20s.) — Isaac  Nicholson,  Langley  Castle  Farm,  Langley-on-Tyne. 

3005  II.  (10s.),  & 3004  E.  N.  & H.  Cl.— J.  J.  REED,  Silly  Wrea  Farm,  Langley-on-Tyne. 

3002  III.  (5s.)— T.  (1.  Heath,  Keele,  Newcastle,  Staffs. 

Class  342. — Indian  Game  Cocks.  [5  entries,  none  absent.] 

3010  I.  (20s.  & E.  N.  for  Special.  *)— George  Faulkner,  Rowton,  near  Chester. 

3011  II.  (10s.)— J.C.  PHIPP,  Moreton-in-Marsh. 

3012  III.  (5s.)— T.  W.  ROWSE,  Colcomford,  Alcester. 

3008  E.  N.  & H.  C.— William  Brent,  Clampit  Farm,  Callington. 


1 Challenge  Cup,  value  £10  10s.,  given  by  the  Poultry  Club,  for  Members  of  the  Club 
only,  for  the  best  Bird  in  the  Show  ; the  Cup  to  become  the  absolute  property  of  an 
Exhibitor  winning  it  three  times. 

2 Silver  Medal  given  by  the  Poultry  Club,  lor  Members  of  the  Club  only,  for  the 
best  Male  Bird  in  the  Show. 

s Special  Prize  of  20s.  for  the  best  Bird  in  Classes  338-347. 
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Class  343. — Indian  Game  Hens.  [7  entries,  none  absent.] 

3014>I.  (20s.)— William  Brent,  Clampit  Farm,  Callington. 

3016  II.  (10s.)— Miller  & Binglby,  27  Northgate,  Louth. 

3017  III.  (5s.  & E.  N.  for  Cup.')— J-  C.  PHIPP,  Moreton-in-Marsb. 

3019  R.  N.  & H.  C.— G.  Spear  & Son,  10  Glebe  street,  Penrith. 

Class  344. — Indian  Game  Cockerels.  [.5  entries,  none  absent.] 

3023  I.  (20s.),  & 3022  E.  N.  & H.  C.— J.  N.  Jackman,  The  Rowdens,  Brentor,  Devon. 

3021  II.  (10s.)— P.  W.  .Symons,  Whitson  Farm,  Lewdown,  Devon. 

3021  III,  (6s.)— George  Faulkner.  Rowton,  near  Chester. 

Class  345. — Hidian  Game  Pullets.  [3  (entries. ] 

3026  I.  (20s.)  & 3027  II.  (10s.)— GEORGE  FAUlkNER,  Rowton,  near  Chester. 

3025  III.  (5s.)— William  Brent.  Clampit  Farm,  Callington. 

Class  346. — Black  Sumatra  Cocks  or  Cockerels.  [8  entries,  none  absent.] 

3028  I.  (208.).  & 3029  III.  (5s).— F.  R.  EATON,  Cleveland  House,  Eaton,  Norwich. 

3035  II.  (10s.  1,  <t  3031  R.  N.  & H.  C.— A.  F.  WOOTTEN,  Croft  House,  College  Road,  Epsom. 

Class  347. — Black  Sumatra  Hens  or  Pullets.  [8  entries,  none  absent.] 

3013  I.  (20s.),  & 3011  R.  N.  & H.  C.— A.  F.  Wootten,  Croft  House,  College  Road,  Epsom. 
3037  II.  (10s.),  & 3038  III.  (5s.)— F.  R.  Eaton,  Cleveland  House,  Eaton,  Norwich. 

Class  ZiS.~La7i^shan  Cocks  or  Cockerels.  [5  entries,  none  absent.] 

3017  I.  (20s.)— J.  W.  Walker.  Normanstead,  Henley-on-Thames. 

3045  II.  (10s.) — Tennyson  Fawkes,  Royal  Stock  Farm,  Leonard  Stanley,  Stonehouse. 

3018  III.  (5s.)— Harry'  Wallis,  Northend,  Warley,  Brentwood. 

3010  R.  N.  & H.  C. — J.  T.  Groves,  Aylburton  Common,  Lydney,  Glos. 

Class  319. — Langshan  Hens  or  Pullets.  [1  entries.] 

3052  I.  (20s.)— Harry  YVallis,  Northend,  Warley,  Brentwood. 

3019  II.  QOs.)— George  Fielder,  19  Worple  Road,  Wimble(lon. 

3051  III.  (5s.),  & 3050  E.  N.  & H.  C.— J.  W.  Walker,  Aylburton  Common,  Lydney,  Glos. 

Class  350. — Croad  Langshaii  Cooks  or  Cockerels.  [7  entries,  1 absent.] 

3058  I.  (20s.),  & 3059  II.  (10s.)— AUBREY  F.  WOOTTEN,  Croft  House,  College  Road,  Epsom. 
3050  III.  (5s.)— Robert  E.  Parker,  Rothbury,  Wymondham,  Norwich. 

3055  R.  N.  & H.  C.— Charles  Murton,  Newton  Flotman,  near  Norwich. 

Class  351. — Croad  Langshan  Hens  or  Pullets.  [1  entries.] 

3063  I.  (20s.),  3062  II.  (10s.),  & 3061  III.  (5s.)— A.  F.  WOOTTEN,  College  Road,  Epsom. 

3000  R.  N.  & H.  C.— Charles  murton,  Newton  Flotman,  near  Norwich. 

Class  352. — Plymouth  Rock  Barred  Cocks.  [9  entries,  1 absent.] 

3007  I.  (20s.)— Dr.  Jackson,  Bolton-le-Sands,  Carnforth. 

3068  II.  (10s.)— E.  Marshall,  Lenton,  Nottingham. 

3070  III.  (5s.)— J.  Vines,  The  Priory,  Leonard  Stanley,  Glos. 

3072  E.  N.  & H.  C. — W.  H.  WhINNERAH,  Craigholme,  Warton,  Carnforth. 

Class  353. — Plymouth  Rock  Barred  Hens.  [5  entries,  none  absent.] 

3075  I.  (20s.)— Dr.  Jackson,  Bolton-le-Sands,  Carnforth. 

3076  II.  lOs.)— E.  Marshall,  Lenton,  Nottingham. 

3073  III.  (5s.)— Miss  Gidley,  Hoopern  House,  Exeter. 

3077  R.  N.  & H.  C.— J.  Vines,  The  Priory,  Leonard  Stanley,  Glos. 

Class  354. — Plymouth  Rock  Barred  Cockerels.  [10  entries,  2 absent.] 

3086  I.  (20s.),  & 3085  II.  (10s.)— H.  PORRITT,  Netherwood,  Grange-over-Sands. 

3079  III.  (5s.)— James  Bateman,  Milnthorpe. 

3081  E.  N.  & H.  C.— L.  H.  & J.  Nutter,  Burton,  via  Carnforth. 

Class  355. — Plymouth  Bock  Barred  Pullets.  [9  entries,  1 absent.] 

3091  I.  (20s.)— H.  PORRITT,  Netherwood,  Grange-over-Sands. 

3088  II.  (10s.)— JAMES  Bateman,  Milnthorpe. 

3093  III.  (5s.)— F.  G.  PALMER,  Glen  Lyn,  Staple  Hill,  near  Bristol. 

3090  R.  N.  & H.  C.— Dr.  Jackson,  Bolton-le-Sands,  Carnforth. 

Class  356. — Plymouth  Bock  Cocks  or  Cockerels,  any  other  variety. 

[9  entries,  none  absent.] 

3101  I.  (20s.)— W.  L.  HoRBURY,  Elm  House,  Bromborough,  Cheshire. 

3103  II.  (10s.)— H.  PORRITT,  Netherwood,  Grange-over-Sands. 

3098  III.  (5s.)— T.  D.  FLETCHER,  Kent  Road,  Congresbury,  near  Bristol. 

3099  R.  N.  & H.  C.— George  E.  Gush,  Thackham,  AVinchfleld. 

1 Silver  Cup,  value  £5  5s..  given  by  the  Gloucestershire  Committee  of  the  Poultry 
Club,  for  members  of  the  Club  resident  in  Gloucestershire  only,  for  the  best  Hen  or 
Pullet  of  any  breed. 
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Class  357. — Plymouth  Koch  liens  or  Pallets,  any  other  variety. 

[12  entries,  2 absent.] 

3111  I.  (20s.)— VV.  L.  HORBURY,  Elm  House,  Bromborough,  Cheshire. 

3109  II.  (10s.)— M.  GRAHAJI-Hyde,  Wolverley  Poultry  Farm,  Kidderminster. 

3107  III.  (5s).— Bolton  model  Poultry  Farm,  Lostook,  Lancs. 

3108  E.  N.  & H.  C.— Robert  Chippindale,  Hampson  Green,  Ellel,  Lancs. 

Class  358. — Gold  or  Silver  Laced  Wyandotte  Cocks.  [7  entries,  none  absent.] 

3124  I.  (20s.)— Thomas  C.  Pinniger,  The  Walnuts,  Westbury,  Wilts. 

3119  II.  (10s.)  & 3118  E.  N.  & H.  C. — Thomas  Clifford,  21- Stroud  Road,  Gloucester. 

3122  III.  (5s.)— F.  G.  Hockridge,  St.  Maur,  Pant  Back  Road,  Birchgrove,  near  Cardiff. 

Class  359. — Gold  or  Silver  Laced  Wyandotte  liens.  [4  entries.] 

3128  I.  (20s.)— Walter  Yoxall,  Oaken,  Codsall,  Staffs. 

3127  II.  (10s.)— Tom  H.  Furness,  Carlton  House,  Chesterfield. 

3125  III.  (5s.)— Fred  ARGO,  24  Beverley  Road,  Inverurie. 

3126  E.  N.  & H.  C.— Thomas  Clifford,  21  Stroud  Road,  Gloucester. 

Class  360. — Gold  or  Silver  Laced  Wyandotte  Cockerels.  [2  entries.] 

3130  I.  (20s.)— W.  L.  HORBURY,  Elm  House.  Bromborough,  Cheshire. 

3129  II.  (10s.)— Tom  H.  Furness,  Carlton  House,  Chesterfield. 

Class  361. — Gold  or  Silver  Laced  Wyandotte  Pullets.  [4  entries,  1 absent.] 
3134  I.  (20s.)— Montagu  Jennings,  Alma  Place,  Redruth. 

3132  II.  (10s.)— WILLIAM  Christie,  Black  Bull  Inn,  Inverurie. 

3133  III.  (5s.) — TOM  H.  FURNESS,  Carlton  House,  Chesterfield. 

Class. 362. — White  Wyandotte  Cocks.  [11  entries,  1 absent.] 

3136  I.  (20s.  & E.  N.  for  Cup. ')— Tennyson  Fawkes,  Royal  Stock  Farm,  Leonard 
Stanley,  Stonehouse,  (31os. 

3141  II.  (10s.)— J.  Carlton  Hunting,  Gaybird  Pheasantry.  St.  Ives,  Ringwood,  Hants. 

3144  III.  (5s.)— R.  Stevenson,  Manor  House,  Burwell,  Cambs. 

3145  E.  N.  & H.  C. — C.  Manners-Sutton,  Bobbing  Poultry  Farm,  Highani,  Rochester. 

Class  White  Wyandotte  Hens.  { 10  entries,  1 absent.] 

3150  I.  (20.S.  & Cup.’)— Herbert  Peel,  Coates  Lodge,  Cirencester. 

3153  II.  (10s.)— R.  Stevenson,  Manor  House,  Burwell.  Cambs. 

3146  III.  (5s.)— MISS  H.  EDWARDS,  Coaley  Poultry  Farm,  near  Dursley,  Glos. 

3147  E.  N.  & H.  C. — Tom  H.  FURNESS,  Carlton  House,  Chesterfield. 

Class  Z%i.— White  Wyandotte  Cockerels.  [18  entries,  7 absent.] 

3157  I.  (20s.)— Drayton  Poultry  Farm,  Fleet,  Hants. 

3171  II.  (10s.) -John  Wharton,  Honeycott  Farm,  Hawes,  Yorks. 

3166  III.  (5s.)— Robert  Stephenson,  Manor  House,  Burwell,  Cambs. 

3162  E.  N.  & H.  C.— Rev.  J.  W.  A.  MACKENZIE,  Whitwick  Vicarage,  near  Leicester. 

Class  365.— IFAite  Wyandotte  Pullets.  [18  entries,  2 absent.] 

3181  I,  (20s.)— Tom  W.  Newton,  Elmfleld,  Churchill,  Bristol. 

3189  II.  (10s.)— MRS.  TRBVOR-WILLIAMS,  Cfiock  House,  Byfieet,  Surrey. 

3185  III.  (5s.)— SALVATION  ARMY  COLONY  POULTRY  FARM,  Hadleigh,  Essex. 

3190  E.  N.  & H.  C.— Albert  Winfield,  Backwell  School,  West  Town,  Somerset. 

Class  366. — Partridge  Wyandotte  Cocks.  [17  entries,  5 absent.] 

3202  I.  (20s.),  & 3203  III.  (5s.) — RICHARD  WATSON,  Thorn  Garth,  Thackley,  Bradford. 
3205  II.  (10s.)— JOHN  Wharton,  Honeycott  Farm,  Hawes,  Yorks. 

3199  E.  N.  & H.  0.— Thomas  Mitchell.  7 Tyne  Street,  Parkwood  Bottom,  Keighley. 

Class  367. — Partridge  Wyandotte  Hens.  [9  entries,  1 absent.] 

3216  I.  (20s.)— John  Wh.ARTON.  Honeycott  Farm,  Hawes.  Yorks, 

3214  ll.  (lOs.)— RicH.AED  Watson,  Thorn  Garth,  Thackley,  Bradford. 

3209  III.  (5s.)— Bolton  Model  Poultry  Farm,  Lostook,  Lancs. 

3212  E.  N.  & H.  C.— Gunn  & Smith,  Drymeadow  Farm,  Innsworth,  Gloucester. 

Class  368. — Partridge  Wyandotte  Cockerels.  [8  entries,  2 absent.] 

3220  I.  (20s.),  Sc  3219  II.  (10s.) — J.  HEARN,  Oakley,  Horrabridge.  Devon. 

3223  III.  (5s  ),  & 3222  E.  N.  & H.  C.— JOHN  WHARTON,  Honeycott  Farm,  Hawes,  Yorks. 

1 Silver  Cup,  value  £5  5s.,  given  by  the  Gloucestershire  Committee  of  the  Poultry 
Club,  for  members  of  the  Club  resident  in  Gloucestershire  only,  for  the  best  Cock  or 
Cockerel  of  any  breed. 

’ Silver  Cup,  value  £5  5s.,  given  by  the  Gloucestershire  Committee  of  the  Poultry 
Club,  for  members  of  the  Club  resident  in  Gloucestershire  only,  for  the  best  Hen  or 
Pullet  of  any  breed. 
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Class  369. — Partridge  Wyandotte  Pullets.  [6  entries,  1 absent.] 

3227  I.  (20s.)— Walter  FODLDS,  Kirby  Muxloe,  near  Leicester. 

3230  II.  (10s.),  & 3229  R.  N.  & H.  C.— JOHN  WHARTON,  Honeycott  Farm,  Hawes,  Yorks. 

3228  III.  (5s.)— Gunn  & SMITH,  Drymeadow  Farm, Innsworth,  Gloucester. 

Class  370. — -Wyandotte  Cocks  or  Cockerels,  any  other  variety. 

[12  entries,  none  absent.] 

3241  I.  (20s.),  & 3242  E.  N.  & H.  C.— H.  POREITT,  Netberwood,  Grange-over-Sands. 

3239  II.  (10s.)— PARKER  Bros.,  Bradley  Green,  Whitoburch,  Salop. 

3234  III.  (5s.)— H.  W.  BuCKLAND,  Lower  Wick,  Worcester. 

Class  371.’ — Wyandotte  Hens  or  Pullets,  any  other  variety. 

[11  entries,  2 absent.] 

3348  I.  (20s.)— S.  C.  King,  North  Heath,  Pulborough. 

3249  II.  (10s.)— Rev.  J.  W.  A.  MACKENZIE,  Whitwick  Vicarage,  Leicester. 

3252  III.  (5s.)— ERNEST  G.  WiPPELL,  The  Homestead,  Greet,  near  Winchcombe. 

Class  372. — Buff  Orpington  Cocks.  [24  entries,  3 absent.] 

3261  I.  (20s.,  & R.  N.  for  Cup.')— W.  J.  Golding,  Westwood  Farm,  Weald,  Kent. 

3265  II.  (10s.)— Miss  L.  MacGregor  Le  Patourel,  Harker  Lodge,  Carlisle. 

3260  III.  (5s.)— ART.  C.  Gilbert,  Swanley  Poultry  Farm,  Wilmington,  Kent. 

3274  E.  N.  & H.  C.— David  EElD,  Firthview,iPort  Gordon,  Banffshire. 

Class  373. — Buff  Orpington  Hens.  [1.5  entries,  1 absent.] 

3283  I.  (20s.)— Miss  Geizeal  Ironside,  Vines  Cottage,  Maidstone  Road,  Rochester. 

3284  II.  (10s.)— W.  T.  Jefferies,  324  Church  Road.  St.  George,  Bristol. 

3293  III.  (5s.) — James  Turner,  Bentham  Poultry  Farm,  Bentham,  Lancs. 

3291  E.  N.  & H.  C.— George  H.  Procter,  Flass  House,  Durham. 

Class  374. — Buff  Orpington  Cockerels.  [20  entries,  2 absent.] 

3303  I.  (20s.  & Cup'),  & 3304  III.  (5s.)— Miss  GRIZEAL  Ironside,  Vines  Cottage 
Maidstone  Road,  Rochester. 

3295  II.  (10s.)— Bolton  Model  Poultry  Farm,  Lostock,  Lancs. 

3302  E.  N.  & H.  C.— Samuel  Hunter,  Shavington  Lodge,  Crewe. 

Class  375. — Buff  Orpington  Pullets.  [25  entries,  3 absent.] 

3323  I.  (20s.)— Miss  GRIZEAL  Ironside,  Vines  Cottage,  Maidstone  Road,  Rochester. 
3320  II.  (10s.)— W.  J.  Golding.  Westwood  Farm,  Weald,  Kent. 

3330  III.  (5s.)— Clement  Payne,  The  Vicarage,  Baldersby,  Yorks. 

3334  E.  N.  & H.  C.— James  Turner,  Bentham  Poultry  Farm,  Bentham,  Lancs. 

Class  376. — White  Orpington  Cocks.  [16  entries,  none  absent.] 

3350  I.  (20s.,  E.  N.  for  Cup,’  E.  N.  for  S.  M.,^  Special,'  & Eing.'^)— H.  Porritt, 

Netberwood,  Grange-over-Sands. 

3348  II.  (10s.),  & 3347  III.  (5s.)— Murray  Lindner,  Ham  Court,  Charlton  Kings, 
Cheltenham. 

3352  E.  N.  & H.  C.— J.  Herbert  Vaux,  Rookery  Poulti-y  Farm,  Dovercourt. 

Class  377. — White  Orpington  Hens.  [16  entries,  none  absent.] 

3359  I.  (20s.,  S.  M.,6  E.  N.  for  Special,'  & E.  N.  for  Eing.®)— Art.  C.  Gilbert, 
Swanley  Poultry  Farm,  Wilmington,  Kent. 

3356  II.  (10s.) — Frank  Bloomer,  Foxcourt,  Stourbridge. 

3355  III.  (5s.)— W.  M.  BELL,  St.  Leonard’s  Poultry  Farm,  Ringwood,  Hants. 

3364  E.  N.  & H.  C. — Murray  Lindner,  Ham  Court,  Charlton  Kings,  Cheltenham. 

Class  378. — White  Orpington  Cockerels.  [14  entries,  3 absent.] 

3382  I.  (20s.) — H.  Porritt,  Netberwood,  Grange-over-Sands. 

3380  II.  (10s.) -The  Rev.  & D.  Pain,  Bolingbroke  Rectory,  Spilsby. 

3376  III.  (5s.)— Murray  Lindner,  Ham  Court,  Charlton  Kings,  Cheltenham. 

3384  E.  N.  & H.  C. — Mrs,  TREVOR-Williams,  Clock  House,  Byfleet.  Surrey. 


,>,  Silver  Cup,  value  £2  2s.,  given  by  the  Buff  Orpington  Club  for  the  best  Buff 
Orpington  in  (llasses  372-375. 

’ Challenge  Cup,  value  £10  10s.,  given  by  the  Poultry  Club,  for  Members  of 
the  Club  only,  for  the  best  Bird  in  the  Show  ; the  Cup  to  become  the  absolute  property 
of  an  Exhibitor  winning  it  three  times. 

s Silver  Medal  given  by  the  Poultry  Club,  for  Members  of  the  Club  only,  for  the 
best  Male  Bird  in  the  Show. 

' Special  Prize  of  20s.  for  the  best  Bird  in  Classes  348-397. 

' Silver  Serviette  Ring  given  by  the  Variety  Orpington  Club  for  the  best  White 
Orpington  in  Classes  376-379. 

® Silver  Medal  given  by  the  Poultry  Club,  for  Members  of  the  Club  only,  for  the  best 
Female  Bird  in  the  Show. 
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Class  379. — White  Orpington  Pullets.  [13  entries,  none  absent.] 

3387  I.  (20s.)— H.  COERIE,  Quobleigh,  Eastleigh,  Hants. 

3386  II.  (10s.)— W.  M.  Bell,  St.  Leonard’s  Poultry  Farm,  Ringwood,  Hants. 

3396  III.  (5s.)— Mrs.  Bruce  ward,  Westwood,  Droitwich. 

339U  E.  N.  & H.  C. — Murray  Lindner,  Ham  Court,  Charlton  Kings,  Cheltenham. 

Class  380. — Black  Orpington  Cocks.  [22  entries,  3 absent.] 

3401  I.  (20s.)— Milton  Bode,  Cold  Norton  Poultry  Farm,  Kidmore  End,  near  Reading. 
3399  II.  (10s.) — Frank  Bloomer.  Foxeote,  Stourbridge. 

3407  III.  (5s.)  —ART.  C.  Gilbert,  Swanley  Poultry  Farm,  Wilmington,  Kent. 

3398  R.  N.  & H.  C. — W.  M.  Bell,  St.  Leonard's  Poultry  Farm,  Ringwood,  Hants. 

Class  381. — Black  Orpington  Hens.  [11  entries,  1 absent.] 

3424  I.  (20s.)— ART.  C.  GILBERT,  Swanley  Poultry  Farm,  Wilmington,  Kent. 

3430  ll.  (iOs.) — David  Reid,  Firthview,  Port  Gordon.  Banffshire. 

3420  III.  (5s.)— Frank  Bloomer,  Foxeote,  Stourbridge. 

3421  E.  N.  & H.  C. — Milton  Bode,  Cold  Norton  Poultry  Farm,  Hidmore  End. 

Class  382. — Black  Orpington  Cockerels.  [8  entries,  1 absent.] 

3434  I.  (20s.)  — W.  J.  Golding,  Westwood  Farm,  Weald,  Kent. 

3431  II.  (iOs.l— Milton  Bode,  Cold  Norton  Poultry  Farm,  Kidmore  End,  near  Reading. 
3433  III.  (5s.) — H.  CORRIE,  Quobleigh,  Eastleigh,  Hants. 

3435  E.  N.  & H.  C. — Dr.  Jackson,  Bolton-le-Sands,  Carnforth. 

Class  383. — Black  Orpington  Pullets.  [5  entries,  1 absent.] 

3441  I.  (20s.) — H.  CORRIE,  Quobleigh,  Eastleigh,  Hants. 

3440  II.  (10s.) — Milton  Bode,  Cold  Norton  Poultry  Farm,  Kidmore  End,  near  Reading. 

3443  III.  (5s.) — H.  PorRITT,  Netherwood,  Grange-over-Sands. 

3442  E.  N.  & H.  C. — W.  J.  Golding,  Westwood  Farm,  Weald,  Kent. 

Class  384. — Jubilee  Orpington  Cocks  or  Cockerels.  [3  entries,  1 absent.] 

3444  I.  (20s.,  & Eing.')— Mrs.  Milton  Bode,  Westdene,  Caversham,  Reading. 

3445  II.  (10s.) — Art.  C.  Gilbert,  Swanley  Poultry  Farm,  Wilmington,  Kent. 

Class  385. — Jubilee  Orpington  Hens  or  Pullets.  [3  entries.] 

3449  I.  (20s.,  & E.  N.  for  Eing.')— Art.  C.  Gilbert,  Swanley  Poultry  Farm,  Wilming- 
ton, Kent. 

3448  II.  (10s.),  & 3447  III.  (5s.) — MRS.  Milton  Bode,  Westdene,  Caversham,  Reading. 

Class  386. — Spangled  Orpington  Cocks  or  Cockerels.  [2  entries.] 

3451  I.  (20s.,  & E.  N.  for  Eing.^) — ART.  C.  Gilbert,  Swanley  Poultry  Farm,  Wilming- 
ton, Kent. 

3450  II.  (10s.) — W.  ApPLEBEE,  Riversdale  Poultry  Farm,  Twickenham. 

Class  387. — Spangled  Orpington  Hens  or  Pullets.  [3  entries.] 

3454  I.  (20s.,  & Eing.-)— Art.  C.  Gilbert,  Swanley  Poultry  Farm,  Wilmington,  Kent. 
3463  II.  (10s.),  & 3452  III.  (5s.) — ^Milton  Bode,  Cold  Norton  Poultry  Farm,  Kidmore 

End,  near  Reading. 

Class  388. — Minorca  Cocks  or  Cockerels.  [6  entries,  1 absent.] 

3455  I.  (20s.)— Fursland  Brothers,  Bridgwater,  Somerset. 

3457  II.  (10s.)— A.  G.  PiTTS.  Highbridge,  Somerset. 

3456  III.  (5s.)— John  T.  Gibbins,  Powis  Lodge,  Beddington  Lane,  Croydon. 

3460  E.  N.  & H.  C.— H.  J.  Webb,  Westbrook  Cottage,  Lamorbey,  Sidcup,  Kent. 

Class  389. — Minorca  Hens  or  Pullets.  [6  entries,  none  absent.] 

3462  I.  (20s.),  & 3461  II.  (IOs.)— FURSLAND  Bros.,  Bridgwater. 

3463  III.  (5s.),  & 3464  S.  N.  & H.  C.— A.  G.  PITTS,  Highbridge. 

Class  390. — White  Leghorn  Cocks  or  Cockerels.  [5  entries,  none  absent.] 

3469  I.  (20s.)— J.  Reader,  Leghorn  House,  Escrick,  York. 

3468  II.  (iOs.) — C.  W.  Kellock,  High  fields,  Audlem,  Cheshire. 

3470  III.  (5s.)— C.  MANNERS-SUTTON.  Bobbing  Poultry  Farm,  Higham,  Rochester. 

3466  E.  N.  & H.  C. — Walter  Cooke,  Daisy  Bank,  Alsager,  Cheshire. 

Class  391. — White  Leghorn  Hens  or  Pullets.  [4  entries.] 

3473  I.  (20s.)— J.  Reader,  Leghorn  House,  Escrick,  York. 

3472  II.  (10s.) — R (fe  J.  W.  QuiBELL,  9 Church  Street,  Hooley  Hill,  near  Manchester. 

3471  III.  (5s.) — L.  Currie,  Minley  Manor,  Farnborough,  Hants. 

3474  E.  N.  & H.  C. — C.  MANNERS-SUTTON,  Bobbing  Poultry  Farm,  Higham,  Rochester. 


1 Silver  Serviette  Ring  given  by  the  Variety  Orpington  Club  for  the  best  Jubilee 
Orpington  in  Classes  384  and  385. 

2 Silver  Serviette  Ring  given  by  the  Variety  Qrpington  Club  for  the  best  Spangled 
Orpington  in  Classes  386  and  387, 
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Class  392. — Srown  Leghorn  Cocks  or  Cockerels.  [7  entries,  none  absent.] 
.S478  I.  (20s  )— W.  O.  Rtanbuet,  Haddon  House,  Paignton. 

3480  II.  (10s.)— G.  TYEWHITT-Deake,  Cobtree  Farm,  Sandling,  Maidstone. 

348L  III.  (5s.)— A.  WiDD,  Legliorn  House,  Earlestown,  Lancs. 

3476  E.  N.  & H.  0.— Joe  Hiest,  Briar  Bank,  Cleckbeaton,  Yorks. 

Class  393. — Brown  Leghorn  Hens  or  Pullets.  [4  entries.] 

.3482  I.  (20s.)— E.  Denyee,  Walton  Road,  EastMolesey. 

3485  II.  (10s.) — Miss  E.  H.  Wilmot,  The  Chase  Farm,  Ambergate,  Derby. 

3484  III.  (5s.)— A.  WlDD,  Leghorn  House,  Earlestown,  Lancs. 

3483  R.  N.  & H.  C. — The  Rev.  DE.  William  Huest,  Ramsay  Vicarage.  Harwich. 

Class  394. — Black  Leghorn  Cocks  or  Cockerels.  [1  entry.] 

3486  I.  (20s.)— J.  C.  Phipp,  Moreton-in-Marsh. 

Class  395. — Black  Leghorn  Hens  or  Pullets.  [,5  entries,  1 absent.] 

3488  I.  (20s.)-,ToHN  HUEST,  South  Terrace,  Glossop. 

3491  II.  (10s.)— Wilson  Southwell.  The  Green,  Silsden. 

3489  III.  (5s.)— J.  C.  Phipp,  Moreton-in-Marsh. 

3490  R.  N.  & H.  C.— A.  ROWSE,  Brookside  Poultry  Farm,  Southall. 

Class  396.— Leghorn  Cocks  or  Cockerels,  any  other  variety.  [2  entries.] 
349.3  I.  (20s.)— G.  TyEWHITT-DeAKE,  Cobtree  Farm,  Sandling,  Maidstone. 

3492  II.  (10s.)— Cook  & PAEADINE,  Botolph  Claydon,  Winslow. 

Class  397. — Ljcghorn  Hens  or  Pullets,  any  other  variety.  [3  entries.] 

3496  I.  (20.S.)— G.  TYEWHITT-DeAKE.  Cobtree  Farm,  Sandling,  Maidstone. 

3495  II.  (10s.)— Miss  N.  Edwards,  Coaley  Poultry  Farm,  near  Durslev. 

3494  III.  (5s.)— Robert  ChipPINDALE,  Hampson  Green,  Ellel,  Lancaster. 

Class  398. — Coloured  Dorking  Cocks.  [4  entries.] 

.3499  I.  (20s.)— George  H.  Procter,  Flass  House,  Durham. 

3498  II.  (10s.)— Arthur  C.  Major,  Ditton,  Langley,  Bucks. 

3497  III.  (5s.)— Charles  AiTKENHEAD,  Stud  Farm,  Seaham  Harbour. 

3500  R.  N.  & H.  C.— Herbert  Reeves,  Emsworth,  Hants. 

Class  399. — Coloured,  Dorking  Hens.  [.5  entries,  none  absent.] 

3502  I.  (20s.),  & 3501  R.  N.  & H.  C.— CHARLES  AITKENHEAD,  Seaham  Harbour. 

.3503  II.  (10s.) — ARTHUR  C.  Major,  Ditton,  Langley,  Bucks. 

3504  III.  (5s.)— Herbert  Reeves,  Emsworth,  Hants. 

Class  400. — Coloured  Dorking  Cockerels.  [6  entries,  none  absent.] 

3508  I.  (20.S.)— George  H.  Procter,  Flass  House,  Durham. 

3511  II.  (10s.)— Webber  Bros.,  The  Parks,  Minebead. 

3510  III.  (5.S.),  & 3,509  R.  N.  & H.  C.— HERBERT  REEVES,  Emsworth.  Hants. 

Class  401. — Coloured  Dorking  Pallets.  [.3  entries.] 

,3512  I.  (20s.)— Charles  AITKENHEAD,  stud  Farm,  Seaham  Harbour. 

3514  II.  (10s.)— Herbert  Reeves,  Emsworth,  Hants. 

3513  III.  (5s.)— ARTHUR  C.  MAJOR,  Ditton,  Langley,  Bucks. 

Class  402. — Dorking  Cocks  or  Cockerels,  any  other  variety.  [4  entries.] 

3,516  I.  (20s.),  & 3517  III.  (5s.)— Herbert  Reeves,  Emsworth,  Hants. 

3515  II.  (10s.)— Arthur  C.  major,  Ditton,  Langley,  Bucks. 

3518  R.  N.  & H.  C. — A.  W.  Smith,  The  Kennels,  Brechin  Castle,  N.B. 

Class  403. — Dorking  Liens  or  Pullets,  any  other  variety. 

[6  entries,  none  absent.] 

3521  I.  (20s.)— Arthur  C.  Major,  Ditton,  Langley,  Bucks. 

3519  II.  (10s.),  & 3520  R.  N.  & H.  C. — Thomas  Davidson.  Drummuir,  Keith,  N.B. 

3524  III.  (5s.)— Herbert  Reeves,  Emsworth,  Hants. 

Class  404. — Light  Sussex  Cocks  or  Cockerels.  [6  entries,  none  absent.] 

3529  I.  (20s.,  & R.N.  for  Medal.’ )— Col.  E.  Walker,  Woodnarton,  Mayfield,  Sussex. 
3528  II.  (lOi.),  & 3.527  R.  N.  & H.  C.— HUBERT  G.  STOCKER,  Aldwick,  Bognor. 

.3525  III.  (5s.)— John  BAILY  a son,  Heathfield  Poultry  Farm,  Heathfield. 

Class  405. — Light  Sussex  Hens  or  Pulle's.  [11  entries,  none  absent.] 

3530  I.  (20.'.'.,  & Medal. ')— John  Baily  & Son,  Heathfield  Poultry  Farm,  Heathfield. 
,3537  II.  (10s.),  3535  III.  (5s.),  & 3538  R.  N.  & H.  C.— H.  G.  STOCKER,  Aldwick,  Bognor. 


1 Silver  Medal  given  by  the  Sussex  Poultry  Club  for  the  best  Light  Sussex  in 
Classes  404  and  40,5. 
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Class  406. — Speckled  Sussex  Cooks  or  Cockerels.  [8  entries,  1 absent.] 

3543  I.  (20s.  & Medal.’)— Art.  C.  Gilbert,  Swanley  Poultry  Farm,  Wilmington,  Kent. 
3541  II.  (10s.)— John  Bailt  <&  Son,  Heathfleld  Poultry  Farm,  Heathfleld. 

3544  III.  (5s.)— James  Hepburn,  Homes  Farm,  Martlesbam,  Woodbridge. 

3546  R.  N.  & H.  C.— Sanderson  Brothers,  Lower  Lodge  Poultry  Farm,  Billingshurst. 

Class  407. — Speckled  Sussex  Hens  or  Pullets.  [3  entries.] 

.3549  I.  (20s.  & E.  N.  for  Medal.  > )— John  Bailt  & Son,  Heathfleld. 

3550  II.  (10s.)— Sanderson  Brothers,  Lower  Lodge  Poultry  Farm,  Billingshurst. 

3551  III.  (5s.)— DR.  J.  E.  Shaw,  23  Caledonia  Place,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

Class  408. — Red  Sussex  Cocks  or  Cockerels.  [4  entries,  none  absent,] 

3553  I.  (20s.  & Medal.2)  & 3552  III.  (5s.)— John  Bailt  & Son,  Heathfleld. 

3555  II.  (10s.)— (JEORGE  EWSON,  (Jlynde,  near  Lewes. 

Class  409. — Red  Sussex  Hens  or  Pullets.  [3  entries.] 

3558  I.  (20s.  & E.  N.  for  Medal.’)— James  Hepburn,  Martlesham,  Woodbridge. 

3557  II.  (10s.)  * 3556  III.  (5s.)— JOHN  Bailt  & Son,  Heathfleld. 

Class  410. — Brahma  Cocks  or  Cockerels.  [7  entries,  1 absent.] 

3562  I.  (20s.  & Special.®)— JAMES  LORD.  Underbank,  Thornton-le-Fylde. 

3564  II.  (10s.)— S.  W.  Thomas,  Glasfryn,  Forest  Fach,  Swansea. 

3563  III.  (5s.)— Herbert  SPENSLET,  Oak  Farm,  Minston,  Leeds. 

3561  E.  N.  & H.  C. — J.  M.  LONGE,  Chillesford  Lodge,  Orford,  Suffolk. 

Class  411. — Brahma  Hens  or  Pullets.  [9  entries,  1 absent.] 

3573  I.  (20s..  R.  N.  for  S.  M.*,  & R.  N.  for  Special.®)— S.  W.  Thomas,  Glasfryn,  Forest 
Fach,  Swansea. 

3569  II.  (10s.)— J.  E.  HoWARTH,  154  Higher  Road,  Urmston,  Manchester. 

3572  III.  (5s.)— Herbert  Spenslbt,  Oak  Farm,  Minston,  Leeds. 

3574  R.  N.  & H.  C.— Arthur  E.  Ward,  Great  Warford,  Mobberley,  Cheshire. 

Class  il%.~ Cochin  Cocks  or  Cockerels.  [6  entries,  1 absent.] 

3579  I.  (20s.)— George  H.  Procter,  Flass  House,  Durham. 

3580  II.  (10s.)— E.  W.  Retnolds,  Maffey  Hall,  Shelwall,  near  Warrington. 

3575  III.  (5s.)— A.  C.  BUCKMASTER,  Victoria  Road,  Farnborough. 

3578  R.  N.  & H.  C.— Murrat  LINDNER,  Ham  Court,  Charlton  Kings,  Cheltenham. 

Class  413. — Cochin  Hens  or  Pullets.  [3  entries,  1 absent.] 

3582  I.  (20s.)— George  H.  Procter,  Flass  House,  Durham. 

3581  II.  (10s.)— F.  R.  Eaton,  Cleveland  House,  Eaton,  Norwich. 

Class  414. — Campine  Cocks  or  Cockerels.  [10  entries,  none  absent.] 

3590  I.  (20s.,  & Medal.  “) — John  Legqe,  Mill  Green,  Knighton,  Radnor. 

3584  II.  (10s.) — Dr.  S.  E.  Dunkin,  68  Studley  Road,  Clapham,  S.W. 

3589  III.  (5s.),  & 3588  E.  N.  & H.  C.— The  Rev.  E.  Lewis  Jones,  Heyope  Rectory 
Knighton,  Radnor. 

Class  415. — Campine  Hens  or  Pullets.  [12  entries,  none  absent.] 

3601  I.  (20s.,  & R.  N.  for  Medal.  ®)— John  Leqge,  Mill  Green,  Knighton,  Radnor. 

3594  II.  (10s.) — Dr.  S.  E.  DUNKIN.  68  Studley  Road,  Clapham,  S.W. 

3596  III.  (5s.),  c&  3597  R.  N.  & H.  C. — W.  HUNTER  GANDT,  Bradley  Court  Agricultural 
School,  Mitcheldean,  Glos. 

Class  416. — Faverolle  Cocks  or  Cockerels.  [8  entries,  1 absent.] 

3610  I.  (20s.  & Cup.  ®)— TenntsON  Fawkes,  Royal  Stock  Farm,  Leonard  Stanley. 

3607  II.  (10s.) — George  Betts,  Goostrey,  Cheshire. 

3612  III.  (5s.)— T.  H.  Jones-Parrt,  Statham  Poultry  Farm,  Lymm,  Cheshire. 

3608  R.  N.  & H.  C. — C.  H.  Bradlet,  Drivers  Farm,  Tibberton,  Glos. 

Class  417. — Faverolle  Hens  or  Pullets.  [7  entries,  2 absent.] 

3615  I.  (20s.),  & 3616  II.  (10s.)— C.  H.  BRADLET,  Drivers  Farm,  Tibberton,  Glos. 

3614  III.  (5s.)  —George  Betts,  Goostrey^,  Cheshire. 

3619  R.  N.  & H.  C. — T.  H.  JONES-PARRT,  Statham  Poultry  Farm,  Lymm,  Cheshire. 

’ Silver  Medal  given  by  the  Sussex  Poultry  Club  for  the  best  Speckled  Sussex 
in  Classes  406  and  407. 

’ Silver  Medal  given  by  the  Sussex  Poultry  Club  for  the  best  Red  Sussex  in 
Classes  408  and  409. 

® Special  Prize  of  £1  Is.  given  by  the  Brahma  Club  for  the  best  bird  in  Classes  410 
and  411. 

* Silver  Medal  given  by  the  Poultry  Club,  for  Members  of  the  Club  only,  for  the 
best  Female  Bird  in  the  Show. 

® Silver  Medal  given  through  the  Campine  Club  for  the  best  Campine  in  Classes 
414  and  415. 

6 Silver  Cup,  value  £5  5s.,  given  by  the  Gloucestershire  Committee  of  the  Poultry 
Club,  for  members  of  the  Club  resident  in  Gloucestershire  only,  for  the  best  Cock  or 
Cockerel  of  any  breed. 
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Class  418. — French  Cocks  or  Cockerels,  any  other  variety. 

[8  entries,  none  absent.] 

3628  I.  (20s.)— S.  W.  THOMAS,  Glasfryn,  Forest  Fach,  Swansea.  (Crev6.) 

3626  II.  (10s.)— J.  W.  Stokoe,  Whitely  Shield,  Whitfield,  Northumberland.  (Houdan.) 
3624  III.  (5s.) — P.  Hanson,  Dalbury,  Caversham  Heights,  Reading.  (Houdan.) 

3621  R.  N.&  H.  C. — G.  H.  Dalrymple,  Marsh  Farm,  Cadnam,  Southampton.  (Houdan.) 
Class  419. — French  Hens  or  Pullets,  any  other  variety. 

[9  entries,  none  absent.] 

3636  I.  (20s.),  & 3637  III.  (5s.) — S.  W.  Thomas,  Glasfryn,  Forest  Fach,  Swansea.  (Houdan 
♦ind  Clrev6.) 

3633  II.  (10s.)— P.  Hanson.  Dalbury,  Caversham  Heights,  Reading.  (Houdan.) 

3632  R.  N.  & H.  C.— HENRY  Edye,  South  Binns,  Heathfleld.  (Houdan.) 

Class  420. — Cooks  or  Cockerels,  any  other  breed.  [14  entries,  2 absent.] 

3638  I.  (20s.,  & R.  N.  for  Special.')— Milton  Bode,  Gold  Norton  Poultry  Farm,  Kid- 
more  End,  near  Reading.  (Cuckoo  Orpington.) 

3647  II.  (10s.)— Art.  C.  Gilbert,  Swanley  Poultry  Farm,  Wilmington,  Kent.  (Cuckoo 
Orpington.) 

3642  III.  (5s.)— W.  Hunter  Gandy,  Bradley  Court  Agricultural  School,  Mitcheldean, 
Glos.  (White  Rose-comb  Bantam.) 

3649  R.  N.  & H.  C. — Major  F.  Herbert,  Ty-Gwyn,  Raglan,  Mon.  (Coucoude  Maline.) 
Class  421. — Hem  or  Pullets,  any  other  breed.  [12  entries,  1 absent.] 

3652  I.  (20s.,  & Special.')— Milton  Bode,  Cold  Norton  Poultry  Farm,  Kidmore  End, 
near  Reading.  (Cuckoo  Orpington.) 

3656  II.  (lO.s.)— Tennyson  Fawkes,  Royal  Stock  Farm,  Leonard  Stanley,  Stonehouse, 
Glos.  (Golden  Pencilled  Hamburg.) 

3658  III.  (5.S.).— W.  Hunter  Gandy.  Bradley  Court  Agricultural  School,  Mitcheldean, 
Glos.  (White  Rose-comb  Bantam.) 

3653  R.  N.  & H.  C.- Mrs.  E.  M.  CHATTERTON.  Smarden,  Kent.  (Rose-combed  Rhode 
Island.) 

Table  Fowls. 

Class  422. — Pairs  of  Cockerels  or  Pullets,  2)ure-breed.  [10  entries,  none  absent.] 
3673  I.  (20s.)— Mrs.  BrUCE  Ward.  Westwood,  Droitwich.  (Red  Sussex  Pullets.) 

3665  II.  (10s.)— C.  H.  Bradley,  Driver's  Farm,  Tibberton,  Glos.  (Faverolle  Clockerels.) 
3664  III.  (5s.)— John  BAILY  & Son,  Heathfleld  Poultry  Farm,  Heathfleld.  (Sussex 
Cockerels.) 

3670  R.  N.  & H.  C. — Herbert  Reeves,  Emsworfch,  Hants.  (Dorking  Cockerels.) 

Class  423. — Pairs  of  Cockerels  or  Pullets,  cross-breed.  [9  entries,  none  absent.] 
3681  I.  (20s.),  & 3682  III.  (5s.)— WILLIAM  WOODS,  Worksop.  (Indian  Game  and  Buff 
Orpington  Cockerels,  and  Indian  Game  and  Faverolle  Cockerels.) 

3679  II.  (lOs.) — MRS.  Bruce  Ward,  Westwood,  Droitwich.  (Dorking  and  Orpington 
Cockerels ) 

3677  R.  N.  & H.  C. — LORD  Sherborne,  Sherborne  Park,  Northleach.  (Buff  Orpington 
and  Indian  Game  Cockerels.) 

Class  424. — Aylesbury  Drakes  or  Young  Drakes.  [4  entries,  1 absent.] 

3685  I.  (20s.)— The  Countess  of  Home,  The  Hirsel,  Coldstream. 

3686  II.  (10s.) — W.  H.  Thomas,  Old  Manor  House,  Wrington,  Somerset. 

Class  425. — Aylesbury  Ducks  or  Ducklings.  [4  entries,  none  absent.] 

3689  I.  (20s.)— The  Countess  of  Home,  The  Hirsel,  Coldstream. 

3687  II.  (10s.)— W.  B.  Bygott.  Ryehill  Hill  House,  Ulceby. 

3690  HI.  (5s.)— W.  H.  THOMAS,  Old  Manor  House,  Wrington,  Somerset. 

Class  426. — Rouen  Drakes  or  Young  Drakes.  [3  entries.] 

3691  I.  (20s.)— W.  B.  Bygott,  Ryehill  Hill  House,  Ulceby. 

3693  II.  (lO.s.) — ARTHUR  E.  WARD,  Great  Warlord,  Mobberley,  Cheshire. 

3692  III.  (5s.)— The  Countess  of  Home,  The  Hirsel,  Coldstream. 

Class  427. — Rouen  Ducks  or  Ducklings.  [2  entries.] 

3694  I.  (20s,)— W.  B.  Bygott,  Ryehill  HiU  House,  Ulceby. 

3695  II.  (10s.)— The  Countess  of  Home,  The  Hirsel,  Coldstream. 

Class  428. — Indian  Runner  Drakes  or  You)ig  Drakes. 

[6  entries,  3 absent.] 

3698  I.  (20s.),  & 3697  III.  (5s.)— W.  G.  Kingwell,  The  Dartmoor  Poultry  Farm,  South 
Brent,  Devon. 

3700  II.  (10s.)  J.  W.  WALTON,  High  Street,  Tow  Law. 


' Special  Prize  of  20s.  for  the  best  bird  in  Classes  398-421. 
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Class  429. — Indian  B, miner  Bucks  or  Bucklings.  [4  entries.] 

3702  I.  (20s.)  & 3703  II.  (10s.)— W.  G.  Kingwell,  The  Dartmoor  Poultry  Farm,  South 
Brent,  Devon. 

3704  III.  (5s.)  & 3705  E.  N.  & H.  C.— J.  W.  Walton,  High  Street,  Tow  Law. 

Class  430. — Drakes  or  Young  Drakes,  any  other  breed. 

[7  entries,  none  absent.] 

3712  I.  (20s.)— Miss  J.  C.  Steward,  Northway  House,  near  Tewkesbury.  (Pekin.) 

3707  II.  (10s.)— ART.  C.  Gilbert,  Swanley  Poultry  Farm,  Wilmington,  Kent. 
(Buff  Orpington.) 

3708  III.  (5s.)— THE  Countess  of  Home,  The  Hirsel,  Coldstream.  (Pekin.) 

3706  E.  N.  & H.  C.— Mrs.  Hatdon  Bailey,  Scotts  Grove,  Chobham.  (Pekin.) 

Class  iZ\.— Ducks  or  Ducklings,  any  other  breed.  [6  entries,  1 absent.] 

3715  I.  (20s.)— The  Countess  of  Home,  The  Hirsel,  Coldstream.  (Pekin.) 

3716  II.  (10s.)— E.  Kendrick,  Weeford  House,  Lichfield.  (Cayuga.) 

3717  III.  (5s.)— W.  G.  Kingwell,  The  Dartmoor  Poultry  Farm,  South  Brent,  Devon. 
(Buff  Orpington.) 

3713  E.  N.  & H.  C.— Mrs.  Haydon  Bailey,  Scotts  Grove,  Chobham.  (Pekin.) 

Class  432. — Ganders,  any  variety.  [6  entries,  1 absent.] 

3720  I.  (30s.),  & 3719  III.  (10s.)— W.  B.  BYGOTT,  EyehiUHill  House,  Ulceby.  (Embden 
and  Toulouse.) 

3723  II.  (20s.)— William  Woods,  Worksop.  (Toulouse.) 

3722  E.  N.  & H.  C.— W.  F.  Snell,  Marsh  Farm,  Yeovil.  (Embden.) 

Class  433. — Geese,  any  variety.  [5  entries,  1 absent.] 

3728  I.  (30s.)— William  Woods,  Worksop.  (Toulouse.) 

3727  II.  (20s.),  & 3726  E.  N.  & H.  C.— W.  F.  Snell,  Marsh  Farm,  Yeovil.  (Embden  and 
Toulouse.) 

3725  III.  (10s.) — W.  B.  Bygott.  Eyehill  Hill  House,  Ulceby.  (Embden.) 

Class  434. — Turkey  Cocks.  [5  entries,  none  absent.] 

3731  I.  (30s.)— Lord  Leith  of  Fyvie,  Fyvie  Castle,  Aberdeenshire. 

3730  II.  (20s.)— T.  F.  KYNNERSLEY,  The  Home  Farm,  Garmston,  Cressage,  Salop. 
3732AIII.  (10s.)— Lord  Sherborne,  Sherborne  Park,  Northleach. 

3732  E.  N.  & H.  C.— John  Eamsay,  Nupend  Farm,  Nailsworth. 

Class  435. — Turkey  Hens.  [2  entries.] 

3734  I.  (30s.)— W.  F.  SNELL,  Marsh  Farm,  Yeovil. 

3733  II.  (20«.)— E.  Kendrick,  Weeford  House,  Lichfield. 


FARM  AND  DAIRY  PRODUCE  OF  THE 
UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Butter. 

Class  436. — Boxes  of  Twelve  2-lb.  Bolls  or  Squares  of  Butter,  made  with 
not  more  than  1 cent,  of  salt.  [8  entries,  1 absent.] 

3741  I.  (i;4.)— Miss  Mabel  G.  Prideaux,  The  Grange,  Motcombe,  Dorset. 

3742  II.  (i;2.)— SOLOHEAD  Co-OPBRATIVB  DAIRY  SOCIETY,  LTD.,  Limerick  Junction. 
3740  III.  (.el.) — Henry  Patten,  The  Kite’s  Nest,  Broadway,  Worcs. 

Class  437. — Two  Pounds  of  Fresh  Butter,  without  any  salt,  made  up  in 
plain  pounds  from  the  milk  of  Channel  Island  or  South  Devon  Cattle 
and  their  crosses.  [32  entries,  none  absent.] 

3744  I.  (.e2.) — Earl  Beauchamp,  K.C.M.G.,  Madresfield  Court,  Malvern. 

3754  II.  (iil.)— JAMES  JOICEY,  Poulton  Priory,  Fairford. 

3760  III.  (10s.)— The  Earl  of  Mount-Edgcumbe,  Cotehele  Farm,  St.  Dominick. 

3765  E.  N.  & H.  C. — The  Hon.  Mrs.  PortmAN,  Hestercombe,  Taunton. 

Class  438. — Two  Pounds  of  Fresh  Butter,  ivithout  any  salt,  made  up  in  plain 
pounds  from  the  milk  of  cattle  of  any  breed  or  cross  other  than  those 
mentioned  in  Class  437.  [36  entries,  3 absent.] 

3793  1 Equal  I.  f MRS.  Emily  Lewis,  Pontantwn  Farm,  Llangendeirne,  near  Kidwelly. 
3776  J (.£2.)  I Earl  Beauchamp,  K.C.M.G.,  Madresfield  Court,  Malvern. 

3783  II.  (£1.) — Lord  Hastings,  Melton  Constable  Park,  Norfolk. 

3804  III.  (10s.) — G.  Dudley  Smith,  Strensham  Court,  Worcester. 

3790  E.  N.  & H.  C. — F.  G.  Lear,  Grange  Court,  Westbury-on-Severn. 
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Class  439. — Two  Pounds  of  Frosh  Butter,  sliyhtly  salted,  made  up  i/i  plain 
pounds  from,  the  milk  of  Channel  Island  or  South  Becon  Cattle  and  their 
crosses.  [41  entries,  1 absent.] 

3831  I.  (.C2.)— ALFRED  PALMER,  Wokefleld  Park,  Mortimer. 

3830  II.  (i;l.)-THE  EARL  OF  MOUNT-EDGCFMBE,  Cotehele  Farm,  St.  Dominick. 

3814  III.  (10s.)— Mrs.  H.  Dent  BrookxehuRST,  Sudeley  Castle,  Winchcombe. 

3812  E.  N.  & H.  C.— Earl  Beadohamp,  K.C.M.G.,  Madresfleld  Court,  Malvern. 

Class  440. — Two  Pounds  of  Fresh  Butter,  slightly  salted,  made  up  hi  plain 
pounds  from  the  milk  of  Cattle  of  any  breed  or  cross  other  than  those 
mentioned  in  Class  439.  [56  entries,  3 absent.] 

3873  I.  (£2),  & S.  P.  (je2.0— Miss  M.  James,  Great  Llancayo,  Usk,  Mon. 

3881  II.  (A'l.)— F.  G.  Lear,  Grange  Court,  Westbury-on-Severn. 

3893  III.  (10s.),  & S.  P.  (£2.1)— B.  READ,  Cburcb  Farm,  Cam,  Dur.sley. 

3889  E.  N.  & H.  C.— The  Hon.  E.  W.  B.  PORTMAN,  Hestercombe,  Taunton. 

3868  S.  P.  (30s. ‘)— Mrs.  E.  Heath,  Gwernitbig  Farm,  Raglan,  Mon. 

3897  S.  P.  (20s. ')— Miss  Elsie  Smith,  New  House,  Dingestow,  Mon. 

3859  s.  P.  (10s.  >)— Miss  Frances  S.  Cox,  Pwllpen,  Cbristcburcb,  Newport,  Mon. 

3902  S.  P.  (30s.»)— John  H.  Walker.  Wbittocks  End,  Dymock,  Glos. 

3875  S.  P.  (10s.’)— Miss  J.  Jones,  Fortbay  Farm,  North  Nibley,  Dursley. 

Class  441. — Two  Pounds  of  Butter  made  up  in  plain  pounds  from  scalded 
cream.  [13  entries,  none  absent.] 

3912  I.  (j£2.)— F.  G.  Lear,  Grange  Court,  Westbury-on-Severn. 

3910  II.  (jCl.)— ALFRED  C.  DE  ROTHSCHILD,  C.V.O.,  Halton  House,  Halton,  Tring. 

3916  III.  (10s.)— Miss  Mabel  G.  PrIDEAUX,  Tbe  Grange,  Motcombe. 

3919  E.  N.  & H.  C.— WEST  Marton  Dairy  Co.,  West  Marton,  Skipton-in-Craven. 

Class  442. — Three  Pounds  of  Fresh  Butter,  slightly  salted,  made  up  in 
pounds  in  the  most  attractive  marketable  designs.  [8  entries,  1 absent.] 
3928  I.  (jCB.)- John  H.  walker,  Wbittocks  End,  Dymock,  Glos. 

3924  II.  (A'D— Mrs.  Mary  Holliday,  Wood  End  Farm,  Streatbam,  Darlington. 

392.3  III.  (10s.)— Col.  R.  C.  HARE,  Reymerston  Hall,  Attleboro’. 

Class  443. — Three  Pounds  of  Fresh  Butter,  slightly  salted,  made  up  in 
jwunds  and  packed,  in  non-returnable  boxes  for  transmission  by  rail  or 
parcel  post.  [12  entries,  none  absent.] 

3938  I.  (.e2.)— Col.  Fairfax  Rhodes,  Brockbampton  Park,  Andoversford. 

3931  II.  (A’D— Sir  W.  Cameron  Gull,  Bt.,  Frilsbam  House,  Newbury. 

3933  III.  (10s.)— The  Countess  of  Leitrim,  Mulroy,  Milford,  Co.  Donegal. 

3935  E.  N.  & H.  C.— Mrs.  C.  McIntosh,  Havering  Park,  Romford. 

Cheese. 

Made  in  1909. 

Class  444. — Three  Cheddar  Cheeses,  of  not  less  than  50  lb.  each. 

[21  entries,  none  absent.] 

3959  I.  (AS.)— Robert  Stevenson,  Boghead,  Galston,  Ayrshire. 

3955  II.  (A3.)— Frank  Portoh,  Clapton,  Cucklington,  Wincanton,  Somerset. 

3947  III.  (A2.)— Alex.  Cross,  Knockdon,  Maybole,  Ayrshire. 

3943  IV.  (Al.)— John  Beer,  St.  Edmund’s  Farm,  Vobster,  Coleford,  Bath. 

3954  E.  N.  & H.  C.— Herbert  PickforD,  Westland’s  Farm,  Melksbam. 

Class  445. — Three  Cheddar  Truckles.  [19  entries,  1 absent.] 

3974  I.  (A3.)— FRANK  PORTCH,  Clapton,  Cucklington,  Wincanton,  Somerset. 

3965  II.  (A2.)— Alex.  Cross,  Knockdon,  Maybole,  Ayrshire. 

3977  III.  (AD— Robert  Stevenson,  Boghead,  Galston,  Ayrshire. 

3972  E.  N.  & H.  C.— H.  J.  Millard,  Witchford  Hill,  Moreton-in-Marsb,  Glos. 

Class  446. — Three  Coloured  Cheshire  Cheeses,  of  not  less  than  40  lb.  each. 
[16  entries,  1 absent.] 

3991  I.  (A4.)— Mrs.  Mary  a.  NunNERLEY,  Bradley  Green,  Whitchurch,  Salop. 

3992  II.  (A3.)— Charles  Price,  Ouston,  Ellesmere,  Salop. 

3981  III.  (A2.)— Peter  Bate,  Golden  Nook,  Hargrave,  Chester. 

3985  IV.  (Al.)— SAMUEL  Charlesworth,  Red  Hall,  Leighton,  Crewe. 

3986  E.  N.  & H.  C.— Joseph  Darlington,  Standwardine,  Burlton,  Salop. 

1 Special  Prizes  of  40s.,  30s.,  20.».,  and  10s.,  given  by  the  Monmouthshire  Agri- 
cultural Education  Committee  for  the  best  Butter  in  Class  440  made  bv  residents  in 
the  County  of  Monmouth  who  have  attended  the  Dairy  or  Cheese  Schools  of  the 
County. 

2 Special  Prizes  of,  40s.,  30s.,  and  10s.,  given  by  the  Gloucestershire  Agricultural 
Sub-Committee  for  the  best  Butter  in  Class  440  made  by  residents  in  the  County  of 
Gloucester  who  have  attended  the  Dairy  or  Cheese  Schools  of  the  County. 
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Class  447. — Thi-ee  Uncoloured  Cheshire  Cheeses,  of  not  less  than  40  lb.  each. 
[6  entries,  none  absent.] 

4002  I.  (^£4.1— Charles  price,  Ouston,  Ellesmere,  Salop. 

4000  II.  (£3.) — W.  H.  Hobson,  Gonsley  Hall  Blakenhall,  Nantwich. 

3998  III.  (^£2.)— Samuel  Oharlbsworth,  Red  Hall,  Leighton,  Crewe. 

4001  IV.  (,£1.) — S.  MinSHULL,  Wilbrighton,  Newport,  Salop. 

Class  448. — Three  Stilton  Cheeses.  [16  entries,  none  absent.] 

4010  I.  (£3.)— Henry  Morris,  Manor  Farm,  Saxelbye,  Melton  Mowbray. 

4016  II.  (£2.) — W.  S.  Walpole.  Twyford,  Melton  Mowbray. 

4012  III.  (£1.) — John  smith,  Gaddesby,  Leicester. 

4005  K.  N.  & H.  C. — Joseph  Hall.  Stathern,  Melton  Mowbray. 

Class  449. — Three  Wensleydale  Cheeses,  Stilton  Shape.  [7  entries,  none  absent.] 

4023  I.  (jC3.1— Ernest  G.  WHITELOOK,  The  Bryn,  Atlow,  near  Ashbourne. 

4021  II.  (£2.) — Alfred  Eowntree,  Itirkby  Overblow,  Pannal,  Yorks. 

4024  III.  (jei.) — MRS.  Willis,  Manor  House,  Carperby,  Yorks. 

4022  E.  N.  & H.  C.— The  Wensleydale  Pure  Milk  Society,  Ltd.,  Northallerton. 
Class  450. — Three  Double  Gloucester  Cheeses,  of  not  less  than  22  lb.  each. 

[11  entries,  none  absent.] 

4027  I.  (_£i),  & S.  P.  {£2.^) — Miss  E.  M.  LEWIS,  King's  Hill,  Berkeley,  Glos. 

4026  II.  (£3),  & S.  P.  (30s.i) — Zebadee  Bacon,  Wanswell  Court,  Berkeley,  Glos. 

4032  III.  (£2.) — N.  J.  Sims,  Pitcombe,  Bruton,  Somerset. 

4034  IV.  (£1),  & S.  P.  dOi'.  1) — William  H.  WEBKES,  Sundays  Hill  Farm,  Falfleld. 

4029  E.  N.  & H.  C.— Frank  Portch,  Clapton,  Cucklington,  Wincanton,  Somerset. 

Class  451. — Three  Single  Gloucester  Cheeses,  of  not  less  than  13  lb.  each. 
[18  entries,  none  absent.] 

4045  I.  (v£3.) — Frank  Portch,  Clapton,  Cucklington,  Wincanton,  Somerset. 

4040  II.  (£2.) — C.  HARRIS  & SON,  Rectory  Farm,  Slimbridge,  Stonehouse. 

4048  III.  (jel.)— N.  J.  Sims,  Pitcombe,  Bruton,  Somerset. 

4052  E.N.  &H.  C.,  & S.  P.  (£'2.2)— Miss  Elizabeth  Mary  Wherrett,  Hope  House 
Farm,  Cambridge,  Stonehouse. 

4039  S.  P.  (30s.2) — G.  E.  FOWLER,  Old  Farm,  Appleby.  Tewkesbury. 

4043  S.  P.  (lOs.2) — James  King,  Woodlands  Farm,  Berkeley,  Glos. 

Class  452. — Three  Staffordshire  or  Derbyshire  Cheeses.  [2  entries.] 

4055  I.  {£3.) — Y.  G.  Veen,  Yoxall,  Burton-on-Trent. 

4054  II.  (£2.)— Gerald  W.  Lewer,  The  Creamery,  Parwich,  Ashbourne. 

Class  453. — Three  Caerphilly  Cheeses.  [9  entries,  none  absent.] 

4062  I.  (£3.)— Joseph  Bury  Mawle,  Wolford  Fields,  Shipston-on-Stour. 

4060  II.  (£2.)— Mrs.  L.  M.  House,  Heathfleld,  Berkeley. 

4058  III.  (£1.)— C.  Harris  So  Son,  Rectory  Farm,  Slimbridge,  Stonehouse,  Glos. 

4057  E.  N.  & H.  C. — T.  J.  S.  Davis.  Hinton  Farm,  Berkeley,  Glos. 

4064  S.  P.  (30s. 2)— Miss  L.  Winifred  Stead,  Penhow  Castle,  Magor,  Mon. 

4063  S.  P.  (20s.3)— Miss  Elsie  parry,  Penrhos  Farm,  Caerleon,  Mon. 

4059  S.  P.  (lOs.s)— Mrs.  E.  Heath,  Gwernithig  Farm,  Raglan,  Mon. 


Cider  and  Perry. 

N.B.—  Ttie  names  of  the  Fruits  from  which  the  Cider  or  Perry  is  stated  by  the  Exhibitor  to 
have  been  made  are  added  after  the  address  of  the  Exhibitor.  In  Classes  456,  459,  460, 
and  461  the  date  of  making  Is  also  given. 

Class  454, — Cashs  of  Dry  Cider,  of  not  less  than  18,  and  not  more  than  30 
gallons,  made  in  1908.  [22  entries,  none  absent.] 

4080  I.  (£5.)— Thomas  Stone,  Axe  Vale  Cider  Works,  Axminster.  (Mixed  Fruit.) 

4065  II.  (£3.)— Co.  ARMAGH  CIDER  COMPANY,  Portadown.  (Mixed  Fruit.) 

4076  III.  (£2.) — R.  H.  Ridler  & Son,  Clehonger  Manor,  Hereford.  (Mixed  Fruit.) 

4074  E.  N.  & H.  C.— C.  Osborn  & Sons.  (Cadbury,  Cider  Russet,  Yarlington  Mills, 
and  various  Jerseys.) 

1 Special  Prizes  of  40s.,  30s.,  and  lOt.,  given  by  the  Gloucestershire  Agricultural  Sub- 
Committee  for  the  three  best  exhibits  in  Class  450  made  by  residents  in  the  County 
of  Gloucester  who  have  attended  the  Dairy  or  Cheese  Schools  of  the  County. 

■2  Special  Prizes  of  40s.,  30s.,  and  10s.,  given  by  the  Gloucestershire  Agricultural  Sub- 
committee for  the  three  best  exhibits  in  Class  451  made  by  residents  in  the  County 
of  Gloucester  who  have  attended  the  Dairy  or  Cheese  Schools  of  the  County. 

> Special  Prizes  of  30s.,  20s.,  and  10s.,  given  by  the  Monmouthshire  Agricultural 
Education  Committee  for  the  three  best  exhibits  in  Class  453  made  by  residents  in  the 
County  of  Monmouth  who  have  attended  the  Dairy  or  Cheese  Schools  of  the  County. 
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Class  455. — Caslis  of  Sweet  Cider,  of  not  less  than  18,  and  not  more  than  30 
gallons,  made  in  1908.  [33  entries,  none  absent.] 

4090  I.  (£5.) — D.  J.  Crofts  & Son,  Sutton  Montis,  Sparkford,  Somerset.  (Royal  and 
Chisel  Jersey,  White  Close  Pippin,  Hill  Barrel,  Cap  of  Liberty,  &c.) 

4106  II.  (;C3.) — R.  H.  Ridleb  & Son,  (llehonger  Manor.  Hereford.  (Mixed  Fruit.) 

4113  III.  (£2.) — Tilley  Bros.,  Shepton  Mailet.  (Kingston  Black,  Horner,  and  White 
Jersey.) 

4114  R.  N.  & H.  C.— Tilley  Bros.  (White  and  Royal  Jersey,  and  Horner.) 

4093  S.  P.  (35s.')— Thomas  Davies,  Tre-Owen,  near  Monmouth.  (Fox  Whelp, 
Upright  French.  Petheurs,  Kingston  Black,  and  Cherry  Norman.) 

4088  S.  P.  (25s.') — Bence  Cox,  Pwllpen  Farm,  Christchurch,  Newport,  Mon.  (Bell 
Norman,  Pytheres.  <fec.) 

4099  S.  P.  dOs.')— E.  P.  JARRETT,  Rome,  Monmouth.  (Frederick,  Upright  French,  and 
Fox  Whelp.) 

Class  456. — Cashs  of  Cider,  of  not  less  than  18,  and  not  more  than  30  gallons, 
made  previous  to  1908.  [6  entries,  none  absent.] 

4120  I.  (.£5.)— Co.  Armagh  Cider  company,  Portadown.  (Mixed  Fruit,  1906.) 

4121  II.  (£2.) — R.  H.  Ridler  & SON,  Clehonger  Manor,  Hereford.  (Mixed  Fruit, 
1907.) 

4125  III.  (j£.’2.)— Tilley  Bros,  Shepton  Mallet.  (Chisel,  White  Jersey,  Horner,  Dove, 
and  Cap  of  Liberty,  1907.) 

Class  457. — One  Dozen  Bottles  of  Dry  Cider,  made  in  1908. 

[26  entries,  none  absent.] 

4128  I.  (^£4,  & R.  N.  for  Cup.^)— D.  J.  CROFTS  & SON,  Sutton  Montis.  Sparkford 
Somerset.  (Royal  and  White  Jersey,  Redstreak,  Kingston  Black,  Cap  of  Liberty,  &a.) 

4134  II.  (^£2.)— C.  Osborn  a Sons,  Woolston,  North  Cadbury,  Somerset.  (Master 
Jersey,  (Jap  of  Liberty,  and  White  Jersey.) 

4135  III.  (ill.)— C.  Osborn  & Sons.  (Cadbury,  Cider  Russet,  Yarlington  Mill,  and 
various  Jerseys.) 

4130  R.  N.  & H.  C.— Herbert  J.  Davis,  Sutton  Montis,  Sparkford,  Somerset, 
(Yarlington  Mill,  Harry  Master,  White  Jersey,  and  Cap  of  Liberty.) 

Class  458. — One  Dozen  Bottles  of  Sweet  Cider,  made  in  1908. 

[51  entries,  none  absent.] 

4158  I.  (il4.)— D.  J.  Crofts  a son,  Sutton  Montis,  Sparkford,  Somerset.  (Royal 
and  Chisel  Jersey,  White  Close  Pippin,  Fill  Barrel,  Cap  of  Liberty,  Ac.) 

4191  II.  (il2.)— James  SlattER  A Co.,  Paxford,  Campden.  (Kingston  Black.) 

4198  III.  (ill.)— Tilley  Bros.,  Shepton  Mallet.  (Horner,  Kingston  Black,  and  Ladies' 
Heart.) 

4163  R.  N.  & H.  C.,  & S.  P.  (35.^.')— W.  J.  DAVIES,  Tre-Owen,  near  Monmouth.  (Fox 
Whelp,  Perthyrs,  Kingston  Black,  Cherry  Norman,  and  French.) 

4190  S.  P.  (25s.') — Morgan  Rosser,  Ridings  Farm,  Bishton,  near  Newport,  Mon. 
(Underleaf,  Frederick,  and  Fox  Whelp.) 

4177  S.  P.  (10s. ' )— JAMES  Keylock,  The  Hostry,  Llantilio-Crossenny,  Abergavenny. 

Class  459. — One  Dozen  Bottles  of  Cider,  made  previous  to  1908. 

[18  entries,  none  absent.] 

4218  1.  (il4,  &Cup.2) — Tilley  Bros.,  Shepton  Mallet.  (Ladies’  Heart,  Horner,  and 
Red  Jersey,  1907.) 

4212  II.  (ii2.)— Daniel  Phelps  A Son,  Tibberton,  Gloucester.  (Kingston  Black,  1907.) 

4211  III.  (i'l.)— Daniel  Phelps  a son.  (Cowarne  Red,  Royal  Wilding,  and  Kingston 
Black,  1906.) 

4214  R.  N.  & H.  C.— JAMES  Slatter  A Co.,  Paxford,  Campden.  (Kingston  Black,  1907.) 

Class  460. — One  Dozen  Bottles  of  Dry  Perry.  [11  entries,  none  absent.] 

4222  I.  (i'l.)— EARDISTON  FARMING  CO.,  LTD.,  Stockton,  Worcester.  (Moorcroft,  1907.) 

4230  II.  (£2.)— A.  D.  WILLCOX,  Dumbleton,  near  Evesham.  (Oldfield  and  Butt,  1908.) 

4229  III.  (iil.)— A.  D.  WILLCOX.  (Oldfield,  1908.) 

Class  461. — One  Dozen  Bottles  of  Sweet  Perry.  [18  entries,  none  absent.] 

4241  I.  (£4.)— Henry  Robbins  a Son,  Ebley,  Stroud.  (Butt,  1908.) 

4243  II.  (i)2.)— T.  Shipp  a Son.  Cambridge,  near  Stonehouse.  (Oldfield.  1907.) 

4240  III.  (£1.)— Daniel  Phelps  a Son,  Tibberton,  Gloucester.  (Huff  Cap,  1908.) 


' Special  Prizes  of  35s.,  25s.,  and  10s.,  given  by  the  Monmouthshire  Agricultural 
Education  Committee  for  the  best  exhibits  in  Classes  455  and  458  made  by  residents  in 
the  County  of  Monmouth  who  have  received  instruction  in  the  Classes  of  the  Depart- 
ment for  Agricultural  Education. 

2 Challenge  Cup  given  by  the  Cider  Growers  of  the  West  of  England  for  the  best 
exhibit  of  Cider  in  Classes  454-459,  the  Cup  to  become  the  absolute  property  of  an 
exhibitor  winning  it  three  times. 
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Wool. 

Of  1909  Clip. 

Class  462. — Three  Fleeces  of  Leicester  or  Border  Leicester  Wool. 

[4  entries,  none  absent.] 

4250  I.  (jCS.)— Robert  Graham,  Auchengassel,  Twynholm.  (Border  Leicester  Yearling 
Hogs.) 

4251  II.  l£2),  & 4252  III.  (jCl.)— GEORGE  HARRISON,  Gaintord  Hall,  Darlington. 
(Leicester  Yearling  Hogs.) 

Class  463. — Three  Fleeces  of  Lincoln  Wool.  [3  entries.] 

4254  I.  (£3),  & 4255  III.  (.el.) — HENRY  DUDDING,  Riby  Grove,  Great  Grimsby.  (Hogs.) 
4256  II.  (£2.)— William  B.  Swallow,  Wootton  Lawn,  Ulceby.  (Shearling  Hogs.) 

Class  464. — Three  Fleeces  of  Kent  or  Romney  Marsh  Wool. 

[17  entries,  none  absent.] 

4273  I.  (i;3.)— Richard  Stanley  Strouts,  Singleton,  Great  Chart,  Ashford,  Kent. 
(Yearling  Ewes.) 

4267  II.  (.e2). — Frederick  NEAME,  Macknade,  Faversham.  (Yearlings.) 

4260  III.  (.el.)— Charles  File,  Elham,  Canterbury.  (Yearling  Ewes.) 

Class  465. — Three  Fleeces  of  Cotswold  Wool.  [4  entries,  none  absent.] 

4276  I.  (.e3.)— SAMUEL  WALKER,  Hawling,  Andoversford.  (Ewes.) 

4274  II.  (.e2),  & 4275  III.  (ill.)— WILLIAM  HODLTON,  Broadfleld  Farm,  Northleach. 
(Yearling  Hogs.) 

Class  466, — Three  Fleeces  of  Devon  Long  Wool.  [4  entries,  none  absent.] 
4278  I.  & 4279  II.  (i;2.)— F.  S.  MBRSON,  Doniford,  Watchet,  Somer-set.  (Yearlings.) 
4280  III.  (£1.) — Frederick  white,  Torweston,  Williton,  Somerset.  (Yearling  Ewes.) 

Class  467. — Three  Fleeces  of  South  Devon  Wool.  [10  entries,  1 absent.] 

4287  I.  (£3.) — EDWARD  Stooke,  Coleridge  House,  Kingshridge,  Devon.  (Yearlings.) 
4289  II.  (.e2.)— William  Tippett  & Sons,  The  Barton,  North  Petherwin,  Eglos- 
kerry.  (Two-Shear  Ewes.) 

4284  III.  (.cl.)— Henry  FAIRWEATHER,  Malston.  Sherford,  Kingshridge.  (Ewes.) 

4283  E.  N.  & H.  C.— WILLIAM  Bastard,  Coltscombe,  Slapton,  Kingshridge,  Devon. 

Class  468. — Three  Fleeces  of  any  other  Long  Wool.  [6  entries,  1 absent.] 
4294  I.  (jC3.)— Robert  Graham,  Auchengassel,  Twynholm.  (Wensleydale  Hogs.) 

4296  II.  (£2.)—Twe  EXORS.  OF  THE  LATE  THOMAS  WILLIS,  Carperby,  Yorks. 
(Wensleydale  Hogs.) 

4293  III.  (jel.)— Lord  Henry  BENTINCK,  Underlay  Hall,  Kirkby  Lonsdale.  (Wensley- 
dale Hogs.) 

4292  E.  N.  & H.  C.— Lord  Henry  BENTINCK.  (Wensleydale  Two-Shear  Ewes.) 

Class  469. — Three  Fleeces  of  Southdown  Wool.  [6  entries,  1 absent.] 

4298  I.  (£3),  & 4297  II.  (^12.)— Lord  CaltHORPE,  Elvetham  Park,  Winchfleld. 
(Yearlings.) 

4301  III.  (jPl.)— Lord  Sherborne,  Sherborne  Park,  Northleach.  (Ewes.) 

4299  E.  N.  & H.  C.— W.  DOCKERAY,  Park  House,  Westwell,  Ashford,  Kent.  (Ewe  Tegs.) 
Class  470. — Three  Fleeces  of  Shropshire  Wool.  [9  entries,  none  absent.] 

4306  I.  (iCS.)— A.  N.  Henderson,  street  Aston  House,  Lutterworth.  (Shearling  Ewes.) 
4310  II.  (£2),  & 4311  III.  (^el.)— SALE  & SON,  Atherstone.  (Shearling  Ewes  and 
Wethers.) 

4308  E.  N.  & H.  C.— S.  F.  M.  NEVETT,  Yorton,  Harmer  Hill,  Shrewsbury.  (Yearling 
Hogs.) 

Class  471. — Three  Fleeces  of  Kerry  Hill  Wool.  [2  entries.] 

4312  I.  (i)3.)— T.  E.  Kinsey,  Winshury,  Chirbury,  Shropshire.  (Two-Shear  Ewes.) 

4313  II.  (£2.)—^.  H.  LANGFORD.  Chirbury  Hall,  Shropshire.  (Yearling  Hogs.) 

Class  472. — Three  Fleeces  of  any  other  Short  Wool.  [15  entries,  none  absent.] 

..  4317  1.  (jCS.)— Hugh  A.  CHRISTY,  Llangoed  Castle,  Lly.swen.  (Ryeland  Hogs.) 

4319  II.  (jC2.)— W.  R.  Flower,  West  Stafford,  Dorchester.  (Dorset  Horn  Shearling 
Ewes.) 

4326  III.  (£1.)— H.  W.  TAYLOR,  Showle  Court,  Ledbury.  (Ryeland  Shearling  Hogs.) 
4324  E.  N.  & H.  C.— SIR  E.  A.  HAMBRO,  Milton  Abbey,  Blandford.  (Dorset  Horn 
Yearling  Hogs.) 

Class  473. — Three  Fleeces  of  Welsh  Wool.  [8  entries,  none  absent.] 

4331  I.  (£3),  & 4329  II.  (£2.)— W.  CONWY  Bell,  Brynyffynon,  Rhuddlan.  (Yearling 
Hogs.) 

4332  III.  (iCl.)— H.  O.  Ellis,  Tynhendre,  Bangor.  (Yearling  Wethers.) 

4333  E.  N.  & H.  C.— H.  O.  Ellis.  (Aged  Ewes.) 
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Class  474. — Three  Fleeces  of  Cheviot  Wool.  [5  entries,  1 absent.] 

4337  I.  John  DARGUE,  Bumeside  Hall,  Kendal.  (Yearling  Ewes.) 

4338  II.  (i;2.)— John  DAEGUE.  (Yearling  Wethers.) 

4341  III.  (jCI.)— Jacob  HOBSON,  Byrness,  Otterburn.  (Shearling  Hogs.) 

4340  E.  N.  & H.  C.— JACOB  Hobson.  (Two-Shear  Ewes  ) 

Class  475. — Three  Fleeces  of  Scotch  Wool.  [6  entries,  none  absent.] 

4343  I.  (je3.)— John  DAEGUE,  Bumeside  Hall,  Kendal.  (Yearling  Ewes.) 

4344  II.  (i:2.)— John  DARGUE.  (Two-Shear  Ewes.) 

4346  III.  (jCI.)— Egbert  Graham,  Auchengassel,  Twynholm.  (Yearling  Wethers.) 

4345  E.  N.  & H.  C.— John  DOWSON,  Danby  Castle,  Grosmont,  York.  (Yearling  Hogs.) 


HIVES,  HONEY,  AND  BEE  APPLIANCES. 

Class  476. — Collectio?is  of  Hives  and  Appliances.  [5  entries,  none  absent.] 

4352  I.  (jC4.)— E.  H.  TAYLOR,  Welwyn,  Herts. 

4351  II.  (i;2.)— Mrs.  SEADON,  S.  J.  B.  Apiary,  Bromley,  Kent. 

4350  III.  (£1.)—W.  P.  MEADOWS,  Syston,  Leicester. 

Class  477. — Frame  Hives,  for  general  use,  unpainted.  [11  entries,  1 absent.] 

4353  I.  (20.«.)— Abbott  Bros.,  Southall,  Middlesex. 

4360  II.  (15*.)— Jambs  Lee  & Son,  Ltd.,  4 Martineau  Hoad,  Highbury,  London,  N. 

4363  HI.  (10s.) — E.  H.  TAYLOR,  Welwyn,  Herts. 

Class  478. — Frame  Hives,  for  Cottager's  use,  unpainted. 

[6  entries,  none  absent.] 

4367  I.  (20s.)— W.  P.  Meadows,  Syston,  Leicester. 

4368  II.  (15.?.)— E.  H.  Taylor,  Welwyn,  Herts. 

4366  III.  (10s.)— C.  GREENHILL,  80  Graham  Hoad.  Wimbledon 

Class  479. — Honey  Extractors.  [6  entries,  none  absent.] 

4372  I.  (15s.)— W.  P.  Meadows,  Syston,  Leicester. 

4369  II.  (10s.)— G.  HBSELDIN,  Bramhope,  Leeds. 

Certificate  of  Merit. — E.  H.  Taylor,  Welwyn,  Herts. 

Class  480. — Observatory  Hives,  with  not  less  than  three  Frames,  with  Bees 
and  Queen.  [3  entries,  1 absent.] 

4377  I.  (20s.)— James  PeARMAN,  Penny  Long  Lane,  Derby. 

4375  II.  (15s.)— WM.  Dixon.  27  Central  Hoad.  Leeds. 

Class  481. — Any  appliance  connected  with  Bee-heeping,  to  which  no  prize  has 
been  awarded  at  a Show  of  the  B.A.S.E.  [4  entries,  none  absent.] 

4380  I.  (10s.)— W.  P.  Meadows,  Syston,  Leicester. 

4381  Certificate  of  Merit.— E.  H.  Taylor,  Welwyn,  Herts. 

Class  482. — Comb  Honey. [8  entries,  2 absent.] 

4388  I.  (20s.)— A.  W.  WeathERHOGQ,  Willoughton,  Lincoln. 

4387  II.  (15s.)— James  PEARMAN,  Penny  Long  Lane,  Derby. 

4386  III.  (10s.)— Joseph  G.  Nicholson,  Langwathby,  Cumberland. 

Class  483. — Bmn  or  Extracted  Light-coloured  Honey.  [17  entries,  4 absent.] 
4403  I.  (20s.)— A.  W.  WeATHERHOGG,  Willoughton,  Lincoln. 

4395  II.  (15s.)— W.  J.  Cook,  Binbrook,  near  Market  Hasen,  Lines. 

4402  III.  (10s.)— HARRY  W.  SEYMOUR.  West  Street,  Alford,  Lines. 

4391  E.  N.  & H.  C.— J.  BOYES,  Queen’s  Head  Hotel,  Cardiff. 

Class  484. — Run  or  Extracted  Medium  or  Darh-coloured  Honey. 

[7  entries,  1 absent.] 

4410  I.  (20s.)— Fred  Harris,  High  Ferry,  Sibsey,  near  Boston,  Lines. 

4413  II.  (15s.)— James  Pearman,  Penny  Long  Lane,  Derby. 

4409  III.  (10s.)— F.  W.  FRDSHER,  Swiss  Apiary,  Crowland,  Peterborough. 

Class  485. — Granulated  Ho'ney.  [5  entries,  1 absent.] 

4417  I.  (20s.)— A.  W.  WEATHERHOGG,  Willoughton,  Lincoln. 

4414  II.  (15s.)— W.  J.  Cook,  Binbrook,  near  Market  Hasen,  Lines. 

4416  III.  (10s.)— JAMES  Pearman,  Penny  Long  Lane,  Derby. 

» Entries  in  Classes  482-485  can  only  be  made  by  residents  in  Cheshire,  Cumberland, 
Derbyshire,  Durham,  Herefordshire,  Lancashire,  Leicestershire,  Lincolnshire,  Mon, 
mouthshire,  Northumberland,  Nottinghamshire,  Rutland,  Shropshire,  Staffordshire- 
Warwickshire,  Westmorland,  Worcestershire,  Yorkshire,  the  Isle  of  Man,  Ireland 
Scotland,  or  Wales,  ' 
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Class  486. — Comb  Honey. [11  entries,  5 absent.] 

4422  I.  (20«.) — W.  E.  E.  CHARTER,  Tattingstone.  near  Ipswich. 

4428  II.  (15s.)— John  Toombs,  Sunny  Bank,  Leadington,  near  Ledbury. 

4419  III.  (10s.)— Miss  F.  E.  Barker,  Albans  Farm,  Barnston,  Dunmow. 

Class  487. — Run  or  Extracted  Light-cohncred  Honey.  [14  entries,  3 absent.] 
4433  I.  (20«.)— R.  Brown  & Son,  Flora  Apiary,  Somersham,  Hunts. 

4439  II.  (15s.)— G.  W.  KIRBY,  17  Priory  Road,  Knowle,  Bri^ol. 

4442  III.  (10s.)— H.  C.  SMITH,  The  Apiary,  Woodmanoote,  C/irencester. 

Class  488. — Run  or  Extracted  Medium  or  Dark-coloured  Honey. 

[8  entries,  1 absent.] 

4445  I.  (20s.)— Charles  Edward  Billson,  Cranford,  near  Kettering. 

4448  II.  (15s.)— G.  W.  Kirby,  17  Priory  Road,  Knowle,  Bristol. 

4449  III.  (10s.) — F.  J.  OLD,  Chapel  Place,  Piddington,  Northampton. 

Class  489. — Granulated  Honey.  [8  entries,  none  absent.] 

4455  I.  (20s.)— FREDK.  COATES,  Ewen,  Cirencester. 

4454  II.  (15s.) — R.  Brown  & Son,  Flora  Apiary,  Somersham,  Hunts. 

4459  III.  (10s.)— E.  C.  R.  White,  Newton  Toney,  near  Salisbury. 

Class  490. — Frames  of  Comb  Honey,  for  extracting. 

[7  entries,  none  absent.] 

4460  II.  (15s.)— Miss  F.  E.  barker,  Albans,  Barnston,  Dunmow. 

Class  491. — Heather  Honey.  [7  entries,  none  absent.] 

4472  I.  (20s.)— Tom  Sleight,  Rose  Farm  Apiary,  Danesmoor,  Chesterfield. 

4471  II.  (15s.) — James  PeaRMAN,  Penny  Long  Lane,  Derby. 

4470  III.  (10s.) — M.  J.  LAMBOLL,  Sydenhurst,  Chiddingfold,  Surrey. 

Class  492. — Heather  Mixture  Extracted  Honey.  [3  entries.] 

4474  1.  (20s.)— W.  E.  Brooking,  Marlborough,  Kingshridge,  Devon. 

4475  II.  (15s.)— Wm.  Dixon,  27  Central  Road,  Leeds. 

4476  III.  (10s.)— JAMES  PEARMAN,  Penny  Long  Lane,  Derby. 

Class  493. — Best  and  Most  Attractive  Displays  of  Honey. 

[4  entries,  none  absent.] 

4479  I.  (30s.)— Wm.  Dixon,  27  Central  Road,  Leeds. 

4480  II.  (20s.)— James  PEARMAN,  Penny  Long  Lane,  Derby. 

4477  III.  (iOs.)— R.  Brown  & son.  Flora  Apiary,  Somersham,  Hunts. 

Clan  494. — Exhibits  of  not  less  than  2 lb.  of  Wax,  the  Produce  of  the 
Exhibitor' s Apiary.  [6  entries,  1 absent.] 

4486  I.  (10s.)— E.  C.  R.  WHITE,  Newton  Toney,  near  Salisbury. 

4482  II.  (7s.  6(i.)— R.  BROWN  & SON,  Flora  Apiary,  Somersham,  Hunts. 

4484  III.  (5s.)— W.  PATCHETT,  North  Wold  Apiary.  Cabourne,  Lines. 

Class  495. — Exhibits  of  not  less  than  3 lb.  of  Wax,  the  Produce  of  the 
Exhibitor's  Apiary.  [5  entries,  1 absent.] 

4491  I.  (10s.) — E.  C.  R.  White,  Newton  Toney,  near  Salisbury. 

4490  II.  (7s.  6d.)— JAMES  PEARMAN,  Penny  Long  Lane,  Derby. 

4489  III.  (5s.) — F.  W.  Frusher,  Swiss  Apiary,  Crowland,  Peterborough. 

Class  496. — Quarts  of  Honey  Vinegar.  [4  entries,  none  absent.] 

4493  I.  (7s.  6d.)— H.  M.  BROWN,  38  Wood  Street,  Shrewsbury. 

4494  II.  (5s.)— G.  W.  KIRBY,  17  Priory  Road,  Knowle,  Bristol. 

4495  Certificate  of  Merit. — James  Pearman,  Penny  Long  Lane,  Derby. 

Class  497. — Quarts  of  Mead.  [3  entries.] 

4498  I.  (7s.  6(f.)— W.  H.  PRETTY,  4 The  Terrace.  Sbirehampton,  near  Bristol. 

4497  II.  (5s.)— Jambs  pearman.  Penny  Long  Lane,  Derby. 

4496  Certificate  of  Merit.— R.  Brown  & Son,  Flora  Apiary,  Somersham,  Hunts. 

Class  498. — Exhibits  of  a practical  or  interesting  nature  connected  with 
Bee-culture,  not  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  Classes.  [1  entry.] 

4499  I.  (10s.)— Wm.  Dixon,  27  Central  Road,  Leeds. 

Class  499. — Exhibits  of  a scientific  nature,  not  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
Classes,  to  which  no  prize  has  been  awarded  at  a Show  of  the  R.A.S.E. 

[No  entry.] 

* Entries  in  Classes  486.489  can  only  be  made  by  residents  in  Bedfordshire,  Berkshire, 
Bucks,  Cambridgeshire,  Cornwall,  Devon,  Dorset,  Essex,  Gloucestershire,  Hampshire, 
Herts,  Hunts,  Isle  of  Wight,  Kent,  Middlesex,  Norfolk,  Northamptonshire,  Oxfordshire, 
Somerset,  Suffolk,  Surrey,  Sussex,  or  Wiltshire. 
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BUTTER-MAKING  COMPETITIONS. 

Tuesday,  June  22nd.  [34  competitors.] 

17  I.  (jCB.)— Miss  Lucy  Weston,  The  Bounds,  Much  Marole,  via  Gloucester, 

31  II,  (jCS.J— MISS  Gertrude  Jones,  Bridge  Farm,  Michaelston-y-vedw,  near  Cardiff, 
16  III.  (£2),  & S.  P.  )— Miss  Annie  Page,  Pixham  Farm,  Callow  End,  Worcester. 

21  IV.  (.£1.)— Miss  Janet  Mary  HyslOP  Ivington,  Leominster. 

14  ( Equal  Fifth  [Miss  Ellen  Haywood,  Clifton-on-Teme,  near  Worcester. 

15  t Prize  of  5s.  } Miss  Frances  Pitt,  Flight’s  Farm,  Ledbury. 

Wedfiesday,  June  2ird.  [34  competitors.] 

38  I.  (£5),  & S.  P.  (£4.2) — Miss  L.  Davies,  Treowen,  near  Monmouth. 

60  II.  (£3.)— Miss  Christine  Webb,  Home  Farm,  Savernake  Forest,  Marlboro’. 

35  III.  (£2.)— MISS  Edith  M.  Herbert,  Huntsham  Court,  Symond’s  Yat,  Boss. 

48  IV.  (£1.) — MISS  Elsie  P.4RRY,  Penrhos  Farm,  Caerleon,  Mon. 

43  ( Equal  Fifth  [ Mrs.  E.  J.  Hole,  Harter’s  Hill,  Coxley,  near  Wells. 

56  ( Prize  of  5s.  I MiSS  Mabel  Gifford,  Wick  Farm,  Pershore. 

52  E.  N.— Miss  E.  M.  Gifford,  Madresfleld,  Malvern. 

Thursday,  June  24f/t.  [34  competitors.] 

01  I.  (£5),  & S.  P.  (£3.2)— Miss  Ada  a.  Eoqers,  Llwynderri,  near  Eaglan,  Mon. 

70  II.  (£3.)— Miss  Mabel  Davis,  Court  Morgan,  Llanddewi  Rhydderch,  near 
Abergavenny. 

71  ( T?.,  ,oi  1 Miss  L.  Winifred  Stead,  Penhow  Castle,  Magor,  Mon. 

76  ( m,.  [Miss  Sarah  E.  Jenkins,  The  Church  Farm,  Oddingley, 

[ prize  01  1 lus.  j Droitwich. 

90  f Fifu,  1 Miss  Helen  CRISSIE  lane.  Old  Court,  Bosbury,  Ledbury, 
as  ] )MlSS  H,  M.  SURRIDQE,  Manor  House,  Brompton  Ralph,  Wivelis- 

\ Prize  of  5s.  / combe,  Somerset. 

Champion  Class. — Saturday,  June  26th.  [18  competitors.] 

38  ( Equal  Prize  [ Miss  L.  DAVIES,  Treowen,  near  Monmouth. 

43  1 of  £4.  ) Mrs.  E.  J.  Hole,  Harter’s  Hill,  Coxley,  near  Wells. 

35  J Equal  Prize  [ Miss  Edith  M.  Herbert,  Huntsham  Court,  Symond’s  Yat,  Boss. 

48  t of  £1 10s.  ) MISS  Elsie  Parry,  Penrhos  Farm,  Caerleon,  Mon. 

76  Prize  of  10s.— Miss  Sarah  E.  Jenkins,  ’I'he  Church  Farm,  Oddingley,  Droitwich. 
14  E.  N.  & H.  C.— Miss  Ellen  Haywood,  Clifton-on-Teme,  near  Worcester. 


83  S.  P.  (£5.2)— MISS  Adeline  West,  Yew  Tree  Farm,  Twigworth,  near  Gloucester, 

47  / Miss  Dorothy  Sharpe,  Hayden  Knoll  Farm,  near  Chelten- 

S.  P.  (£3  and  £2=  ) ham. 

68  < £5* *),  divided  iMlSS  E.  H.  Lewis,  Evington  House,  Coombe  Hill,  near 

equally  between  I Cheltenham. 

87  ' / Miss  Jessie  Harding,  Whitminster,  Stonehouse. 

31  (o  T,  /.i_lMiss  GERTRUDE  JONES,  Bridge  Farm,  Michaelston-y-vedw, 

J I “ear  Cardiff. 

1 *'^11  ’ vjy  (Miss  Mabel  Davis,  Court  Morgan,  Llanddewi,  Rhydderch, 

[ equally  between  ) AhergavennV. 

76  S.  P.  (£21).— Miss  Sarah  E.  Jenkins,  The  Church  Farm,  Oddingley,  Droitwich. 

14  j S.P.(£1')  divided  [Miss  Ellen  Haywood,  Clifton-on-Teme,  near  Worcester. 

56  t equally  between  j Miss  Mabel  Gifford,  Wick  Farm,  Pershore. 


HORSE-«HOEING  COMPETITIONS. 

Class  1. — Hunters.  [62  competitors.] 

18  I.  (£3  10s.,  & G.  M.*)— Thomas  Alfred  Elam,  E.S.S.,  Mill  Lane,  Brighouse. 

24  II.  (£3.)— JOHN  Wharton  Higgins,  A.F.C.,  R.S.S.,  Horse  Infirmary,  Army  Service 
Corps,  Aldershot. 

42  III.  (£2  10s.,  & S.  M.5)— J.  Charles  Morris,  A.F.C.,  R.S.S.,  High  Street  Forge, 
Henley-in-Arden,  near  Birmingham. 


1 Special  Prizes  of  £3,  £2,  and  £1,  given  by  the  Worcestershire  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion Committee,  for  candidates  resident  in  the  County  of  Worcester  who  obtained  the 
highest  number  of  marks  in  the  Competition. 

2 Special  Prizes  of  £4,  £3,  £2,  and  £1  given  by  the  Monmouthshire  Agricultural 
Education  Committee,  for  Candidates  resident  in  the  County  of  Monmouth  who 
obtained  the  highest  number  of  marks  in  the  Competitions. 

2 Special  Prizes  of  £5,  £3,  and  £2  by  the  Gloucestershire  Agricultural  Sub-Com- 
mittee, for  Candidates  resident  in  the  County  of  Gloucestershire  who  obtained  the 
highest  number  of  marks  in  the  Competitions. 

* (Jold  Medal  given  by  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Farriers  to  the  First  Prize  Winner 
in  each  Class. 

2 Silver  Medal  given  by  the  National  Master  Farriers’  Association,  in  each  Class,  for 
Members  of  the  Association  only. 
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12  IV.  (£2,  & B.  M.i)— Joseph  Deighton,  A.F.C.,  R.S.S.,  East  Parade  Shoeing  Forge, 
Harrogate. 

29  V.  t£l  10s.)— Harry  Jones,  R.S.S.,  The  Forge,  The  Hendre,  Monmouth. 

39  VI.  (.£1.)— Herbert  Morgan,  R.S.S.,  Cwmper,  Llanarthney,  Carmarthen. 

4 R.  N.  & H.  C.— W.  J.  BROWN,  R.S.S.,  Chapel  Brampton,  Northampton. 

57  S.  P.  (20s. '-i)— Tom  ROBBINSON  Stevens,  R.S.S.,  The  Bridge,  Fairford,  Glos. 

8 S.  P.  (lOs.2)— Orlando  CooLE,  R.S.S.,  Boxhush  Road,  Coleford,  Glos. 

23  S.  P.  (lOs.2)— Joseph  Hemmings,  R.S.S.,  Three  Horse  Shoes,  Lechlade,  Glos. 

Class  2. — Cart  Horses.  [97  competitors.] 

109  I.  (£3  10s.,  & G.  M.  3)— Henry  Tom  Holman,  A.F.S.,  Smith’s  Lane,  Green  Road, 
Southsea. 

113  II.  (£3,  & S.  M.i)— Harry  Jones.  R.S.S.,  The  Forge,  The  Hendre,  Monmouth. 

121  III.  (£2  10s.,  & B.  M.i)— Charles  Marshall,  R.S.S.,  Otley  Road  Forge,  Guiseley, 
near  Leeds. 

120  IV.  (£2.)— Thomas  Benjamin  lewis,  R.S.S.,  Cambrian  Forge,  Aberystwyth. 

89  V.  (£1 10s.)— Thomas  Alfred  Elam,  R.S.S.,  Mill  Lane,  Brighouse. 

81  VI.  (£1.)— George  deighton,  R.S.S.,  East  Parade  Shoeing  Forge,  Harrogate. 

85  E.  N.  & H.  C.— John  William  Dooley.  R.S.S.,  High  street,  Teadon. 

98  S.  P.  (20S.2)— John  James  Hall,  R.S.S.,  51,  Lewis  Lane,  Cirencester. 

103  S.  P.  (lOs.2 )— Joseph  Hemmings.  R.S.S.,  Three  Horse  Shoes,  Lechlade,  Glos. 

122  S.  P.  (10s. 2)— Francis  John  Merritt,  R.S.S.,  Churchdown,  near  Cheltenham. 


FARM  PRIZE  COMPETITIONS. 

(Open  to  bona  fide  Tenant  Farmers.) 

Classes  1 to  4 were  for  the  best  managed  Farms  in  Gloucestershire  and  Wiltshire. ■* 
Classes  5 to  8 were  for  the  best  managed  Farms  in  Herefordshire  and  Worcestershire.^ 
Class  1. — Farms  o/ 300  acres  or  over,  chiefiij  Arable,  exohisiveof  Down. 

[21  entries.] 

18  I.  (£100.)— G.  Caines  Waters,  Burcombe  Manor,  near  Salisbury. 

3 II.  (£60.)— Harry  Butler,  Badminton,  Glos. 


Class  2. — Farms  of  50  acres  or  over  and  under  300  acres,  chiefly  Arable. 

[5  entries.] 

26  I.  (£50.)— William  Matthews,  Wick-Wick  Farm,  Winterbourne,  Bristol. 

25  II.  (£25.)— Henry  Matthews,  Down  Farm,  Winterbourne,  Bristol. 

Class  3. — Farms  of  200  acres  or  over,  chiefly  Pasture,  exclusive  of  Down. 

[13  entries.] 

32  I.  (£50.)— Benjamin  DudfielD,  Frampton,  Toddington,  Winchcombe,  Glos. 

38  II.  (£25.)— John  G.  Rymer,  Apperley,  Tewkesbury,  Glos. 

Class  4. — Farms  of  under  200  acres,  chiefly  Pasture.  [8  entries,  1 withdrawn.] 
42  I.  (£30.) — William  P.  Hill,  Moorend  Estate  Farm,  Slimbridge,  Stonehouse,  Glos. 

46  II.  (£15.)— Charles  PenDOCK  & Son,  Dibden  and  Housemoor  Farms,  Mangotsfield, 
Bristol. 

Class  5. — Farms  n/' 200  acres  or  over,  Arable  and,  Pasture.  [15  entries.] 

64  I.  (£60.)— Francis  Hawkins,  Sugwas  Farm,  Swainshill,  Hereford. 

48  II.  (£30.)— Thomas  Andrews,  Stretton  Court,  Hereford. 

52  III.  (£15.)— Henry  R.  Evans,  Court  of  Noke,  Staunton-on-Arrow. 

Class  6. — Farms  of  50  acres  or  orer  and  under  200  acres.  Arable  and  Pasture. 

[10  entries.] 

64  I.  (£40.) — George  Brooke,  Severn  Stoke,  Worcester. 

70  II.  (£20.)— Walter  Meek.  Great  Buckmans  Farm,  near  Malvern. 

69  III.  (£10.)— GEORGE  Tilt,  Lodge  Farm,  Hanley  Castle,  near  Worcester. 

Class  7. — Farms  of  over  50  acres  of  which  not  less  than  20  cent,  is  under 
Hops  and  Fruit.  [3  entries.] 

75  I.  (£60.)— Humphrey  T.  Nott.  Kyrewood,  Tenbury. 

73  II.  (£30.)— George  Henry  Bray,  Dormington  Court,  Hereford. 

74  III.  (£15.)— F.  PAGET  NORBURY,  The  Norrest,  near  Malvern. 

Class  8. — Farms  of  10  acres  or  over,  and  not  exceeding  50  acres,  chiefly  devoted 
to  Fruit  Growing  and  Marhet  Gardening.  [No  entry.] 

1 Silver  Medal  and  Bronze  Medal  given  by  the  National  Master  Farriers’  Association, 
in  each  Class,  lor  Members  of  the  Association  only. 

2 Special  Prizes  of  20.«.,  10s.,  and  10s.,  given  by  the  Gloucestershire  Agricultural  Sub- 
Committee,  in  each  Class,  to  competitors  resident  in  the  County  of  Gloucester  who 
have  attended  the  County  Council  Farriery  Classes. 

2 Gold  Medal  given  by  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Farriers  to  the  First  Prize  Winner 
in  each  Class. 

•*  Prizes  given  by  the  Gloucester  Local  Committee. 

5 Prizes  given  by  the  Herefordshire  and  Worcestershire  Agricultural  Society. 
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FORESTRY  SECTION. 

Class  1. — Specimfns  of  Oah,  Mm,  Ash,  and  Beech  Timber,  grown  in  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland. 

4 I.  (Silver  Medal.) — The  EABL  of  Dudley,  Witley  Court,  Worcestershire. 

2 II.  (Bronze  Medal.)— Earl  Beauchamp,  K.C.M.G.,  Madresfield  Court,  Malvern. 

Class  2. — Specimens  of  Larch,  Spruce,  and  Scotch  Pine  Timber. 

13  I.  (Silver  Medal.) — The  Earl  of  Dudley,  Witley  Court,  Worcestershire. 

18  II.  (Bronze  Medal.)— T.  J.  M.  More,  Liuley  Hall,  Bishop's  Castle,  Shropshire. 

Class  3. — Specimens  of  any  other  sort  of  Hard  Wood  or  Broad-leared  Timber. 

22  I.  (Silver  Medal.) — The  Earl  of  Dudley,  Witley  Court.  Worcestershire. 

20  II.  (Bronze  Medal.) — The  Marquis  of  Exeter,  Burghley  House,  Stamford. 

Class  4. — Specimens  of  any  other  sort  of  Coniferous  Timber. 

26  I.  (Silver  Medal.) — The  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  Highclere  Castle,  Newbury. 

Class  6. — Specimens  of  damage  done  by  Insect  Pests  injurious  to  Forest  Trees. 

[No  Award.] 

Class  6. — Specimens  showing  comparative  quality  of  any  Timber  grown  on 
different  soils  and  situations. 

29  & 30  Silver  Medal. — The  Earl  of  Dudley,  Witley  Court,  Worcestershire. 

Class  7. — Specimens  demonstrating  the  beneficial  effects  of  Pruning. 

Silver  Medal. — The  Earl  of  Dudley,  Witley  Court,  Worcestershire. 

Class  8. — Specimens  of  Stems,  and  Boards  cut  from  them,  illustrating  the  effects 
of  dense  and  thin  crops  in  branch  suppression  and  quality  of  the  timher. 

39  Silver  Medal. — Earl  Beauchamp,  K.C.M.G.,  Madresfleld  Court,  Malvern. 

Class  9. — Examples  of  the  damage  caused  by  Squirrels,  Voles,  ^'c.,  to  various 

kinds  of  trees. 

Silver  Medal. — The  Earl  of  Dudley,  Witley  Court,  Worcestershire. 

Class  10. — Gates  for  Farm  or  Estate  use,  manufactured  from  Oak  Timber. 

131  I.  (Silver  Medal.)— Brigadier-General  P.  S.  Marling,  V.C.,  C.B.,  Sedbury  Park, 
Chepstow. 

120  II.  (Bronze  Medal.)— The  Earl  of  Dudley,  Witley  Court,  Worcestershire. 

Class  11. — Gates  for  Farm  or  Estate  use,  manufactured  from  any  other 
home-grown  wood. 

147  I.  (Silver  Medal.) — T.  J.  M.  More,  Liuley  Hall,  Bishop's  Castle. 

13'7  II.  (Bronze  Medal.)— Earl  Beauchamp,  K.C.M.G.,  Madresfleld  Court,  Malvern. 

Class  12. — Wicket  or  Hunting  Gates  (self-closing),  manufactured  from 
home-arown  timber. 

151  I.  (Silver  Medal.)— The  Earl  of  Dudley,  Witley  Court,  Worcestershire. 

156  II.  (Bronze  Medal.)— T.  J.  M.  More,  Liuley  Hall,  Bishop's  Castle. 

Class  13. — Specimens  of  Home-grown  Timber,  suitable  for  estate  purposes,  showing 
the  advantage  of  applying  Creosote  or  any  other  preservative. 

Silver  Medal. — Earl  Beauchamp,  K.C.M.G.,  Madresfleld  Court,  Malvern, 

Class  14. — Articles  of  domestic  use,  or  furniture,  made  from  home-grown  timber  by 
amateu  rs,  journeymen,  or  persons  employed  as  part  of  an  Estate  .staff. 

I.  (Silver  Medal.) — H.  J.  Elwes,  F.R.S..  Colesborne,  Cheltenham.  (Maker,  R.  Keen  ) 


Gold  Medal  or  Piece  of  Plate,  value  iClOjfor  the  best  Collection  of  Exhibits  in 
Classes  1-21,  to  the  EARL  OF  DUDLEY,  Witley  Court,  Worcestershire. 

E.  N.  to  H.  J.  Elwes,  F.R.S.,  Colesborne,  Cheltenham. 


PLANTATIONS  COMPETITION. 

Bestricted  to  Plantations  situated  in  Gloucestershire,  'Wiltshire,  Herefordshire, 
and  Worcestershire. 

Class  22. — Best  Thinned  Plantations,  at  4()0  feet  elevation,  or  more,  above  sea 
le  vel,  nut  less  than  fire  acres  in  extent,  binder  thirty  years  old,  and  intended 
for  the.  production  of  Hardwoods.  [4  entries.] 

3 I.  (S.  M.  & £3,  k G.  M.>)— William  Theodore  Barneby,  Saltmarshe  Castle, 

Bromyard. 

4 II.  (B.  M.  k A)2.)— Gardner  BAZLEY,  Hatherop  Castle,  Fairford. 

1 Gold  Medal  given  by  the  Royal  English  Arboricultural  Society  for  the  best 
Plantation  in  Classes  22-29. 
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Class  23, — Best  Unthinned  Plantations,  at  400  feet  elevation,  or  more,  above 
sea  level,  not  less  than  five  acres  in  extent,  between  six  and  thirty  years 
old,  and  intended  for  the.  'production  of  Hardwoods.  [6  entries.] 

5 I.  (S.  M.  & ^3),  & 6 II.  (B.  M.  & .C2.)— Lord  Sherborne,  Sherborne  Park, 
Northleach. 

Class  24. — Best  Thinned  Plantations,  at  400  feet  elevation,  or  more,  above  sea 
level,  not  less  than  five  acres  in  extent,  under  thirty  years  old,  and  intended 
mainly  for  the  production  of  Conifers.  [5  entries.] 

14  I.  (S.  M.  & jC3.)— H.  J.  Elwes,  F.E.S.,  Colesborne,  Cheltenham. 

12  II.  (B.  M.  & £2.)— William  Theodore  BARNEBY,  Saltmarshe  Castle,  Bromyard. 

Class  25. — Best  Unthinned  Plantations,  at  400  feet  elevation,  or  more,  above  sea 
level,  'not  less  than  five  acres  in  extent,  between  six  and  thirty  years  old,  and 
intended  mainly  for  the  production  of  Conifers.  [7  entries.] 

19  I.  (S.  M.  & ;C3.)-H.  Dent  Brocklehdrst,  Sudeley  Castle,  Winchcombe,  Glos, 

20  II.  (B.  M.  & £2.)— H.  J.  Elwes,  F.H.S.,  Colesborne,  Cheltenham. 

Class  26. — Best  Thinned  Plantations,  below  400  feet  elevation,  not  less  than  five 
acres  in  extent,  under  thirty  years  old,  and  vntended  for  the  production  of  , 
Hardwoods.  [1  entry.] 

[No  award.] 

Class  27. — Best  Unthinned  Plantations,  below  400  feet  elevation,  not  less  than  five 
acres  in  extent,  between  six  and  thirty  years  old,  and  intended  for  the  produc- 
tion of  Hardwoods. 

[No  entry.] 

Class  28. — Best  Thinned  Plantations,  below  400  feet  elevation,  not  less  than 
five  acres  in  extent,  under  thirty  years  old,  and  intended  mainly  for  the 
production  of  Conifers.  [3  entries.] 

24  I.  (S.M.  & £i,  & E.  N.  for  G.  M.i)— Earl  Beauchamp,  K.C.M.G.,  Madresfleld 
Court,  Malvern. 

26  II.  (B.  M.  & £2.)— Herbert  John  Marshall,  Gayton  Hall,  Eoss,  Herefordshire. 

Class  29. — Best  Unthinsied  Plantations  below  400  feet  elevation,  slot  le.ss  than 

five  acres  in  extent,  between  six  and  thirty  years  old,  and  intended 
mainly  for  the  production  of  Conifers.  [1  entry.] 

27  II.  (Bronze  Medal.)— Thomas  b.  BURLTON,  Eaton  Hill,  Leominster. 


IMPLEMENTS. 

Class  1. — Hop  Prying  Plants.  [4  entries,  1 withdrawn.] 

Prize  of  jCIOO.— E.  G.  Shew,  Cold  Green,  Bosbury,  near  Ledbury, 

Class  2. — Fruit  Tree  Spraying  Machine,  worhed  by  hand  power,  for  washing  or 
spraying  trees  or  bushes  in  Commercial  Plantations.  [26  entries.] 

182  I.  (£10.)— W.  WEEKS  & Son,  Ltd,,  Perseverance  Iron  Works,  Maidstone. 

387  II.  (£5.) -Drake  & Fletcher,  Maidstone. 

Class  3. — Best  Movable  Plant  for  spraying  trees  or  bushes  in  large  plant.ations,  to 
be  worhed  by  Steam,  Petrol,  or  Mechanical  Power.  [4  entries.] 

183  I.  (£20.)— W.  WEEKS  & Son,  Ltd.,  Maidstone. 

388  II.  (£10.)— Drake  & Fletcher,  Maidstone. 

Miscellaneous  Implements. 

Silver  Medal  for  articles  entered  as  New  Implements  f r Agricultural  or 
Estate  Purposes.” 

1134  William  Ball  & Son,  Ltd.,  Eothwell,  Kettering,  for  Farmer’s  Cart,  Eoad  and 
Farm,  with  combined  patent  Tipping  and  Brake  arrangements. 

21,’)2  Lott  & WALNE,  Ltd.,  The  Foundry,  Dorchester,  for  Zig-Zag  Harrow,  with 
reversible  tines,  solid  frame. 

31,39  E.  J.  FDLLWOOD  & Bland,  31  Bevenden  Street,  Hoxton,  London,  N.,  for  Cream 
Separator  “Diabolo,”  capacity  27  gallons  per  hour,  manufactured  by  the  Aktie- 
bolaget  Pump  Separator  Co.,  Stockholm. 

1 Gold  Medal  given  by  the  Eoyal  English  Arboricultural  Society  for  the  bset 
Plantation  in  Classes  22-29. 
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I>RIZE  LIST 

For  LIVERPOOL  SHOW,  JUNE  21  to  25,  1910. 


Total  value  of  Prizes  offered  (inclusive  of  Champion  Prizes,  Special  Prizes,  Cups, 
Medals,  and  Class  Prizes),  11,000Z.,  of  which  amount  1,890^.  are  contributions  from 
the  Liverpool  Local  Committee,  2,344Z.  5.s.  from  various  Breed  Societies,  711Z.  from 
other  sources,  and  Challenge  Cups  to  the  value  of  567Z.  10«.  from  the  Royal 
Lancashire  Agricultural  Society. 


PRI22E:S. 

The  following  Champion  Prizes  are  offered  by  Breed  Societies  and  others  : — 

HORSES. 

SHIEE  HORSE  SOCIETY Two  Gold  Medals,  value  101.  each  (or  101.  in  money), 
for  the  best  Shire  Stallion,  and  for  the  best  Mare  or  FiUy,  and  61.  each  to  the  Breeders 
of  the  Champion  Shire  Stallion,  and  Mare  or  Filly. 

Shire  Horses: — The  Royal  Lancashire  Society’s"  Derby”  Challenge  Cup,  value 
.601.,  for  the  best  Shire  Stallion,  and  the  “ Greenall”  Challenge  Cup,  value  501.,  for  the 
best  Shire  Mare  or  Filly. 

Clydesdale  Horse  Society  Two  Prizes  of  101.  each  for  the  best  Clydesdale 
Stallion,  and  for  the  best  Mare  or  Filly. 

Hunters’  Improvement  Society  Two  Gold  Medals  for  the  best  Hunter  Mare 
4 years  and  upwards,  and  for  the  best  Filly  not  exceeding  3 years  old, 

HUNTERS The  Royal  Lancashire  Society’s  “ Manchester  ” Challenge  Cup,  value 
521.  lO.s’.,  for  the  best  Hunter  Brood  Mare  or  Filly : and  the  "Storey”  Challenge  Cup, 
value  521.  10.';.,  lor  the  best  Hunter  Mare  or  Gelding  in  the  Riding  Classes. 

A Gold  Challenge  Cup,  value  521. 10s.,  for  the  best  Hunter  Mare  or  Gelding  in  the 
Riding  Classes. 

Polo  and  Ridino  Pony  Society  Two  Gold  Medals  for  the  best  Polo  and 
Riding  Pony  Stallion  or  Colt,  and  for  the  best  Mare  or  Filly. 

Hackney  Horse  Society  Two  Gold  Medals,  value  101.  each  (or  101.  in  money), 
for  the  best  Hackney  Stallion,  and  for  the  best  Mare  or  FiUy  ; the  "President’s  ” 
Cup,  value  261, 54'.,  for  the  best  Hackney  Stallion. 

Hackney  Horse  Society  : — Gold  Medal  (or  51.  in  money)  for  the  best  Mare  or 
Gelding  in  the  Single  Driving  Classes. 

Harness  Classes:— The  Royal  Lancashire  Society’s  “Tong”  Challenge  Cup, 
value  261.  5.s’..  lor  the  best  Single  Harness  Mare  or  Gelding. 

A Gold  Challenge  Cup,  value  521.  10s.,  for  the  best  Single  Harness  Mare  or  Gelding. 

Harness  Classes; — Two  Gold  Challenge  Cups,  value  50  guineas  each,  (i.)  for  the 
best  Pair,  (ii ) for  the  best  Tandem. 

Fode-IN-Hands  :— a Gold  Challenge  Cup,  value  521. 10s.,  for  the  best  Team, 

Shetland  Pony  Stud  Book  Society  :— Silver  Medal  for  the  best  Shetland  Pony. 

Welsh  pony  and  Cob  Society  : — Two  Silver  Medals  and  Certificates  for  the 
best  Welsh  Pony  Stallion,  and  for  the  best  Mare. 

CATTLE. 

Shorthorn  Society  Two  Prizes  of  201.  each  for  the  best  Shorthorn  BuU,  and 
for  the  best  Cow  or  Heifer. 

DAIRY  Shorthorn  (Coates’s  herd  Book)  association  :— Prize  of  lOl.  fortha 
best  Pedigree  Shorthorn  Dairy  Cow  or  Heifer  ; and  a Challenge  Cup,  value  521.  IO4'.,  for 
the  best  Pedigree  Dairy  Shorthorn  Group  of  one  Bull  and  two  Cows  or  Heifers. 

Shorthorns  : — The  Royal  Lancashire  Society’s  Challenge  Cups,  value  501.  each, 
for  the  best  Bull,  and  for  the  best  Cow  or  Heifer ; the  “ Millennium  ” Challenge  Cup, 
value  521.  lO.s.,  for  the  best  Shorthorn  Group  of  not  less  than  three  Females. 

HEREFORD  Herd  Book  Society  Two  Prizes  of  101.  10s.  each  for  the  best  Here- 
ford BuU,  and  for  the  best  Cow  or  Heifer. 
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DEVON  Cattle  Breeders’  society  Two  Prizes  of  lOi.  lOs.  each  for  the  best 
Devon  Bull,  and  for  the  best  Cow  or  Heifer. 

South  Devons  : — A Challenge  Cup,  value  201.,  for  the  best  South  Devon  animal. 

Longhorns  A Challenge  Cup.  value  151.,  for  the  best  Longhorn  animal. 

Sussex  Herd  Book  Society  Two  Silver  Medals  for  the  best  Sussex  Bull,  and 
for  the  best  Cow  or  Heifer. 

RED  Poll  Society  Two  Prizes  of  51.  each  for  the  best  Red  Poll  Bull,  and 
for  the  best  Cow  or  Heifer. 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS  CATTLE  SOCIETY  A Gold  Medal  for  the  best  breeding 
animal  of  the  Aberdeen  Angus  breed. 

ENGLISH  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle  association  A Gold  Medal  for  the  best 
animal  of  the  opposite  sex  to  that  of  the  animal  awarded  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Aber- 
deen Angus  Cattle  Society. 

English  Jersey  Cattle  Society:— Two  Prizes  of  lOl.  each,  for  the  best  Jersey 
Bull  and  for  the  best  Cow  or  Heifer. 

English  Kerry  and  Dexter  Cattle  society  Two  Challenge  Cups,  value 
261.  5s.  each,  for  the  best  Kerry  Bull,  Cow,  or  Heifer,  and  for  the  best  Dexter  Bull, 
Cow,  or  Heifer. 

Dairy  Cattle  : — The  Royal  Lancashire  Society’s  “Peck”  Challenge  Cup,  value 
521. 10s.,  for  the  best  Dairy  Cow. 

English  Jersey  Cattle  Society  Gold  Medal  (or  101.  in  money).  Silver  Medal, 
and  Bronze  Medal  for  the  three  best  Jersey  Animals  in  the  Butter-test  Classes. 


SHEEP. 

• 

Southdown  Sheep  Society  -.—a  Gold  Medal  (or  lOl.  lOs.  in  money)  for  the  best 
Southdown  Ram ; and  Silver  Medal  (or  11.  in  money)  for  the  best  Pen  of  Ewes  or 
Ewe  Lambs. 

Hampshire  Down  Sheep  Breeders’  association  Prize  of  101.  for  the  best 
Hampshire  Down  Ram  Lamb,  Pen  of  Ram  Lambs,  or  Ewe  Lambs. 

Dorset  Horn  Sheep  Breeders’  Association.— A Prize  of  51.  for  the  best 
Dorset  Horn  Ram,  Pen  of  Lambs  or  Ewes. 

Lincoln  Long-wool  Sheep  Breeders’  Association  A Piece  of  Plate, 
value  51.,  for  the  best  Lincoln  Ram  ; a Challenge  Cup,  value  521. 10s.,  for  the  best  Group 
of  one  Lincoln  Ram  and  three  Ewes. 

Society  of  Border  Leicester  Sheep  Breeders  A Challenge  Cup,  value 
501.,  for  the  best  Border  Leicester  Sheep. 

Kent  or  Romney  Marsh  Sheep  Breeders’  association  Prize  of  101.  10s. 
for  the  best  Kent  or  Romney  Marsh  Ram.  ^ 

Welsh  Mountain  Sheep.— A Silver  Cup,  value  5 guineas,  for  the  best  Ram  or 
Pen  of  Ewes. 


PIGS. 

National  Pig  breeders’  Association  Three  Gold  Medals  (or  51.  5s.  in 
money)  for  the  best  Large  White  Boar  or  Sow,  Middle  White  Boar  or  Sow,  and  Tam- 
worth  Boar  or  Sow. 

British  Berkshire  society  :— Prize  of  51.  5s.  for  the  best  Berkshire  Boar  or  Sow. 

Large  Black  Pig  Society  ; — Prize  of  lOl.  for  the  best  Large  Black  Boar  ; and  a 
Challenge  Gup,  value  twenty  guineas,  for  the  best  Large  Black  Sow. 

Lincolnshire  Curly-coated  Pig  breeders’  association  :— Two  Prizes  of 
51. 5s.  each,  for  the  best  Lincolnshire  Curly-coated  Boar  and  the  best  Sow. 
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HORSES  (£3,371  10s.). 

Prizes 


HUNTERS  —continued. 

Biding  classes. ■> 
Mare  or  Gelding, 


1st  2nd  3rd  4th  51  li 


SHIRE.’ 

iBt 

2nd  3rd 

foaled  in  1906,  up  to 

£ 

£ 

£ 

from  12  to  14  st.  . 

15 

10 

5 

5 

5 

Stallion,  foaled  in  1909  . 

20 

10 

5 

Mare  or  Gelding, 

Stallion,  foaled  in  1908  . 

20 

10 

5 

foaled  in  1906,  up  to 

STALLION,  foaled  in  1907  . 

20 

10 

6 

more  than  14  st.  . 

15 

10 

6 

5 

5 

FILLY,  foaled  in  1909  . 

20 

10 

5 

Mare  or  Gelding 

Filly,  foaled  in  1908  . 

20 

10 

5 

(Novice),  foaled  in  or 

Filly,  foaled  in  1907  . 

20 

10 

5 

before  1905,  up  to  from 

Mare  ( with  foal  at  foot)  . 

20 

10 

5 

12  to  14  st.  . . . 

15 

10 

6 

5 

5 

Colt  Foal,  produce  of  mare 

Mare  or  Gelding 

in  above  class  .... 

10 

5 

3 

(Novice),  foaled  in  or 

Filly  Foal,  produce  of  mare 

before  1905,  up  to  more 

in  above  class  .... 

10 

5 

3 

than  14  st. 

15 

10 

6 

5 

5 

Mare  or  Gelding, 

CLYDESDALE.’ 

foaled  in  or  before 
1906,  up  to  from  12  to 

Stallion,  foaled  in  1909  . 

20 

10 

5 

13.7  st 

20 

15 

10 

5 

5 

Stallion,  foaled  in  1908  . 

20 

10 

5 

Mare  or  Gelding. 

Stallion,  foaled  in  1907  . 

20 

10 

5 

foaled  in  or  before 

Filly,  foaled  in  1909  . 

20 

10 

5 

1906,  up  to  more  than 

Filly,  foaled  in  1908  . 

20 

10 

5 

13.7  and  not  over  15  st.  20 

15 

10 

5 

5 

Filly,  foaled  in  1907  . 

20 

10 

5 

Mare  or  Gelding. 

MARE  (with  foal  at  foot)  . 

20 

10 

5 

foaled  in  or  before 

Foal,  produce  of  mare  in  above 

lh06,  up  to  more  than 

class  

10 

5 

3 

15  st 

20 

15 

10 

5 

5 

SUFFOLK. » 

Stallion,  foaled  in  1908  . . 20  10  5 

Stallion,  foaled  in  1907  . . 20  10  5 

Filly,  foaled  in  1908  . . . 20  10  5 

Filly,  foaled  in  1907  . . . 20  10  5 

Mare  (with  foal  at  foot)  . . 20  10  5 

DRAUGHT  HORSES.* 

IN  Hand. 

Gelding,  foaled  in  1906  or  1907  20  10  5 
Prizes 


iBt  and  3rd  4th 
£ £ £ £ 


DRAUGHT  HORSES.* 

In  gears. 

SINGLE  MARE  or  GELDING  8 5 3 2 

Pairs,  Mares  or  Geldings  10  6 4 2 

Prizes 


lit  2nd  3rd 
£ £ £ 


.20  10  5 


HACKNEYS.’ 
BREEDING  CLASSES. 


HUNTERS.* 

BREEDING  Classes. 

Colt  or  Gelding,  foaled  in 

1909  

Gelding,  foaled  in  1908 
Gelding,  foaled  in  1907 
Filly,  foaled  in  1909  . 

Filly,  foaled  in  1908  . 

Filly,  foaled  in  1907  . 

MARE  (with  foal  at  loot),  up  to 
from  12  to  14  st.  . 

Mare  (with  foal  at  foot),  up  to 
more  than  14  st.  ... 

Colt  Foal,  produce  of  Mare  in 
above  classes  .... 

Filly  Foal,  produce  of  Mare 
in  above  classes .... 

1 £70  provided  by  the  Shire  Horse  Society. 

3 £50  provided  by  the  Clydesdale  Horse  Society, 
s £20  provided  by  the  Suffolk  Horse  Society. 

* Provided  by  the  Liverpool  Local  Committee. 

* £100  provided  by  a member  of  the  B.A.S.E.  interested  in  the  breed. 
« £50  provided  by  the  Polo  and  Riding  Pony  Society. 

’ £75  provided  by  the  Hackney  Horse  Society. 


POLO  AND  RIDING 

PO N I ES.  * lat  2n<l  3n 

Breeding  classes.  £.  £ z 

Stallion,  foaled  in  or  before 
1907,  not  over  14.2  h.  . .15 

Colt,  Filly,  or  Gelding, 
foaled  in  1909  . , . .15 

Colt,  Filly,  or  Gelding, 
foaled  in  1908  . . . .15 

Filly  or  Gelding,  foaled  in 

1907  15 

Mare  (with  foal  at  foot),  not 
over  14.2  h.  ....  15 

BIDING  Classes.* 

Mare  or  Gelding  (light- 
weight), foaled  in  or  before 
1906,  not  over  14.2  h.  . .15 

Mare  or  Gelding  (heavy- 
weight), foaled  in  or  before 
1906,  not  over  14.2  h.  . .15 

CLEVELAND  BAY  OR 
COACH  HORSE. 

Stallion,  foaled  in  1907  or  1908  15 
Mare  (with  foal  at  foot)  . . 15 


10  5 
10  5 
10  5 
10  5 
10  5 


10  5 


10  5 


10  5 
10  5 


Stallion,  foaled  in  1909  . 

. 20 

10 

5 

20 

10  ■ 5 

STALLION,  foaled  in  1908  . 

. 20 

10 

5 

Stallion,  foaled  in  1907  . 

. 20 

10 

5 

10 

5 3 

Filly,  foaled  in  1909  . 

. 20 

10 

5 

Filly,  foaled  in  1908  . 

. 20 

10 

5 

10 

5 3 

Filly,  foaled  in  1907  . 

. 20 

10 

6 
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HACKNEY  S—continiced.  , — 

isc 
£ 

Mare  (with  foal  at  foot),  over 
14,  and  not  over  15.2  h.  . .20 

Mare  (with  foal  at  foot),  over 

15.2  h 20 

Foal,  produce  of  Mare  in  above 


classes  

10 

5 

3 

HACKNEY  PONY 

1 

JUMPING 

Prizes 

Breeding  Classes. 

COMPETITIONS." 

1st 

2nd 

3rd  4th  ^tb 

Stallion,  foaled  in  or  before 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1907,  not  over  14  h.  . 

15 

10 

5 

A Mare  or  Gelding 

25 

10 

5 

5 

5 

Colt,  Filly,  or  Gelding, 

B Mare  or  Gelding 

foaled  in  1908,  not  over 

(First  Prize  Winners  in 

13.2  h 

15 

10 

5 

Class  A not  eligible)  . 

20 

10 

5 

6 

5 

Filly  or  Gelding,  foaled  in 

C Mare  or  Gelding, 

1907,  not  over  13.3  h. 

15 

10 

5 

(First  Prize  Winners  in 

MARE  (with  foal  at  foot),  not 

Classes  A and  B not 

over  14  h 

15 

10 

5 

eligible)  . . . . 

15 

10 

5 

5 

5 

D Champion  Class, 

DRIVING  Classes.  2 

Prizes 

Mare  or  Gelding  . 

25 

15 

10 

5 

5 

Prizes 


MILK  TURNOUTS.-^ 

£ £ £ £ 

Turnout,  pony  not  to  ex- 
ceed 14.2h 5 3 2 1 

Turnout,  horse  exceeding 
14.2  h.  . . ..5  3 2 1 


To  be  driven  in  Single  Harness.  ist~2nd  3rd  4tli 
MARE  OR  GELDINQ  £ £ £ £ 

(Novice),notoverl4h.  . 15  10  5 5 

MARE  OR  GELDINQ 
(Novice),  over  14  and  not 

over  15  h 15  10  5 5 

Mare  . or  Gelding 

(Novice),  over  15  h.  . . 15  10  5 5 

Mare  or  Gelding,  not 

over  14  h 15  10  5 5 

Mare  or  Gelding,  over 

14  and  not  over  15  h.  . . 15  10  5 5 

Mare  or  Gelding,  over 

15  and  not  over  15.2  h.  . 15  10  5 5 

Mare  or  Gelding 

over  15.2  h 15  10  5 5 

To  be  driven  in  Double  Harness. 
Mares  or  Geldings,  not 

over  15  h 15  10  6 5 

Mares  or  Geldings,  over 

16  h.  . . . . 16  10  5 5 

To  be  driven  Tandem. 

Mares  or  Geldings,  not 

over  15  h 16  10  5 5 

MARES  OR  Geldings,  over 

15h 15  10  5 6 

Four-in-hand  Teams. 

Mares  or  Geldings,  to  be 
shown  before  a Coach  . 20  15  10  5 

Prizes 

SHETLAND  PONY.  iBt  2nd  3rd 
£ £ £ 

Stallion,  foaled  in  or  before 
1907,  not  over  l()i  h.  . . .10  5 3 

Mare  (with  foal  at  foot),  not 
over  10 J h 10  5 3 

WELSH  PONY.s 

(.Mountain  or  Moorland  Class). 
Stallion,  foaled  in  or  before 
1907,  not  over  12  h.  . . .10  5 3 

Mare  (with  foal  at  foot),  not 
over  12  h 10  5 3 


CATTLE  (£2,840 


SHORTHORN.". 

Bull,  calved  in  1905, 1906, or  1907 
Bull,  calved  on  or  between 
Jan.  1. 1908,  and  March  31, 1908 
Bull,  calved  on  or  between 
April  1, 1908,  and  Dec.  31,  1908 
Bull,  calved  on  or  between 
Jan.  1, 1909,  and  March  31, 1909 
Bull,  calved  on  or  between 
April  1, 1909,  and  Dec.  31,  1909 . 
Special  Prize  of  101.  for  the 
best  Bull  calved  in  1909,  the 
property  of  an  Exhibitor  re- 
siding in  Lancashire" 

Group  Class,  for  the  best  col- 
lection of  either  three  or  four 
Bulls,  bred  by  Exhibitor 
Cow,  in-milk,  calved  in  or  be- 
fore 1906  

Heifer,  in-milk,  calved  in  1907 
Heifer,  calved  on  or  between 
Jan.  1, 1908,  and  March  31, 1908 
Heifer,  calved  on  or  between 
April  1,  1908,  and  Dec.  31, 1908  . 
Heifer,  calved  on  or  between 
Jan.  1, 1909,  and  March  31, 1909 
Heifer,  calved  on  or  between 
April  1, 1909,  and  Dec.  31, 1909  . 
Group  Class,  for  the  best  col- 
lection of  either  three  or  four 
Cows  or  Heifers,  bred  by 

Exhibitor 

Bull,  calved  in  1909  ^ . 

Dairy  Cow,  in-milk,  calved 
in  or  before  1905 .... 
Dairy  Cow,  in-milk,  calved  in 

1906  

Dairy  Heifer,  in-miik,  calved 
in  or  after  19075 
Milk  Yield  Prizes  . 


15s  ). 


10  6 4 


10  6 4 
10  6 4 
10  6 4 


15  10  - 

10  C 4 

10  6 4 

10  6 4 

10  6 4 

10  0 4 

10  6 4 

16  10  - 

10  6 4 

10  6 4 

10  6 i 

10  6 4 

10  6 4 


1 £75  provided  by  the  Hackney  Horse  Society. 

’ Provided  by  the  Liverpool  Local  Committee. 

5 £18  provided  through  the  Welsh  Pony  and  Cob  Society. 

" £170  provided  by  the  Shorthorn  Society. 

5 Offered  by  the  Dairy  Shorthorn  (Coates’s  Herd  Book)  Association. 
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LINCOLNSHIRE  RED  P"'^*** 

SHORTHORN.'  ist  jndTra 

£ £ £ 

Bull,  calved  in  1904, 1905,  190(3, 

or  1907  10  6 4 

Bull,  calved  in  1908  . . . 10  6 4 

Bull,  calved  in  1909  . . . 10  6 4 

Cow,  in-milk,  calved  in  or 

before  1906  10  6 4 

Heifer,  in-milk,  calved  in 

1907  10  6 4 

HEIFER,  calved  in  1908  . . 10  6 4 

HEIFER,  calved  in  1909  . . 10  6 4 

Milk  Yield  Prizes  . . .10  6 4 

HEREFORD. 2 

Bull,  calved  in  1905,  1906,  or 

1907  10  6 4 

Bull,  calved  in  1908  . . . 10  6 4 

BULL,  calved  in  Jan.  or  Feb., 

1909  10  6 4 

Bull,  calved  on  or  after  March 

1,  1909  10  6 4 

Cow,  in-milk,  calved  in  or 

before  1906  10  6 4 

Heifer,  in-milk,  calved  in  1907  10  6 4 

HEIFER,  calved  in  1908  . . 10  6 4 

Heifer,  calved  in  1909  . . 10  6 4 


Prizes 

WELSH. I 1st  2nd  Srd 

£ £ £ 

BULL,  calved  on  or  after  Deo.  1. 

1904,  and  before  Dec.  1,  1907  . 10  6 4 

Bull,  calved  on  or  alter  Dec.  1, 

1907,  and  before  Dec.  1.  1908  . 10  6 4 

Bull,  calved  on  or  after  Dec.  1, 

1908.  and  before  Dec.  1. 1909  . 10  6 4 

Cow  OR  Heifer,  in-milk, 

calved  before  Dec.  1. 1907.  . 10  6 4 

Heifer,  calved  on  or  after  Dec. 

1, 1907,  and  before  Dec.  1. 1908.  10  6 4 

Heifer,  calved  on  or  after 
Dec.  1, 1908,  and  before  Dec.  1, 

1909  10  6 4 


RED  POLL.8 


Bull,  calved  in  1905,  1906,  1907, 


or  1908  10  6 

Bull,  calved  in  1909  . . . 10  6 

Cow  OR  Heifer,  in-milk,  calved 
in  or  before  1907 . . . . 10  6 

Heifer,  calved  in  1908  . . 10  6 

Heifer,  calved  in  1909  . . 10  6 

Milk  Yield  Prizes  . . . 10  6 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


DEVON.’ 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS.’ 


Bull,  calved  in  1905,  1906.  or 

1907  10  6 

Bull,  calved  in  1908  . . . 10  6 

Bull,  calved  in  1909  . . . 10  6 

Cow  OR  Heifer,  in-milk, 
calved  in  or  before  1907  . . 10  6 

Heifer,  calved  in  1908  . . 10  6 

HEIFER,  calved  in  1909  . . 10  6 

Dairy  Cow.  in-milk,  calved  in 
or  before  1907  . . . .10  6 

Milk  Yield  Prizes  . . . 10  6 

SOUTH  DEVON.’ 

Bull,  calved  in  1905,  1906, 1907, 

or  1908  10  6 

Bull,  calved  in  1909  . . . 10  6 

Cow  OR  Heifer,  in-milk, 
calved  in  or  before  1907  . . 10  6 

HEIFER,  calved  in  1908  . . 10  6 

Heifer,  calved  in  1909  . . 10  6 

Milk  Yield  Prizes  . . . 10  6 4 

LONGHORN.’ 

Bull,  calved  in  1905,  1906,  1907, 

or  1908  10  6 - 

Bull,  calved  in  1909  . . . 10  6 - 

Cow  OR  Heifer,  in-milk, 
calved  in  or  before  1907  . . 10  6 - 

Heifer,  calved  in  1908  or  1909  . 10  6 

Milk  Yield  Prizes  . . . 10  6 4 

SUSSEX.® 

Bull,  calved  in  1905, 1906,  1907, 

or  1908  15  6 4 

Bull,  calved  in  1909  . . . 15  6 4 

Cow  OR  Heifer,  in-milk, 
calved  in  or  before  1907  . . 15  6 4 

Heifer,  calved  in  1908  . . 15  6 4 

Heifer,  calved  in  1909  . . 15  6 4 


. Bull,  calved  on  or  after  Dec.  1, 

\ 1904,  and  before  Dec.  1, 1907  . 10  6 

5 Bull,  calved  on  or  after  Deo.  1, 

^ 1907,  and  before  Dec.  1.  1908  . 10  6 - 

Bull,  calved  on  or  after  Dec.  1. 

1908,  and  before  Dec.  1,  1909  . 10  6 

Cow,  in-milk,  calved  before 

Dec.  1, 1906  10  6 - 

Heifer,  in-mi Ik,  calved  on  or 
after  Dec.  1,  1906,  and  before 

Dec.  1, 1907  10  6 - 

Heifer,  calved  on  or  after  Dec. 

1. 1907,  and  before  Dec.  1, 1908 . 10  6 

Heifer,  calved  on  or  after  Dec. 

1. 1908,  and  before  Dec.  1,1909.  10  6 

GALLOWAY. >° 

Bull,  calved  on  or  after  Dec.  1, 

1904,  and  before  Dec.  1,  1908  . 10  6 4 

Bull,  calved  on  or  after  Dec.  1, 

1908,  and  before  Dec.  1,  1909  . 10  6 4 

Cow  OR  Heifer,  in-milk, 
calved  before  Dec.  1,  1907  . 10  6 4 

Heifer,  calved  on  or  after  Dec. 

1, 1907,  and  before  Dec.  1, 1909 . 10  6 4 

HIGHLAND. 

Bull,  calved  in  or  before  1909  . 10  - 

Cow  OR  HEIFER,  in-milk  . 10  - - 

AYRSHIRE.il 

Bull,  calved  in  or  before  1909  . 10  6 4 

Cow  OR  Heifer,  in-milk . . 10  6 4 

Cow  OR  H eifer,  in-calf  . . 10  6 4 

Milk  Yield  Prizes  . . . 10  6 4 


1 £80  provided  by  the  Lincolnshire  Bed  Shorthorn  Association. 
’ £50  provided  by  the  Hereford  Herd  Book  Society. 

’ £50  provided  by  the  Devon  Cattle  Breeders’  Society. 

’ £20  provided  by  the  South  Devon  Herd  Book  Society. 

5 £16  provided  by  the  Longhorn  Cattle  Society. 

« £25  provided  by  the  Sussex  Herd  Book  Society. 

" £40  provided  by  the  Welsh  Black  Cattle  Society. 

8 £20  provided  by  the  Red  Poll  Society. 

8 £20  provided  by  Gentlemen  interested  in  the  Breed. 

I o £16  provided  by  the  Galloway  Catile  Society. 

I I £20  provided  by  (he  Ayrshire  Cattle  Herd  Book  Society. 
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Prizes 

JERSEY. 

Bull,  calved  1905,  ’06,  ’07,  or  ’08  10  6 4 

Bull,  calved  in  1909  . . . 10  6 4 

OOW,  in -milk,  calved  in  or 

before  1906  10  6 4 

Heifer,  in-milk,  calved  in  1907  10  6 4 

Heifer,  in-milk,  calved  in  1908  10  6 4 

Heifer,  calved  in  1909.  . . 10  6 4 

Cow  OR  Heifer,  in-milk,  bred 
by  Exhibitor,  sired  in  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland  i . . . 10  6 4 

Milk  Yield  Prizes  . . . 10  6 4 

GUERNSEY. = 

BULL,  calved  1905,  ’06,  ’07,  or  ’08 . 10  6 

BULL,  calved  in  1909  . . . 10  6 - 

Cow  OR  Heifer,  in-milk, 
calved  in  or  before  1907  . 10  6 

Heifer,  calved  in  1908  . . 10  6 - 

Heifer,  calved  in  1909  . . 10  6 - 

Milk  Yield  Prizes  . . . 10  6 4 

KERRY.® 

Bull,  calved  in  1905, 1906, 1907,  or 

1908  10  6 4 

Cow,  in-milk,  calved  in  or  be- 
fore 1906  10  6 4 

Heifer,  in-milk,  calved  in  1907  10  6 4 

Heifer,  calved  in  1908  or  1909  . 10  6 4 

Milk  Yield  Prizes  . . . 10  6 4 

DEXTER.® 

Bull,  calved  in  1905,  1906, 1907, 

or  1908  10  6 4 

Cow,  in-milk,  calved  in  or 

before  1906  10  6 4 

Heifer,  in-milk,  calved  in  1907  . 10  6 4 

Heifer,  calved  in  1908  or  1909  . 10  6 4 

Milk  Yield  Prizes  . . . 10  6 4 

DAIRY  CATTLE." 

(Amj  Age,  Breed,  or  Cross.) 

Dairy  Cow,  in-milk,  over  11 
cwt.  live  weight  . , . 10  6 4 

Dairy  Cow.  in-milk,  not  ex- 
ceeding 11  cwt.  live  weight  . 10  6 4 


BUTTER  TESTS.' 

I8t  and  3i'd 
£ £ £ 

Cow,  of  any  age,  breed,  or  cross, 
exceeding  900  lb.  live  weight . 15  10  5 

Cow,  of  any  age,  breed,  or  cross, 
not  exceeding  900  lb.  live 
weight 15  10  5 

SHEEP  (£1,999  15s.). 


OXFORD  DOWN. 


SHEARLING  RAM  . 

10 

5 

3 

Ram  Lamb® 

10 

5 

3 

Three  Ram  Lambs  . 

10 

5 

3 

Three  Shearling  Ewes 

10 

5 

3 

Three  Ewe  Lambs  . 

10 

5 

S 

SHROPSHIRE.! 

Two-Shear  Ram 

10 

5 

3 

SHEARLING  Ram  . . . . 

10 

5 

3 

Five  Shearling  Rams  . 

15 

10 

5 

Three  Shearling  Rams 

(Novice) 

10 

5 

3 

Three  Ram  lambs  . 

10 

5 

3 

Three  Ram  Lambs  (Novice)  . 

10 

5 

3 

THREE  Shearling  Ewes 

10 

5 

3 

Three  Ewe  lambs  . 

10 

5 

3 

SOUTHDOWN. 

Two-Shear  Ram  8 . . . 

10 

5 

3 

Shearling  Ram. 

10 

5 

3 

THREE  Shearling  Rams  8 . 

10 

5 

3 

Three  Ram  Lambs  . 

10 

6 

8 

Three  Shearling  Ewes 

10 

5 

3 

Three  Ewe  Lambs  . 

10 

5 

3 

HAMPSHIRE  DOWN.® 
Two-Shear  Ram  . . . .10 

5 

3 

Shearling  Ram. 

10 

5 

3 

RAM  Lamb  . 

10 

5 

3 

Three  Ram  Lambs 

10 

5 

3 

Three  Shearling  Ewes 

10 

5 

8 

Three  Ewe  lames  . 

10 

5 

3 

SUFFOLK. 


DAIRY  CATTLE.® 

( Any  Age,  Breed,  or  Cross.) 

Open  to  Members  of  the  Liverpool 
District  Cow  Keepers’  Association  only. 

Prizes 

dairy  Cow,  in-milk  or  ist"  ^id  sl-d  ith'stli 
in-calf,  over  11  cwt.  £ £ £ £ £ 

live  weight  . . . 7 5 3 1 

Dairy  Cow,  in-milk  or 
in-calf,  not  exceeding 
11  cwt.  live  weight  .7  5 3 2 1 

Pair  Dairy  Cows,  in- 
milk or  in-calf,  any 
weight,  open  to  ani- 
mals entered  in  the 
two  previous  classes  .6  5 3 2 1 


Two-Shear  Ramio  . . . 10  5 3 

Shearling  ram.  . . . 10  5 3 

Ram  Lamb  i « . . . . lO  5 3 

Three  Ram  Lames  . . . 10  5 3 

Three  Shearling  Ewes  .10  5 3 

Three  Ewe  Lambs  . . . 10  5 3 

DORSET  HORN. II 

Shearling  ram,  dropped  after 

Nov.  1, 1908  10  5 3 

Three  Ram  Lambs,  dropped 
after  Nov.  1, 1909  . . . 10  5 3 

Three  Shearling  ewes, 
dropped  after  Nov.  1,  1908  .10  5 3 

Three  Ewe  Lambs,  dropped 
after  Nov.  1, 1909  . . . 10  5 3 


1 Offered  by  the  English  Jersey  Cattle  Society. 

2 £10  provided  by  the  English  Guernsey  Cattle  Society. 

» £30  provided  by  the  English  Kerry  and  Dexter  Cattle  Society. 

" Provided  by  the  Liverpool  Local  Committee. 

® Provided  by  the  Liverpool  and  District  Cow  Keepers’  Association. 

® Offered  by  the  Oxford  Down  Sheep  Breeders’ Association. 

I £66  provided  by  the  Shropshire  Sheep  Breeders’  Association. 

8 Offered  by  the  Southdown  Sheep  Society. 

5 £36  provided  by  the  Hampshire  Down  Sheep  Breeders’  Association. 
1 0 Offered  by  the  Suffolk  Sheep  Society. 

> > £18  provided  by  the  Dorset  Horn  Sheep  Breeders’  Association. 
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Prizes 

RYELAND.'  'ist  2nd  3ri 
£ £ £ 

Ram,  Two  Shear  and  up- 
wards   10  5 3 

Shearling  Ram  . . . . 10  5 3 

Three  Shearling  Ewes  .10  5 3 

KERRY  HILL  (WALES).* 

Ram,  Two  Shear  and  upwards  10  5 3 

Shearling  Ram  . . . . 10  5 3 

THREE  Shearling  Ewes  .10  5 3 

Three  breeding  Ewes,  hav- 


ing  each  reared  a lamb  in  1910 

10 

5 

3 

LINCOLN. = 

Two-Shear  Ram 

10 

5 

3 

Shearling  Ram. 

10 

5 

3 

Five  Shearling  Rams  . 

15 

10 

5 

Three  Ram  Lambs  . 

10 

5 

3 

Three  Shearling  Ewes 

10 

5 

3 

Three  Ewe  Lambs  . 

10 

5 

3 

Three  Yearling  Ewes, 

shown  in  their  wool 

10 

5 

3 

LEICESTER.'* 

Shearling  Ram  . . . . 

10 

5 

- 

Three  Ram  Lambs  . 

10 

5 

- 

Three  Shearling  Ewes 

10 

5 

- 

THREE  Ewe  Lambs  . 

10 

5 

- 

BORDER  LEICESTER. 8 

RAM,  Two  Shear  and  upwards  lu 

5 

3 

Shearling  Ram  . . . . 

10 

5 

3 

Shearling  Ewe 

10 

5 

3 

WENSLEYDALE.* 

RAM,  Two-Shear  and  up- 

wards   

10 

5 

3 

Shearling  Ram 

10 

5 

3 

Three  Shearling  rams 

10 

5 

3 

Three  Ram  Lambs  . 

10 

5 

3 

Three  shearling  Ewes 

10 

5 

3 

LONK.i 

Ram,  Shearling  and  upwards  10 

5 

3 

Ram  Lamb  . 

10 

5 

3 

THREE  SHEARLING  EWES 

10 

5 

3 

Three  Ewe  lambs  . 

10 

5 

3 

DERBYSHIRE  GRITSTONE. » 

Ram,  Two  Shear  and  up- 

wards   

10 

5 

3 

SHEARLING  RAM  . . . . 

10 

5 

3 

Three  Shearling  Ewes 

10 

5 

3 

KENT  OR  ROMNEY  Prizes 


MARSH,®  let  2n(l  3rd 

£ £ £ 


£ 

£ 

£ 

Two-Shear  ram  . . 

10 

5 

3 

Shearling  Ram 

10 

5 

3 

Five  Shearling  Rams  . 

15 

10 

5 

Three  Ram  Lambs  . 

10 

5 

3 

Three  shearling  Ewes 

10 

5 

3 

Three  Ewe  Lambs  . 

10 

5 

3 

COTSWOLD. lo 

Shearling  Ram  . . . . 

10 

5 

3 

Three  Ram  Lambs  . 

10 

5 

3 

Three  Shearling  Ewes  . 

10 

5 

3 

Three  ewe  Lambs  . 

10 

5 

3 

DEVON  LONG-WOOL.' 

1 

Ram,  Two-Shear  and  up- 

wards   

10 

5 

- 

Shearling  ram 

10 

5 

- 

THREE  Shearling  Ewes 

10 

5 

- 

SOUTH  DEVON.'* 

Two-Shear  Ram  . . . . 

10 

5 

_ 

Shearling  Ram  . . . . 

10 

5 

- 

Three  Ram  Lambs  . 

10 

5 

- 

Three  Shearling  Ewes 

10 

5 

- 

Three  Ewe  Lambs  . 

10 

5 

- 

DARTMOOR.'* 

Ram,  Two  Shear  and  upwards  10 

5 

3 

Shearling  Ram  . . . . 

10 

5 

3 

Three  Shearling  Ewes 

10 

5 

3 

EXMOOR. 

Same  as  for  Dartmoors. 

CHEVIOT.'^ 

ram.  Two  Shear  and  upwards  10  5 - 

Shearling  ram  . . . . 10  5 - 

Shearling  Ewe.  . . . 10  5 - 

HERDWlCK.io 

Same  as  for  Devon  Long  Wools. 

WELSH  MOUNTAIN.'* 

Same  as  for  Devon  Long  Wools. 

BLACK-FACED  MOUNTAIN. 

Same  as  for  Cheviots. 


' £18  provided  by  the  Ryeland  Flock  Book  Society. 

* £26  provided  by  the  Kerry  Hill  (Wales)  Flock  Book  Society. 

* £66  provided  by  the  Lincoln  Long-Wool  Sheep  Breeders’  Association. 

■*  £15  provided  by  the  Leicester  Sheep  Breeders’  Association. 

‘ £15  provided  by  the  Society  of  Border  Leicester  Sheep  Breeders. 

« £15  provided  by  the  Wensleydale  Blue-faced  Sheep  Breeders'  Association  ; £15 
provided  by  the  Wensleydale  Sheep  Breeders’  Association. 

" £25  provided  by  the  Lonk  Sheep  Breeders’  Association. 

8 £27  provided  by  the  Derbyshire  Gritstone  Sheep  Breeders’  Society. 

® £48  provided  by  the  Kent  or  Romney  Marsh  Sheep  Breeders’  Association. 

* o £25  provided  by  the  Cotswold  Sheep  Society. 

' ' £15  provided  by  the  Devon  Long-Woolled  Sheep  Breeders’  Society. 

' ® £30  provided  by  the  South  Devon  Flock  Book  Association. 

' 3 £18  provided  by  the  Dartmoor  Sheep  Breeders’  Association. 

' £18  provided  by  the  Exmoor  Horn  Sheep  Breeders’  Society. 

' <•  £15  provided  by  the  Cheviot  Sheep  Society. 

' e £15  provided  by  Breeders  of  Herdwick  Sheep. 

' * £15  provided  by  the  Welsh  Mountain  Flock  Book  Society. 

1 8 £15  provided  by  Breeders  of  Black-faced  Mountain  Sheep. 
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PIGS  (£710  10s.). 

LargeWtitei 
Middle  White' 

Tam  worth'  .... 

Berkshire  2 .... 

Large  Blacks 

Lincolnshire  Curly-Coated* 

In  each  of  the  above  Breeds  the  follow- 
ing prizes  will  be  given : — 

iBt  2nd  3rd 

Boar,  farrowed  in  1906, 1907,  or  A £ £ 

1908  10  5 3 

Boar,  farrowed  in  1909  . . 10  6 3 

Boar,  farrowed  in  1910  . . 10  5 3 

Breeding  Sow,  farrowed  in 
1906, 1907,  or  1908.  . . . 10  5 3 

Sow,  farrowed  in  1909.  . . 10  5 3 

Three  Sow  Pigs,  farrowed  in 
1910  . 10  5 3 


POULTRY  (£364). 

Prizes  of  30s..  20s..  and  10s.  are  offered 
in  each  clas.-'  for  the  best  COOK,  HEN, 
Cockerel,  and  Pdllet  of  the  follow- 
ing Breeds : — 

Game,  Old  English. 

Game,  Indian. 

Game,  Modern. 

Game,  any  other  distinct  variety. 
Langshan. 

Plymouth  Rock,  Barred. 

Plymouth  Rock,  any  other  colour. 
Wyandotte,  Gold  or  Silver  Laced. 
Wyandotte,  WTiite. 

W yandotte.  Black. 

Wyandotte,  Partridge. 

Wyandotte,  Columbian. 

Wyandotte,  Blue. 

Wyandotte,  any  other  variety. 
Orpington,  Buff. 

Orpington,  White. 

A Silver  Serviette  Ring,  for 
best  White  Orpington." 

Orpington,  Black. 

Orpington,  Spangled. 

A Silver  Serviette  Ring,  for 
best  Spangled  Orpington." 

Orpington,  any  other  colour. 

Minorca. 

Leghorn.  White. 

Leghorn,  Brown. 

Leghorn,  Black. 

Leghorn,  any  other  colour. 

Dorking,  any  variety. 

Sussex,  any  variety. 

Ancona. 

Brahma. 

Cochin. 

Campine. 

French,  FaveroUe. 

French,  Maline. 

French,  any  other  variety. 

Any  other  Breed. 


POD  LTRY— 

Bantams,  Old  English  Game. 
Bantams,  Modern  Game. 
Bantams,  Sebright. 

Bantams,  Brahma. 

Bantams,  any  other  variety. 

DUCKS. 

Drake  or  Young  Drake, 

DUCK  OR  duckling. 
Aylesbury. 

Rouen. 

Any  other  breed. 

GEESE. 

Gander  and  Goose. 
Any  variety. 

TURKEYS. 

Cock. 

Hen. 


PRODUCE  (£443  10s.). 

BUTTER. 

Box  of  Twelve  2 lb.  Rolls  or  Squares  of 
Butter,  not  more  than  1 per  cent.  salt. 
1st  4Z.,  2nd  21,  3rd  11  Prizes 

1st  2Dd  3rd 

TWO  Pounds  of  fresh^  £ «• 

Butter,  without  any  salt, 
made  up  in  plain  pounds, 
from  the  milk  of  Channel 
Island,  Devon,  or  South  Devon  . 

Cattle  and  their  crosses  . . 2 1 10 

Two  Pounds  of  Fresh 
Butter,  without  any  salt, 
made  up  in  plain  pounds, 
from  the  milk  of  Cattle  of  any 
breed  or  cross  other  than 
those  mentioned  . . . 2 1 10 

Two  Pounds  of  Fresh 
Butter,  slightly  salted,  made 
up  in  plain  pounds,  from  the 
milk  of  Channel  Island,  Devon, 
or  South  Devon  Cattle  and 
their  crosses  . . . , 2 1 10 

Two  Pounds  of  fresh 
Butter,  slightly  salted,  made 
up  in  plain  pounds,  from  the 
milk  of  Cattle  of  any  breed  or 
cross  other  than  those  men- 
tioned   2 1 10 

Three  Pounds  of  Fresh 
Butter,  slightly  salted,  made 
up  in  pounds  in  the  most 
attractive  marketable  designs  2 1 10 

Three  Pounds  of  Fresh 
Butter,  slightly  salted,  made 
up  in  pounds  and  packed  in 
non-returnable  boxes  for 
transmission  by  rail  or  parcel 
post 2 1 10 


' £,64  provided  by  the  National  Pig  Breeders’  Association. 

2 £18  provided  by  the  British  Berkshire  Society. 

" £18  provided  by  the  Large  Black  Pig  Society. 

“•  £18  provided  by  the  Lincolnshire  Curly-Coated  Pig  Breeders’  Association. 
6 Offered  by  the  Variety  Orpington  Club. 
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CHEESE  (made  in  1919).i 

Prizee 


3 Cheeses  in  each 
Entry. 


18t  2n(l  3rd  4th 
£ £ S.  £ 


Threb  Lancashire,  not 
over  12  lb.  each  . . . 5 3 2 1 

Three  Lancashire,  of 
about  120  lb.  in  all,  made 
on  a farm  of  not  exceeding 
100  statute  acres  . . . 10  5 3 2 

Three  Lancashire,  of 

about  120  lb.  in  aU,  made 
on  a farm  exceeding  100 
statute  acres  . . . . 10  5 3 2 

Three  Cheshire  (coloured), 
not  over  40  lb.  each  . . 10  5 3 2 

Three  Cheshire  (coloured), 
over  40  lb.  each  . . . 10  5 3 2 

Three  Cheshire  (un- 

coloured), not  over  40  lb. 

each 10  5 3 2 

Three  Cheshire  (un- 

coloured), over  40  lb.  each  10  5 3 2 
Three  Cheddar,  not  less 
than  50  lb.  each  . ' .5  3 2 1 

THREE  CHBDDARTRDCKLES  3 2 1- 

Three  Stilton  . . .321- 

THREE  WENSLBYDALB  (Stil- 
ton shape)  . . . .321- 

Three  Double  Glouces- 
ter, not  less  than  22  lb. 
each  ....  .4321 

Three  Staffordshire  or 

DERBYSHIRE  . . . .321- 

Three  Caerphilly  . .321- 


The  Royal  Lancashire  Society’s  *'  El- 
KiNGTON"  Challenge  Cup  for  the  best 
Lancashire  Cheeses. 


Two  CHAMPION  Cups,  value  lOf.  each  : 
(1.)  for  the  best  exhibit  of  Lancashire 
Cheese  made  by  a resident  in  the  County 
of  Lancashire ; (II.)  for  the  best  exhibit 
of  Cheshire  Cheese  made  by  a resident  in 
the  County  of  Cheshire. 2, 

A Silver  Cup,  value  5(.  5s.,  for  the  best 
exhibit  of  Cheshire  Cheese  made  by  a 
resident  in  Denbighshire  or  Flintshire.* 


Prizes 

CIDER  AND  PERRY.  uTl^d^d 

£ £ £ 

Cask  of  Dry  Cider,  made  in 

1909  5 3 2 

Cask  of  SWEET  Cider,  made 

in  1909  5 3 2 

Cask  of  Cider,  made  previous 

to  1909  5 3 2 

One  Doz.  Dry  Cider,  made 

in  1909  4 2 1 

One  Doz.  Sweet  Cider, made 

in  1909  4 2 1 

One  Doz.  Cider,  made  pre- 
vious to  1909  , . . , 4 2 1 

one  Doz.  Dry  Perry  . .421 

ONE  Doz.  sweet  Perry.  4 2 1 

A Challenge  Cup  for  the  best  exhibit 
of  Cider. ■» 


WOOL  (O/1910  Clip). 
3 Fleeces  in  each  Entry. 
Leicester  or  Border  Leicester 

Lincoln 

Kent  or  Romney  Marsh 
Wensleydale  .... 
Any  other  Long  W ool  . 
Southdown  .... 
Shropshire  .... 
Any  other  Short  W ool  . 

Welsh 

Cheviot 

Scotch 


Prizes 

Ist  2Dd  3rd 
£ £ £ 
.321 
.321 
.321 
.321 
.321 
.321 
.321 
.321 
.321 
.321 
.321 


HIVES,  HONEY,  AND 
BEE  APPLIANCES. 


Collection  of  HIVES  . . .80 

Frame  Hite 20 

Do.  for  Cottagers’  use  . . 20 

Honey  extractor  . . .15 

Observatory  Hive  (not  less 
than  3 frames)  . . . .20 

Useful  appliances.  . . 10 


40  20 
15  10 
15  10 
10  - 

15  10 


HONEY. 

12  Jars  of  Granulated  Honey, 
open  to  members  of  Lancashire 
Bee  Keepers’  Association  . . 20  15  10 

For  the  purposes  of  Classes  for  Honey 
the  United  Kingdom  has  been  divided  into 
Two  Districts: — 

1.  Counties  of  Cheshire,  Cumberland, 
Derby,  Durham,  Hereford,  Lancashire, 
Leicester,  Lincoln,  Monmouth,  North- 
umberland.Nottingham,  Rutland.  Salop, 
Stafford,  Warwick,  Westmorland,  Wor- 
cester, Yorkshire,  the  Isle  of  Man, 
Ireland,  Scotland,  or  Wales. 

2.  Counties  of  Bedford,  Berks.,  Bucks., 
Cambridge,  Cornwall,  Devon,  Dorset, 
Essex,  Gloucester,  Hampshire,  Herts., 
Hunts.,  Isle  of  Wight,  Kent,  Middlesex, 
Norfolk,  Northampton,  Oxford,  Somer- 
set, Suffolk,  Surrey,  Sussex,  or  Wiltshire. 

For  each  of  the  above  Districts  the 
following  four  Classes  and  Prizes,  for 
Honey  of  any  year,  have  been  provided : — 


Prizes 


HONEY. 


12  Sections  of  Comb  Honey,  t.  s.  t. 

about  121b 20  15  10 

Run  or  Extracted,  Light- 
coloured  Honey,  about 

12  lb 20  15  10 

Run  or  Extracted,  Me- 
dium OR  Dark-coloured 
Honey,  about  12  lb.  . . 20  15  10 

Granulated  Honey,  about 
12  lb 20  15  10 


1 £100  for  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Cheeses  provided  by  the  Liverpool  Local 
Committee. 

2 Offered  by  the  Federation  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Agricultural  Societies. 

* Offered  by  the  Denbighshire  and  Flintshire  Agricultural  Society. 

4 Offered  by  Cider  Growers  of  the  West  of  England. 


Prize  List  for  Liverpool  Show,  1910. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

1st  2nd  3rd 
s.  s.  s. 

Shallow  frames  of  OOMB 
Honey,  for  extracting  . . 20  16  10 

Jars  of  Heather  Honey, 

about  6 lb 20  16  10 

Jars  of  Heather  Mixture 
Extracted  Honey,  about 

6 lb 20  16  10 

Display  of  Honey  . . . 30  20  10 


MISCELLANEOUS-  . ■ — . 

continued.  let  and  si-d 

21b.  of  WAX 10  7/8 *  *5 

3 lb.  of  Wax,  in  marketable  form, 
suitable  for  retail  trade  . . 10  7/8  6 

Honey  Vinegar,  1 quart.  .7/6  6 - 

Mead,  l quart  . . . .7/6  6- 

Other  Practical  Exhibits  .10  - - 

Other  Scientific  Exhibits.  10  - - 


HORSE-SHOEING  COMPETITIONS  (£75). 

(^Open  to  the  United  Kingdom.') 

Class  I.  Hunters.  Class  II.  Cart  Horses.  CLASS  III.  Roadsters. 

Prizes  in  each  Class  as  follows  :~lst,  3/.  10s. ; 2nd,  3Z.  ; 3rd,  21. 10s. ; 4th,  21. ; 5th,  1/.  10s  ■ 
6tb,  11.  ’ 

A Gold  Medal  will  be  presented  to  the  First  Prize  Winner  in  each  Class.' 

A Silver  Medal  and  a Bronze  Medal  in  each  Class  to  be  competed  for  by  Members  of 
the  National  Master  Farriers’  Association.^ 


BUTTER-MAKING  COMPETITIONS  (£124  15s.). 

The  Competitions  will  be  open  only  to  those  resident  in  the  Counties  of 
Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  North  Wales,  who  have  been  pupils  or  received  instruction 
in  Dairying  at  their  respective  County  Council  Institutes  or  Dairy  Schools  since  the 
1st  day  of  January,  1907,  and  who  have  not  previous  to  the  31st  of  May,  1910,  won  a 
Prize  in  an  open  class  of  the  Shows  of  the  R.A.S.E.,  Bath  and  West,  Royal  Counties, 
and  at  the  London  Dairy  Show. 

The  Competition  on  Saturday  will  be  open  only  to  the  Prize  Winners  in  the  three 
previous  Competitions. 

The  following  Prizes  are  offered  on  each  day  1st  Prize,  U. ; 2nd  Prize,  21. ; 
3rd  Prize,  21. ; 4th  Prize,  1/. ; 5th  Prize,  10s.  Certificates  of  Merit  will  be  given  to 
those  candidates  obtaining  86  points  out  of  a possible  100. 

The  “Preston  Guild  Commemoration’’  Challenge  Cup  for  a student  resident  in 
Lancashire  or  Cheshire  obtaining  the  highest  number  of  marks.s  The  “Lancaster 
County”  Challenge  Cup  for  a student  resident  in  Lancashire  obtaining  the  highest 
number  of  marks.  3 


FARM  PRIZES  (£450).* 

(^Open  to  bona-fide  Tenant  Farmers.) 

The  following  Prizes  are  offered  for  the  best-managed  Farms  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire. 

Class  l. — Farm,  chiefly  Arable,  of  150  acres  or  over,  exclusive  of  Fell  or  Tidal  Marsh 
Land.  1st  Prize,  100/.;  2nd  Prize,  50/. 

Class  II.— Farm,  chiefly  Arable,  of  not  less  than  50  acres  and  under  150  acres,  exclusive 
of  Fell  or  Tidal  Marsh  Land.  1st  Prize,  50/. ; 2nd  Prize,  25/. 

Class  ni.— Stock  or  Dairy  Farm  of  150  acres  or  over,  exclusive  of  Fell  or  Tidal  Marsh 
Land.  1st  Prize,  100/. ; 2nd  Prize,  50/. 

Class  IV.— Stock  or  Dairy  Farm  of  not  less  than  50  acres  and  under  150  acres,  exclusive 
of  Fell  or  Tidal  Marsh  Land.  1st  Prize,  50/. ; 2nd  Prize,  25/. 


HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITION. 

Prizes  amounting  to  250/. 


' Offered  by  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Farriers. 

3 Offered  by  the  National  Master  Farriers’  Association. 

3 Offered  by  the  Royal  Lancashire  Agricultural  Society. 

* Offered  by  the  Liverpool  Local  Committee. 
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A DEANE,  Election  as  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  Mr.,  XX 

Admissions  by  Payment  at  Gloucester 
Show,  165 

Agricultural  Competition,  151-163 
Agricultural  Education  Exhibition, 
'1909,  239-214 

Agricultural  Education  Associations’ 
Exhibit  at  Gloucester,  241. 
Agricultural  Holding’s  Act,  139 
Air  Compressor,  218 
Andrews.  Farm  of  Mr.  Thomas,  307 
Annual  RepoH  for  1909  of  the  Consxdt- 
ing  Botanist,  353-355 
— for  1909  of  the  Consulting  Chemist, 
339-352 

— for  1909  of  the  Principal  of  the 
Royal  Veterinary  College,  327-339. 

— for  1909  of  the  Zoologist,  355-361 
Anthrax,  3^7 

Aphtha  of  Sheep,  Malignant,  333 
Auditors,  Election  of,  xxxvi 
Autumn  of  1909,  The,  413 
Awards  of  Prizes  at  Show  of  1909,  xliii 

Balance  sheet,  1909,  Ordinary, 

viii 

~ Gloucester  Show,  xii 
Barley,  Acreage  of,  397,  400 
— Continuous  Growing  of.  368 
— Crop  Returns,  399 
— Imports  of,  153 
Beans,  Acreage  of,  397,  400 
Bear  (W .E.) , Agricultural  Competition, 
151-163 

Beaven  (E.  S.),  Pedigree  Seed  Corn, 
119-139 

Biffen  (Prof.  R.  H.),  Appointment  as 
Botanist,  313,  xxviii,  xxxiv 
Bird  (Maurice  C.  H.),  The  Cost  of 
Winter  Grazing  in  East  Norfolh, 
82-98. 

Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries 
Act,  142 

Botanist,  Annual  Report  of  Consulting, 

353-355 

Botanist’s  Work,  1871-1909,  5 
Bo  wen- Jones,  Election  as  Trustee  of 
Mr.,  XX 

Bray,  Farm  of  Mr.  G.  H.,  308 
Brodie,  (F.  J.),  The  Weather  of  the 
Past  Agricultural  Year,  406-414 
Brooke,  First  Prize  Farm  of  Mr. 
George,  291 

Buenos  Ayres,  International  Agri- 
cultural Exhibition  at,  xxx 
Butler,  Farm  of  Mr.  Harry,  302 


CEE 

Butter  at  Gloucester  Show,  187 

— Imports  of,  1.58 
Butter  Moulder,  217 

Butter  Ratio  figures ; how  got  at,  36 
Butter  Tests  at  the  Gloucester  Show, 
1909,  228 

— First  held,  36,  38 

CAMBRIDGE  University  Depart- 
V ment  of  Agriculture’s  Exhibit  at 
Gloucester,  241 
Camelina  Cake.  347 
Carruthers,  Mr.  William,  Ph.D., 
F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  1-12 
Carruthers  (William),  Annual  Report 
for  1909  of  the  Consulting  Botanist, 
353-355 

— The  Botanist’s  Work,  1871-1909,  5 

— Election  as  Honorary  Member, 
xxviii,  xxxi 

Cart,  Farmers’  Road  and  Farm,  208 

Castor  Oil  Bean,  346 

Cattle  at  Gloucester  Show,  173 

— in  Great  Britain  in  1909,  398 

— Prices  of  Fat,  405 
Caulkings,  62 

Charlock  and  Thistle  Cutter,  217 
Cheese  at  Gloucester  Show,  188 

— Imports  of,  158 

Chemist,  Annual  Report  of  Consult- 
ing, 339-3.52 

Churnability  of  Creams,  46 
Cider  at  Gloucester  Show,  189 
City  Dray  Horse,  {The'),  61-67 
Colouring  of  Milk  and  Butter,  233 
Committees  for  1910,  Standing,  xxxi 
Competitions  at  Gloucester  Show,  192 
Compound  Cakes  and  Meals,  346 
Contemporary  Agricultural  Law, 
139-151 

Cooper  Research  Laboratory  ; Report 
on  Investigations,  51 
Corn  Crops.  3.55 

— Imports,  Quantities,  and  Values  of, 
403 

— Prices  of  British,  404 
Corporation  of  Gloucester,  Thanks  to, 

XXV 

Cost  of  Winter  Grazing  in  East 
Norfolh,  The,  82-98 
Cotton  Cake,  343 
Council,  Election  of,  xxxvi 

— List  of,  i. 

— Meetings  in  1909,  Minutes  of,  xvii 
Cows,  Sterility  in,  337 

Cream,  Imports  of,  158 

— Separator,  “ Diabolo,”  209 
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Crops  and  Grass,  Acreage  under,  396, 
400 

— Produce  of,  and  Yield  per  Acre,  402 
Cross  ( Wm. ) , Miscellaneous  Implements 
exhibited  at  Gloucester,  1909,  208-220 
Crude  Oil  Eng  ine,  210 

JJAIRY  Cattle  and  the  Butter  Test ; 

twenty  years'  experience,  36-60 
Dairy,  Experiments  in,  at  Gloucester 
Show,  231 

Deaths  of  Governors  and  Members 
during  year,  311,  312 
Deputation  from  Norwich,  xxx 
Destruction  of  Thistles,  422-423 
Development  and  Road  Improvement 
Funds  Act,  140,  xxix 
“ Diabolo  ” Cream  Separator,  209 
Diseases  of  Animals  Act,  142 
Diseases  of  Plants,  10 
Dissolved  Bones,  348 
Distillers’  Grains,  346 
Drage,  123 
Dray  Horses,  61 

Dudifield,  First  Prize  Farm  of  Mr.  B., 
280 

Dustifier,  213 

Dyer  (Sir  W.  T.  Thiselton)  Horticul- 
tural Exhibitional  Gloucester,  1909, 
252-257 

EGERTON  of  Tatton,  Death  of 
Earl,  311,  xx 
EggSj  Imports  of,  157 
Entries  for  Gloucester  Show,  167 
Examinations. for  N.D.A.  and  N.D.D., 
Results  of,  319,  324 

Expenditure  and  Receipts  at  Glou- 
cester Show,  xii 

Experiments  at  Woburn  Farm,  362 
— in  the  Dairy,  231 

JfARbl  Prize  Competitinn,  1909,  269- 
^ 310 

Farm  Seeds,  Quality  of,  5 
Fat  Cattle.  Prices  of.  405 
Federation  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
Agricultural  Societies,  Letter  from, 
xviii 

Feeding  Stuffs,  341 
Fen  Soil,  Fertilisers  on,  393 
Fence  making  machine,  215 
Fertilisers,  348,  393 

Fertilisers  and  Feeding  Stuffs  Act. 
340 

“Fertilisers  and  Manures,”  by  A.  D. 
Hall,  423 

Fertility  in  Animals,  Factors  in,  74 
Field  Experiments  at  Woburn,  362 
Financial  Statement  by  Chairman  of 
Finance  Committee,  v 
Flour,  Imports  of,  152 
Forest  Tree  Pests,  359 
Forestry  Exhibition  at  Gloucester, 
1909,  244-232 

Foulkes  (P.  Hedworth),  Destruction 
of  Thistles,  423. 


HOE 

Fruit,  Imports  of,  155 
— Pests,  359 

Fruit  Tree  Spraying  Machines,  Trials 
of,  193 

Funds  in  Trust  held  by  Society,  vii 

Gas  Engine,  218 

General  Meeting,  Report  of 
Council  to,  December  8,  1909,  31 1- 
318  ; Proceedings  at,  xxxii 
— in  Showyard,  165  ; Proceedings  at, 
xxiv 

Glanders,  329 

Gloucester  Show,  The,  163-192 
— Attendance  at,  165 
— Awards  of  Prizes  at,  xliii 
— OfiBcials  and  Judges  at,  xxxix 
— Prize  Sheet  and  Entries  for.  166, 167 
— Receipts  and  Expenditure  at,  xii 
Gloucestershire  Breed  of  Cattle,  The 
Old,  415-419 

Governors  of  the  Society,  Distribution 
oL  iii 

— Number  of,  since  Establishment  of 
Society,  iv 

Green  - manuring  Experiment  at 
Woburn,  375,  389 
Grubbing  Jack,  214 

Hall  (A.  D.I,  “Fertilisers  and 
Manures,”  423 

Hall  (A.  D.),  Some  Secondary  Actions 
of  Manures  upon  the  Soil,  12-35 
Hallett’s  Pedig'ree  Seeds,  126 
Hampshire  Down  Flock,  Manage- 
ment of,  276 

Harper-Adams  College’s  Exhibit  at 
Gloucester,  242 
Harrow,  Zigzag,  209 
Hawkins,  First  Prize  Farm  of  Mr.  F., 
286 

Heaton  (Stuart),  The  City  Dray 
Horse,  61-67 

Henry  (Dr.  A.),  Forestry  Exhibition 
at  Gloucester,  1909,  244-252 
Henshaw  (H.),  Seed  Potatoes,  419-421 
Hill,  First  Prize  Farm  of  Mr.  W.  P., 
284 

Hills’  Exjjeriments,  388 
Hives,  Honey,  &c.,  at  Gloucester  Show, 
191 

Hobbs,  Farm  of  Mr.  J.  T.,  304 
Hogg  (W.  H.),  Farm.  Prize  Com- 
petition, 1909,  269-310 
Hop  Drying  Plant,  Trials  of,  196 
Hop-growing,  Cost  of,  299,  300 
Hops,  Estimated  Total  Production  of, 
403 

— Imports  of,  154 
— Produce  of,  399 

Horse-shoeing  Competitions  at  Glou- 
cester Show,  192 
Horses  at  Gloucester  Show,  168 
— in  Great  Britain  in  1909.  398,400 
Horticultural  Exhibition  at  Gloucester, 
1909,  252-257 
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HOT 

Hot-air  Engine,  216 

Housing,  Town  Planning,  &c..  Act,  139 

I MPLEMENTS  at  Gloucester  Show, 
1 20H-220 
--  Imports  of,  159 
Improvement  of  Seeds,  6 
International  Congress  of  Applied 
Chemistry,  xxii 
Ireland.  Seed  Trade  in,  7 

JUDGES  at  Gloucester  Show,  xxxix 
Jersey,  Illness  of  Earl  of,  xxxi., 
xxxiii 

KAINIT,  340 

King,  Visit  of  H.M.  the,  to 
Gloucester  Show,  164 

T AMBING  Pen,  Plan  of,  277 
Iv  Law  Cases,  144 

Lawes  Agricultural  Trust  Exhibit  at 
Gloucester,  240 

Layton  (W.  T.),  Wheat  Prices  a)id  the 
^yurl(ls'  Production,  99-110 
Leiter’s  corner  in  wheat,  105 
Liebig’s  Manures,  14 
Lime,  349 

— Experiment  on  the  use  of,  378 
Linseed  Cake.  341 
List  of  Council,  i 

Live  Stock  in  Great  Britain,  &c.. 
Number  of,  400,  401 
— Imports  of,  155 
Returns,  398 

Liverpool  Show,  Prize  List  for,  cxvi 
Local  Committee,  Thanks  to,  xxvi 
Log  Jack,  214 
Lonh,_  The,  111-118 
Loqvist  Milking  Machine,  219 
Lucerne,  Varieties  of,  376 
Lupins,  347 

McFADYEAN  (Sir  John),  Annual 
Report  fur  of  the  Princwal 
of  the  Royal  Veterinary  Collene, 
327-,339 

McRow  (Thomas),  The  Gloucester 
Show,  1909,  163-192 
Magnesia  in  Soils,  350,  391 
— Experiment  with  on  Wheat,  379 
— on  Potatoes,  Exi)eriment  with,  387 
Maize,  Imports  of,  153 
Malignant  A]jhtha  of  Sheep,  333 
Mangold  Crop  Returns,  3!)9 
— Acreage  of,  397 
Manure  Distributor,  216 
Manures,  Imports  of,  159 
Markets  for  Store  Cattle,  93 
Marshall  (Eras.  H.  A.),  The  Phnsxoloqy 
of  St.och  Breeding,  67-82 
Mathews  (Ernest),  Bairy  Cattle  and 
the  Butter  Test:  Twenty  Years' 
Experience,  36-60 

Mathews  (Ernest),  fSIilh  and  Butter 
Tests  at  the  Gloucester  Show,  1909, 
221-238 
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Matthews,  First  Prize  Farm  of  Mr. 
William,  278 

Mayor  of  Gloucester,  Thanks  to,  xxv 
Meat,  Imports  of,  156 
Meek,  Farm  of  Mr.  Walter,  308 
Members  of  Society,  Distribution  of, 
iii 

— Deaths  of  during  Year,  311,  312 

— Numbers  of,  since  Establishment 
of  Society,  iv 

Meteorology  at  Gloucester  Show,  242 
Milh  and'  Butter  Tests  at  the  Gloucester 
Show,  1909,  221-238 
Milk  Churn,  Railway,  214 
Milk,  Imports  of,  158 
“Milk  Testing,”  by  C.  W.  Walker- 
Tisdale,  425 

Milking  Machine,  Loqvist,  219 
Millstones,  Diamond  Brand,  217 
Minutes  of  Council  Meetings  in  1909, 
xvii 

Miscellaneous  Implements  exhibited  at 
Gloucester,  1909,  208-220 
Motor  Tractor,  212 

AILS,  &c.,  in  Cotton  Cake,  344 
National  Fruit  and  Cider  Insti- 
tute’s Exhibit  at  Gloucester,  242 
National  Diploma,  Results  of  Ex- 
aminations for,  in  Agriculture,  319  ; 
in  Dairying,  324 
New  Implements,  220 
New  South  Wales,  R.A.S.  Gift  from, 
xxviii 

Nitro-Bacterine,  Inoculation  Experi- 
ments with,  377,  395 
Nitrogenous  Top-Dressings,  Experi- 
ment with,  381 
Norbury,  Farm  of  Mr.  F.  P.,  310 
Norfolk,  Winter  Grazing  in  East,  82 
Norwich,  Deputation  from,  xxx 
Nott,  First  Prize  Farm  of  Mr.  H.  T., 
295 

OATS,  Acreage  of,  397,  400 
— Crop  Returns,  399 
— Imports  of,  153 

Officials  and  Judges  at  Gloucester 
Show,  xxxix 
— of  the  Society,  ii 
Oil  Engine,  Crude,  210 
Oil  Seed  Cakes,  Imports  of,  154 
Old  Gloucestershire  Breed  of  Cattle, 
415-419 

Ova  and  Si)ermatozoa  in  Animals,  68 
Ovariotomy,  77 

PARASITIC  Diseases  of  Animals, 
360 

Parasitism,  of  Flowering  Plants,  11 

— of  Fungi,  11 

Pasteuriser,  214 

Pasture  Grasses,  8 

Pasture,  Seeds  for,  8 

— Weeds,  8 

Pastures,  Improving  Existing,  10 
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PAT 

Patten’s  comer  in  wheat,  108 
Peas,  Acreage  of,  397,  400 

— Crop  Returns,  399 
Pedigree  Seed  Corn,  119-139 
Peel  (W.  R.),  The  Lonk,  111-118 
Pendock,  C.  & Son,  Farm  of,  306 
Permanent  Grass,  Acreage  of,  397, 

400 

Perry  at  Gloucester  Show,  189 
Peruvian  Cotton  Cake,  344 
Petrol  Eng  ine,  212,  217 

— Fire  Engine,  216 

— Motor  Waggon,  218 
Physiology  of  Stock  Breeding^  The, 

67-82 

Pigs  at  Gloucester  Show,  184 

— in  Great  Britain  in  1909,  398,  400 
Plantations  Competition,  1909,  258-268 
Plants,  Diseases  of,  10,  353 
Poisonous  Plants,  354 

Portable  Engine,  215 
Potash  Salts,  348 
Potato  Crop  Returns,  399 

— Diseases,  354 

— Planter,  216 

— Spraying  Experiment,  380 
Potatoes,  Acreage  of,  397,  400 

— Experiments  with  Magnesia  on,  387 

— Seed,  419 

Pot-culture  Experiments  at  Woburn, 
388 

Poultry  at  Gloucester  Show,  187 
President  for  1910,  xxxi,  xxxvi 
Prize  List  for  Liverpool  Show,  1910, 
cxvii 

— Sheet  for  Gloucester  Show,  167 
Proceedings  at  General  Meetings  in 

1909  : June  24,  xxiv  ; December  8, 
xxxii 

Produce  at  Gloucester  Show,  187 

— returns  for  1909,  398 
Producer  Gas  Engine,  218 
Prussic  Acid  in  Linseed  Cake,  342 
Pulse,  Imports  of,  153 

Purity  and  Germination  of  Seeds,  6 

Quality  of  Farm  Seeds,  5 
— of  Milks,  42 

Queen  Victoria  Gifts  Fund,  xxi 

Railway  companies,  Thanks  to^ 
xxvii  ’ 

Railway  Milk  Churn,  214 
Rainfall  of  1909,  The,  410,  411 
— at  Woburn,  1909,  388 
Rape  Meal  with  excessive  Sand,  348 
Receipts  and  Expenditure  at  Glouces- 
ter Show  xii 

Report  of  Council  to  General  Meeting, 
December  8, 1909.  311-318 
Report  on  the  Results  of  the  Examin- 
ations, N ational  Diploma  in  Agricul- 
ture, 319;  National  Diploma  in 
Dairying,  324 
Road  Scrapings,  350 


SWI 

Road  Tarring  Machine,  215 

Root  Cleaner  and  Cutter,  214 

— Crops,  366 

Roots  for  Grazing,  Use  and  Value  of, 
84 

Rotation  Experiments  at  Woburn,  370 
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PRIVILEGES  OF  MEMBERSHIP. 


CHEMICAL.— Advice  to  Buyers  of  Fertilisers  and 
Feeding’  Stuffs ; Analyses ; Sample  of  Order  Form, 
&c.  (page  ii.). 

BOTANICAL.— Information  on  purcliase  and  value 
of  seeds  and  other  matters ; sug’g’estions  and 
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• ZOOLOGICAL.— Information  on  Pests  of  Farm  Crops, 
Fruit  and  Forest  Trees,  and  Domesticated  Animals, 
&C.  (page  xi.). 

VETERINARY.— Privileg-es  and  Information  (page  xii.). 

GENERAL  PRIVILEGES. 

FREE  ADMISSION  to  Show,  Grand  Stand,  &c.,  and  use  of  Members’ 
Pavilion  in  Show  Yard. 

SOCIETY’S  JOURNAL  and  other  Publications. 

LIBRARY  AND  READING  ROOM,  16  Bedford  Square. 

(Open  to  Members  from  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m.  ; Saturdays,  10  a.m.  to  2 p.m.) 

REDUCED  RATES  for  entry  of  Live  Stock,  Implements,  Produce, 
&c.,  at  Show. 

TERMS  OF  MEMBERSHIP. 

ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION— Governor  - - Minimum  £5. 

Member  - - Minimum  £1. 

LIFE  COMPOSITIONS— Governor £50. 

Member  . . - - . £15. 

THOMAS  McROW,  i 

16  Bedford  Square,  W.C.  Secretary. 

January.^  1910.  i 

Telegraphic  Address  : “ PRACTICE,  LONDON.”  Telephone  Number : “Gerrard  3675.” 
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MEMBERS’  PRIVILEGES  OF  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS, 

(Applicable  only  to  the  case  of  persons  who  are  not  commercially 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  any  substance  sent  for  Analysis.) 


THE  COUNCIL  HAVE  FIXED  THE  FOLLOWING 


RATES  OF  CHARGES  FOR  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS 

TO  MEMBEKS  OF  THE  S50CIETY. 

Tliese  privileges  are  applicable  only  when  the  Analyses  are  for  hona  fide 
agricultural  purposes,  and  are  required  by  Members  of  the  Society  for  their 
own  use  and  guidance  in  respect  of  farms  or  land  in  their  own  occupation  and 
within  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Analyses  are  given  on  the  understanding  that  they  are  required  for  the 
individual  and  sole  benefit  of  the  Member  applying  for  them,  and  must  not  be 
used  for  other  persons,  or  for  commercial  purposes. 

The  Analyses  and  reports  may  not  be  communicated  to  either  vendor  or 
manufacturer,  except  in  cases  of  dispute. 

Land  or  estate  agents,  bailiffs,  ancl  others,  when  forwarding  samples,  are 
required  to  state  the  names  of  those  Members  on  whose  behalf  they  apply.  • 

£ s.  d. 

1. —  An  opinion  on  the  purity  of  any  Fertiliser  or  Feeding  Stuff 

(so  far  as  this  can  be  given  without  detailed  analysis)  . . 10 

2. — Determination  of  any  one  ordinary  constituent  in  a Fertiliser 

or  Feeding  Stuff 2 6 

3. — Determination  of  Potash SO 

4. — Commercial  Analysis  of  any  ordinary  Fertiliser  or  Feeding  Stuff  5 0 

3.— Full  Analysis  of  any  compound  Fertiliser  or  Feeding  Stuff  . 10  0 

6. — Analysis  of  any  other  material  in  ordinary  use  for  agricultural 

purposes 100 

7. — Analysis  of  Milk,  Cream,  Butter,  or  other  Dairy  produce  from 

Members’  own  farms 2 6 

(N.B.— Samples  in  any  way  connected  with  the  Sale  of  Food  and 
Drugs  Acts  are  not  undertaken  for  analysis.) 

8. — Analysis  of  Water 1100 

9.  — Analysis  of  Soil— determination  of  Lime  only  . . . . 10  0 

10. — Analysis  of  Soil— partial 10  0 

11. — Analysis  of  Soil— complete 3 0 0 

12. — Consultation  by  letter  or  personal  appointment  ...  50 

OPINION  OF  VALUE. 

^Vith  the  aiudijsis  will  he  (/ieeiiy  as  far  as  possihle.  an  upinion  as  to 
whether  an  article  analysed  is  worth  the  price  asked  fur  it,  or  nut, 
yjrocided  the  oust  of  the  same,  tayether  with  guarantee  [if  any)  and 
other  particulars  relating  to  the  purchase,  he  gicen  at  the  time. 


ALL  SAMPLES  AND  COMMUNICATIONS,  TOGETHER  WITH  FEES 
FOR  ANALYSIS,  TO  BE  ADDRESSED  TO— 

DR.  VOELCKER,  Analytical  Laboratory, 

22,  Tudor  Street,  London,  E.C. 
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instructions  for  Selecting  and  Sending  Samples  for  Analysis. 

GENERAL  RULES.— (1.)  A sample  taken  for  analysis  should  be  fairly  representntive 
•of  the  bulk  from  which  it  has  been  drawn.— (2.)  The  sample  should  reacdi  the  Analyst 
in  the  same  condition  that  it  was  in  at  the  time  when  drawn. 


When  Fertilisers  are  delivered  in  hags,  select  four  or  five  of  these  from  the  bulk, 
and  either  turn  them  out  on  a tloor  and  rapidly  mix  their  contents,  or  else  driven 
shovel  into  each  bag  and  draw  out  from  as  near  the  centre  as  possible  a couple  of 
shovelfuls  of  the  manure,  and  mix  these  quickly  on  a floor. 

Halve  the  heap  obtained  in  either  of  these  ways,  take  one  half  (re,iecting  the  other) 
and  mix  again  rattidly,  flattening  down  with  the  shovel  any  lumps  that  appear. 
Repeat  this  operation  until  at  last  only  some  three  or  four  pounds  are  left. 

From  this  fill  three  tins,  holding  from  ilb.  to  lib.  etich,  mark,  fasten  up  and  seal 
each  of  these.  Send  one  for  analysis,  and  retain  the  others  for  reference. 

Or, — the  manure  may  bo  put  into  glass  bottles  provided  witli  well-fitting  corks  ; 
the  bottles  should  be  labelled  and  the  corks  sealed  down.  The  sample  sent  for 
analysis  can  be  packed  in  a wooden  box  and  sent  by  post  or  rail. 

llthen  manures  are  delivered  in  bulk,  portions  should  be  successively  drawn  from 
different  parts  of  the  bulk,  the  heap  being  turned  over  now  and  again.  The  portions 
drawn  should  be  thoroughly  mixed,  subdivided,  and,  finally,  samples  should  be  taken 
as  before,  except  that  when  the  manure  is  coarse  and  bulky  it  is  advisable  to  send 
larger  samples  than  when  it  is  in  a Hnely  divided  condition. 


Linseed,  Cotton,  and  other  Feeding  Cakes.  —If  a single  cake  betaken,  three  strips 
should  be  broken  off  right  across  the  cake,  and  from  the  middle  portion  of  it,  one  piece 
to  he  sent  for  analysis,  and  the  other  two  retained  for  reference.  Each  of  the  three 
pieces  should  be  marked,  wrapped  in  paper,  fastened  up,  and  sealed.  The  piece 
forwarded  for  analysis  can  be  sent  by  post  or  rail. 

A more  satisfactory  plan  is  to  select  tour  to  six  cakes  from  different  parts  of  the 
delivery,  then  break  off  a piece  about  four  inches  wide  from  the  middle  of  each  cake, 
and  pass  these  pieces  through  a cake-breaker.  The  broken  cake  should  then  be  well 
mixed  and  three  samples  of  about  1 lb.  each  should  be  taken  and  kept  in  tins  or  hags, 
duly  marked,  fastened,  and  sealed  as  before.  One  of  these  lots  should  be  sent  for 
analysis,  the  remaining  two  being  kept  for  reference.  It  is  advisable  also  with  the 
broken  pieces  to  send  a small  strip  from  an  unbroken  cake. 

Feeding  JVleals,  Grain,  &c.— Handfuls  should  be  drawn  from  the  centre  of  half  a 
dozen  different  bags  of  the  delivery  ; these  lots  should  then  be  well  mixed,  and  three 
i-lb.  tins  or  bags  filled  from  the  heap,  each  being  marked,  fastened  up,  and  sealed.  One 
sample  is  to  be  forwarded  for  analysis  and  the  others  retained  for  reference. 


Soils.— Have  a wooden  box  made  U inches  in  length  and  width,  and  from  9 to  12 
inches  deep,  according  to  the  depth  of  soil  and  subsoil  of  the  field.  Mark  out  in  the  field 
a space  of  about  12  inches  square  : dig  round  in  a slanting  direction  a trench,  so  as  to 
leave  undisturbed  a block  of  soil  and  its  subsoil  9 to  12  inches  deep  ; trim  this  block  to 
make  it  to  fit  into  the  wooden  box.  invert  the  open  box  over  it,  press  down  firmly,  then 
pass  a spade  under  the  box  and  lift  it  up,  gently  turn  over  the  box,  nail  on  the  lid, 
and  send  by  rail.  The  soil  will  then  he  received  in  the  position  in  which  it  is  found  in 
the  field. 

In  the  case  of  very  light;  sandy,  and  porous  soils,  the  wooden  box  may  be  at  once 
inverted  over  the  soil,  forced  down  by  pressure,  and  then  dug  out. 

Waters.— Samples  of  water  are  best  sent  in  glass-stoppered  Winche.ster  bottles, 
holding  halt  a gallon.  One  such  bottle  is  sufficient  for  a single  sample.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  have  these  scrupulously  clean.  In  taking  a sample  of  water  for  analysis 
it  is  advisable  to  reject  the  first  portion  drawn  or  pumped,  so  as  to  obtain  a sample  of 
the  water  when  inordinary  flow.  The  bottle  should  be  rinsed  out  with  the  water  that 
is  to  be  analysed,  and  it  should  he  filled  nearly  to  the  top.  The  stopper  should  be 
secured  with  string,  or  be  tied  over  with  linen  or  soft  leather.  The  sample  can  then  he 
sent  carefully  packed  either  in  a wooden  box  with  sawdust,  &c.,  or  in  a hamper  with 
straw. 

Milk, — A pint  bottle  should  be  sent  in  a wooden  box. 


GENERAL  INSTRUCTIONS.  Time  for  Taking  Samples.— All  samples,  both  of 
fertilisers  and  feeding  stuffs,  should  he  taken  as  soon  after  their  delivery  as  possible, 
and  should  reach  the  Analyst  within  ten  days  after  delivery  of  the  article.  In  every 
case  it  is  advisable  that  the  Analyst’s  certificate  be  received  before  a fertiliser  is  sown 
or  a feeding  stuff  is  given  to  stock. 

Procedure  in  the  Event  of  the  Vendor  wishing  Fresh  Samples  to  be  Drawn. — 

Should  a purchaser  find  that  the  Analyst’s  certificate  shows  a fertiliser  or  feeding  stuff 
not  to  come  up  to  the  guarantee  given  him,  he  may  inform  the  vendor  of  the  result 
and  complain  accordingly.  He  should  then  send  to  the  vendor  one  of  the  two  samples, 
which  he  has  kept  tor  reference.  If,  however,  the  vendor  should  demand  that  a fresh 
sample  he  drawn,  the  purchaser  must  allow  this,  and  also  give  the  vendor  an  oppor- 
tunity of  being  present,  either  in  person  or  through  a representative  whom  he  may 
appoint.  In  that  case  three  samples  should  he  taken  in  the  presence  of  both  parties 
with  the  same  precautions  as  before  described,  each  of  which  should  be  duly  packed 
up,  labelled  and  sealed  by  both  parties.  One  of  these  is  to  he  given  to  the  vendor,  one 
is  to  be  sent  to  the  Analyst,  and  the  third  is  to  be  kept  by  the  purchaser  for  reference 
or  future  analysis  if  necessary. 
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Suggestions  to  Purchasers  of  Fertilisers  and  Feeding  Stuffs. 

Purchasers  are  recommended  in  all  cases  to  insist  on  having  an  INVOICE,  and  to  see  that 
such  invoice  contains  the  following  particulars 
In  the  case  of  Fertilisers 

(1)  The  wnmc  of  the  Fertiliser. 

(2)  Whether  the  Fertiliser  is  artificially  compounded  or  not. 

(3)  The  minimum  analysis  of  the  Fertiliser  in  respect  of  its  principal  fertilising 
ingredients. 

In  the  case  of  artificially  prepared  Feeding  Stuffs  for  Cattle ; — 

(1)  The  name  of  the  article. 

(2)  The  description  of  the  article'— whether  it  has  been  prepared  (a)  from  one  substance 
or  seed,  or  ih)  from  more  than  one  substance  or  seed. 

(3)  The  percentages  of  oil  and  albuminoids  guaranteed. 

For  example : 

(n)  An  invoice  describing  an  article  as  “Linseed  Cake  ” implies  a warranty  that  the 
article  is  pure,  i.e.,  is  prepared  from  linseed  only  ; “Cotton  Cake”  (whether 
decorticated  or  undecorticated),  and  “Rape  Cake”  (for  feeding  purposes), 
would  come  under  a similar  category. 

Purchasers  are  reminded  that  the  use  of  such  terms  as  “95  per  cent.,"  “ Oil  Cake,"  (See., 
a.fl'ords  no  security  against  adulteration.  The  adoption  of  the  ORDER  FORM  issued 
by  the  Society  is  therefore  strongly  recommtnded. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  a Compound  Cake  or  Feeding  Stuff,  a Vendor  is  compelled  by  the 
Fertilisers  and  Feeding  Stuffs  Act  of  1906  to  state  the  percentages  of  oil 
and  albuminoids  guaranteed,  and  that  it  is  prepared  from  more  than  one 
substance,  but  he  is  not  required  to  specify  the  particular  materials  used 
in  its  preparation.  Purchasers  are  recommended,  therefore,  to  buy  Mixed 
Feeding  Cakes,  Meals,  &c.,  with  a guaranteed  analysis.  Any  statements  in 
the  invoice  as  to  the  component  parts  of  such  Mixed  Cake  or  Meal  will 
take  effect  as  a warranty,  as  also  will  any  statements  in  an  invoice,  circular, 
or  advertisement  as  to  the  percentages  of  nutritive  and  other  ingredients  in 
any  article  sold  for  use  as  food  for  cattle. 

Members  of  the  Society  are  strongly  recommended  not  only  to  see  that  the  invoices 
given  to  them  accurately  describe  the  goods  they  have  ordered,  but  to  make  all  their  orders 
subject  to  the  Analysis  and  Report  of  the  Consulting  Chemist  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England.  Copies  of  a Form  of  Order  (see  page  v,)  for  tliis  purpose  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Secretary. 

Attention  is  particularly  directed  to  the  recommendations  below  as  to  the  qualities  of 
Fertilisers  and  Feeding  Stuffs  which  purchasers  should  demand. 

Conditions  of  Purchase  and  Sale. 

FERTILISERS. 

Raw  Bones,  Bone-meal,  or  Bone-dust  to  be  guaranteed  “pure,”  and  to  contain  not  less 
than  45  per  cent,  of  Phosphate  of  Lime,  and  not  less  than  4 per  cent,  of  Ammonia. 

Steamed  or  “ Degelatinized  ” Bones  to  be  guaranteed  “ PDRE,"  and  to  contain  not  less  than 
55  per  cent,  of  Phosphate  of  Lime,  and  not  less  than  1 per  cent,  of  Ammonia. 

Mineral  Superphosphate  of  Lime  to  be  guaranteed  to  contain  a certain  percentage  of 
“ Soluble  Phosphate.”  [From  25  to  28  per  cent,  of  Soluble  Phosphate  is  an  ordinarily  good 
quality.] 

Dissolved  Bones  to  be  guaranteed  to  be  “made  from  raw  hone  and  acid  only,”  and  to  be 
sold  as  containing  .stated  minimum  percentages  of  Soluble  Phosphate,  Insoluble  Phosphate.s, 
and  Ammonia. 

Compound  Artificial  Manures,  Bone  Manures,  Bone  Compounds,  8c.,  to  be  sold  by  analysis 
stating  the  minimum  percentages  of  Soluble  Phosphate,  Insoluble  Phosphates,  and 
Ammonia  contained. 

Basic  Slag  to  be  guaranteed  to  be  sufficiently  finely  ground  that  80  to  90  per  cent, 
passes  through  a sieve  having  10,000  meshes  to  the  square  inch,  and  to  contain  a certain 
percentage  of  Phosphoric  Acid  or  its  equivalent  in  Phosphate  of  Lime.  [The  highe.st  grades 
range  from  17  to  20  per  cent,  of  Phosphoric  Acid  ; medium  grades  14  to  16  per  cent. ; and 
low  grades  from  10  to  12  per  cent,  of  Phosphoric  Acid.] 

Peruvian  Guano  to  be  described  by  that  name,  and  to  be  sold  by  analysis  stating  the 
minimum  percentages  of  Phosphates  and  Ammonia. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  to  be  guaranteed  “ pure,"  and  to  contain  not  less  than  24  per  cent, 
of  Ammonia. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  to  be  guaranteed  “ PURE,"  and  to  contain  95  per  cent,  of  Nitrate  of  Soda. 

Kainit  to  be  guaranteed  to  contain  23  per  cent,  of  Sulphate  of  Potash. 

All  Fertilisers  to  he  delivered  in  good  and  suitable  condition  for  sowing. 

FEEDING  STUFFS. 

Linseed  Cake,  Cotton  Cake  (Decorticated  and  Undecorticated),  and  Rape  Cake  (for  feeding 
purposes)  to  be  pure,  i.e.,  prepared  only  from  the  one  kind  of  seed  from  which  their  name 
is  derived;  and  to  be  in  sound  condition.  The  percentages  of  oil  and  albuminoids 
guaranteed  must  al-o  be  stated.  The  Report  of  the  Consulting  Chemist  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England  to  be  conclusive  as  to  the  “purity”  or  otherwise  of  any 
feeding  stuffs. 

Mixed  Feeding  Cakes,  Meals,  8c.,  to  be  sold  on  a guaranteed  analysis,  giving  the  per- 
centages of  oil  and  albuminoids,  to  be  sound  in  condition,  and  to  contain  nothing  of  an 
injurious  nature,  or  ingredients  that  are  worthless  for  feeding  purposes. 
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FOR  FERTILISERS  OR  FEEDING  STUFFS. 
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{Signature  of  Member) 

JsOTE.  Copies  of  this  1 orm  will  be  forwarded  to  Members  on  application  to  the  Secretiiry. 


CONDITIONS  OF  PURCHASE  AND  SALE. 


FERTILISERS. 


Raw  Bones,  Bone-meal,  or  Bone-dust  to  be  guaranteed  “pure,”  and 
to  contain  not  less  than  4')  per  cent,  of  Phosphate  of  Lime,  and  not 
less  than  4 per  cent,  of  Ammonia. 

Steamed  or  “ Degelatinized ” Bones  to  be  guaranteed  “pure,”  and 
to  contain  not  less  than  55  per  cent,  of  Phosphate  of  Lime,  and  not 
less  than  1 per  cent,  of  Ammonia. 

Mineral  Superphosphate  of  Lime  to  be  guaranteed  to  contain  a 
certain  percentage  of  “ Soluble  Phosphate.”  [From  25  to  28  per  cent . 
of  Soluble  Phosphate  is  an  ordinarily  good  quality.] 

Dissolved  Bones  to  be  guaranteed  to  be  “made  from  raw  bone 
and  acid  only,”  and  to  be  sold  as  containing  stated  minimum  per- 
centages of  Soluble  Phosphate,  Insoluble  Phosphates,  and  Ammonia. 

Compound  Artificial  Manures,  Bone  Manures,  Bone  Compounds,  &c., 
to  be  sold  by  analysis  stating  the  minimum  percentages  of  Soluble 
Phosphate,  Insoluble  Phosphates,  and  Ammonia  contained. 

Basic  Slag  to  be  guaranteed  to  be  sufficiently  finely  ground  that  80 
to  OO  per  cent,  passes  through  a sieve  having  10,000  meshes  to  the 
square  inch,  and  to  contain  a certain  percentage  of  Phosphoric  Acid 
or  its  equivalent  in  Phosphate  of  Lime.  [The  highest  grades  range 
from  17  to  20  per  cent,  of  Phosphoric  Acid;  medium  grades  14  to  16 
per  cent. ; and  low  grades  from  10  to  12  per  cent,  of  Phosphoric  Acid.] 

Peruvian  Guano  to  be  described  by  that  name,  and  to  be  sold  by 
analysis  statingthe  minimum  percentages  of  Phosphates  and  Ammonia. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  to  be  guaranteed  “ pure,”  and  to  contain  not 
less  than  24  per  cent,  of  Ammonia. 


Nitrate  of  Soda  to  be  guaranteed  “ pure,”  and  to  contain  95  per 
cent.  Nitrate  of  Soda.  ^ 

Kainit  to  be  guaranteed  to  contain  28  per  cent,  of  Sulphate  of  Potash. 

All  Fertilisers  to  be  delivered  in  good  and  suitable  condition  for 
sowing. 

FEEDING  STUFFS. 


Linseed  cake.  Cotton  cake  (Decorticated  and  Undecorticated),  and 
Rape  cake  (for  feeding  purposes)  to  be  pure,  i.e.,  prepared  only  from 
the  one  kind  of  seed  from  which  their  name  is  derived  ; and  to  be 
in  sound  condition.  The  percentages  of  oil  and  albuminoids  guaran- 
teed must  also  be  stated.  The  Report  of  the  Consulting  Chemist  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  to  be  conclusive  as  to 
the  “ purity”  or  otherwise  of  any  feeding  stuffs. 

Mixed  Feeding-cakes,  Meals,  &c.,  to  be  sold  on  a guaranteed 
analysis,  giving  the  percentages  of  oil  and  albuminoids,  to  be  in 
sound  condition,  and  to  contain  nothing  of  an  injurious  nature, 
or  ingredients  that  are  worthless  for  feeding  purposes. 
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MEMBERS’  BOTANICAL  PRIVILEGES. 


THE  COUNCIL  HAVE  FIXED  THE  FOLLOWING 

RATES  OF  CHARGES  FOR  THE  EXAMINATION 
OF  PLANTS  AND  SEEDS 

BY  THE  SOCIETY’S  BOTANIST. 

The  charge  for  examination  must  be  paid  at  the  time  of  apitlication,  and  the 
carriage  of  all  parcels  must  lie  prepaid.  When,  however,  houa  fide  inquiries 
require  no  special  investigation  the  fees  will  be  returned  with  the  reply. 


1.  — Report  on  the  purity  and  germinating  capacity  of  samples 

of  agricultural  seeds,  with  a statement  as  to  the  nature 
and  amount  of  the  impurities  or  adulterants  present  . Is. 

2. — Report  on  the  constitution  of  mixtures  of  grass  seeds  and 

an  opinion  as  to  their  suitability  for  temporary  leys, 
permanent  pastures,  &c.  ......  Is 

3.  — Identification  of  weeds  and  poisonous  plants  with  sug= 

gestions  for  their  eradication  . . . . .Is. 

4.  — Report  on  the  fungoid  diseases  affecting  farm  crops,  with 

an  account  of  the  methods  suitable  for  their  treatment, 
where  known  ........  Is. 

5.  — Report  on  the  natural  herbage  of  a district  as  a guide  to 

the  formation  of  permanent  pastures  . . . .Is. 

6. — Report  on  the  suitability  or  otherwise  of  the  different 

varieties  of  the  chief  farm  crops  for  local  conditions 
(where  the  information  is  available),  stating  their  average 
cropping  capacity  as  compared  with  other  varieties,  their 
quality,  power  of  resistance  to  various  diseases,  and 
general  purity  to  type  . . . . . .Is. 

7.  — Reports  on  any  other  matters  of  a botanical  nature  of 

interest  to  agriculturists  ......  Is. 


PURCHASE  OF  SEEDS. 

The  purchaser  should  obtain  from  the  vendor,  by  invoice  or  other  writing 
the  proper  designation  of  the  seeds  he  buys,  with  a guarantee  of  the  percentage 
of  purity  and  germination,  and  of  its  freedom  from  ergot,  and,  in  the  case  of 
clover,  from  the  seeds  of  dodder  and  broom-rape. 

Copies  of  the  “Order  Form  and  Conditions  of  Purchase  and  Sale  of  Seeds” 
(see  page  ix)  may  be  obtained  by  Members  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  at 
16  Bedford  Square,  London,  W.C. 
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MEMBERS’  BOTANICAL  PRIVILEGES  (continued). 


THE  SAMPLING  OF  SEEDS. 

The  utmost  care  should  be  taken  to  secure  a fair  and  honest  sample.  This 
should  be  drawn  from  the  bulk  delivered  to  the  purchaser,  and  not  from  the 
sample  sent  by  the  vendor. 

When  legfal  evidence  is  required,  the  sample  should  be  taken  from  the  bulk, 
and  placed  in  a sealed  bag  in  the  presence  of  a witness.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  the  sample  and  bulk  be  not  tampered  with  after  delivery,  or  mixed  or 
brought  in  contact  with  any  other  sample  or  bulk. 

At  least  one  ounce  of  grass  and  other  small  seeds  should  be  sent,  and  two 
ounces  of  cereals  and  the  larger  seeds.  When  the  bulk  is  obviously  impure, 
the  sample  should  be  at  least  double  the  amount  specified . Grass  seeds  should 
be  sent  at  least  four  weeks,  and  seeds  of  clover  and  cereals  two  weeks  before 
they  are  to  be  used. 

The  exact  name  under  which  the  sample  has  been  sold  and  analysed 
should  accompany  it. 

REPORTING  THE  RESULTS. 

The  Report  will  be  made  on  a schedule  in  which  the  nature  and  amount  of 
impurities  will  be  stated,  and  the  number  of  days  each  sample  has  been  under 
test,  with  the  percentage  of  the  seeds  which  have  germinated. 

“ Hard  ” clover  seeds,  though  not  germinating  within  the  time  stated,  will 
be  considered  good  seeds,  and  their  percentage  separately  stated. 

The  impurities  in  the  sample,  including  the  chaff  of  the  species  tested,  will 
be  specified  in  the  schedule,  and  only  the  percentage  of  the  pure  seed  of  that 
species  will  be  reported  upon ; but  the  real  value  of  the  sample  will  be 
stated.  The  Real  Value  is  the  combined  percentages  of  purity  and  germina- 
tion, and  is  obtained  by  multiplying  these  percentages  and  dividing  by  100  ; 
thus  in  a sample  of  Meadow  Fescue  having  88  per  cent,  purity  and  95  per  cent, 
germination,  88  multiplied  by  95  gives  8,360,  and  this  divided  by  100  gives  83’6, 
the  Real  Value. 

SELECTING  SPECIMENS  OF  PLANTS. 

When  a specimen  is  sent  for  determination,  the  whole  plant  should  be 
taken  up  and  the  earth  shaken  from  the  roots.  If  possible,  the  plants  must  be 
in  fiower  or  fruit.  They  should  be  packed  in  a light  box,  or  in  a firm 
paper  parcel. 

Specimens  of  diseased  plants  or  of  parasites  should  be  forwarded  as  fresh  as 
possible.  They  should  be  placed  in  a bottle,  or  packed  in  tinfoil  or  oil-silk. 

All  specimens  should  be  accompanied  with  a letter  specifying  the  nature  of 
the  information  required,  and  stating  any  local  circumstances  (soil,  situation, 
&c.)  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  sender,  would  be  likely  to  throw  light  on  the 
inquiry. 

PARCELS  OR  LETTERS  CONTAINING  SEEDS  OR  PLANTS  FOR 
EXAMINATION  MUST  BE  ADDRESSED  (CARRIAGE  OR  POSTAGE 
PREPAID)  TO- 

PROFESSOR  R.  H.  BIFFEN,  M.A. 

School  of  Agriculture,  Cambridge. 
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Date ! 

Note. — Copies  of  this  Form  will  be  forwarded  to  Members  on  application  to  the  Secretary.  • [p.t.o. 


ORDER 


Quantity. 


.Cocksfoot 

• Meadow  Fescue 
.Tall  Fescue 
.Meadow  Foxtail 
.Timothy 

.Rough  Stalked  Meadow  Grass 
.Smooth  Stalked  Meadow  Grass 
.Perennial  Ryegrass 

• Italian  Ryegrass 


.Red  Clover 
. Alsike 

.White  Clover 
.Trefoil 
.Yarrow 
Variety. 


OJ 


s Si 

S hr  br.y. 
P oc 
^ C 

X — 

^ <1>  CC 

- rQ  ce 


.Wheat 

.Barley 

.Oats 

.Turnips 

.Swede  Turnips 

.Cabbage 


germinating  90  per  cent. 

„ 95  per  cent. 

,,  90  per  cent. 

,,  70  per  cent. 

„ 95  per  cent. 

„ 80  per  cent. 

„ 70  per  cent. 

„ 95  per  cent. 

„ 95  per  cent. 

„ 98  per  cent. 

„ 98  per  cent. 

,.  98  per  cent. 

„ 98  per  cent. 

„ 80  per  cent. 

„ 98  per  cent. 

„ 98  per  cent. 

„ 98  per  cent. 

„ 98  per  cent. 

„ 98  per  cent. 

„ 98  per  cent. 


.Mangel  Wurzel,  75  per  cent,  of  fruits,  each 
containing  at  least  one  germinating  seed. 


Signature 
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MEMBERS’  ZOOLOGICAL  PRIVILEGES, 


The  Council  have  fixed  the  charge  of  Is.  for  information  to  be 
supplied,  by  the  Society’s  Zoologist,  respecting  any  injurious  (animal, 
quadruped,  bird,  insect,  worm,  &c.)  pests. 

(1)  FARM  CROPS. 

All  the  ordinary  farm  crops  are  subject  to  numerous  pests,  some  attacking' 
the  roots,  some  the  leaves,  others  the  stem  or  the  blossom.  The  first  necessity 
is  the  accurate  identification  of  the  pest  in  any  case,  tor  a kno-n'ledge  of  its 
life-history  often  sug'gests  a method  of  dealing  -with  it. 

(2)  FRUIT  TREES. 

There  are  a great  number  of  orchard  and  bush-fruit  pests.  Some  (codlin 
moth,  pear-midge.  &c.)  attack  the  fruit;  others  (red-spider,  aphis,  caterpillars, 
i&c.)  the  leaves  ; others  (-woolly  aphis,  boring  beetles.  Ac.)  the  stem.  Informa- 
tion will  be  given  as  to  the  identity  of  any  pest  and  the  best  way  of  combating 
it. 

(3)  FOREST  TREES. 

Advice  will  be  given  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  forest-tree  pests,  in 
plantations,  nursery  gardens,  or  ornamental  grounds.  Such  pests  may  attack 
the  trunks  (beech-scale,  boring  insects,  Ac.),  the  leaves  (caterpillars,  aphis,  Ac.), 
or  the  roots  (cockchafer,  grubs,  Ac.,  in  young  plantations). 

(4)  DOMESTICATED  ANIMALS. 

Animal  parasites,  whether  external  or  internal,  may  be  sent  for  identification 
and  advice.  They  include  worms,  fly-maggots,  ticks,  lice,  Ac.,  and  many  well- 
known  diseases  (warbles,  gapes,  Ac.)  are  due  to  them. 

Diseases  of  animals  due  to  other  causes  should  be  referred  to  the  Veterinary 
Department. 

N.B. — It  is  very  important  that  specimens  should  reach  the  Zoologist 
fresh  and  in  good  condition.  It  is  often  impossible  to  determine  the 
cause  of  injury  in  the  case  of  crushed  and  shrivelled  material.  Tin  boxes 
should  be  used,  and  some  damp  blotting-paper  inserted  to  prevent  undue 
drying.  In  the  case  of  root-pests,  the  root  should  be  sent  with  its 
surrounding  soil. 

PARCELS  OR  LETTERS  CONTAINING  SPECIMENS  (CARRIAGE  OR 
POSTAGE  PAID)  MUST  BE  ADDRESSED  TO— 

Mr.  CECIL  WARBURTON,  M.A., 

School  of  Agriculture,  Cambridge. 
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MEMBERS'  VETERINARY  PRIVILEGES. 


In  order  to  enable  Members  to  obtain  the  highest  possible  Veterinary  advice 
when  the  necessity  arises,  the  Society  has  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Royal  Veterinary  College,  under  which  diseased  animals  may  be  admitted  to  the 
College  Infirmary  for  treatment,  and  the  Professors  of  the  College  may  be  con- 
sulted or  called  upon  to  investigate  outbreaks  of  disease  at  greatly  reduced  fees. 

I.— ADMISSION  OF  SICK  OR  DISEASED  ANIMALS  TO  THE  ROYAL 
VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

Members  of  the  Society  have  all  the  privileges  of  subscribers  to  the  Royal 
Veterinary  College,  Camden  Town,  N.W.,  so  far  as  the  admission  for  treatment 
of  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Swine  is  concerned,  without  being  called  upon  to  pay  the 
annual  subscription  to  the  College  of  two  guineas.  The  charges  made  by  the 
College  for  keep  and  treatment  are  as  follows  : — Cattle,  10,<.  and  Sheep  and 
Pigs,  3.S'.  &d.  per  week  for  each  animal. 

The  full  privileges  of  subscribers,  including  the  examination  of  horses, 
and  the  admission  of  horses  and  dogs  into  the  College  Infirmary  for  surgical  or 
medical  treatment,  on  jjayment  of  the  cost  of  keep,  will  be  accorded  to 
Members  of  the  Society  on  payment  of  a subscription  to  the  College  of  one 
guinea  instead  of  two  guineas  per  annum. 

IL— FEES  FOR  CONSULTATIONS,  ANALYSES,  AND  EXAMINATIONS 
AT  THE  ROYAL  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

The  following  fees  are  paj[able  by  Members  of  the  Society  for  services 
performed  at  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  on  their  behalf  in  cases  where  a 
visit  to  the  locality  is  not  involved : — 

£ s.  d. 


Personal  consultation  with  a Veterinary  Professor  . 10  6 

Consultation  by  letter 10  S 

Post=niorteni  examination  of  an  animal  and  report  thereon  .110 
Chemical  Examination  of  viscera  for  any  specified  metallic 

poison 10  6 

Chemical  Examination  of  viscera  for  metallic  poisons  . .10  0 

Chemical  Examination  of  viscera  for  vegetable  poisons  . .10  0 

Chemical  Examination  of  viscera  complete,  for  metals  and 

alkaloids 200 


(The  above  fees  do  not  apply  to  cases  which  involve  a visit  to  the  locality.) 


111.— INVESTIGATION  OF  OUTBREAKS  OF  DISEASE  AMONG 
FARM  STOCK. 

In  the  event  of  any  obscure  outbreak  of  disease  among'  Cattle,  Sheep, 
or  Swine  occurring  on  the  farm  of  any  Member  of  the  Society,  application 
should  at  once  be  ma(ie  to  the  Principal  of  the  Royal  Veterinary 
College,  Camden  Town,  London,  N.W. 

The  Principal  will  then  instruct  an  officer  of  the  College  to  incjuire  into 
the  outbreak  and  report  to  him.  He  will  also  fix  the  amount  of  remuneration 
to  be  paid  to  the  Inspector,  whose  professional  fee  will  in  no  case  exceed  two 
g'uineas  per  day,  exclusive  of  the  actual  cost  of  travelling  and  maintenance. 

When  it  appears,  on  the  report  of  the  Inspector  selected,  that  the  outbreak 
was  of  an  important  character,  or  of  general  interest,  the  cost  of  the  investiga- 
tion will  be  defrayed  by  the  Royal  Veterinary  College. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  ROYAL  AGRICULTURA'L  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND. 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

Now  published  annually  as  an  Annual  Volume  in  paper  covers  o£  about  500  pages.  Free 
to  Members  ; Price  to  Non-Members.  Ten  Shillings. 

TEXT-BOOK  ON  AGRICULTURE. 

ELEMENTS  OF  AGRICULTURE  : a Text-book  prepared  under  the  authority  of  the  Eoyal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England  by  W.  FREAM,  LL.U.  486  pp.  with  256  Illustrations. 
Seventh  Edition  (.S8th  Thousand),  1909.  Price  3s.  6(i.,  bound  in  cloth. 

FARM  ACCOUNT  BOOKS. 

No.  1,  A DIARY,  combining  Cash  Account  with  daily  record  of  Farm  Transactions.  Price  4s. 

No.  2,  A FARM  ACCOUNT  BOOK,  showing  payments  and  receipts,  and  supplying  a form  of 
Annual  Balance  Sheet.  Price  5s.  6d.  Published  for  the  Society  and  sold  by  Messrs. 
Forster,  GROOSI  & Co.,  Ltd.,  15  Charing  Cross,  London,  S.W. 

PAMPHLETS. 

Veterinary  Pamphlets  by  Professor  Sir  George  Brown,  C.B.: 

DENTITION  AS  INDICATIVE  OF  THE  AGE  OF  FARM  ANIMALS.  Fifth  Edition  (1902).  64  pp. 

With  60  Illustrations.  Price  Is. 

ANIMALS  OF  THE  FARM  IN  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE.  72  pp.  With  52  Illustrations.  Fourth 
Edition  (1909).  Price  Is. 

THE  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  HORSE’S  FOOT  AND  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  SHOEING.  23  pp. 

Fourth  and  Enlarged  Edition  (1902).  With  12  Illustrations.  Price  tid. 

CONTAGIOUS  FOOT  ROT  OF  SHEEP.  Second  and  Enlarged  Edition  (1905).  24  pp.  With  i 
8 Illustrations.  Price  Is. 

OTHER  VETERINARY  PAMPHLETS  : 

THE  MARE  AND  FOAL.  By  Professor  J.  WORTLEY  AXE.  M.B.C.V.S.  58  pp.  With  20  i 
Illustrations.  Second  Edition  (1909).  Price  Is. 

THE  LAMBING  PEN.  By  HAROLD Leeney.  2nd  Ed.  (1907).  .37pp.  With  9 Illustrations.  Price6d. 

Pamphlets  by  Mr.  Charles  Whitehead.  F.L.S..  F.G.S.: 

PRACTICAL  HINTS  ON  FRUIT  FARMING.  (1904).  With  10  Illustrations.  43  pp.  Price  Is. 

HOP  CULTIVATION.  With  13  Illustrations  (1893).  46  pp.  Price  Is. 

Dairy  Pamphlets  : 

(Issued  under  the  authority  of  the  Dairy  Committee  of  the  Society.) 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  (a)  CHEDDAR,  (b)  CHESHIRE,  AND  (c)  STILTON  CHEESE-MAKING, 

PriCG  ©3;Cli. 

SIMPLE  rules'  for  BUTTER-MAKING.  Revised,  1907.  (Sheet.)  Price  Id.  each,  or  5s.  per  100. 

Mounted  on  card  and  varnished,  to  hang  up  in  the  Dairy,  6d.  each. 

RECIPES  FOR  MAKING  CREAM  AND  SOFT  CHEESES.  Price  Id. 

Other  I^amphlets  * 

THE  VALUATION  OF  UNEXHAUSTED  MANURES  OBTAINED  BY  THE  CONSUMPTION  OF  FOODS 
BY  STOCK.  By  J.  AUGUSTUS  VOELCKEU,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  and  A.  D.  HALL,  M.A. 
With  3 Diagrams  (1903).  41  pp.  Price  Is. 

PRACTICAL  HINTS  ON  VEGETABLE  FARMING.  By  JAMES  Udale  (1904).  With  15  Illustra- 
tions. 41  pp.  Price  Is. 

TABLES  FOR  ESTIMATING  DEAD  WEIGHT  AND  VALUE  OF  CATTLE  FROM  LIVE  WEIGHT. 

By  Sir  John  B.  LaWES,  Bart.,  F.R.S.  Price  Is. 

THE  W()BURN  EXPERIMENTAL  STATION  OF  THE  ROVAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  J.  AUGUSTUS  VOELCKER,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.  Annual  Reports  on  Field,  Feeding, 
and  Pot-culture  Experiments  (1899-1908),  Price  Is.  each. 

REPORT  ON  THE  WOBURN  POT-CULTURE  STATION.  By  J.  AUGUSTUS  VOELCKER,  M.A., 
B.Sc.,  Ph.D.  With  17  Illustrations  (1900).  52  pp.  Price  2s.  Gd. 

THE  MAKING  OF  THE  LAND  IN  ENGLAND.  By  ALBERT  PELL.  (1899).  27  pp.  Price  6d. 

THE  MANAGEMENT  AND  PLANTING  OF  BRITISH  WOODLANDS.  By  Professor  CHARLES  E. 

Curtis,  F.S.I.  (1904).  With  6 Illustrations.  36  pp.  Price  Is. 

THE  CONVERSION  OF  HOME-GROWN  TIMBER.  By  ROBERT  ANDERSON,  F.S.I.  (1904).  With 
4 Illustrations.  28  pp.  Price  Is. 

INSECTS  INJURIOUS  TO  FOREST  TREES.  By  CECIL  WARBURTON,  M.A.,  F.Z.S.  (1904). 
With  7 Illustrations.  16  pp.  Price  Is. 

ORCHARD  AND  BUSH-FRUIT  PESTS  AND  HOW  TO  COMBAT  THEM.  By  CECIL  WARBURTON, 
M.A.,  F.Z.S.  With  12  Illustrations  (1902).  20  pp.  Price  6d. 

THE  DRYING  OF  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLES.  By  J.  AUGUSTUS  VOELCKER,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D. 
With  4 Illustrations  (1897).  23  pp.  Price  3d. 

COTTAGE  SANITATION  IN  RURAL  DISTRICTS.  By  H.  MACLEAN  WILSON,  M.D.,  B.Sc.  With 
a Preface  by  T.  PRIDGIN  Teal'e,  F.R.S.  Second  and  Enlarged  Edition.  32  pp.  12 
lUustrations'  (1896).  Price  3d.  per  copy  ; 2s.  per  doz.;  12s.  6d.  per  100. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  HOLDINGS  ACT,  1900.  By  S.  B.  L.  DRUCE.  (1900).  30  pp.  Price  6d. 

The  above  can  be  obtained  at  the  Society's  House,  16  Bedford  Square,  London,  W.C.,  through  any 
bookseller,  or  of  Mr.  JOHN  MURRAY,  50a  Albemarle  Street,  TV. 

Copies  of  pamphlets  sold  at  not  less  than  One  Shilling  each  arc  obtainable  by  Members  of  the 
Society  at  half-price  on  direct  application  to  the  Secretary. 


COLOURED  DIAGRAMS. 

{Obtainable  from  Messrs.'W.  & A.  K.  Johnston,  Ltd.,  6 Paternoster  Buildings,  E.C.,  and  Edinburgh.) 

TWENTY-SIX  DIAGRAMS  OF  INJURIOUS  INSECTS.  Drawn  from  Nature  by  the  late  Miss 
GeorgIANA  E.  OrmeroD,  in  conjunction  with  the  late  Miss  ELEANOR  A.  ORMEROD, 
F.R.Met.Soc.  Arranged  in  Five  Sets,  comprising  (1)  Common  Insect  Attacks ; (2) 
Insects  affecting  Corn  Crops  and  Grass ; (3)  Insects  affecting  Fruit  Crops ; (4)  Insects 
affecting  Roots  and  Gardens  ; (5)  Insects  affecting  Trees.  Price  6,?.  per  set  for  Nos.  1, 
2,  and  4,  and  7s.  per  set  for  Nos.  3 and  5.  Varnished  and  mounted  on  canvas,  with 
rollers,  price  10s.  and  12s.  per  set.  Single  diagrams,  price  Is.  6d.  each,  or  2s.  6d.  mounted. 

EIGHT  DIAGRAMS  REPRESENTING  THE  LIFE-HISTORY  OF  THE  WHEAT  PLANT  (after  FRANCIS 
Bauer).  With  Explanatory  Pamphlet  by  W.  Carruthers,  F.R.S.  Price  (in- 
cluding Pamphlet)  10s.  per  Set  of  Right  Diagrams. 

THE  POTATO  DISEASE.  By  W.  CARRUTHERS,  F.R.S.  Price  Is. 
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SEVENTH  EDITION 

(THIRTY-EIGHTH  THOUSAHI>) 

OF 

Elements  of  Agriculture 

A TEXT-BOOK 

PIIKPARKD  UNDER  THE  AUTHORITY  OP  THE 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  W.  BREAM,  LL.D. 

CONTENTS. 

PART  I.— THE  SOIL. 

1.  Origin  and  Properties  of  Soils. 

2.  Composition  and  Classification  of  Soils. 

3.  Sources  of  Loss  and  of  Gain  to  Soils. 
i.  Moisture  in  Soils. 

5.  Improvement  of  Soils. 

6.  Tillage. 

7.  Implements  for  Working  Soils. 

8.  Manures  and  Manuring. 

PART  IL— THE  PLANT. 

9.  Seeds  and  their  Germination. 

10.  Structure  and  Functions  of  Plants. 

11.  Cultivated  Plants. 

12.  Weeds. 

13.  Selection  of  Seeds. 

II.  Implements  for  Securing  Crops. 

15.  Grass  Land  and  its  Management. 

16.  Farm  Crops. 

17.  Fungus  Pests. 

18.  Insect  Pests. 

PART  HI.— THE  ANIMAL. 

19.  Structure  and  Functions  of  Farm  Animals. 

20.  Composition  of  the  Animal  Body. 

21.  Foods  and  Feeding. 

22.  The  Art  of  Breeding. 

23.  Horses:  their  Breeds,  Feeding,  and  Management. 

24.  Cattle:  their  Breeds,  Feeding,  and  Management. 

25.  Sheep:  their  Breeds,  Feeding,  and  Management. 

26.  Pigs:  their  Breeds,  Feeding,  and  Management. 

27.  The  Fattening  of  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Pigs. 

28.  Dairying. 

Index  of  Plants. 

General  Index. 


Of  all  Booksellers. 

486  PAGES,  WITH  256  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Price  THREE  SHILLINGS  AND  SIXPENCE,  bound  in  cloth. 

LONDON:  JOHN  MURRAY,  oOa  ALBEMARLE  STREET,  W. 
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[This  Form,  when  filled  up,  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  at 
16,  Bedford  Square,  London,  W.C.] 

V - 

Royal  Jlgricultnral  $ocii(y  of  England. 


FORM  OP  APPLICATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP. 


§ 


County  in  which  ] 

Residence  is  Situated  j 

Governor  desirous  of  becoming  a Member’  of  the  ^ogaC  ^grtcitCfuraC 
^octei^  of  gttgCand,  and  engage^  ivhen  elected,  to  pay  the  Annual 

Subscription  of  £'\ 

and  to  conform  to  the  Rules  cuid  Regulations  of  the  Society  until  the 
termination  of  the  year  in  which  I shall  withdraw  from  it  by  notice,  in 
writing,  to  the  Secretary. 

{Signature)  

Date  

Nominated  by  

Elected  at  the  Council  Meeting  held  on 

Secretary. 

. t The  Council  trust  that  all  Members  who  are  disposed  to  give  a larger  annual 
Subscription  than  the  minimum  of  £1  prescribed  by  the  By-iaws  wili  be  kind  enough 
to  do  so,  in  order  that  the  Society’s  operations  may  be  maintained. 


XV 


g)eneraC  '^viviteqe^  of  ^or>errtor0  an6  ^TemBers. 


FREE  ADMISSION  TO  SHOWS. 

The  Society  holds  every  year  an  Exhibition  of  Live  Stock,  Farm  Produce, 
and  Implements,  to  which,  and  to  the  Grand  Stands  at  the  Horse  Ring,  Dairy, 
and  elsewhere,  Members  are  entitled  to  free  admission. 

REDUCED  RATES  FOR  ENTRY  OF  LIVE  STOCK  AND  IMPLEMENTS. 

No  entry  fee  is  charged  to  Members  exhibiting  Implements  at  the  Shows. 
Firms  and  Companies  may  secure  these  privileges  by  the  Membership  of  one 
or  more  of  their  partners.  Entries  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Pigs,  Poultry, 
Produce,  &c.,  can  be  made  by  Members  at  reduced  rates. 

SOCIETY’S  JOURNAL  AND  OTHER  PUBLICATIONS. 

Every  Member  is  entitled  to  receive,  without  charge,  a copy  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Society,  each  Volume  of  which  contains  articles  and  communications 
by  leading  authorities  on  the  most  important  agricultural  questions  of  the  day, 

I together  with  official  reports  by  the  Society’s  Scientific  Advisers  and  on  the 
various  departments  of  the  Annual  Shows,  and  other  interesting  features. 

Copies  of  the  Journal  may  be  obtained  by  Non-Members  of  the  Publisher, 
Mr.  John  Murray,  .50a  Albemarle  Street,  W.,  at  the  price  of  ten  shillings 
per  copy. 

Copies  of  the  Society’s  pamphlets,  sold  at  not  less  than  One  Shilling  each, 
are  obtainable  by  Members  at  half  pnve  on  direct  application  to  the  Secretary. 

LIBRARY  AND  READING  ROOM. 

The  Society  has  a large  and  well-stocked  library  of  standard  books  on  agri- 
cultural subjects.  A Reading  Room  is  provided,  at  which  the  principal 
agricultural  newspapers  and  other  periodicals  can  be  consulted  by  Members 
during  office  hours  (10  a.m.  to  I p.m. ; Saturdays,  10  a.m.  to  2 p.m.). 

CHEMICAL  PRIVILEGES. 

The  Society  makes  annually  a considerable  grant  from  its  general  funds  in 
order  that  Members  may  obtain  at  low  rates  analyses  of  feeding  stuffs,  fertilisers, 
soils,  &c.,  by  the  Society’s  Consulting  Chemist  (Dr.  J.  Augustus  Voelckbr, 
Analytical  Laboratory,  22  Tudor  Street,  London,  E.C.).  Members  may  also 
consult  Dr.  Voelcker  either  personally  or  by  letter  at  a small  fee. 

VETERINARY  PRIVILEGES. 

Members  can  consult  the  Professors  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College, 
Camden  'I'owii,  N.W.,  at  fixed  rates  of  charge,  and  they  have  the  privilege  of 
sending  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Pigs  to  the  College  Infirmary  on  the  same  terms  as 
subscribers  to  the  College. 

BOTANICAL  PRIVILEGES. 

Reports  can  be  obtained  by  Members  from  the  Society’s  Botanist  (Professor 
j R.  H.  Biffen,  M.A.,  School  of  Agriculture,  Cambridge),  on  the  purity  and 
germinating  power  of  seeds,  and  on  diseases  or  weeds  affecting  farm  crops, 

^ at  a fee  of  one  shilling  in  each  case. 

I ZOOLOGICAL  PRIVILEGES. 

' Information  respecting  any  animal  (quadruped,  bird,  insect,  worm,  &c.) 

which,  in  any  stage  of  its  life,  affects  the  farm  or  rural  economy  generally, 

I with  suggestions  as  to  methods  of  prevention  and  remedy  in  respect  to  any 
such  animal  that  may  be  injurious,  can  be  obtained  by  Members  from  the 
Society’s  Zoologist  (Mr.  Cecil  Warburton,  M.A.,  School  of  Agriculture, 
Cambridge)  at  a fee  of  one  shilling  in  each  case. 

SPECIAL  PRIVILEGES  OF  GOVERNORS. 

In  addition  to  the  privileges  of  Members,  as  described  above,  Governors  are 
entitled  to  an  extra  copy  of  each  Volume  of  the  Journal,  to  attend  and  speak 
at  all  meetings  of  the  Council,  and  are  alone  eligible  for  election  as  President, 

I Trustee,  and  Vice-President.  The  minimum  Annual  Subscription  of  a Governor  is  £5, 
■with  a Life  Composition  of  £50. 

I GENERAL  MEETINGS  OF  GOVERNORS  AND- MEMBERS. 

' The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  Governors  and  Members  is  held  in  London 
during  the  week  of  the  Smithfield  Club  Show.  A General  Meeting  is  usually 
also  held  in  the  Showyard  during  the  week  of  the  Show. 
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THE  VULCAN  “PATENT” 


SANITARY 


Patent  No.  2917/03. 


Railway  Milk  Can 


MADE  TO  MEET  THE  . . . 

BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE’S  REQUIREMENTS. 


Patent 
Dust  and 


IL 

O 
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on 
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H 

(O 


Water 
Proof  Lids. 


> 

H 

m 

u 

O 

O 

"n 


SixBS  s 6f  8f  to,  12,  IS,  17  and  20  gallonsm 
Weighis  about  28,  30,  35,  37,  44,  48,  50,  52  lbs. 

Write  at  once  for  Price  Lists,  and  place  order  to  avoid  disappointment. 


0 0 0 


MAKERS- 


S.  J.  & E.  FELLOWS,  Ltd., 

WOLVERHAMPTON. 

Telegraphic  Address:  “ VULCAN,  WOLVERHAMPTON.”  Telephone  No.  379. 


Vol.  70. 


00 
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ADYEETISEMENTS. 


THE  ONLY 

“PEDIGREE” 

(TRADE  MARK) 

BARLEY,  OATS,  and  WHEAT. 

(CHEVALIER.)  ( BLACK  TARTARIAN.\  (OLD  RED.  GOLDEN  DROP.\ 
\WHITE  CANADIAN.)  \ HUNTERS.  VICIORIA.  ) 

Re  “Started  each  year  for  49  years  from  the 
proved  Best  Single  Grain  of  the  Year. 

SpecisLl  Prices  for  ]L<air^e  Qu£i.nt>it>les. 

CARRIAGE  PAID  to  STATION  in  ENGLAND  and  WALES,  PORTS  of 
GLASGOW  and  LEITH,  and  certain  PORTS  in  IRELAND. 

Pamphlets  and  further  particulars  of 

MAJOR  HALLETT, 

BRIGHTON. 


Lso»>  WINDMILLS 


(OF  GALVANIZED  STEEL) 

FOR  pumping, 

WATER  SUPPLY 

To  House,  Farm,  or  Estate,  and 

DRAINAGE 

Of  Marsh,  Quarry,  or  Cesspool. 

Hot  Air,  Gas,  and  Oil  Engine,  Turbine  and  Water- 
wheei  Pumps. 

Tubes,  Tanks,  and  Fittings. 

Hydraulic  Rams. 

Well  Boring  (Tubular  & Artesian  Weiis). 

Water  Softening  Apparatus. 


W'  Surveys  made  and  Estimates 
given  for  Water  Supplies  and 
Fire  Protection  hy  Gravitation  or 
Pumping. 


JOHN  S.  MILLAR  & SON, 

Water  Engineers,  cfcc.,  ANNAN. 
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Only  Up-to-date  Agriculture  will  PAY ! 

“ Only  up-to-date  agriculture  will  succeed  and  PAY  in  these  days,”  says  the  Rev.  R.  M'Clelland, 
the  eminent  Scottish  Agriculturist;  only  modern  methods —and  therefore  PAYING  methods— of 
farming  are  explained  in 


THE  STANDARD 
CYCLOPEDIA  OF 
AGRICULTURE. 

Edited  by 

Prof.  R.  PATRICK 

WRIGHT,  F.H.A.S 


The  work  is  an  all  embracing  agricultural  guide,  treating  of  some  5,000  distinct  subjects,  each 
and  all  of  paramount  importance  to  farmers.  Obviously  we  cannot  name  the  5,000  here,  hut  the 
following  are  some  of  the  most  important:— Tillage  and  Farming,  Live  Stock,  Dairying,  Forestry, 
Market  Gardening, Horticulture,  Agricultural  Implements  and  Machine-^,  Poultry  and  Bee-keeping, 
Veterinary  Science  and  Practice,  Agricultural  Entomology  and  Bacteriology,  Agricultural 
Chemistry,  Manures  and  Feeding  Stuffs,  Agricultural  Law  and  Book-keeping,  Foreign  and 
Colonial  Agriculture,  Agricultural  Biography,  Dogs,  Game,  Sport. 

THE  STANDARD  CYCLOPEDIA  is  far  and  away  the  LARGEST  of  agricultural  works  of 
reference— the  capital  invested  in  it  would  be  sufficient  to  stock  and  run  many  farms.  More  than 
three  million  and  a quarter  words  go  to  make  the  complete  work. 

No  more  TRUSTWORTHY  work  has  ever  been  published  for  farmers.  The  200  Contributors 
are  each  and  all  front-rank  men,  experts  in  their  several  departments. 

A newspaper  is  EASY  TO  READ,  but  farmers  will  find  THE  STANDARD  CYCLOPEDIA 
even  more  so.  AH  information  is  conveyed  in  the  plainest  terms ; all  the  contributors  use 
untechnical  language. 

The  volumes  are  FULLY  ILLUSTRATED,  combining  a pictorial  record  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  fsrmers  in  every  clime,  with  instructive  drawings,  showing,  for  instance,  new  farming 
processes,  labour-saving  devices.  Both  coloured  and  black-and-white  plates,  besides  original 
drawings,  are  employed  to  co-operate  with  the  text  in  elucidating  farming  problems.  There  are 
enough  of  these  illustrations  to  paper  a room  I 

It  wiU  he  seen  that  the  work  is  the  CHEAPEST  INVESTMENT  OPEN  TO  A 
FARMER  when  we  point  out  that  whilst  it  explains  and  illustrates  the  use  of  every  farming 
tool,  it  does  not  cost  so  much  as  a good  plough  I Every  subscriber  will  have  the  privilege  of  Prof. 
Wright’s  personal  advice  during  the  course  of  publication.  Would  the  fee  charged  by  an  expert 
of  Prof.  Wright’s  standing  he  covered  by  a £5  note?  Subscribers  to  THE  STANDARD  CYCLO- 
PEDIA get  this  advice  plus  the  12  volumes,  plus  4 Sectional  Models  of  Cow,  Horse,  Sheep,  and  Pig, 
for  less  than  £5,  and,  what  is  more  important,  it  is  not  necessary  to  pay  more  than  a few  shillings 
down. 


WHAT  THE  PAPERS  SAY WHAT  PURCHASERS  SAY 


"We  heartily  recommend  it  to  those  wishing’  to  have 
a valuable  reference  work.” 

-~*^FABMER  AND  STOCKBREEDEBr 

"There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  value  of  the 
work  to  the  farmer." 

—*'FABM  AND  HOME:' 


Mr.  F.  Hendry,  of  Airth.  Stirlingshire.  N.B.,  says:— 

"I  am  convince'l  that  ‘The  Standard  Cyclopaedia  of 
Modern  Agriculture’  is  a book  every  farmer  should  have. 
It  is  simply  spletididl  Please  put  me  down  as  a sub- 
scriber. One  ought  to  beg,  borrow,  or  work  extra  hard 
for  a spell  to  get  the  wherewithal  to  procure  such  a 
work.” 


“ We  have  long  felt  tliat  there  is  room  for  a work  of 
this  character.” 

—'•FARM  LIFE." 


••  A very  remarkable  undertaking." 


■-^^THE  FIELD" 


Mr.W.W.  Hubbard,  Secretary  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  says 
“ I must  compliment  you  ami  the  authors  of  this 
work  upon  its  excellence,  and  I await  the  completion  of 
the  set  with  impatience,  as  I find  it  of  yreat  valu-.  for 
reference." 


**TWO  BLADES  OF  GRASS, with  full  particulars  of  the  terms  of  payment  sent  to 
every  reader  of  this  announcement  who  sends  a p.c.  mentioning  R.A.S.E.  JOURNAL. 

THE  GRESHAM  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 


34-35,  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE  ENGLISH  GRAINS  COMPANY, 

Limited. 

PALE  ALE  DRIED  GRAINS, 

Made  from  PALE  ALE  GRAINS  only. 

Strongly  Recommended  and  largely  used  WITH  BEST  RESULTS  for  CATTLE, 
SHEEP  and  HORSES. 

Invaluable  for  Ewes  In  Lamb  and  Young  Stock  and  Lambs  on  Grass  In  the  Autumn 
to  prevent  Scouring,  and  for  milking  Cows  at  all  times  j very  good  for  Horses. 

ANAlLiYSIS. 

Analytical  Laboratory,  22,  Tudor  Street,  New  Bridge  Street,  London,  E.C.  June  5th,  1905. 

Composition  of  a sampie  of  Dried  Grains  sent  by  the  English  Grains  Co.,  Ltd. 


Moisture 10'25 

Oil  7'25 

•Albuminious  Compounds  (flesh-forming  matters)  ...  19'25 

Mucilage,  Sugar,  Digestible  Fibre,  &c 4272 

Woody  Fibre  (Cellulose)  16  30 

tMineral  Matter  (Ash)  4'23 

® Containing  Nitrogen— 3 08.  t Including  Silica— r69.  lOO'OO 


AUGUSTUS  VOELCKEE  & SONS. 


Full  particulare,  with  samples,  from  THE  ENGLISH  GRAINS  COMPANY,  Ltd.,  30,  Union 
Street,  Burton>on-Trent,  or  Agents. 

fC.  W.  Tindall,  Wainfleet,  E.S.O.,  Lincolnshire. 

Georg  K LATHBURY,  Hunter’s  Lodge,  Burton-on-Trent. 

Thomas  Morton,  Hartley  Manor,  Longfleld,  Kent. 

Robert  A.  Murray,  175,  West  George  street,  Glasgow. 

WILLIAM  Hollins,  Berry  Hill,  Mansfleld,  Notts. 

Secretary— ALF'Rm)  COXON. 


GAYMER’S  CYDER, 

THE  CHAMPAGNE  OF  ENGLAND. 


Obtainable  from  Wine  Merchants,  Hotels  and  Licensed  Refreshment 
Rooms,  and  direct  from  the  Works, 

ATTLEBOROUGH,  NORFOLK. 

Purveyors  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  by  Warrant  to  the 

House  of  Lords. 


B1L.ACK’S  CRSOSOT'IN^O  PlL.ANTrr, 

consisting  of 

PRESSURE  CYLINDER, 
OIL  TANK, 

and 

SET  OF  SELF- 
CONTAINED  PUMPS. 

rpHE  above  illustration  is  the  most  suitable  and  up-to-date  method  of  Creosoting  Timber  Rails,  Gate 
Posts,  &c , to  meet  the  requirements  of  small  and  large  Estates.  Also  Creosoting  Tanks  for  steeping 
timber  in  hot  or  cold  oiL  and  ail  necessary  dttiogs.  Suitable  Uil  for  Creosotiag  supplied. 

Established  1790.  Tele,  address:  “Boilers,  Berwick.” 

QEORQE  BLACK  & SONS,  creosoting  ENGINEERS, 

Tweedmouth  Boiler  Works,  Berwick=on-Tweed. 
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THE  LAMP  PUMP 


BADCOCK’S  PATENT. 


Will  pump  400  gallons  per  hour  at  the  cost  of  Id. 

Larger  types  of  the  same  inexpensive  system  of  working  supplied. 

NO  DANGER,  NOISE,  or  SMELL. 

NO  ENGINE  HOUSE  or  SKILLED  ATTENDANCE  REQUIRED. 


AWARDS  : 

|j  The  only  Silver  Medal  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England.  July,  1908. 

I Silver  Medal,  Tunbridge  Wells  and  South  Eastern  Counties  Agricultural  Society,  July,  1908. 
Warwickshire  Agricultural  Society,  August,  1908. 

GOLD  MEDAL,  Franco-British  Exhibition,  October,  1908. 

; Silver  Gilt  Banksian  Medal  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  July,  1909. 

I Silver  Medal  by  the  Wirral  and  Birkenhead  Agricultural  Society,  July,  1909. 

Apply  tor  Descriptive  Catalogue  to  ...  . 

THE  LAMP  PUMP  SYNDICATE,  Ltd.,  "'"‘ISh 

j 12,  Carey  Street,  Westminster,  LONDON,  S.W., 

WHERE  THE  PUMPS  CAN  BE  SEEN  AT  WORK, 

j (Two  minutes’  walk  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall.) 


The  Cheapest  and  most  Compact  Pumping  Plant  in  the  World. 

AN  AUTOMATIC  LIFT  AND  FORCE  PUMP.  PUMP  AND  MOTIVE  POWER  COMBINED. 

Price  complete,  ready  for  running,  £35. 


Total 

net 

weight, 
185  lbs. 

Packed 
270  lbs. 


Floor  space 
occupied 
by  this 
installaticn 
2 ft.  6 in. 
by 

2 ft.  6 in. 


Telephone : 
797 

Westminster- 


Telegrams  : 
‘ Pumsyndi, 
London.” 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 


1 


TO  H.M.  THE  KING. 


1 COOPER’S  DIP 

THE  DIP  OF  DIPS. 

The  Sterlirtg  Merits  of  this  Preparation  have  made  it 

PRE-EMINENT 

throughout  the  world,  wherever  Sheep  are  kept  for  profit. 


THE  TEST  OF  TIME. 

" We  have  used  your  Dip  for  over  SO  YEARS,  and  shall  continue 
to  do  so  until  we  find  something  better.” 

T.  &.  S.  J.  SIMON.  Tern  Hill,  Market  Drayton. 


APTERITE 

THE  SOIL  FUMIGANT. 

A Profitable  Investment  on  the  Farm  and  the  Cheapest  and 
Aost  Effective  RcTiedy  for  Soil  Pests,  including 

WIREWORMS 

and  other  Grubs,  Slugs,  flnts,  5(C. 

APTERITE  has  succeeded  on  its  merits,  and  has  now 
become  the  Sheet  Anchor  of  the  progressive  Agriculturist. 


OF  AGENTS  EVERYWHERE. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

Willm.  Cooper  & Nephews,  Berkhamsted. 


}. 

I 
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Mayfarth’s  ‘ Perfect’  Manure  Distributor 


POTATO  DIGGER, 

I,IFTI>.'fi  the  roiatoes  on  top  ot  soil 
without  injuring  them. 


Distribution  is  even  and  exact  to 
the  pound.  Sows  any  manures  in 
moist  or  dry  condition,  including 
Basic  Slag,  Super,  and  Kainit  mixed, 
Kilndust  and  Soot  without  clogging.  Chain  is  self-cleaning.  No 
corrosion  of  box  and  chain.  Least  labour  in  cleaning,  bottom  and 
chain  g liding  out.  Largest  size  suits  smallest  gate  through  simplest 
transport  device,  5 feet  to  13  feet  wide. 

‘■RefoEM”  Food  Steamee. — A remarkable  invention  for  pro- 
ducing wholesome  food  at  least  expense. 

Ask  for  particulars  of  our 

THRASHING  MAi  HINES,  CULTIVATORS,  DRILLS,  CREAM 
SEPARATORS,  SPRAYERS,  CIDER  PRESSES. 

Central  Agents  for  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  for 

NOXON  CANADIAN  MOWERS,  BINDERS,  CULTI- 
VATORS AND  DRILLS. 


PH.  MAYFARTH  & CO., 

Works  of  23  acres.  Output  35,000  Machines  annually. 


FIRST  PRIZE  one-clmi"  (endless)  DELIVERY  SYSTEM 
SIDEWARDS  RUNMNG. 


THE  COCKFIELD  HALL 
SOUTHDOWN  FLOCK. 

FIRST  and  BREED  CUP  at  the  SMITHFIELD  CLUB  SHOW.  . . , 

. . . FIRST  and  CHAMPION  at  NORWICH  CHRISTMAS  SHOW,  1908. 


This  prize-winning  Flock,  No.  295  in  the  Southdown  Flock 
Book,  was  established  entirely  by  Sheep  purchased  at  the 
final  dispersal  of  the  noted  prize-winning  and  old-established 
Pagham  Harbour  Flock  No.  3 (pages  56  and  57,  volume  6). 

This  Flock  has  in  two  years  of  showing  (1908  and  1909) 
won  1 Champion,  3 Challenge  Cups  (I  for  Group,  1 for  5 
Shearling  Rams,  and  1 for  Single  Shearling  Ram),  1 Breed 
Cup,  besides  many  Firsts,  Seconds,  and  other  Prizes  and  Re- 
serves for  Champions,  &c.,  at  the  Royal  and  other  leading  shows. 

Every  sheep  has  its  distinctive  number  tattooed  in  its  ear, 
and  every  pedigree  is  carefully  recorded  in  the  Private  Flock 
Book.  Sheep  of  all  ages  for  sale. 


The  Flock  may  be  viewed  at  any  time  by  appointment.  Apply  to  : — 

Mr.  F.  H.  JENNINGS,  ^Sry 

(Cockfield  Station,  G.E.R.,  adjoining  the  premises.) 
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WRITE  TO- 


BAYLISS 

Jones  & 

BAYLISS,  Ltd, 


FOR  THEIR  CATALOGUE 


SF  You 

Are  About  To 

BUY 


IRON 


WIRE 


FENCING 


HURDLES, 
RAILINGS, 
GATES, 
Tree-Guards,  &c. 


H.  & E.  M’GRATH 

Cattle  Sheds. 

Offices  ; 

Milford  Street,  LIVERPOOL. 
Great  Howard  St.,  LIVERPOOL. 

HAY  & PROVENDER 
DEALERS. 

Live  Stock  Shipping  Agents 

W Every  attention  given  to 
enquiries  from  breeders  wish- 
ing to  export  animals. 

Shipments  made.  'Insurance 
effected.  Stock  well  cared  for 
in  our  own  sheds. 

Telegraphio  Address : “ANIMALS,  LIVERPOOL.’’ 
Telephone  1963  and  1944. 


Address  Letters  to— 

H.  & E.  M’GRATH, 

MIHoPd  St.,  LIVERPOOL. 


THE 

West  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College 

GLASGOW  & KILMARNOCK. 

Principal: 

R.  PATRICK  WRIGHT,  F.R.S.E.,  F.H.A.S. 
Secretary ; 

John  Cdthbertson,  f.b.s.e.,  F.E.I.S. 
Agriculture: 

R.  PATRICK  Wright. 
Agricultural  Botany: 

A.  N.  McALPINE,  B.So.  (Loud.),  Assoc.  R.C.S. 
Agricultural  Chemistry : 

R.  A.  BERRY,  F.I.C.,  F.O.S. 
Dairying: 

WM.  STEVENSON,  B.Sc.,  N.D.A.,  N.D.D. 
Forestry : 

John  Nisbet,  D.(E. 

And  a Staff  of  Lecturers  and  Assistants  in 
Zoology,  Bacteriolo^,  Veterinary  Science, 
Book-keeping,  Agricultural  Engineering, 
Agricultural  Surveying,  Agriciiltural  Law, 
and  Horticulture. 

Manager  of  Dairy  School: 

R.  J.  Drummond. 
Superintendent  of  Farm: 

Daniel  K.  Robb,  F.H.A.S.,  N.D.D. 
Poultry  Department: 

Agnes  Kinross,  N.D.D. 

The  Winter  Session  in  Glasgow  extends 
from  October  tiU  March ; the  Summer 
Session  at  Kilmarnock  from  April  till 
October.  The  Poultry  Department  is  open 
all  the  year  round. 

Students  are  prepared  lor  all  the  Higher 
Examinations  in  Agriculture,  Dairying, 
Surveying,  Forestry,  &c  Prospectus  free 
on  application  to  the  Secretary. 


LOW  PRICES  QUOTED  UPON  RECEIPT  0P> 
SPECIFICATION. 


Manufactory 

W VICTORIA  WORKS, 

OLVERHAMPTON. 


LONDON  OFFICES  AND  SHOWROOMS 

139  & 141,  CANNON  ST.,  E.C. 
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The  **Enots 

Limewashing  Machine. 

Specially  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  Cowkeepers,  Dairymen  and  Fruit 
Growers. 


200  square  feet  of  sur= 
face  can  be  limewashed 
in  five  minutes.  The 
spray  of  limewash  en- 
ters cracRs  and  crevices 
which  are  passed  over 
by  a brush. 


The  “ Enots  ” Limewashing  Machine 
can  also  be  used  for  spra5ang  of  all 
kinds. 


Other  Specialities — 

THE  “ENOTS”  UTILITY  SPRAYER. 

THE  “ENOTS”  CANAPSACK  SPRAYER. 

For  Fruit  Trees  and  general  spraying. 


Apply  for  Complete  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  List. 

BENTON  & STONE 

Specialists  in  Sprayers, 

Bracebridge  Street,  BIRMINGHAM. 

Trade  Mark—"  ENOTS." 
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Kindly  note  the  following 

EAEI,  of  Orkney,  The  Tythe  House,  Stewkley.  write.s 
“I  enclose  . . . for  ’‘Vitalis,”  which  I have  used  with  a most  successful  result  on  a 
horse  that  was  ill  and  coughing  badly.  Please  forward  and  send  me  account  for  12 
'■  Vitalis,”  12  Cough  Balls,  and  2 Embro,  as  1 should  like  to  have  them  by  me. 

Estate  Office,  Elsenham  Hall,  Jum  29th.  1909. 

“Please  deliver  to  Elsenham  Station  two  dozen  “Vitalis,”  the  same  kind  as  usual. 
(Address— H.  STARLING,  &c.,  for  Sir  Walter  Gilbey,  Bart.).” 

J.  H.  Stokes,  Dealer  in  Hunters,  and  high-class  Riding  Horses, 

Nether  House,  Great  Bowden,  Market  Harboro’.  .Jiili/  29rd,  1908. 
“Your  agent  was  here  to-day,  and  I ordered  twelve  dozen  of  your  “Vitalis,”  as  1 find 
there  is  nothing  I have  used  to  be  compared  with  it.” 


TIPPERS  " Vitalis  ” 

Prices  30,'- for  12  Bottles,  16 '-for  6,  8 - for  3 Bottles. 

Costs  SIXPENCE  pep  dose. 

TIPPERS  " Cod  Liver  Oil 


BEST  DRINK 

FOR 

ALL  ANIMALS 
CONDIMENT  ” 


The  Original,  NOT  an  Imitation.  Patented  by  L.  C.  Tipper  in  1886. 

Cwt.  bags  37,6  ; box  of  448  packets  40/-. 


the  ideal  CONDITION  POWDER 
^ . and  BLOOD  PURIFIER. 

An  eminent  authority  says 

“ There  has  never  yet  been  so  well  manufactured  and  ingenious  a condiment,  at  once 
perfectly  safe,  and  yet  entirely  efficient  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  recommended.” 

is  sold  only  in  Canisters,  24/-  each. 


ADVEETISEMENTS. 
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INSURE  IN-FOAL  MARES 

FOALS  AND  STALLIONS 

WITH  THE 

IMPERIAL  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Ltd, 

Established  1878.  Capital  £100,000. 


Head  Office:  17,  PALL  MALL  EAST,  LONDON,  S.W. 

The  “IMPERIAL”  offers  GREATEST  BENEFITS  at  LOWEST  RATES. 

Full  Market  Value  Insured.  Cash  Payment  for  Barren  Mares. 

Full  Amount  paid  for  the  Foal  if  Cash 

Foals  Insured  until  expiration  of  Annual  Policies. 

Double  Amount  paid  for  Foal  after  One  or  Three  months  old. 

STALLIONS  INSURED  against  ACCIDENTS,  ILLNESS,  and  DEATH. 
FARM  and  TRADE  HORSES  INSURED  against  DEATH. 

CXLiAIIUIS  PAID,  £400,000. 

Prospectuses,  Proposal  Forms,  and  all  information  post  free. 

AGENTS  WANTED.  B.  S.  ESSEX,  MANAGER. 


Hunter’s 

Quaranteed 

Grass  • . 
. « ^eeds 

ARE 

Sm-  the  BEST  & CHEAPEST. 

Purity,  Genuineness,  and  Germination 
Guaranteed.  Compare  Prices  and  Guarantee 
before  buying  elsewhere. 

Price  List  of  Farm  Seeds,  and  Treatise 
on  Permanent  Pasture  Grasses  free. 

James  Hunter,  Chester. 
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ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 


FOUNDED  1845.  RE-ORGANIZED  1908. 

IPatron;  H.IVI.  KIN^G  EDWARD  'ITII. 

Cfiatrman : i:.orx>  iMcoREirroN. 

IJire-CfCtainnan ; earil.  BAX'HURsrr,  c.m.o. 

FOR  LAND-OWNERS,  LAND  AGENTS,  SURVEYORS, 
AGRICULTURISTS,  INTENDING  COLONISTS,  &c. 

FARMING  AND  COLONIAL  BRANCH. 

FORESTRY  AND  ESTATE  MANAGEMENT  BRANCH. 


STAFF: 

Principal — Prof.  J.  R.  Ainswoeth-Davis,  m.a.  (Trin.  Coll.  Camb.),  p.c.p. 

Agriculture,  Dairy  Farming,  and  Poultry  Farming — Prop.  Drysdale  Turner, 
S.E.A.c.  (Dip.),  P.A.s.i.  (Late  Director  of  Agriculture  for  Gloucestershire)  ; 
D.  Stewart  ; R.  E.  Geebnwell. 

Forestry  and  Estate  Management—PROF.  H.  A.  Pritchard,  p.s.i. 

Chemistry — Prof.  K.  Kinch,  f.i.c.,  f.c.s.  ; M.  Kershaw,  b.a.,  Agii.  Dip.  (Cam- 
bridge) ; W.  James. 

Land  Surveying,  Estate  Engineering,  Book-keeping  and  Drawing— Prof.  W.  A.  Thain, 
a.m.i.c.e. 

Physics  and  Applied  Mechanics — M.  Kershaw,  b.a.,  Agrl.  Dip.  (Cambridge). 
Natural  History — The  Principal  ; R.  G.  Staplbdon,  m.a.,  Agi-1.  Dip.  (Cambridge). 

Veterinary  Science  and  Bacteriology — Prof.  a.  C.  Duncan,  m.e.c.v.s. 

Instruction  is  also  provided  in  Fruit-growing,  Farriery  and  Forge  Work, 
Saddlery  and  Harness  Work,  and  Carpentry. 

For  Prospectus  of  Curriculum,  Fees,  Scholarships  and  other  details,  apply  to  the 

Principal. 

NEXT  TERM  BEGINS  JANUARY  25th. 
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By  Appointment. 


FOR  117  YEARS 

JOHN  K.  Km  & SONS' 

“PEDIGREE^* 

SEEDS  FARM 

Have  maintained  their  High  Reputation 
for  QUALITY  and  PRODUCTIVENESS. 


Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Special  Estimates,  post  free. 


JOHN  K.  KING  & SONS, 

The  King’s  Seedsmen  by  Royal  Warrant,  COGGESHALL,  EsSBXm 


BRITAIN’S  NEAREST  OVERSEAS  DOMINION.  IN  THE  EMPIRE. 

UNDER  THE  FLAG.  BRITAIN’S  BREADBASKET. 


160  ACRES  GOVERNMENT  LAND 
free  for  farming. 

IMPROVED  FARMS  on  Easy  Terms. 

TWO  YEARS’  RENT  of  an  English  Farm  will  Purchase 
outright  partly  improved  farm  of  equal  area 
near  prosperous  settlements. 

HAPPY  HOMES  AND  CONTENTMENT. 

CATTLE -RAISING  successful. 

INDEPENDENCE  early  in  life.  BOUNTIFUL  HARVESTS. 

Heaithy  CUmatem  Light  Taxesm 

GOOD  MARKETS  for  produce.  Profitable  DAIRYING.  Unexcelled  FRUIT. 

For  free  maps,  pamphlets  and  full  particulars,  apply  to  Mr.  ALEX 
McOWAN,  Canadian  Government  Agent,  81,  Queen  Street,  Exeter  ; or  to  Mr. 
J.  OBED  SMITH,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Canadian  Emigration,  11  and 
12,  Charing  Cross,  London,  S.W. 
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WALNE’S  PATENT  REVERSIBLE 
TINE  STEEL  HARROWS.  ^ ^ 


ECONOMY  WITH  SIMPLICITY. 

While  retaining  the  advantages  of  the  ordinary  Zig-Zag  Harrows,  this 
Implement  possesses  many  valuable  improvements.  The  TINES 
ARE  MORE  RIGID,  HAVE  DOUBLE  THE  LIFE,  and,  in  case  of 
breakage  or  wear,  are  EASILY  and  QUICKLY  REVERSED,  RE- 
PLACED, or  CHANGED ^ 


LATEST  AWARDS 

SilverMedals1909 

at  R.A.S.E.  Show, 
Gloucester ; 
Staffordshire  at 
Tamworth ; 
Durham  at  Dar- 
lington. 


Latest  Design 
Spring-mounted 
Water  and 
Tumbler  Carts. 


DURABILITY  WITH 
EFFICIENCY 


Write  for  Catalogues,  Prices,  and  Terms,  to — 

LOTT  & WALNE,  Lid., 

The  Foundry,  Dorchester,  Dorset. 

Telephone : No.  16. 

Telegrams;  “FOUNDRY,  DORCHESTER.” 


DANIEL  GILES.  BROMSGROVE, 


ILLUSTRATED  LIST  AND  BOOK  OF  n*vini  nine 

TESTIMONIALS  ON  APPLICATION  TO  DAMEL  GILES,  Station  street,  Bromsgrove. 

Or  to  his  London  Agents— G.  Kobiuson  &Co,,  Agricultural  Jlercliants,  137,  Fenchurch  St  .E.C.  Tel.ll!>40.Cen 

■IflMFg  nVPHFR  A SONS.  CHELTENHAM. 

ORCHIDS  ^ Wedding,  Ball,  & Presentation 
A SPECIALITY.  Bouquets  made  to  order. 

Hardy  Plants  and  Roses  in  great  variety.  Experienced  Gardeners  recommended. 
Large  Palms  and  other  Plants  for  Conservatories. 

CHOICE  CUT  FLOWERS  supplied  on  the  shortest  notice, 
securely  packed  and  sent  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom. 

FLORAL  WREATHS  & CROSSES  of  the  Choicest  description,  and 
other  Floral  Designs. 

Tft  Greenhouses  filled  with  Choice  Plants  in  endless  variety.  The  Orchids  alone  occupy 
* ” 20  large  houses,  and  are  always  worth  a visit.  Many  Medals  awarded  Lrnidon,  Manchester,  etc. 
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COlltflC  of  HflflCUlturt  Holmes  Chapel, 
and  Bortlculture.  * Cheshire. 

A residential  College,  standing  on  its  own  Farm,  and  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  finest 
districts  for  Dairying,  Stock-raising,  Potato-growing,  and  general  mixed  farming  ; Staif 
of  seven  Lecturers  and  three  Demonstrators.  Fully  equipped  for  thorough  training  in 
Practical  and  Scientific  Agriculture  combined ; Course  in  Estate  Management  and 
Forestry  ; Complete  separate  Horticultural  Course ; seven  acres  of  Gardens  and  Fruit 
Plantations ; Preparations  for  National  Diploma  and  Surveyor’s  Institute  Examinations 
and  for  B.Sc.  degree  of  Manchester  University. 


Prospectus  and  Particulars  on  application  to— 

T.  J.  YOUNG.  F.S.I.,  Principal. 


^ 


A 


^ A 


IN  SIX 
DIFFERENT 
, ^ PATTERNS  & 

VARIOUS  SIZES. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 


PHCEN IX  loltd.  CHARD 


Essex  Education  Committee, 

COUNTY  CENTRAL  LABORATORIES, 
CHELMSFORD. 

Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Instruction. 

1.  Winter  School  of  Agriculture. 

2.  School  of  Horticulture. 

3.  Dairy  School. 

4.  Special  Courses. 

Full  particulars  of  these  Courses  may  be 
had  on  application  to  the  Principal.  County 
Technical  Laboratories,  Chelmsford. 


T TX/flT  frsr.  T AMD  PURE  WHITE  AS  DRAWN 

lor  1-^/^rNU.  from  kilns,  in  lump  or  ground. 

Certificate  of  Analysis  by  JOHN  WHITE,  F.I.C.,  County  Offices,  Derby. 

Organic  Matter  &c ITO^g"  I Oxide  of  Iron  and  Alumina  ...  (r2Q% 

Silica  0-25f  1 LIME  98-20^ 

Magnesia  0‘25J' 

Also  Powdered  Carbonate  of  Lime  (less  than  half  the  price  of  Ground  Caustic  Lime). 
Write  for  particulars  to  the 

BUXTON  LIME  FIRMS  CO.,  LTD.,  BUXTON, 

PIGS  FOR  BACON. 

CHAS.  & THOS.  HARRIS  & CO.,  Ltd.,  Bacon  Carers,  Caine,  Wilts, 
Are  always  open  to  buy  prime  quality  pigs  from  6 sc.  10  lbs.  to  10  sc.  10  lbs. 
Prices  and  Terms  on  Application.  Killings  every  Day.  Cheques  posted  on  Day  of  Killing. 

Kindly  mention  this  Journal. 


FOREST  TREES. 

Millions  in  Stock,  very  cheap. 

Dougtas  Fir,  Europ,  and  Japan.  Larch 

THORN  for  HEDGES,  etc.,  etc.,  a Speciality. 

Catalogues  Free.  THE  LARGEST  NURSERIES  IN  GERMANY. 

FOREST  PLANTERS  GUIDE  FREE. 

SHIPMENTS  OF  150  MILLIONS  Of  Plants  annually. 

J.  HEINS’  SONS,  HALSTENBEK  No.  9,  near  HAMBURG 

(GERMANY). 
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HEIMRY  S.  TETT  & Co„  Ltd., 


TETT^S  PATENT  MOTOR  SPRAYING  MACHINE. 


Economy  in 
Wash  used, 
a Special 
Feature. 


SELF 

FILLING 

Write  for 

Catalogue  of 

Knapsacks, 

Hand 

Machines, 

Motor 

Machlnes,&i 

SELF 

MOVING 

HENRY  S. 
TETT  & Co. 
Limited. 


IN  rSE  WITH  HOUR  BRANCHES— SPRAYING  CHERRY  TREES. 


HENRY  S. 
TETT  k Co., 
Limited. 


Spray  High 
Trees  as  well 
as  Low  ones. 


Use  Spray- 
ing Nozzles 
not  Jets. 


Spray  the 
tops  of 
Trees. 


WITH  STAGE  EOR  HIGH  TREES,  PACKED  COMPLETE  FOR  TRAVELLING. 


ADVEETISEMENTS. 
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DRILLS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES. 


KELL  & CO.,  Ltd. 


DRILL  WORKS, 
GLOUCESTER.  . 


— WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


PURVEYORS  TO 

1bt0  flDajeet^  tbe  Iktno. 

By  Appointment. 


WATERLOO  ROUND  FEEDING  CAKES, 

AS  SUPPLIED  TO 

HIS  ivEAorEisrrY  miE:  king. 

By  Appointment. 

The  most  perfect  MIXED  FOOD  in  the  Market. 


WATERLOO  97°/o  PURE  COTTON  CAKES. 

GUARANTEED  FROM  EGYPTIAN  SEED  ONLY. 
Guaranteed  37  per  cent,  of  Purity. 


CAKES. 


WATERLOO  ROUND  97^  PURE  LINSEED 

THESE  CAKES  ABE  MADE  FHOM  THE 

BEST  LINSEED  PROCURABLE.  ^'‘puTunsU^^^^^^ 

GUARANTEED  97  PER  CENT.  OF  PURITY. 

To  contain  about  13  per  cent.  Pure  Linseed  Oil.  Under  about  | per  cent.  Sand. 
This  is  the  Purest  and  Best  Linseed  Cake  Manufactured. 


WATERLOO  97°/o  PURE  LINSEED  CAKES. 

ANGLO  SHAPE. 

Guaranteed  9 7 per  cent,  of  Purity. 

To  contain  about  12  per  cent.  Pure  Linseed  Oil.  Under  about  | per  cent.  Sand 

MADE  FROM  FINEST  QUALITY  LINSEED.  THOROUGHLY  SCREENED. 


Sold  on  the  contract  warranty  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  viz “ Guaranteed  pure 
and  to  be  delivered  in  good  condition.” 

For  Samples  and  Particulars  Apply  to 

AYKE  BROS.,  THE  AITENGE,  HUEE. 
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HARRISON,  McQREQOR  & Co., 


LIMITED, 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  - - 


THE 

WORLD 

FAMED 


‘‘ALBION” 


GRINDING  MILLS, 


Combined  Grinding  and  (sentontmi 

° for  One 

Crushing  Mills  = = = Month  Free) 

CHAFF  CUTTERS,  ROOT  . . 

CUTTERS,  CORN  CRUSHERS, 

OIL  CAKE  BREAKERS,  . . . 

HORSE  AND  PONY  GEARS. 

Vermilion  Medal  awarded  to  the  “ALBION” 
Food  Preparing  Machines  at  the  Bourges  (France) 
Exhibition,  1908. 


THE 

‘ALBION’ 
■ Mowers, 
Reapers 

AND 

Binders 

ARE  THE  BEST  IN 
THE  MARKET. 

463  PRIZES, 

GOLD  Medals, 

Cups,  &c., 
gained  by  the 
“ ALBION.” 


Catalogues 

ON 

APPLICATION. 


Every 
Machine 
Guaranteed 
to  give 
Satisfaction  . 


ALBION  IRON  WORKS,  LEIGH,  Lancashire. 
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DON’T  BUY  A CREAM  SEPARATOR 

until  you  have  had  on  trial 


Sole  Importers- 


“DIABOLO" 


The  World’s  Cheapest  Separator. 

Awarded  SILVER  MEDAL  by  R.A.S.E.,  1909. 

Numerous  other  High  Awards. 

17,000  sold  since  January,  1909. 

Equal  in  every  respect  to  machines  at  double  the  cost. 

MAY  BE  HAD  A FORTNIGHT  ON  TRIAL. 

Capacity,  27  Gallons  per  hour  - £4  10  0 

50  „ „ „ - £8  8 0 

stand  and  Cream  Plate  201-  extra. 


R.  J.  FULLWOOD  & BLAND,  31,  Bevendeti  Street,  Hoxton, 

London,  N. 


BLACKQUARTER  OR  BLACKLEG. 

This  fatal  disease  in  Cattle  and  Sheep 
is  absolutely  preventable  by  Vaccination 
with  " Blacklegine."  Consult  your  Veteri- 
nary Surgeon  who  will  supply  pamphlets 
concerning  this  most  important  matter  to 
the  Stock  raiser.  The  mark  ^ and  the 
name  “Blacklegine”  are  the  guarantee 
that  this  Vaccine  is  prepared  by  the  Inven- 
tor himself. 

RAT-VIRUS. 

An  absolute  clearance  is  effected  by  the 
use  of  the  Pasteup  Vaccine  Co.’s  original 
Rat-VIpus,  which  infects  them  with  a fatal 


microbic  disease.  Perfectly  harmless  to  all 
other  animals  and  human  beings.  Tubes  at 
2/6  or  3 tubes  foP  5/-.  Special  Virus  for 
Mice  lid.  pep  tube,  postage  Id.  extra. 

ARTIFICIAL  INSEMINATION. 

Sterility  in  Mares,  Cows,  Ewes,  Pigs, 
Dogs,  and  other  animals  effectually  obviated 
and  the  vitality  of  the  Sire  husbanded  by 
the  use  of  The  “ Ceptes  ” (Huish  Patent) 
Inseminator.  Ppice  42/-. 

Brochure  on  “ The  Causes  and  Remedy 
for  Sterility  of  Animals,”  post  free  Six 
Stamps.  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Instru- 
ments, &c.,  suitable  for  Agriculturists,  free. 


C.  H.  HUISH  & COY., 

Surgical  Instrument  Makers,  and  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pasteur  Vaccine  Co.,  Ltd., 

12,  RED  LION  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  LEEDS. 

DEPAKTMENT  OF  AGRICULTUKE. 


Complete  Courses  Id  Agriculture,  suitable  for 
Farmers,  Laud  Owners,  Land  Agents,  Valuers, 
or  Teachers  of  Agricultural  Science. 

The  Winter  Courses  prepare  for  the 
NATIONAL  DIPLOMA. 

INCLUSIVE  PEES;  Complete  Winter  Course,  £10. 
Special  Summer  Course,  £5. 

AMPLE  PROVISION  FOR  RESEARCH. 
Special  Branches  of  AgriculUire  dealt  with  in  Summer 
Session.  The  FARM  WORK  and  EXPERI- 
MENTS at  QARFORTR  form  an  integral  part  oj 
the  instruction. 

Students  may  take  Agriculture  In  the  Final 
Examination  for  the  Degree  of  B.Sc. 

Prospectus  from  the  REGISTRAR,  the  University, 
Leeds. 


“ FASTNUT” 

FllANOO-BKITISH  EXBTN.  SILVER  MEDAL. 
RAILWAY  & TRAMWAY  SECTION. 


WE  WILL  PAY 

£1000 

Fastnut  Companion, 

2doz.  Assorted  4j^ 

Sizes,  J to  ^ in.  */ 

FASTNUT  Ltd.,60,AldermanburyiLondon,E.C. 


to  any  one  show- 
ingusH  nut  ihat 
can  get  lo  se 
thr.  ugh  vibra- 
tion where  the 
“ FASTNUT” 
Washe  is  pro- 
perly applied. 

Sample  for 

testing  free. 
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The  fei  fcction  to  which  the  Aii^eliis  has  been  brought  has  been  and  still  is 
the  despair  of  the  many  who  have  sought  to  copy  its  marvetlons  mechanism. 


The  glorious  possibilities  of  the  Angelas  have 
been  still  further  enhanced  by  the  introduction  of 


THE  IHELODANT 


Patent  Expression  Device,  which  gives  to  the  Angeliisjust  that 
exquisite  human-like  effect  and  independence  of  touch  which 
mark  the  performance  of  the  accomplished  pianist.  The  MELODANT  accentuates  the  melody 
or  theme  of  the  composition  so  that  it  stands  out  clearly  in  contrast  to  the  accompaniment. 


THE  PHRASING  LEVER 


(Patented).  The  marvellous  device  controlling  every 
variation  of  tempo,  preserving  the  true  character  of 


the  music  and  admitting  of  rhythmic  variations  which  give  a distinctive  character  to  the 
performance. 


THE  ARTISTYLE 


The  guide  to  musical  rendition  ; incorporates  into 
vINE  the  variations  of  tempo,  touch,  and  expression, 


giving  to  the  performer  a constant  source  of  information  regarding  the  correct  interpretation 
of  a composition. 


How  to  make  the  performance  of  a musical  work  worthy  of  the  inspired  conception 
of  the  composer  and  equal  to  that  of  our  greatest  interpretative  artists  is  the 
problem  which  finds  its  complete  solution  in  the  Angelus  with  the  Patented  Melodant, 
Phrasing  Lever,  and  Artistyle. 

The  Angelus=Brinsmead  Player=Piano 

combines  all  the  greatest  features  of  two  world-renowned  instruments  in  one  case.  The  resul*- 
is  unrivalled  touch,  tone,  and  expression,  with  the  maximum  of  reliability.  The  Angelus  is  also 
embodied  in  pianos  of  other  eminent  makers. 


Kindly  call  or  write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 
No.  105. 


c/  tterl)  ert  Marj/i  all. 


I i «c( 

A” 


'ep!tm/In^e/uj f/a/f.fiesenr Houfe.  2}>.  fifCiJt/rSrlOAPON.WWMifi 
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A TRUE  PLANT  FOOD. 


The  only  form  of  Nitrogen 
that  feeds  the  crop 
IMMEDIATELY 
it  is  applied. 


Gives 
immense 
increase  in 

CORN,  ROOT, 
GRASS,  MARKET 
GARDEN  CROPS, 
HOPS,  &c. 


NITRATE  can  be  bought  from  all 
leading  dealers  in  manures. 

PAMPHLETS,  GRATIS,  can  be  obtained 
from  the — 

PERMANENT  NITRATE  COMMITTEE, 

FRiARS  HOUSE,  NEW  BROAD  STREET,  LONDON. 


0|||J|||JI|  A form  very  interesting  features 
OUH”lll  ALO  fur  Gardens,  Lawns,  Buildings, 

Interesting  Booklet  with  Mottoes 

and  Price  Lists  Post  Free. 

Francis  BARKER, 

Dialist 

Sun-Dial  House, 

!2,  Clerkeawell  Road, 
London,  B»C. 

MAKER  AND  RESTORED  OF 
SUN-DIALS. 

(Established  1848.) 

A few  old  Pedestals  and  Dial 
Plates  for  Sale. 

All  Dials  made  Mathematically  Correct. 

BAROMETERS,  THERMOMETERS,  RAIN 
GAUGES,  Etc.,  for  Agricultural  Purposes. 


PROTECTION 


Thos.  N. 

Brafferton 


FOR  FARMERS!!  I 
DRIFFIELD’S 
NEW  PIONEER  SWEDE  and 
PURPLE  VICTOR  TURNIP, 

Having  been  officially  tested  on 
farms  infested  with  “ Finger 
and  Toe”  against  more  than 
20  varieties.  Including  so-called 
Disease-i-esisting  (?)  Turnips, 
have  proved  absolutely  un- 
rivalled in  withstanding  this 
Disease. 

Genuine  Only  in  Sealed 
Bags,  under  the  Growers’ 
Trade  Mark. 

Remarkable  and  convincing 
Crop  Reports  on  application. 

DRIFFIELD  S SONS, 

Seed  Farms,  YORK. 


BRYAN  CORCORAN  Ltd., 

Engineers  and  Contractors,  Millwrights 
and  Water  Power  Specialists. 

Makers  ol  Coleman’s  Patent 

ADJUSTABLE 


Works,  Warehouses WHII’EO  FTAPEL. 
5/ores:- BASEMENT  OF  CORN  EXCHANGE. 

\ OFFICE:— 31,  MARK  LANE,  E.C. 


HARPER  ADAMS 

AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE, 

(Recently  Enlarged.)  NEWPORT,  SALOP. 

This  Endowed  Residential  College  provides  com- 
plete Practical  and  Scientific  Courses  in  Agri- 
culture. Courses  of  Study  qualifying  for  all  the 
higher  Agricultural  Examinations.  Laboratories, 
Farm,  Dairy,  Workshops.  Forfull  particulars  apply 
to  the  Principal, 

H.  H ED  WORTH  POULKES.  B.Sc.,  F.E.S, 

SHROPSHIRE:* 
Shrewsbury,  Wellington,  Wem,  aod  Oswestry. 
Messrs.  HALL,  WATERIDGE  & OWEN, 
Auctioneers,  Valuers,  Surveyors  & Estate  Agents. 
Offices — Higti  St.,  Shrewsbury  ; Church  St,  Welling- 
ton; 19,  HighSt.,  Wem;  Bunk  Chambers,  Oswestry. 
Sales  of  Landed  Estates,  Residential  and  Business 
Properties  Standing  Timber,  Machinery,  Agricul- 
tural and  Pedigree  Stock,  and  Furniture.  Agricul- 
tural Valuers  and  Arbitrators.  Monthly  Horse  Sales 
at  the  Raven  Horse  Repository  and  Trial  Grounds, 
Shrewsbury. 
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ARNOLD  & SONS. 


ENEMA  SYRINGES,  for  Horses,  Cattle,  &c. 

^ pint.  i pint.  1 pint.  1 quart. 

5 6 7IG  9/-  and  10/6  13/6  and  16  - 

Best  quality,  with  pipe  to  fit  into  piston  rod. 
i pint.  i pint.  1 pint  1 quart. 

7/6  9/6  11/6  19/6 


ARNOLD  a SONS  PATENT, L ONDON 


The  Animals  Thermometer  (Patented),  suggested  by  Professor  Hobday,  in  Nictel-plated  Case  2/6 
The  Animals  Thermometer  (Patented),  suggested  by  Professor  Hobday,  in  Nickel-plated  Case 

with  Magnifying  Index  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  3/6 

Tlie  above  differs  from  the  Thermometer  in  general  use  at  present,  by  the  fact  that  arrows  are  added  at  intervals 
on  the  stem  lo  mark  the  average  normal  rectal  temperature  of  each  of  the  domesticated  animals  and  the  fowl ; in  the 
usual  Thermometer  the  only  arrow  is  placed  at  98*4  indicating  the  normal  average  of  man  when  taken  by  tlie  mouth 
or  axilla. 


Milking  Tubes  ...  . . is.,  Is.  3d.,  and  Is.  6d.  each. 

Do.  do.,  Self-Retaining  - - - Is.  3d.  and  2s.  6d.  each. 


VETERINARY  INSTRUMENT  MANUFACTURERS, 

BY  APPOINTMENT  TO 

His  Majesty’s  Government,  The  Honourable  Council  of  India,  Foreign 
Governments,  The  Royal  Veterinary  College,  &c.,  &c., 

26,  30  & 31,  WEST  SMITHFIELD,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Telegraphic  Address— “INSTRUMENTS,  London.’’  ESTABLISHED  1819. 


)' 
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PERUVIAN  GUANO. 


We  are  offering  a wide  range  of  qualities,  including  the 
following  Cargoes  recently  arrived  : — 


' OFFICIAL  ANALYSIS. 

Ammonia. 

Phosphate. 

Potash. 

"OAKHURST” 

9-72  ... 

31-90  .. 

. 2-77 

“RJUKAN”  . . . . 

8-64  ... 

34-73  .. 

. 2-65 

"TRAFALGAR” 

4-30  .. 

. 27-78  .. 

. 1-70 

"METEOR”  . . . . 

2-95  .. 

. 38-02  .. 

. 2-07 

DISSOLVED  (SOLUBLE)  PERUVIAN 

GUANO, 

strongly  recommended  for  Top  = dressing,  Potatoes,  and 

Fruit  Culture. 

Si>eci£i>l  iy[£i.xi.ui?es  fox*  si.ll  Cx*ops, 
Pux*e  'V'itx*iolisod  Boxxes, 

Boxxe  Coxxxpoxxxxds, 

Sui>ex*^lxosi>lxa,tes  Tul\kreT), 

N'itx'si.te  of  Sodsi., 

Boxxe  lVlesi.1,  KsLiixit, 

‘‘ N'itx'olixxx  ” (Atmospheric  Nitrogen). 

D 0|  A (Anchor  Brand) 

our  own  grinding. 


APPLY  TO  AGENTS,  OR  TO 

THE  ANGLO-GONTINENTAL  GUANO  WORKS 

{Late  OHLENDOBFF'S), 

London  Agency— 15,  LEADENHALL  STREET,  LONDON. 
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W.  & J.  BIGGERSTAFF, 

59,  West  Smithfield,  London,  E.C., 

AND 

41,  North  John  Street,  Liverpool, 

ALSO 

AVENIDA  DE  MAYO  784,  BUENOS  AYRES. 

AGENCIES  IN  AUSTRALIA  AND  NEW  ZEALAND. 

BANKERS  AND  COMMISSION  AGENTS. 

Buying,  Shipping  and  Insurance  Agents 
for  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Pigs. 
Lowest  Insurance  Rates  effected  for 
Pedigree  Live  Stock  to  all  Countries. 

QUOTATIONS  FOR  ALL  OTHER  INSURANCE  UPON  APPLICATION. 

Cash  Advances  arranged, 

CURRENT  BANKING  ACCOUNTS  OPENED.  £4  PER  CENT. 
ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS  FOR  ONE  YEAR. 


For  full  particulars  as  to  Insurance  Rates,  &c.,  apply  to 


W.  & J.  BIGGERSTAFF, 


West 

Telephones— L^nd  :n,  12892  Central. 

869  Holborn 
Liverpool,  3597  Bank. 
Telegrams— BIggerstaff,  London. 

Staff,  Liverpool. 


Smithfield, 

LONDON, 


E.C. 


i 


Used  on  the  Royal  Farms  at  Windsor,  Osborne,  Balmoral,  and  Sandringham, 
and  by  Agriculturists  everywhere  for  over  70  years. 


For  Kicks,  Cuts,  Bruises,  Sore  Withers,  Swellings, 
Strains,  Saddle  Galls,  &c.  It  rapidly  relieves  Strain- 
ing and  Paining  after  Calving  and  Lambinjj^  and  is 
the  remedy  for  Swollen  Udders  and  Sore  Teats. 


Price  2s.  6d.,  3s.  6d.,  and  7s.  per  bottle. 


del 


A sure  remedy  for  the  Fret,  Colic,  or  Gripes, 
Influenza,  &c.,  in  Horses.  For  Debility,  Scour  or 
Diarrhoea  in  Horses,  Cattle  and  Sheep.  Hoven  or 
Blown  Cattle  and  Sheep  instantaneously  relieved. 

Price  1b.  9d.  per  bot.,  20s.  per  doz. 


Day,  Son,  & Hewitt  s 

tONCHOLINE 

Or  Cough  Mixture 


For  Colds,  Indigestion,  Costiveness,  Yellows,  Surfeits, 
Loss  of  Cud,  Hide-bound,  Red  Water,  in  Cattle  and 
Sheep.  Admirably  adapted  for  cleansing  Cows  and 
Ewes  after  Parturition. 

Price  (Cows),  13s.  per  doz.  box; 
(Ewes),  3s.  6d.  per  doz.,  3 doz.  box  10s. 


The  only  sure  cure  for  Husk,  Hoose,  or  Cough  in 
Heifers,  Calves,  Sheep  and  Lambs ; also  Tapeworms, 
in  Sheep.  It  allays  Bronchial  Irritation,  destroys  and 
expels  the  parasites,  soothes  the  lungs,  and  gives 
strength  to  overcome  the  malady. 

Price  2s.  9d.  per  bot.,  Qt.  10s.  6d.,  ^ Gal.  £1. 


Uses: -HORSES. 

For  Blood  Disorders,  Surfeits,  Itching. 
For  Anaemia  and  Skin  Affections. 

For  Off  Appetite  and  Sluggishness, 
j For  Weakly  Horses  and  Bad  Doers. 

I For  preparing  Horses  for  Show  or  Sale. 
I For  promoting  Growth  of  Bone. 

I For  Sterility  or  Barrenness. 

SOLD  IN  TINS. 

Price  10/6  and  20/-  each, 
^cwt.,  £2  5s.  Od. 

Sold  in  a highly  concentrated 
\ Powder  form,  with  meamre  denoting 

exact  dose.  Full  instructions  sent. 


Uses:— CATTLE  & SHEEP. 

For  Impure  Blood  and  Skin  Eruptions. 
For  Humours,  Itching  and  Ringworm. 
For  Loss  of  Cud  and  111  Condition. 

For  prevention  of  Abortion. 

For  preparing  animals  for  Show  or  Sale. 
For  increasing  the  Growth  of  Lambs., 
For  Sterility  of  Bulls  and  Rams. 

SOLD  IN  TINS. 

Price  10/6  and  20/-  each. 
i cwt.,  £2  5s.  Od. 

Sold  in  a highly  concentrated 
Powder  form,  with  measure  denoting 
exact  dose.  Full  instructions  sent. 


Royal  Animal  Medicine  Manufactory^  *‘^^1 

22,  DORSET  ST.,  LONDON,  W.  (S) 
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NITROLIM 

THE  NEW  NITBOCENOU5  FERTILIZER 


■■■  s . ..Kv';, ... '' 

Pamphlets  S Information  Gratis  on/Ipplication  of 
NORTHWESTERN  CYANAMIDE  cm^ Manufacturers 
30  Victoria  Street  Westminster  London, Syi. 
Quotations  of  Local  Agents 


Southern  Counties  - - - 

Eastern  Counties  and  East 
and  West  Ridings  - - 
Wales  and  North-Western 
Counties  ..... 
North-Eastern  Counties 
and  North  Riding  - - 
Speciai  Midiand  Counties 
Agency  .... 


The  Anglo-Continental  (late  Ohlendorft’s)  Guano  Works, 
London. 

West  N orf  oik  Farmers’  Manure  and  Chemical  Company,  Ltd., 
Goole  Tillage  Co.,  Ltd.,  Goole.  [King’s  Lynn. 

The  United  Alkali  Co..  Ltd..  Liverpool. 

Thos.  Vickers  & Sons,  Ltd.,  Manchester. 

Stephenson's  Chemical  Manure  Co.,  St.  Peter’s,  Newcastle- 
(3eo.  Curry,  63,  High  Street,  Stockton-on-Tees.  [on-Tyne. 
I W.  J.  Robertson,  7,  Sansome  Street,  Worcester. 
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Cleanse  your  Fruit  Trees! 

In  Winter  cleanse  your  dor- 
mant Fruit  Trees  with  Sodalin 
— the  premier  winter  wash. 

Sodalin  is  a pink  powder — 
instantly  soluble,  ready  for 
use.  Just  mix  with  cold 
water,  and  apply  with 
sprayer  or  syringe. 

It  completely  destroys  Moss, 
Lichen,  Wooly  Aphis,  and 
hibernating  insects,  leaving  the 
trees  clean,  healthy,  and  of 
good  appearance. 

Sodalin 

Prices  (carr.  paid,  packages 
free) — 

100  lb.  29s.  6d. 

50  lb.  17s.  6d. 

10  lb.  6s.  3d. 


Caterpillars  of  Codling  Moth,  Winter  Moth,  and  all  leaf-eaters 

are  completely  destroyed  by  spraying  (chiefly  in  April  and  May),  with 

Strawson-Swift  Arsenate  of  Lead  Paste. 

This  product  has  proved  wonderfully  successful  in  Kent  during  the  last  few 
seasons.  It  is  the  standard  Arsenical  spray  fluid — and  has  no  rival  in  quality. 

Strawson-Swift  Arsenate  of  Lead 

Prices  (carr.  paid,  kegs  free)  : 9d.  per  lb.  in  100  lb.  kegs.  It 
IS  also  sold  in  50,  20,  10,  and  5 lb.  kegs  at  moderate  prices. 


Sulphate  of  Copper— Soluble  Brand 

Expressly  prepared  for  Agricultural  purposes — instantly  soluble  in  cold 
water — needs  no  soaking  and  no  hot  water.  It  is  specially  suitable  for 
Charlock  spraying,  Seed  pickling.  Foot-rot  in  Sheep,  etc.,  etc. 

Price  (guaranteed  98%  pure,  carr.  paid)  on  application. 


Insecticides: 


Ask  for  Booklet  No.  42  on  Insecticides,  Fungicides, 
etc.,  from  the  oldest  and  pre-eminent  house  of  its  kind 
in  England. 


STRAWSONS  & CO  ,j  (Dept.  D),  79,  Queen  Victoria  St.,  London,  E.C. 
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SACCHROFOIN 

(EEGISTERED) 

Compound  Feeding  Cakes  & Meals. 

BRITISH  MADE.  PRICES  MODERATE. 


THE  COMPOUND  FEEDING  CAKE 

CONTAINS 

10  per  cent.  Oil,  20  per  cent.  Albuminoids, 
40  per  cent.  Carbohydrates. 

THE  COMPOUND  DAIRY  CAKE 

CONTAINS 

7 per  cent.  Oil,  20  per  cent.  Albuminoids, 
40  per  cent.  Carbohydrates. 

THE  SACCHROFOIN  SUGAR  MEAL 

CONTAINS 

3 per  cent.  Oil,  6 per  cent.  Albuminoids, 
52  per  cent.  Carbohydrates. 


This  well-balanced  food  has  proved 
highly  successful  for  rapidly  fattening  all 
kinds  of  Stock. 


This  Cake  improves  the  quality  and  flow 
of  milk  in  Cows  and  Ewes,  ana  raises  and 
maintains  the  condition  of  store  and  young 
animals. 


This  valuable  Food  is  made  with  pure 
Cane  Sugar  Molasses,  and  is  recommended 
for  the  special  qualities  of  the  digestible 
Carbohydrates.  Horses,  Bullocks.  Sheep, 
and  Lambs  all  do  well  on  it.  In  great 
favour  with  Flockmasters. 


Owing  to  a special  process  in  the  manufacture,  the  above  Cakes  and  Meals  possess 
marked  keeping  qualities.  They  show  no  tendency  to  become  mouldy,  and  remain 
perfectly  sweet  lor  practically  any  length  of  time. 


Ask  your  Cake  Merchant  for  them,  or  if  any 
difficulty,  apply  to  the  Sole  Manufacturers  : — 

D.  A.  FYFE  & Co.,  Ltd.,  21,  Mincing  Lane,  LONDON,  E.C. 


WATER  SUPPLIES. 


ARTESIAN  BORED 
TUBE  WELLS. 


Norton’s  Patent 
‘ABYSSINIAN’  TUBE  WELLS. 


LE  GRAND 

a 

SUTCLIFF, 

ARTESIAN  WELL  AND 
WATERWORKS  ENGINEERS, 


Contractors  to  the  Admiralty,  War  Department,  India  Office,  Crown  Agents  for  the 
Colonies,  Trinity  House,  &c.  ADVISERS  ON  WATER  SUPPLIES. 


125,  Bunhill  Row,  LONDON.  E.C. 

Telegrams:  “Abyssinian,  London.”  Telephone:  Central  1649. 
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JOHN  UNITE,  LIMITED, 

291  & 293,  EDCWARE  ROAD,  LONDON,  lY. 


Bj  Appointment  to  H.M.  The  King  and  H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Walei. 


Pavilions,  Tents,  and  Flags  for  Royal  Ceremonies,  Public  Rejoicings,  Balls, 
Weddings,  Bazaars,  Flower  Shows,  Fetes,  and  Garden  Parties. 


JOHN  UNITE,  LIMITED,  291  S 293,  EDGWARE  ROAD,  LONDON. 


w — ^ ^ 

M5  DOUG  ALL  BROS. 

MANCHESTER.  England. 

Manufacturers  of  . . 

THE  WORLD’S  ORIGINAL' 
NON=POISONOUS  SHEEP  DIP. 

Also  Washes  for  Hop  6 Fruit  Growers. 

k ~ — A 


ACTON  REYNOLD  HERD  of  RED  POLL  CATTLE 

The  Property  of  Sir  WALTER  CORBET,  Bart. 

This  Herd  is  most  carefully  bred  for  Hairy  Purposes  and  a Milk  Record  kejjt. 
20  Champion  Prizes,  74  Firsts,  42  Seconds,  19  Thirds  have  been  won  in  five 
years,  including  Champions  Royal,  Norfolk,  Suffolk ; 1st  Milking  Trials  Royal 
and  London  Dairy  Show ; Breed  Cup  five  years  in  succession  Smithfield.  Bull 
now  in  use  Acton  Corvus  9879  out  of  a 1.063  gallon  cow.  Bulls  and  Heifers  on 
sale  ; apply  to 

REGINALD  ASTLEY,  Acton  Reynold,  Shrewsbury. 
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NOTE  THE  NAME ! 


NOTE  THE  AWARD ! 


“SANTOVIN” 

Awarded  only  Gold  Medal, 

(regd.) 

International  Exhibition, 

for  Sheep  and  Lambs. 

New  Zealand,  1307.  . . 

NOW! 


Are  your  Lambs  troubled  with  Tapeworms? 

Are  they  troubled  with  Husk  or  Hoose  ? 

Are  they  troubled  with  Fevers  ? 

Are  they  troubled  with  Scour  and  Debility  ? 

If  so,  these  troubles  will  soon  cease  if  you  use  “ SANTOVIN  ” for  it 
prevents  and  cures.  For  Scour  in  Calves  and  Weakness  and  Debility 
in  Cattle  it  is  invaluable. 

For  autumn  and  winter  use  “ SANTOVIN  ” strong  (green  label). 

Write  to-day  for  our  booklet  “Health  for  Sheep.”  It  is  free. 
Read  what  others  say,  and  then  give  “ SANTOVIN  ” a trial  and  reap  the 
same  benefits.  There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not. 

“SANTOVIN”  is  sold  in  Cans  tl-iO  to  40  doses)  5/-  ; i gall.  (90  to  120  doses)  1 3,6  ; 
1 gaU.  (180  to  240  doses)  tor  Lambs,  251- 

Of  all  Chemists,  or  if  direct,  Carriage  or  Postage  Free. 
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stock  Marking. 


No  mutilation  or  branding. 


Adopted  by  Colonial  and  Government 
Farms,  and  in  use  all  overihe  World. 


CLINCHED. 


“ Clincher 


Stud  Ear  MarKing  Tablets 

FOR  ALL  ANIMALS. 

The  best  on  the  market.  Made  of  pure  aluminium,  feather  weiglrt,  do  not 
catch,  sag,  or  disfigure,  or  pull  out  of  the  ear,  are  easily  put  on,  and  look 
neat  and  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

Price  10,'6  per  100,  marked  with  initials,  numbers,  and  date  of  year  on  washer 
(ordinary  size  for  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Pigs).  Larger  size  for  Cattle,  15/-  per  lOO  (put 
up  in  convenient,  numbered,  and  partitioned  Box).  Punches  tor  ear,  3 6 each. 
Samples  and  order  form  free. 


Patentees  and  Factors  of  Veterinary  Instruments  for  general  use.  Manufacturers 
of  a full  line  of  ANIMAL  MEDICINES,  and  WALTON’S  (late  Croydon) 
POULTRY  and  DOG  REMEDIES.  Illustrated  and  General  Lists  post  free. 


SOLE  PROPRIETORS- 


STEPHEN  PETTIFER  & SONS, 

Only  Address:  MALMESBURY,  WILTS. 

Established  over  to  Years.  Telegrams:  “PETTIFERS,  CRUDWELL." 


CAUTION. 


-Refuse  IMITATIONS;  and  remember  “ STEPHEN  ” 
in  connection  with  “ Pettifer.” 


ADVEETISEMENTS. 
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MAKE  YOUR  OWN  FENCING  by  using  up  either  Underwood  or  Laroh  Thinnings  with  the 

□THRIFT  FFRCF- JVIAKIM^G  IVfJLCHIRF. 


FUBTHER  PARTICULARS  PROM 


Fencing' of  any 
height  or 
closeness  can  he 
turned  out  rapidly 
and  cheaply 
by  this  machine 
either  for  Sale  or 
for  Home  Use. 
No  Skilled 
Labour  necessary, 
Two  ordinary 
labourers  being  all 
that  is  required. 

Price  £15-15-0 
or  with  the  two 
winders  and 
table,  as  shown 
on  illustration 
£17-10-0 

(F.O.R.  POOLE). 


BACON  k CURTIS,  Ltd.,  Ironmongers  and  Engineers,  POOLE,  DORSET. 

or  "The  ‘C.G.A.’”  24  & 25  ST.  JAMES'  STREET.  LONDON.'  W.C. 


flREAT  COMPETITION  at  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  Englaud’s 
Birmingham  Show,  1898. 

Sixteen  different  Appllanoes 
were  Tested  at  the  Trials.  The 
Judges  awarded  the  PRIZE  of 
£10  to  RICHMOND  & CHANDLER, 
Limited,  for  their  “Multiplex” 
Patent  Safety  Feeder. 


Since  improved,  and  numerouc  other 
Prizci  have  been  awarded. 


CORN  CRUSHERS. 
ROOT  PULPERS. 
OIL  OAKE  MILLS. 


RICHMOND  k CHANDLER,  Ltd.,  MANCHESTER. 
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THE 

SETTEER’S 
IDEILE 
HOIVIE. 

NEW 
ZEALAND. 

A Country  with  a fertile  soil,  well  watered,  and  a temperate 
climate.  No  extremes  of  heat  or.  cold. 


A GREAT 

SHEEP,  CATTLE,  DAIRYING,  GRAIN, 
and  FRUIT-GROWING  COUNTRY. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  SHAW,  Savill,  & Albion  Co.,  the  New 
Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  and  the  Federal  Steam  Navigation  Co  , for 

R£:i>XJC£:i>  FiLR£:S 

for  2nd  and  3rd  Class  Passages.  At  the  present  time  reduced  rate  passages  are 
limited  to  Farmers,  Agricultural  Labourers,  Shepherds,  and  men  able  to  milk  cows 
and  manage  live  stock,  who,  if  approved,  must  take  not  less  than  £25  with  them. 

DOMESTIC  (WOMEN)  SERVANTS 

will  be  granted  passages  at  the  reduced  rates,  subject  to  their  taking  with  them 

not  less  than  £2. 

Fur  Application  Forms  and  further  information  apply  to  the 

HIGH  COMMISSIONER  FOR  NEW  ZEALAND,  13,  Victoria  Street,  London. 


Or  the  Agents  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  the  above  Shipping  Companies. 
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Largest  and  Oldest  Live  Stock  and  Export  Agency  in  Great  Britain. 
PRACTICAL  FARMERS  IN  57  COUNTIES 

(Whose  Testimonials  will  be  sent  on  application) 

TESTIFY  THEIR  COMPLETE  SATISFACTION 

With  the  Live  Stock  with  which  they  have  been  supplied  by 

€♦  Goodwin  Prcecc, 

Who  attends  the  leading  Pairs  and  Sales  to  huy  on  Commission 

(Tattle  S,  Sbeep  for  jfeebino,  Dairi?,  or  Breebing. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Personal  Buying. 

Orders  invited  at  once  for  Cattle  and  Sheep,  as  at  present  rates  a Good  Profit  is  assured. 

Breeders  supplied  with  PEDIGREE  STOCK  of  all  kinds, 

Selected  from  the  leading  Studs,  Herds  and  Flocks. 

DAIRY  COWS,  specially  selected  deep  milkers.  STALL  FEEDERS,  Bullocks  and 
Heifers  of  prime  quality.  YOUNG  STOCK  & OUTLYING  CATTLE  for  wintering. 
WETHERS  for  folding  and  grazing.  EWES-IN-LAMB.  STOCK  BULLS  of 
reliable  dairy  or  beef  breeding.  PEDIGREE  STOCK  of  all  breeds  from  reliable 
herds.  SHIRE  STALLIONS  or  Mares  of  the  best  and  weightiest  type. 

Write  for  Prices.  Every  assistance  to  Buyers.  Large  numbers  of  Cattle  and 
Sheep  always  on  hand. 

Letters  and  Telegrams 

Preece,  Crosshill.  SHREWSBURY. 


TENTS!  TENTS!! 


Suitable  for  Gardens,  Cricket,  or  Camping-out  purooses.  40  ft.  in  circumference.  Pegs 
Poles,  Mallet,  and  lines  complete  (with  Tent  Bag  included).  These  Tents  are  white,  and 
have  only  been  used  a little  by  His  Majesty’s  Government,  and  cost  over  £6  each.  I will 
send  one  complete  for  35s. 

BELL  TENTS  (quite  new)  splendid  appearance,  complete  50s.  each. 

List  of  Marquees  sent  Post  Free.  FANCY  GARDEN  TENTS  A SPcCIALITY. 

Ill  A TC  D T A M I/O  storing  water,  will  hold  400  gallons  ; wrought-ii  on,  with  man- 
WA  I tn  IAN  1x0  ’ weight  476  lbs. ; size  4 ft.  3 in.  square  ; carriage  paid 

for  £3  tSs.  each.  All  sizes  in  stock,  new  and  second-hand.  Prices 
on  application. 


WATERPROOF  COVERS. 


Made  from  very  best  Navy  Oanvas,  12  ft.  by  9 ft.,  12s. ; 
15  ft.  by  9 ft.,  15s. ; 15  ft.  by  12  ft.,  20s. ; made  to  any 
size  at  Is.  per  square  yard.  Superior,  Stout,  Green 
Eot-proof  Canvas  Covers,  Is.  6d.  per  square  yard.  Can  be  sent  on  approval. 

MCTTIMn  foi’  Tennis  Court  So  useful  for  the  Lawn  or  Garden,  specially  pre- 
NlI  I IIiU  RnKrlc^ninn  pared  With  a line  attached  to  the  net  top  and  bottom 

tsoraering.  throughout,  easy  to  erect  or  take  away  ; 25  yards 
long  by  2 yards  wide,  6s.  6d.,  by  3 yards,  7s.  6d.,  by  4 yards,  8s.  6d., 
carriage  paid.  Standards  for  same,  10  ft.  high,  1 s.  each. 


Gardener’s  Aprons,  very  strong,  any  size,  shoulder  to  calf,  two  pockets,  Is.  6d  , post  free.  •»! 

GOOD  STRONG  GARDEN  NETTING. 

SMALL  MESH.  OILED  AND  DRESSED.  WILL  NOT  ROT. 

100  yards  long,  1 yard  wide  ...  4s.  Od.  j 100  yards  long.  3 yards  wide  ...  12s.  Od. 
100  „ „ 2 „ ...  8s.  Od.  I 100  „ „ 4 „ ...  16s.  Od. 

And  so  on  to  any  length  or  width. 

I do  not  require  payment  till  you  have  received  and  approved  of  the  Netting. 

As  supplied  by  us  to  Royal  Gardens.  Cheaper  kinds  can  be  supplied.  Write  for  my 
several  Lists,  it  will  pav  you. 

H.  J.  GASSON,  RYE. 


P P 
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QUEENSLAND. 

A LAND  OF  UNRIVALLED  PASTORAL,  AGRICULTURAL, 

AND  MINERAL  RESOURCES. 

Government  Immigration  Scheme. 


ASSISTED  PASSAGES  for  £5  to  bona  fide  Agriculturists  approved  by  the 
Agent-General,  possessing  a capital  of  £60. 

FREE  PASSAGES  to  Female  Domestic  Servants  of  good  character  between  17 
ami  35  years  of  age. 

Persons  resident  in  Queensland  can  obtain  passages  for  their  Relatives  and 
Per.sonal  Friends  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  payment  of  the  following  rates  ; — 

Males  between  18  and  40  years  of  age  - - £4 
Females  between  18  and  40  years  ot  age  - - £2 
Males  and  Females  over  40  and  under  55  years  £8 

The  Chief  Secretary  grants  passages  to  Agricultural  Labourers  introduced 
under  contract,  the  employer  to  pay  £5  for  each  labourer,  provide  him  with 
suitable  accommodation,  and  guarantee  him  a year’s  employment  at  wages 
approved  by  the  Government. 


FREE  PASSAGES  may  be  granted  to  the  Wives  and  Children  (under 
18  years  of  age)  of  Assisted,  Nominated,  and  Contract  Emigrants. 


For  farther  particulars  and  forms  of  application  apply  to— 

THE  AGENT-GENERAL  FOR  QUEENSLAND 

409  & 410,  STRAND,  W.C. 


BUTLER’S  PATENT  RICK  COVERS. 


CSan  ie  applied  to  any 

length  of  theet  from 
a to  10  ft. 


Patent  No.  14278. 

Price  8d.  per  sheet  added  to  the  ordinary  cost;  this  includes  Wood  Pegs  and  double 
Washers  for  connecting  sheets.  For  the  convenience  ot  export,  sheets  can  be  supplied 
punched  only,  and  the  Staples,  Pegs,  and  Washers  separately  In  hags,  ready  for  use. 

RIDQB  CAP  for  Roof,  4d.  per.  ft.  Extra  Strong  Angles  for  Corners,  4d.  per  ft. 


J.  H.  BUTLER,  Bell  Works,  Bell  St.,  WOLVERHAMPTON. 


Simple  and 
Cffectln  I 
Easily  Fixed  I 
Quickly 

RemovedI 
Can  be  used 
repeatedly  I 


WILL 
FORM  A 
ROOF 
OR  A FENCE 
ROUND 
THE  BOTTOM 
OF  RICK. 
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BLACKSTONE’S-HAY  HARVESTING  IMPLEMENTS 


The  “ Taunton  ” Haymaker. 

Patent  Side»delivery  Rakes. 


New  Patent  Swath  Turner. 


The  “Stamford”  Eake. 

Hand  Drag  Rakes. 


Turnover  Rakes 

At  the  R.A.S.B.  TRIALS,  LINCOLN,  1907, 

Blackstone  & Co.  won  FIRST  and  SECOND  PRIZES 

with  their  New  Patent 

SWATH  TURNER  AND  COLLECTOR, 
and  FIRST  PRIZE  with  their 
New  Patent  SIDE  DELIVERY  RAKE. 


THE  BLACKSTONE  OIL  ENGINES. 


THE  BEST  AND 
MOST  ECONOMICAL 


stationary  Type  2 to  105  H.P. 
Portable  Type  2 to  26  H.P. 


Catalof^ue,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 

BLACKSTONE  & CO.,  LTD , STAMFORD. 

Telegrams : “ Blackstones.  Stamford.”  Telephone  : 307  and  308  National. 
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FERTILISERS  and 

FEEDING  MATERIALS. 

ARTIFICIAL  FERTILISERS  — Hy.  Richardson  and  Compy.  will  be  glad  to  forward  to 
intending  purchasers  their  Catalogue  of  Artificial  Fertilisers— of  various  kinds— and 
Feeding  Materials,  with  price  lists,  etc.,  on  application. 

ConLents.—Superphosphates,  various  qualities,  and  Pure  Vitriolized  Raw  Bones;  Bones 
and  Bone  Meals,  raw  and  steamed  : Basic  Slag ; Peruvian  Guanos,  various  qualities  : Rape 
Dust  and  Rape  Meals  ; Fish  Manures  ; Sulphate  of  Ammonia  ; Nitrate  of  Soda ; Nitrate 
of  Lime;  Potash  Salts  :—Kainit,  Muriate,  Sulphate,  etc. ; Specially  prepared  manures  for 
Grass,  Corn,  Potatoes,  Turnips.  Mangolds  ; and  for  Topdressing,  all  with  guaranteed 
analyses  ; also  Manures  specially  prepared  for  Gardens,  Fruit  Trees,  Lawns,  Golf  Greens, 
Tennis  Courts,  etc. 

BASIC  SLAG.— For  Autumn  and  Winter  application,  specially  recommended  for 
Poor  Grass  Land,  Autumn  Wheat,  Seeds,  Beans,  Peas,  Turnips,  etc.  Highest  qualities 
supplied  on  favourable  terms. 

LINSEED  CAKES . — Finest  quality,  own  brand.  Guaranteed  to  be  made  entirely  from 
well-screened  seed  of  9.5  per  cent,  purity,  with  pro  rata  allowance  if  below  12  per  cent,  oil, 
29  per  cent,  albuminoids,  or  exceeding  1 per  cent.  sand.  Also  foreign  Cakes— selected 
brands — Russian,  American,  etc.  COTTON  CAKE,  own  brand  (HRCo.,  PURE),  entirely 
from  finest  new  Egyptian  seed;  also  other  approved  brands.  OTHER  FOODS.— Decor- 
ticated Cotton  Cakes  and  Meals  ; the  new  Soya  Cakes  and  Mea's  : the  Bibby  Cakes  and 
Meals  ; Waterloo  Round  and  other  Corn  Cakes,  Rape  Cake,  Rice  Meal,  Maize,  and  Locust 
Meal,  etc. 

ECONOMY  IN  t ARRIAGE.— H.  R.  & Co.  make  a specialty  of  forwarding  articles  of 
English  make,  both  Cakes  and  Fertilisers,  to  their  clients’  stations,  direct  from  the  nearest 
point  of  manufacture  ; and  goods  of  foreign  import  direct  from  the  nearest  port  of  arrival, 
thus  minimising  carriage. 

Quotations  on  ajoplication  to — 

HY.  RICHARDSON  & COMPY., 

Agricultural  Merchants  and  Manufacturers  of  Chemical  Fertilisers, 

SKEUDERGArTE:  BRIDGE:,  YORK. 


Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England 


— Seventy-first  — 


® 

PRICES  OF  ADMISSION; 

Tuesday,  June  21st  - - - 5/= 

Wednesday  and  Thursday  - 2/6 

Friday  and  Saturday  - - - l/= 

@ 

For  particulars  apply  to — 
THOMAS  McROW,  Secretary, 
16  Bedford  Square,  LONDON,  W.C, 


SALES  BY  AUCTION  FOR  THE  YEAR  1910. 


MESSRS.  DEBENHAM,  TEWSON, 
RICHARDSON  & CO. 

Beg  to  announce  that  their  SALES  for 
1910  of  ESTATES,  Investments,  Town, 
Suburban,  and  Country  Houses,  Business 
Premises,  Building  Land,  Ground  Rents, 
Advowsons,  Reversions,  Stocks,  Shares,  and 
other  Properties  will  be  held  at  the 
Auction  Mart,  Tokenhouse  Yard,  near  the 
Bank  of  England,  in  the  City  of  London, 
as  follows  :— 


Tuesdiiy,  March  22 
Tuesdny.  April  .i 
Tuesday  April  12 
Tuesday,  April  la 
'1  uesday,  April  26 
Tuesday,  May  3 
Tuesilay,  .May  in 
Tuesday,  May  24 
Tuesday  May  31 
Tuesday.  June  7 
Thursday,  June  9 
Tuesday,  June  14 
Tiiursday,  June  16 
Tuesday,  June  21 
Tiiursday,  June  23 
Tuesday,  June  28 


'rhursday  June  30 
Tuesday,  July  5 
Thursday,  July  7 . 
Tuesday,  July  12 
Tiiursday,  July  14 
Tuesday,  Juiy  19 
Tiiursday,  July  2i 
Tuesday,  July  26 
Tiiursday,  July  28 
Tiie.sday,  .\u^ust9 
Tuesday,  October  11 
Tuesday,  October  18 
Tuesday,  October  25 
Tuesday,  November  8 
Tuesday,  November  22 
Tuesday,  December  6 


By  arrangement.  Auctions  in  Town  or 
Country  can  also  be  held  on  other  days. 
Messrs.  Debenham,  Tewson,  Richardson  & 
Co.  undertake  Sales  and  Valuations  for 
Probate  and  other  purposes  of  Furniture, 
Pictures,  Farming  Stock,  Timber,  &c. 
Special  facilities  for  dealing  with  Insur- 
ance Valuations  and  Claims. 

Detailed  Lists  of  Investments,  Estates, 
Sporting  Quarters,  Residences,  Shops,  and 
Business  Premises  to  he  Let  or  Sold  by 
Private  Contract  can  be  obtained  of  Messrs. 
DEBENHAM,  TEWSON,  RICHARDSON  & 
Co.,  80,  Cheapside,  London. 

Telephone,  Nos.  603  and  504  Bank. 
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PETTER 

OIL 

ENGINES 


PATENT 


H to  50  Horse  Power. 


Simplest,  Safest, 

AND 

Most  Economical. 


Work  with  Common  Paraffin 
Oil.  No  Lamp  after  starting. 


The  New  1909  Patent  Adjustable  Proportionate 
Governor  enables  the  Petter  Oil  Engines  to  be  used 
on  any  brand  of  paraffin  or  crude  oil  obtainable 
throughout  the  world,  without  mechanical  alteration. 

PATENTED  IN  ALL  COUNTRIES. 


OVER 

2 O 

GOLD  & SILVER 
MEDALS 
AWARDED. 

© 

Write  for  New 

Illustrated  Catalogue — 


J.  B.  PETTER  & SONS,  Ltd., 


Nautilus  Works,  YEOVIL m 

73,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  LONDON,  E.C.,  and  f40,  Victoria 
Street,  BRISTOL. 


PP  2 
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BREEDERS’ 


HORSES. 

Clydesdales. 

Rosebery,  Earl  of,  K.G-.  Dalmeny 
Select  Stud  of  Clydesdale  Horses. 
Apply,  Manager,  Home  Farm.  Dal- 
meny Park,  Edinburgh. 

Hackneys,  Roadsters,  Hunters,  &c. 

Carr  D.  S.,  Clyde  Vale  Stdd,  Wemb- 
ley. Middlesex,  also  Stable  No.  2, 
North  Brutox  Mews,  Berkeley 
Square.  Breeders  and  Exporters  of 
high-class  Hackney  and  Pony  Stal- 
lions and  Mares  of  best  blood.  Also 
on  sale.  Show  Horses  and  Ponies. 
Telephone : .34,  Wembley.  Tels. : Carr, 
Wembley,  Middlesex.  Inspection 
invited. 

CoNCHAR,  John,  Wylde-Green,  Bir- 
mingham. Breeder  of  high-class 
Shires  and  Hackneys.  Several  have 
been  successful  in  the  show-ring. 
Colts  and  Fillies  by  the  leading 
stallions  of  the  day. 

Dickinson,  J.  & G.,  Cark  Mills, 
Cark-in-Cartmel.  Breeders  and 
Exporters  of  Hunters  and  Shires,  all 
ages ; thoroughly  trained  and  un- 
broken. Best  Yorkshire,  Westmor- 
land, Cumberland,  and  Lancashire 
blood.  Nearly  all  iirize-winning 
stock.  200  prizes  won  three  years, 
including  London,  Royal  North 
Lancashire,  championships  North 
Lonsdale,  Cartmel,  Ramsbottom, 
Southport,  Warrington,  and  Orms- 
kirk,  Westmorland  County.  Com- 
munications invited.  Station  : Cark- 
in-Cartmel  (Furness Railway).  Prices 
moderate. 

Evans,  Richard  P.,  J.P.,  Woodhatch 
Hackney  Stud,  Reigate.  Noted 
for  high-class  character  and  excel- 
lence of  exhibits.  Mares,  stallions, 
young  stock  for  sale  ; inspection 
invited.  For  service  cards  of 
Evanthius,  Gartonius,  and  other 
stallions  apply  Stud  Groom,  J. 
Bartlem,  or  Owner. 

Greenall,  Sir  Gilbert,  Bart., 
Walton  Hall,  Warrington. 
Large  stud  of  high-class  pedigree 
Hackneys  and  Hackney  Ponies.  Over 
two  hundred  head  to  select  from. 
Hackney  Stud  at  Terrington  (M.  and 
G.N.  Railway),  Norfolk  ; Ponies  at 
Tissington  (L.  and  N.W.  Railway), 
Derbyshire.  Apply,  Mr.  W.  Bain- 
bridge,  M'^alton  House,  Warrington. 
Knott,  Miss,  Nant-y-coed,  Llan- 
dudno Junction.  Breeder  of  high- 
class  Hackney  Ponies  ; Julius  Caisar, 
Snorer,  and  Sir  George  strains.  Har- 
ness Ponies,  Brood  Mares,  and  young 
Stock  always  on  sale. 

McAllister,  Wm.,  The  Inverness 
Hackney  Stud,  Inverness.  Breeder 
and  Exhibitor  of  high-class  Hack- 
neys. Winners  principal  shows 
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HORSES — continved. 

Hackneys,  Roadsters,  Hunters,  &c. 
England  and  Scotland.  Young  Stock 
for  sale  by  leading  Sires. 

Moore,  Henry,  Burn  Butts,  Crans- 
wick,  Hull.  Pedigree  Stud  of 
Hackneys,  including  many  prize 
winners.  Yearlings,  two,  and  three- 
year-olds,  and  others  can  be  seen  on 
application  to  Henry  Moore. 
Robinson,  Ernest  W.,  Brookleigh 
Stud,  Liscombe,  Leighton  Buz- 
zard. Riverstown,  Family  3,  G.S.B. 
Vol.  17,  p.  701  : Hunter  Stud  Book. 
No.  34.  Red  Sahib,  Family  9,  G.S.B, 
Vol.  19,  ]).  779  : Hunter  Stud  Book, 
No.  75.  Irish-bred  one,  two,  three, 
and  four-year-olds.  Brood  Mares, 
Made  and  Unmade  Hunters  for  sale. 
For  particulars  apply  to  Stud  Groom, 
as  above. 

Rycroft,  W.  W.,  Drake  Hill  Stud, 
Bingley,  Yorks.  Breeder  of  pedi- 
gree Hackneys  and  Ponies.  Stallions 
suitable  for  export  and  matching  gel- 
dings a speciality.  Ajjply  to  Manager. 
Stacey  H.  Gleeson,  Carr  Farm, 
Thorner,  near  Leeds.  Breeder  of 
high-class  Pedigree  Hackneys  by  the 
most  fashionable  sires.  Station : 
Thorner  (N.E.  Railway).  Inspection 
invited.  Three-quarters  mile  from 
station. 

Polo,  Riding  and  Harness  Ponies. 
Langley  Shetland  Pony  Stud, 
NEAR  Newbury,  Berks.  Pedigree 
Ponies  of  all  ages,  suitable  for  home 
and  export.  Can  be  seen  by  apiioint- 
ment.  Write,  Mrs.  Hubard.  Tele- 
grams : Hampstead  Norris. 

Miller,  W.S.,Forest  Lodge,  Brecon, 
S.  Wales.  Extensive  breeder  and 
exporter  of  best  class  of  M^elsh  Moun- 
tain Ponies,  Cobs,  and  Entires. 

Shires. 

George,  Isaac,  J.P.,  Manor  House, 
Llanvihangel,  Gobion,  Aber- 
gavenny. Shire  bred  Stallions, 
Mares,  Fillies,  Hereford  Bulls,  and 
Cows  ; all  entered  in  Stud  and  Herd 
Book : several  prize  winners  from 
best  strains.  Penpergwm  Station. 

J ACKSON,  J.  C.  Breeder  of  Shires  ( Stud 
established  1898).  Stallions  and  Colts 
for  sale  and  hire,  (also  Fillies  for  sale) 
by  Knottingley  Regent,  Blythwood 
King  Maker,  Tatton  Friar,  Childwick 
Champion,  Hendre  Baronet,  Exton 
Conqueror,  etc.  Apply,  Faulkner, 
Smallages,  Skyehouse,  Snaith,  R.S.O., 
Yorks.  Station ; Askern. 

Jackson,  R.  Newton,  Blackbrooke, 
PoNTRiLAS,  Hereford.  Stud 
Horses : Lockinge  Lord  of  Misrule 
and  Lockinge  Bonny  Lad,  both  by 
Lockinge  Forester,  full  brother  to 
Lockinge  Forest  King ; Colts  and 
Fillies  for  sale. 
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Shires. 

Jones,  Richard,  Tkwstllewelyn, 
Gaethmyl,  Montgomeryshire. 
Shire  Stallions,  Mares  and  Fillies  de- 
scended from  London  and  Royal  win- 
ners for  sale  ; moderate  prices  ; every 
facility  to  foreig’n  buyers.  Telegrams: 
Trwstllewelyn,  Garthinyl.  Montgom- 
ery Station,  one  mile. 

Maeden  Park  Shire  Horse  Stud. 
The  property  of  Sir  Walpole  Green- 
well,  Bart.  Station  ; Woldingham 
(within  17  miles  of  London,  on  the 
London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast 
Railway).  This  extensive  Stud  of 
pure-bred  animals  by  the  most  noted 
sires  can  be  viewed  at  any  time  by 
appointment.  Stud  Horses  : Marden 
Major  26440,  Marden  Jameson  25409, 
and  Marden  Conqueror  23485.  A 
grand  selection  of  Entire  Colts  and 
Fillies,  also  a few  Geldings,  always 
on  offer.  This  Stud  has  won  numerous 
prizes  at  principal  shows  in  England. 
For  further  particulars,  apply  L.  C. 
Wrigley,  Estate  OflBce,  Marden  Park, 
Surrey. 

Muntz,  Frederick  Ernest,  Umbee- 
SLADE,  Hockley  Heath,  Warwick- 
shire. Shire  Horse  Stud  Stallions, 
Mares,  Fillies  ; prize  winners.  Par- 
ticulars from  Mr.  John  T.  B.  Hartley, 
Estate  Office,  TJmberslade,  Hockley 
Heath,  Warwickshire. 

Nottingham  Corporation,  Stoke 
Farm.  Shire  Stallions,  Mares,  Fillies, 
and  Geldings  of  most  fashionable 
breeding,  including'  many  prize 
winners,  always  on  sale.  Stud  horse, 
“ Countryman  III.”  (25095).  Inspec- 
tion invited.  Visitors  met  by  appoint- 
ment. Apply  Arthur  Avis,  Stoke 
Bardolph,  Nottingham. 

Suffolks. 

Smith,  A.  Carlyle,  Ashmooe  Stud 
Farm,  Campsea  Ashe,  Wickham 
Market,  Suffolk.  Suffolk  Punches. 
Stallions,  Mares,  and  Fillies  always 
on  sale.  Export  trade  a speciality. 
Station : Wickham  Market,  G.E.R., 
half-mile. 

SuDBOUENB  Suffolks,  the  property 
of  Kenneth  M.  Clark,  Esq.  The 
largest  Stud  in  England,  containing 
over  150  pedigree  animals;  upwards  of 
400  prizes  and  honours  { 14  champions, 
6 for  Stallions  and  8 for  Mares,  includ- 
ing champions  for  Stallions  and  Mares 
County  Show  1909)  won  since  1898. 
Several  promising  young  Stallions  and 
Mares  for  sale.  Apply,  Agent,  Estate 
Office,  SudbourneHall,Orford,  Suffolk. 

Various. 

Blaisdon  Stud.  Colin  MacIvee, 
Owner.  Stallions  for  hire  or  service. 
Young  stock  for  sale.  J.  S.  Bate, 
Agent,  Blaisdon,  Glos. 
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Various. 

Caltheop,  E.  R.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Gold- 
ings, Loughton,  Essex.  Anglo- 
• Arab  Stallions  and  Mares  ST)ecially 
bred  for  the  improvement  of  Mexican 
and  South  American  native  breeds  of 
ponies.  Sires,  the  well-known  Arab 
Stallions,  Rohan  and  Marzouk,  see 
General  Stud  Book,  Vol.  XX. 


CATTLE. 

Aberdeen  Angus. 

Balliol  College  Heed,  founded  in 
1880.  The  herd  from  which  so  many 
champions  have  been  sent.  Great 
attention  given  to  purity  of  blood 
and  milking-  properties.  For  cata- 
logue apply  to  Clement  Stephenson, 
Sandyford  Villa,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Bridges,  J.  H.  This  old-established 
herd,  comprising  cattle  of  the  Erica, 
Pride  of  Aberdeen,  Jilt,  and  other 
good  families,  can  be  seen  at  the 
Home  Farm,  Langshott,  Horley, 
Surrey  (midway  between  London 
and  Brighton,  on  the  main  line.) 
Apply  to  Mr.  Albert  Pulling,  Lang- 
shott, Horley. 

Cran,  George,  Morlich,  Aberdeen- 
shire. Breeder  of  many  noted 
Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle.  Winner  of 
Champion  Prizes  at  National  and 
County  Shows.  A draft  sale  of 
choice  breeding  will  be  held  at  Mor- 
lich in  September,  1910. 

Doonholm  Heed  of  Aberdeen 
Angus  Cattle,  the  property  of 
James  Kennedy,  of  Doonholm,  Ayr, 
consists  of  carefully  bred  high-class 
animals  of  the  most  fashionable 
families.  Representatives  of  this 
herd,  all  bred  at  Doonholm,  won  9 
firsts,  2 championships,  and  1 reserve 
championship  at  the  Royal  and 
Highland  Shows  of  1908. 

Hursley  Park  Herd  of  Aberdeen 
Angus  Cattle,  the  property  of  Sir 
George  Cooper,  Bart.,  comprising 
Erica  Pride,  Miss  Burgess,  Lady  Ida, 
Matilda,  Jemima  of  Morlich  families. 
Prizes  won  during  1907-8-9  : 40  firsts, 
23  seconds,  5 silver  medals,  2 challenge 
cups,  7 reserve  champions.  Bulls, 
Cows,  and  Heifers  for  sale. — Apply 
to  James  E.  Thorold,  Estate  Office, 
Hursley  Park,  Winchester. 

McIntyre,  John,  Theakston,  Bedale, 
Yorkshire.  Aberdeen  Angus  Herd. 
Established  1883.  150  head  Registered 
Cattle.  Fashionable  families.  30 
grand,  thick-fleshed  yearling  Bulls 
for  sale,  also  Cows  and  Heifers  in  calf 
to  Ballindalloch  Erica  sires.  N atural 
treatment.  Good  milkers  and  breeders. 
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Aberdeen  Angus. 

Rockliffe  Park  Herd  of  Aberdeen 
Angus  Cattle.  Ericas  and  Prides, 
Miss  Burgess,  Blackbirds  of  Corskie.- 
Stock  Bull:  Eliphaz  23103.  R.  C. 
Swan,  Rockliffe  Park,  Darlington. 

Rosebery,  The  Earl  of.  Dalmeny 
herd  of  select  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle, 
of  such  leading  families  as  Trojan- 
Erica,  Lady  Ida  or  Blackbird,  Prides, 
Queen  Mother,  and  Miss  Burgess,  &c. 
Stock  Bull : “ Ebbero,”  sire  of  three 
Scottish  National  and  Smithfield 
Champions.  Apjdy  Manager,  Home 
Farm,  Dalmeny  Park,  Edinburgh. 

Rosehadgh,  Ross-shire.  Famous 
herds  of  Aberdeen  Angus  and  Short- 
horn Cattle ; select  studs  of  Clydesdale 
Horses  and  Shetland  Ponies.  All  of 
first-class  breeding.  Particulars  from 
Gilbert  R.  McGarva,  Rosehaugh, 
Avoch,  Ross-shire. 

Stenhouse  Herd  op  Aberdeen 
Angus  Cattle.  Bulls,  Cows,  Heifers 
for  Sale  of  the  Trojan-Erica,  Prides- 
of-Mulben,  and  Jilt  families.  Stock 
Bull : The  Royal  Breed  Champion 
and  H.  and  A.  Society  1st  prize  Bull 
of  19U6-1908,  Everlasting  of  Ballin- 
dalloch  24435.  Inspection  invited. 
Apply,  D.  M.  MacRae,  of  Stenhouse, 
Thornhill,  Dumfriesshire. 

Ayrshires. 

Fergusson-Buchanan,  Lieut.-Col., 
Auchentorlie,  Bowling,  Scot- 
land. Ayrshire  Cattle,  Winner  of 
prizes  at  all  the  principal  shows  in 
Scotland,  also  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Milk-Yield  Test.  Bulls  and 
Heifers  for  sale.  Inspection  invited. 

Wallace,  James,  Auchenbainzie, 
Thornhill,  N.B.  Breeder  of  Pedi- 
gree prize-winning  Ayrshire  Cattle. 
This  herd  of  old  standing  is  bred  for 
dairy  purposes  ; beauty  and  style  with 
good  milking  properties.  Heifers 
and  Bulls  for  sale. 

Devons. 

Chick,  John  H.,  Wtnford  Eagle. 
Dorchester,  Dorset.  100  Devons 
kept  as  milking  herd,  by  Milk  Selle^ 
first  prize  milk  test  class  at  Bath  and 
West  of  England  Show,  held  at  Exeter, 
1909,  and  at  Dorchester,  1908 ; also  first 
prizes  at  Dorchester  and  Yeovil  Agri- 
cultural Shows,  1909. 

SuRRiDGE,  John,  Manor  Farm, 
Brompton  Ralph,  Wiveliscombe, 
Somerset.  BreederofPedigreeDevon 
Cattle.  Winner  of  numerous  prizes, 
including  champions.  Yearling  heifer, 
Ruby’s  Beauty231 18, sold  for  71  guineas. 
Animals  for  sale ; inspection  invited. 
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Herefords. 

Evans,  J.  D.  D.,  Ffrwdgrech, 
Brecon.  Pedigree  Hereford  Cattle, 
prize-winning  herd,  of  fashionable 
strains.  Established  1880.  Stock 
Bull : Linacre  26257,  by  Pearl  King 
24192.  All  Cattle  eligible  for  export. 

Hall,  R.  W.,  Uphampton,  Shobdon, 
Herefordshire.  Hereford  Cattle. 
Old  Ashton  Herd.  Bulls  and  Heifers 
for  sale.  Sire,  Tenor  25016,  combining 
Tudge,  Court  House,  and  Hampton 
Court  blood.  Station : Kingsland. 
Telegrams : Hall,  Shobdon. 

Jackson,  R.  Newton,  Blackbrooke, 
PoNTRiLAS,  Herefordshire.  Pure- 
bred Hereford  Cattle,  with  pedigrees 
dating  back  to  the  very  early  volumes 
of  Herd  Book.  Bulls  and  Heifers 
for  sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Shire 
Horses  and  Shropshire  Sheep. 

Phipps,  Richard,  Bromyard,  Wor- 
cester. Hereford  Pedigree  Cattle. 
Successful  exhibition  Heifers  R.A.S. 
1904,  and  Bath  and  West  1905  ; Smith- 
field  Fat  Stock  and  Birmingham 
Shows,  1907  and  1908.  Also  Oxford 
Down  Sheep  commencing  Vol.  1. 
Inspection  invited  by  appointment. 

Jerseys. 

Cadogan,  Right  Hon.  Earl,  K.G. 
Jersey  Cattle.  Pedigree  stock.  This 
herd  has  won  a very  large  number 
of  prizes  and  Blythwood  Bowls.  For 
particulars  apply  M.  Mortimer,  Estate 
Office,  Culford,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Fuller,  J.  M.  F.,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Jaggards, 
CORSHAM.  Pedigree  Jerseys  from 
best  prize-winning  strains.  Heifers 
and  Bulls  often  for  sale.  Milk  records 
kept.  Particulars  from  H.  G.  White, 
Jaggards  Farm,  Corsham,  Wilts. 

Goddington  Jerseys.  (Bulls  from 
certificated  dams),  Cows  and  Heifers 
for  sale.  Best  Island  Milking  Strains. 
Milk  Records  strictly  kept.  Numer- 
ous exhibition  and  butter  test  prizes. 
Apply,  A.  Miller  Hallett,  Goddington, 
Chelsfield,  Kent. 

Grant,  W.  Maling,  Sendhurst 
Grange,  Send,  Surrey,  Clandon 
Station.  Pedigree  J erseys  bred  from 
Island  and  Bn^ish  strains  for  hardi- 
ness, utility,  and  appearance. 

SwAiNE,  Geo.  R.,  Hillfield  Farm, 
Dartmouth,  South  Devon. 
Breeder  of  Pedigree  Jerseys.  Milk 
records  strictly  kept. 

Kerries  and  Dexters. 

Barrow  Court  Herd  of  Dexter 
Cattle.  At  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Show,  1909,  this  herd  took  Five  Prizes 
in  four  classes,  including  Two  Firsts. 
About  80  head  to  select  from.  Apply, 
Agent,  Barrow  Court  Estate,  Flax 
Bourton,  near  Bristol. 
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Kerries  and  Dexters. 

Geeenall,  Lady,  Walton  Hall, 
Warrington.  Pedigree  herd  of 
Kerry  Cattle.  Winner  of  numerous 
prizes,  including  first  Milk  Yield 
Royal,  1905,  1900,  1907,  1908,  first 
Butter  Test  Dairy  Show,  1905. 
Winner  of  Bertodano  Challenge  Cup, 
1904, 1906  ; Royal  Counties  Challenge 
Shield,  1905,  1907,  1909.  Bulls,  Cows, 
Heifers  on  sale.  Apply,  Mr.  W. 
Bainbridge,  Walton  House,  Warring- 
ton. 

Palmer,  R.  E.  Pedigree  Kerries, 
Jerseys,  and  Kerry-Dexters,  Bulls 
and  Heifers,  all  ages.  Address,  The 
Foreman,  Oaklands  Park,  Newdigate, 
Surrey.  Stations:  Holmwood,  Horley, 
or  Faygate,  L.B.  and  S.C.  Telegrams  : 
Newdigate. 

Rattray,  David  M.,  Gortnaskehy, 
Ballybunion,  Co.  Kerry.  Pedigree 
prize-winning  herd  of  Kerries  and 
Dexters.  202  prizes  and  honours  won 
by  Cattle  from  this  herd  past  four 
years.  Bulls,  Cows,  and  Heifers  for 
sale. 

Waite,  T.,  Highlands,  Redhill, 
Surrey.  Breeder  of  Kerry  cattle. 
Prizes  won  at  all  the  principal 
shows.  Cows,  Heifers,  and  young 
Bulls  generally  for  sale. 

Lincolnshire  Red  Shorthorns. 

Robinson  & Son,  Andbrby,  Alford, 
Linos.  Lincoln  Red  Shorthorn  Bulls 
for  sale,  descended  from  the  best  herds. 
Beef  and  Milking  qualities  combined. 
Inspection  invited.  Station  ; Mumby 
Road,  Gr.N.  Railway. 

Stapleford  Park  Herd,  Lincoln 
Red  Shorthorns.  A few  in-Calf 
Heifers  from  good  milkers  for  Sale. 
Apply  C.  S.  Harvey,  Wymondham, 
Oakham. 

Polled  Angus. 

Hoyles,  G-eorge,  Skidby  Manor, 
Hull.  Polled  Angus  Cattle,  Queen 
Mother,  Erica,  and  Prides.  Bulls  and 
Heifers  for  sale.  Inspection  invited. 
Several  prize  winners. 

Red  Polled. 

Cranworth,  Right  Hon.  Lord,  offers 
grand  dual-purpose  Red  Polls,  milk 
average  1908,  8,000  lbs.  During  last 
five  years  156  distinctions  won  (in- 
cluding six  champions  and  seven 
champion  reserves,  in  open  classes). 
Apply  C.  F.  Stebbing,  Letton,  Thet- 
ford,  England. 

Newton,  Charles,  Feakes,  Saham, 
Watton,  Norfolk.  Pedigree  Red 
Polls.  Selected  for  quality  milk  and 
beef  production  derived  from  cham- 
pion blood.  Bulls  from  cows  yielding 
yearly  8,000  to  10,000  lbs.  (4  per  cent, 
butter-fat)  on  sale.  Telegrams  : 
Watton. 
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Red  Polled. 

SUDBOURNE  Red-Polled  Herd,  the 
property  of  Kenneth  M.  Clark,  Esq. 
Pedigree  herd  of  60  Cows,  including 
many  London  Dairy  winners,  also  1st 
prize,  Milking  Trials,Royal  Show,1909. 
Stock  Bull  Sudbourne  Spicy  9751,  his 
dam,  a London  Dairy  winner,  gave,  in 
1903,  10,129J  lbs.  of  milk.  Herd  kept 
essentially  for  milk.  Stock  always  for 
sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Apply, 
Agent,  Estate  Office,  Sudbourne  Hall, 
Orford,  Suffolk. 

Shorthorns. 

Adeane,  C.,  Babraham  Hall, 
Cambridge.  Pedigree  Shorthorns, 
heavy  milkers,  prolific  breeders. 
Winners  at  London  Dairy  Show, 
1898,  1902-4-5-6-7-8-9.  Exhibitor  and 
Breeder  of  Champion  Cow,  1907,  and 
Reserve  Champion  Cow,  1908,  at  Royal 
Show.  For  catalogue  or  further 
particulars,  apply,  F.  N.  Webb, 
Babraham,  Cambridge,  England. 

Barrow,  B.  Langdale,  Sydnope 
Hall,  near  Matlock.  Pure-bred 
Shorthorns,  prize  - winners  tracing 
through  Herd  Book,  Vol.  1.  Young 
Bulls  often  for  sale.  Inspection  by 
appointment  any  afternoon.  Nearest 
Station,  Darley  Dale  (Midland  Rail- 
way). 

Bell,  Charles,  Norley  Hall, 
Norley,  Cheshire.  Shorthorn  Bulls 
for  Sale  from  Kirklevington,  Red 
Rose,  Barrington,  and  Cruiokshank 
tribes.  Telegrams  : “ Norley.”  Rail- 
way stations : Acton  Bridge  and 
Delamere. 

Calthorpe,  The  Lord,  Elvetham 
Park.  Shorthorn  herd.  Chief  Stock 
Bulls : Lavender  Royal  86380  and 
Elvetham  Lavender  King  102152. 
Apply  A.  D.  Bruce,  Estate  Office, 
Elvetham  Park,  Winchfleld,  Hants. 

Cavendish,  Lord  Richard,  Holker 
Hall,  Cart-in-Cartmel,  Lanca- 
shire. Pedigree  Shorthorns,  de- 
scended from  the  old  celebrated 
Holker  Bates  Herd  and  other  strains. 
Young  Bulls  for  sale.  Apply,  Edward 
Drewry,  Estate  Office,  Holker,  Cark- 
in-Cartmel. 

Falconer,  J.  A.  K.,  Long  Sutton 
House, WiNCHFiELD, Hants.  Short-, 
horn  Cattle  of  best  Cruickshank 
families.  Stock  Bulls : Wanderer’s 
Chief  80210,  Lavender  Royal  86380, 
Bapton  Secretary  90769,  Lavender 
King  99347.  Catalogues  on  applica- 
tion. 

Gatty,  a.  a.,  Bannister  Hall,  near 
Preston.  Pedigree  Shorthorns : 
Cruikshank,  Booth,  Bates,  and  Scotch 
blood.  Stock  Bulls  : “Prince  Fortune” 
103383,  bred  by  Mr.  Duthie,  and  “Dia- 
mond Casket  ” 101995,  bred  by  Mr. 
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John  Marr.  Young'  Bulls  and  Heifers 
al'ways  for  sale.  Stations : Bamber 
Bridge,  two  miles;  Preston,  four  miles. 

Grant,  G.  R.,  Auchnaceee,  Fern, 
Brechin.  N.B.  Select  Shorthorns, 
Cruikshank  Butterfly  s,  and  other  well- 
known  families.  Present  stock  Bull: 
Strowan  Butterfly  21:th.  Telegrams  : 
“Fern.” 

Hall,  A.  0.,  Great  Rollright 
Manor.  Pedigree  Shorthorns,  com- 
bining milk  with  flesh.  Daily  record 
kept.  Stock  Bulls : Bianca  Lad 
98071)  and  Earl  of  Fawsley  37th  98707. 
Young  Bulls  and  Heifers  for  sale. 
Apply  to  J.  C.  Fryer,  Manor  Farm, 
Great  Rollright,  Chipiiing  Norton. 

Hobbs,  James  T.,  Maisey  Hampton, 
Fairford.  Glos.  Herd  of  180  pure- 
bred Shorthorns.  Bulls  and  Heifers 
always  on  sale.  Bates  and  Scotch 
breeding.  Many  prizes  won  in  1909, 
including  Royal  Show,  Gloucester. 
Bulls  in  service  ; Buscot  Mainsail  by 
Wanderers  Prince  (78105),  Newton 
Celt  (103170).  and  Lord  Thistle  (99474) 
by  Lavender  Royal  80380,  dam,  Lady 
Dorothy  39th.  Inspection  invited. 
Visitors  met  by  appointment. 

Hobbs,  R.  W.  Lt  Sons,  Kelmscott, 
Lechlade.  Herd  of  600  Dairy 
Shorthorns.  Numerous  prizes  have 
been  obtained  in  milking  competi- 
tions, also  two  first  jjrizes  for  the  best 
herd  of  Dairy  Cows  given  by  the  Bath 
and  West  of  England  Society  and  the 
Oxfordshire  Agricultural  Society  in 
1900.  Prizes  won  in  1909  include 
first  and  champion  Dairy  Shorthorn 
Cow  or  Heifer  at  R.A.  S.  Show,  Glou- 
cester, also  first  and  third  at  London 
Dairy  Show.  Only  Bulls  from  good 
milking  strains  and  whose  dams  have 
recorded  milk  yields  are  in  service. 
A selection  of  about  30  young  Bulls 
are  generally  on  sale  at  home,  also 
Cows  and  Heifers. 

Lewis,  Herbert  C.,  Hean  Castle, 
Saundersfoot,  Pembrokeshire. 
Pedigree  Shorthorns  of  best  Bates 
and  Cruikshank  strains.  Stock  Bulls : 
Proud  Champion- 100096.  roan,  bred 
at  Collynie.  and  Royal  Luxury,  red, 
bred  at  Uppermill,  by  Prince  of 
Ceremonies  92903,  dam,Bride’s  Beauty. 

Lydney  Park  Herd  of  Pedigree 
Shorthorns  (all  dark  Reds).  Young 
Bulls  and  Heifers  from  good  milking 
strains.  J.  Lauder,  Estate  Office, 
Lydney,  Glos. 

Mackay,  H.  M.  S.,  Burgie  Lodge 
Farm.  Forres,  N.B.  Select  herd  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle,  winners  of  prizes  at 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society’s 
and  other  shows.  Station  : Kinloss 
(Highland  Railway). 
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Marden  Park  Shorthorn  Herd. 
The  property  of  Sir  Walpole  Green- 
well,  Bart.  Station : Woldingham 
(within  17  miles  of  London,  on  the 
London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast 
Railway).  This  splendid  Herd  of 
Shorthorns,  with  great  adaptability 
for  producing  flesh,  can  be  viewed 
any  time  by  appointment.  The  Stock 
Bulls  are  Ascott  Constellation  85184,. 
who  has  proved  himself  one  of  the 
most  successful  Sires  of  the  day,  and 
Pride  of  Sittyton  100005.  The  Herd 
has  been  very  successful  in  the  show- 
yard.  For  further  particulars,  apply 
L.  C.  Wrigley,  Estate  Office,  Marden 
Park,  Surrey. 

Mosley,  Sir  Oswald,  Bart.,  Rolles- 
TON  Hall.  Burton  - on  - Trent. 
High-class  Shorthorns  at  the  Home 
Farm,  Rolleston  Hall.  A few  Bulls 
and  Heifers  on  sale.  Apply  to  A.  E. 
Beck,  Estate  Office,  Rolleston  Hall, 
Burton-on-Trent. 

Potter,  Edmund,  Lowpields,  Kirk- 
BY  Lonsdale.  Pedigree  Shorthorns, 
leading  tribes,  combining  beef  and 
milk.  Apply,  Thomas  Easton,  The 
Old  Hall,  Casterton,  Kirkby  Lons- 
dale. Station  : Barbon. 

Raynar,  j.  P.,  Tancred,  Whixley. 
York.  Small  but  select  Herd  of 
pedigree  Shorthorns.  Best  strains, 
combining  milk  with  flesh  and  quality . 
Chief  Stock  Bull : President  Pierre- 
pont92846  (red)  bred  by  Earl  Manvers. 

Riddell,  John,  Timberley,  Castle 
Bromwich.  Breeder  of  high-class 
Shorthorns,  Bates  and  Scotch.  Rich 
roan  and  red  Bulls  and  Heifers  on 
sale.  Stock  Bulls  : Defender  883C3, 
Shenley  Squire  100623,  and  Christian 
Duke  of  Barrington  98386. 

Rosebery,  Earl  op.  Dalmeny  herd 
of  select  Shorthorns,  comprising 
Augustas,  Clippers,  Broadhooks, 
Lovelys,  Rosemarys,  Bates,  Water- 
loos,  Ac.  Api)ly  Manager,  Home 
Farm,  Dalmeny  Park,  Edinburgh. 

Salvin,  Henry.  Burn  Hall,  Durham. 
Second  Prize  Group,  Newcastle  Royal. 
Marr’s  Royal  Bounty  89907  in  use. 
Bulls  and  Heifers  by  Royal  Edward 
821.53,  on  sale.  William  Fleming, 
Tudhoe,  Durham,  Agent. 

Sanders,  J.  W.,  Gilmorton,  Lutter- 
worth. Dairy  Shorthorns,  com- 
bining milk  with  flesh.  Milk  records 
kept  for  twenty  years.  Winners  of 
many  ])rizes,  including  Shorthorn 
Society’s  prizes  and  London  Dairy 
Show,  1908.  Young  Bulls  for  sale. 
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SwiNBUEKE,  Sir  John,  Bart.,  Cap- 
heaton,Newcastle-on-Tynb.  Herd 
of  Bates  Shorthorn  Cattle.  Bulls 
and  Heifers,  choicest  strains.  For 
particulars  apply  Mr.  James  Hepple, 
Capheaton,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Sykes,  Major,  Longford  Hall, 
Newport,  Salop.  Shorthorn  Cattle 
and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Young-  Bulls, 
long  pedigree,  g’ood  milking  strain. 
Also  Shearling  Rams,  sired  by  a 
Royal  winner. 

Taylor,  George,  Cranford,  Middle- 
sex. Ilates  Shorthorns,  deep  milkers. 
First  prize-winners  milking  competi- 
tions, London  Dairy  Show,  1905,  6,  7, 
8,9.  Bull  Calves  for  sale.  Stock  Bulls: 
Waterloo  King,  Sir  Millicent,  Sal- 
mon’s Freemason,  Stadborough  Cran, 
and  Tamini.  Apply,  Edward  Plaister, 
Park  Farm.  Cranford,  Middlesex. 

Wodehouse,  Charles,  Woolmers, 
Hertford.  Long  Pedigree  Milking 
Shorthorns.  Two  gold  medals  and 

■ first,  Milking  Trials,  London  Dairy 
Show ; first,  R.A.S.E.,  1904.  Stock 
Bulls : Autumn  Prince  94084.  Haw- 
ford  Prince  Christian  95444. 

South  Devons. 

Rowe.  F.  W.,  Trevego,  Lostwithiel. 
Cornwall.  Breeder  of  pure-bred 
South  Devon  Cattle  of  best  and 
purest  strains  of  blood.  Bulls,  Cows, 
and  Heifers  for  Inspection  and  Sale. 

Sussex. 

Bannister,  T.,  Limehdrst,  Hay- 
wards Heath,  Sussex,  has  always 
for  sale  Pedigree  Sussex  Cattle 
descended  from  the  oldest  and  best 
strains  of  blood,  noted  for  early 
maturity,  the  production  of  the  best 
beef  and  working  oxen,  and  ability 
to  thrive  in  all  weathers  on  the 
roughest  fare. 

Lord,  J.  Winser,  Northiam,  Sussex. 
Pure  Sussex  herd  ; established  1844. 
Young  Bulls  for  sale.  Steyning, 
Ruby,  Golddust  11th,  Gondolier, 
Geoffrey,  Gladsome  Prince,  and  Prince 
Confidence  2nd  strains  blood  used. 
Purchasers  invited. 

Various. 

Brown,  Thomas,  & Son,  Marham 
Hall,  Downham  Market.  Herd 
established  54  years,  P3  strain  pre- 
dominates. Many  prizes  won,  includ- 
ing 9 firsts,  4 seconds,  and  2 thirds 
at  the  four  principal  Shows  in  1909, 
also  reserves  for  both  male  and 
female  championships  with  yearlings 
R.A.S.E.  1909.  Milking  qualities  a 
speciality.  Animals  always  on  sale. 
Telegrams  : Brown,  Hall,  Marham. 
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Various. 

Cooper,  Sir  George,  HursleyPark, 
W inchester.  All  fashionable  strains; 
Prides,  Ericas,  Miss  Burgess.  Stock 
Bulls : Evolsurus,  sire  of  many 
winners ; Black  for  Ever  of  Ballin- 
dalloch.  For  catalogue,  apply  Estate 
Office,  Hursley,  Winchester. 

Cory,  Sir  Clifford  J.,  Bart.,  M.P., 
Llantarnam  Abbey,  Monmouth- 
shire. One  of  the  largest  herds  in 
the  Country.  Championship  winners 
at  the  Royal  and  other  principal 
shows.  Particulars  of  animals  for  sale 
on  application. 

Davis,  Col.,  Salt  Hill,  Slough,  has 
usually  for  sale  Cows  and  Heifers 
from  prize-winning  Pedigree  Island 
Stock.  Several  prizes  taken  this  year. 
For  particulars  apply  M.  Renouf. 

Debenham,  F.  G.,  Cheshunt  Park, 
Herts.  Two  miles  from  Cheshunt 
Station,  G.E.R.  Pedigree  Bulls  and 
Heifers  for  sale  from  choicest 
strains.  Milk  records  kept.  Several 
prizes  taken  for  d^iry  cows. 

Hall,  Humphrey  F.,  Leasbrook, 
near  Monmouth.  Cows  and  Heifers 
often  for  sale.  Registered. 

Hughes,  George  Pringle,  Middle- 
ton  H.all,  Wooler,  has  select  herd 
carefully  registered  from  entry  in 
Vol.  III.,  and  leading  Bulls  at  the 
Royal  and  County  Shows  are  the  pro- 
genitors. Yearlings  are  now  for  sale. 

Six-Mile-Bottom  Flock.  The  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  A.  C.  Hall.  Prize- 
winners at  the  Royal  and  other 
Shows.  Selections  always  for  sale. 
Apply  to  W.  Bog'g'is,  Carlton  Grang-e, 
Newmarket.  Telegrams  : Brinkley  ; 
Station : Six-Mile-Bottom. 

Stewart,  D.  A.,  Ensay,  Portree, 
Breeder  of  Pedigree  Highland  Bulls. 
Cows,  and  Heifers.  Sold  at  Highland 
Cattle  Society’s  sales  at  Oban,  Febru- 
ary and  October,  also  privately. 

Stratton,  Richard,  The  Duffryn, 
Newport,  Mon.  Old-established 
herd  combining  milk  with  flesh. 
Bulls  and  Heifers  for  sale.  Good 
colours. 

Thomas,  D.  A.,  M.P.,  Llanwbrn,  New- 
port, Mon.  Prize-winning  herd 
from  Stocktonbury,  Hampton  Court, 
Court  House,  and  other  leading 
strains.  Young  Bulls  and  Heifers  by 
Robin  Hood  21721,  and  Pole  Star  24872 
for  sale.  All  eligible  for  the  A.H.R. 
Also  pedigree  Shropshire  Sheep. 
Inspection  invited.  One  hour  from 
Hereford,  two  and  a half  from 
London. 

Tredegar,  Viscount.  Bulls  and 
Heifers  for  sale.  Bates  and  Scotch 
strains.  Stock  Bull  : Pretender 
103343.  Apply  to  J.  H.  Hillier,  Home 
Farm,  Tredegar  Park,  Newport,  Mon. 
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Various. 

Ward,  R.  Beuce,  Westwood,  Droit- 
wicH,  Worcestershire,  has  Bulls, 
Cows,  and  Heifers  for  sale.  Medals, 
prizes,  and  certificates  g-ained  in  milk- 
ing trials  and  butter  tests.  Daily 
I milk  records.  Marshall  MacMahon 
now  in  service. 

Westeopp,  C.  H.,  Melford  Place, 
Long  Melford.  Bulls,  Heifers, 
and  Calves  for  sale,  bred  for  milk ; 
g.  dam  of  stock  bull  gave  1,830  galls, 
in  48  weeks. 

SHEEP. 

Dorset  Horn. 

Hambeo,  E.  a.,  Milton  Abbey, 
Blandfoed,  Dorset.  Registered 
Flock  Dorset  Horns,  prize  winners 
Royal,  Royal  Counties,  Bath  and 
West,  Somerset,  and  other  shows, 
and  a Yearling  Ewe  and  Ram  of 
this  flock  took  First  Prize  and  Grand 
Champion  at  World’s  Fair,  St.  Louis. 
Telegrams  : Yates,  Estate  Office, 
Milton  Abbas. 

Hampshire  Downs. 

Dibben,  John  Herbert.  Bishop- 
stone,  Salisbury.  Wiltshire. 
Registered  Hampshire  Downs. 
Annual  Sale  of  Rams  and  Ram 
Lambs  early  in  August.  Flock 
consists  of  850  Ewes. 

Falconer,  J.  A.  K.,  Long  Sutton 
House, Winchfield,Hants.  Breeder 
of  pure  Hampshire  Down  Sheep. 
Registered  in  Flock  Book,  Vols.  II.  to 
XXI.  Sires  from  this  Flock  success- 
fully used  by  leading  breeders. 

Goldsmith,  James,  Blendworth, 
Hoendean,  Hants.  Registered 
Hampshire  flock  of  890  Ewes  and 
285  Ewe  Tegs,  bred  for  52  years  on 
the  same  farm  without  dispersal  sale. 
Annual  Ram  Lamb  sale  last  Thursday 
in  July  at  Alresford  Fair  for  the  past 
27  years. 

The  Exors.  of  the  late  Sir  George 
Judd,  Cocum,  Barton  Stacey,  Hants. 
Pure  bred  Hampshire  Downs.  This 
noted  prize-winning  flock  excels  in 
great  size  and  hardiness  of  constitu- 
tion, combined  with  grand  quality  of 
mutton  and  wool.  Selections  for 
export  at  all  times. 

Kent  or  Romney  Marsh. 

File,  John,  Stone  Farm,  Saltwood, 
Hythb,  Kent.  Breeder  of  Kent  or 
Romney  Marsh  Sheep.  Flock  No.  7. 
Established  1836.  Full  pedigrees  kept. 
Railway  station  : Sandling  Junction, 
S.E.R. 

Finn,  Arthur,  Westbeoke,  Lydd, 
Kent.  Flock  established  1770.  In- 
spection invited  of  2,000  registered 
Ewes  and  Rams,  grazed  only  on 
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Kent  or  Romney  Marsh. 

Romney  Marsh.  Highest  references 
to  purchasers  in  South  America,  New 
Zealand,  and  at  home.  Selections 
always  for  sale. 

Leicesters. 

Barker,  Thomas,  Dawnay  Lodge, 
Sheeburn,  Yorks.  Breeder  of  pure 
Leicester  Sheep.  Rams,  Ewes,  and 
Gimmer  Shearlings  always  for  sale. 
Flock  Book  No.  62.  Inspection  in- 
vited. 

Brown,  W.  A.,  Driffield,  East 
Yorks,  Secretary  Leicester  Sheep 
Breeders’  Association.  Leicesters 
were  awarded  Championship  for 
Long-wools  at  Smithfield  Show,1907 ; 
and  reserved  for  Prince  of  Wales 
Cup. 

Lincoln  Long-wools. 

Anderson,  John,  Baeton-on-Hum- 
BER.  The  old  Barton  Flock  of  pure- 
bred Lincoln  Long-wool  Sheep.  Flock 
Book  106.  They  are  noted  for  strong 
constitutions  and  fine,  lustrous  wool. 
Inspection  invited.  Telegrams  as 
above. 

Beocklebank,  Joseph,  Carlton-le- 
Mooeland,  Newark.  Pure-bred 
Lincoln  Long-wool  Sheep,  Flock  10. 
Large  numbers  are  sold  for  export 
every  year.  Given  satisfaction  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  Inspection 
invited.  Telegrams : Bassingham. 
Station  ; Navenby. 

Hoyles,  George,  Skidby  Manor, 
NEAR  Hull.  Pure  Lincoln  Long- wool 
Sheep.  True  type,  sound  constitu- 
tions, lustrous  long  wool,  give  satis- 
faction at  home  and  abroad.  Rams 
and  Ewes  exported  to  Buenos  Ayres, 
Mexico,  and  Russia. 

Jackson,  T.  A.,  The  Grange,  Brid- 
lington. Pure  Lincoln  Long-wools, 
No.  288,  from  the  best  strains.  Select 
flock.  Sires  used  this  season  from 
the  noted  Laughton,  Leconfield,  and 
Silk  Willoughby  flocks.  Also  pure 
Shorthorns. 

Oxford  Downs. 

Hobbs,  James  T.,  Maisby  Hampton, 
Fairfoed,  Glos.  Flock  of  1,000 
registered  Oxford  Down  Sheep. 
Prizes  won  1909  include  2 firsts, 
champion,  and  President’s  medal. 
Highland  Show  ; 2 firsts  2 champions. 
Royal  Show,  Gloucester;  2 firsts  2 
champions,  Oxfordshire  show;  4 firsts 
Bath  and  West  Counties  Show  ; 3 firsts 
Royal  Counties  Show  ; also  2 firsts  and 
breed  cup  Smithfield,  and  2 firsts 
Birmingham  Fat  Stock  Shows,  1908. 
Sixty  Rams  sold  annually  at  Ciren- 
cester first  Tuesday  in  August.  Ewes, 
Rams,  and  Ram  Lambs  on  sale  pri- 
vately. Inspection  invited. 
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Oxford  Downs. 

Hobbs,  R.  W.,  & Sons,  Kelmscott, 
Lechlade.  Larg’est  flock  in  Oxford 
Down  Flock  Book.  Numerous  prizes 
at  principal  shows.  Rams  or  Ram 
Lambs  always  on  sale.  Drafts  of 
Rams  sold  annually,  Oxford,  Ciren- 
cester, Edinburgh,  Kelso,  Northamp- 
ton, and  other  fairs. 

Houghton,  J.  Henet,  The  Geove, 
Asfoedbt,  Melton  Mowbeat. 
High-class  Oxford  Down  Flock  of 
upwards  of  1,000  Pedigree  Registered 
Oxford  Downs.  Several  Rams  and 
Ewes  for  sale  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber. Prices  reasonable ; satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

Laege,  J.  H.,  Ceudwell,  Malmes- 
BUEY.  Breeder  Registered  Oxford 
Downs.  Ram  and  Ewe  Lambs  on 
sale.  Breeder  Shorthorn  Cattle. 
Annual  sale  by  auction  in  November. 
Twenty  pure-bred  Yearling  Bulls 
from  heavy  milkers. 

Oswald,  Thomas,  Byees  Gaeth, 
Dueham.  Breeder  of  pedigree  Oxford 
Downs  of  best  and  purest  strains. 
First  and  Special  Prizes  won  at 
Northumberland  and  Durham  County 
Shows.  Rams  and  Ram  Lambs  sold 
annually  at  Kelso,  also  on  sale 
privately.  Inspection  invited. 

The  Royal  Peize  Fabm  Flock. 
Pure  Oxford  Down  Sheep,  Shearling 
Rams,  Ram  Lambs,  Ewes,  and  Ewe 
Lambs  for  sale.  Special  arrangements 
with  foreign  buyers.  Many  prizes  at 
R.A.S.E.  and  other  Shows  during 
past  40  years,  including  2 firsts,  2 
seconds,  and  4 other  prizes.  World’s 
Fair,  Chicago ; and  17 firsts,  lOseconds, 
and  4 champions  at  Royal,  Bath  and 
West,  and  Royal  Counties,  &c.,  the 
last  three  years.  Apply,  George 
Adams  and  Son,  Wadley,  Faringdon, 
Berks. 

Shropshires. 

Beown,  W.  H.,  Godfeey’s  Faem, 
Sutton  Mallet,  Beidgwatee, 
SOMEESET,  has  generally  for  sale 
full-pedigree,  non- registered  Shrop- 
shire Down  Rams,  Ram  Lambs,  and 
Ewes,  of  good  size  and  quality,  at 
moderate  prices.  Flock  established 
40  years,  and  no  sires  used  except 
from  best  registered  flocks.  Excellent 
crossing  Sheep  for  fat  or  store  Lambs. 
No  Sheep  exhibited,  but  all  kept  in 
hardy  condition  and  shown  bare,  and 
Rams  are  guaranteed  for  service. 

Cavendish,  Loed  Richaed,  Holkee 
Hall,  Caek-in-Caetmel,  Lanca- 
SHIEE.  ' Pure  Shropshire  Sheep,  best 
blood.  Rams,  Ewes,  and  Lambs  for 
sale.  Apply,  Edward  Drewry,  Estate 
OflBce,  Holker,  Cark-in-Cartmel. 


SHEEP — continued. 

Shropshires. 

COEBET,  SiE  Waltee,  Baet.  Noted 
Flock  of  Pedigree  Shropshire  Sheep, 
celebrated  for  true  type,  character, 
and  excellent  wool  and  skins. 
Winners  of  prizes  Royal,  Bath  and 
West,  Shropshire,  and  West  Midland, 
&c.  Also  Champions  Indiana  State 
Fair,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Illinois, 
Chicago,  &c.,  U.S.A.  Apply  to 
Reginald  Astley,  Acton  Reynold, 
Shrewsbury. 

Southdowns. 

Babeaham  Southdowns.  Flock  No. 
68.  Owner,  Mr.  Adeane.  This  old- 
established  pedigree  flock  has  won 
numerous  prizes.  At  the  Royal  Show 
alone,  since  1900,  3 champions  (1900, 
1908,  1909),  4 reserve  champions,  14 
firsts,  10  seconds,  13  thirds.  Only 
Sheep  bred  by  Mr.  Adeane  exhibited. 
For  catalogue  or  further  particulars, 
apply,  F.  N.  Webb,  Babraham,  Cam- 
bridge, England. 

Cadogan,  Right  Hon.  Eael,  K.G. 
Southdown  Sheep.  Pedigree  stock. 
This  flock  has  won  very  many  prizes 
and  silver  medals.  For  particulars 
apply  M.  Mortimer,  Estate  Office, 
Culford,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Heasman,  Alfeed,  Court  Wick, 
Littlehampton.  Southdown  Flock, 
established  about  1830,  has  been 
publicly  exhibited  oyer  60  years, 
and  awarded  many  prizes  at  all  the 
leading  Agricultural  Shows,  and  is 
registered  Number  30  in  the  South- 
down  Flock  Book. 

Maeden  Park  Southdowns.  The 
property  of  Sir  Walpole  Greenwell, 
Bart.  Station  : Woldingham  (within 
17  miles  of  London,  on  the  London, 
Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway). 
Registered  Flock  Book  No.  77.  A 
number  of  pure-bred  Rams  and  Ewe 
Tegs  by  pedigree  sires  of  the  best 
blood  always  for  sale.  Numerous 
prizes  taken  in  the  show-yard.  For 
further  particulars,  apply  L.  C. 
Wrigley,  Estate  Office,  Marden  Park, 
Surrey. 

PIGS. 

Berkshires. 

Beheens,  Captain,  SwintonGeange, 
Malton,  Yoekshiee.  Pure-bred 
Berkshire  Boars  and  Gilts  usually  for 
sale,  bred  from  prize  winners,  and 
most  noted  blood.  Apply,  Bailiff, 
Home  Farm. 

Calthoepe,  The  Loed,  Elvetham 
Park.  Berkshire  herd.  Young 
Boars  and  Gilts  for  sale.  Apply  A. 
D.  Bruce,  Estate  Office,  Elvetham 
Park,  Winchfield,  Hants. 
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PIGS — oontumed. 

Berkshires. 

Cory,  Sir  Clifford  J.,  Bart.,  M.P., 
Llantarnam  Abbey,  Monmouth- 
shire. Pedigree  Berkshires.  Parti- 
culars of  Gilts,  &c.,  for  sale  on  appli- 
cation. 

Fair.  Jambs  S.,  The  Birks,  Lytham, 
Lancashire.  Pedigree  Berkshires. 
Young  Boars  and  Gilts  for  sale  at 
reasonable  jirices. 

Higham.  D.  E.  Choice  Herd  of  pure- 
bred Berkshire  Pigs,  descended  from 
fashionable  strains,  of  good  size,  sound 
quality,  and  hardy  constitutions. 
Young  stock  always  for  sale  at  rea- 
sonable prices.  Apply  to  Mr.  Jas. 
McMonies,  Coombelands,  Addlestone, 
Surrey.  Station : Addlestone.  Tele- 
graphic address : Addlestone,  Surrey. 
Lay,  James,  Motcombe  Farm,  East- 
bourne. Pedigree  Berkshire  Pigs 
bred  from  Duchess  of  Devonshire, 
Messrs.  Jefferson,  Peacock,  Smith, 
Brown,  and  Reading  Corporation 
Herds.  Boars  and  Sows  always  on  sale. 
Ransome,  C.  W.,  Brandbston, 
Suffolk.  Well-bred  Herd  Pedigree 
Berkshires.  First  prize  young  Boars 
Suffolk  Show,  1907.  Good  useful 
Pigs,  T.s.  stone,  live  weight,  either  sex. 
Scott,  Walter  M.,  Esq.,  Nether 
Swell  Manor,  Stow-on-the- 
WOLD. —Berkshire  Pigs  of  the  best 
strains.  Boars,  Sows,  and  Gilts  for 
Sale  at  moderate  prices.  Apply, 
Bromley,  Estate  Office,  Nether  Swell 
Manor,  Stow-on-the-Wold,  Glos. 
Smith,  C.  Collins,  Kingstone  Com- 
mon, Wantage,  Berks.  Breeder  of 
Pedigree  Berkshire  Pigs  of  choicest 
quality.  Grand  selection  of  young 
Boars  and  Sows  for  sale.  Numerous 
prizes  won  at  the  leading  shows. 
Purchasers  met  by  appointment. 

Large  Blacks. 

Bannister,  T.,  Limehurst,  Hay- 
wards Heath,  Sussex,  For  sale. 
Large  Black  Pigs  of  the  best  strains 
of  blood,  noted  for  their  docility  and 
for  the  production  of  a large  propor- 
tion of  lean  meat. 

Brent  Champion  Herd  Pedigree 
Large  Black  Pigs.  Winners  of 
numerous  first  and  champion  prizes, 
R.A.S.E.,  Bath  and  West,  Royal 
Counties,  Smithfield,  &c.  Superb 
heads,  very  typical,  with  great 
substance  and  leng'th.  Inspection 
cordially  invited.  Kingwell,  Great 
Aish,  Brent,  Devon. 

CORNWOOD  Herd.  High-class  Large 
Black  Pedigree  Pigs.  Typically  bred 
with  flesh-forming  and  quality  com- 
bined. Breeder  and  exhibitor  of 
Royal,  Cup,  Bath  and  West,  and 
County  Shows  winners.  John  H. 
Glover,  Cornwood,  Devon. 


PIGS — contumueA. 

Large  Blacks. 

Hasketon  Premier  Herd  of  Large 
Black  Pigs.— Over  132  first,  second, 
and  third  prizes  won,  in  addition  to 
4 champion  and  only  silver  cup 
won  outright ; also  137  cards  ; un- 
doubtedly the  best  herd  to  buy 
from  ; no  fancy  prices  asked  ; Boars 
and  Gilts  always  on  sale  from 
own  bred  stock.— Apply,  C.  F.  Mar- 
riner,  J.P.,  Hasketon,  Woodbridge, 
Suffolk. 

SuDBOURNE  Large  Black  Pigs,  the 
property  of  Kenneth  M.  Clark,  Esq. 
Many  prizes  won  at  Royal  and  other 
shows.  Boars  and  Gilts  always  for 
sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Testimonials 
have  been  received  for  pigs  sent  to 
Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales,  Germany, 
Russia,  Italy,  France,  Spain, 
Australia,  and  South  Africa.  Apply, 
Agent,  Estate  Office,  Sudbourne  Hall, 
Orford,  Suffolk. 

Wreford,  William  Bradford, 
WiTHERiDGB,  DEVON.  Large  Black 
Pedigrea  Pigs,  descended  from  prize 
winners.  Boars  and  Gilts  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices.  Stations : Tiverton, 
East  Anstey,  or  Lapford.  Telegraphic 
Address  : Wreford,  Witheridge. 

Lincoln  Curly-Coated. 

Gainsborough  Herd  op  Pedigree 
Curly-coatbd  Pigs,  unequalled  for 
producing  weight  and  quality.  Young 
Boars  and  Sows  by  Gainsborough’s 
Masterpiece,  winner  Lincoln  Royal. 
Also  in-piggers.  Prices  moderate. 
H.  F.  Stennett,  Gainsborough. 

Graby  Herd  op  Lincolnshire 
Curly-coated  Pigs,  related  to 
Royal,  Peterborough,  and  Lincoln- 
shire Show  winners.  Boars  and  Gilts 
for  sale  at  moderate  prices  ; also 
Shire  Horses.  Apply,  Fred  Cassvvell, 
Junr.,  Manor  House,  Graby,  Falking- 
ham,  Lincolnshire. 

Tamworths. 

Bowater,  Norman  V.,  Bodshead 
Farm,  Challock,  Ashford,  Kent. 
Herd  of  Registered  Pedigree  Tam- 
worth  Pigs.  In-pig  Sows,  young 
Boars  and  Gilts  of  the  best  quality 
for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

De  Hamel,  Egbert,  Middleton 
Hall,  Tamworth.  Pedigree  Red 
Tamworth  Pigs,  Boars,  Gilts,  and 
In-pig  Sows,  bred  from  prize  winners 
at  Royal  and  County  Shows.  Prices 
moderate.  Full  particulars  on  appli- 
cation. 

Ibbotson,  Robt.,  The  Hawthorns, 
Knowle,  Warwickshire.  Breeder 
and  exporter  of  Tamworth  Pigs.  This 
herd  has  won  more  than  half  the  prize 
money  offered  for  Tamworths  at  all 
the  principal  shows  in  Great  Britain 
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PIGS — continued. 

Tamworths. 

for  four  years  in  succession,  viz.,  1905, 
1906, 1907,  and  1908^  Boars  and  Gilts  for 
sale  from  three  to  twelve  months  old. 

Mosley,  Sie  Oswald,  Rolleston 
Hall,  Bdhton-on-Trent.  Pedigrree 
prize-winning'  strains  kept  and  bred 
in  a healthy  natural  state  in  the  open. 
Young  Boars  and  Gilts  for  sale.  Apply, 
A.  E.  Beck,  Estate  Office,  Rolleston 
Hall,  Burton-on-Trent. 

OsMASTON  Manor  Herd  of  Tam- 
worth  (Pedigree  Red)  Pigs. 
Young  Boars  and  Gilts  from  this 
herd  for  sale ; out  of  prize  winners. 
Apply,  Estate  Office,  Osmaston 
Manor,  Derby. 

Yorkshires. 

Aqtiilla  Dewhirst,  Ryeceopt,  Dud- 
ley Hill,  Bradford.  Ryecroft 
Herd  Pedigree  Pigs.  Won  in  1908  28 
firsts,  11  seconds,  15  thirds,  champion 
plate  three  times,  with  home-bred 
Pigs,  not  bought.  Boars  and  Gilts 
for  sale  at  farmers’  prices,  not  fancy 
prices.  260  to  select  from. 

Ayre,  Richard,  Bushey  Lodge 
Farm,  Watford,  Herts,  (16  miles 
from  London).  Large  White  York- 
shire and  Berkshire  Pedigree  Pigs 
of  the  choicest  breeding.  Prices 
moderate.  Inspection  welcomed. 
Correspondenceinvited.  Over  hundred 
to  choose  from. 

Bottespoed  Heed  op  Large  White 
Pigs.  Awarded  first  prize  for  Young 
Boars,  ten  out  of  the  last  twelve 
Royal  Shows.  Boars  and  Yelts  for 
sale.  D.  R.  Daybell,  Bottesford, 
Nottingham. 

Geeenall,  Sir  Gilbert,  Bart., 
Walton  Hall,  Warrington. 
Pure-bred  Pedigree  Large  and  Middle 
White  Yorkshires.  Its  list  of  prizes 
won  include  all  the  principal  shows. 
A choice  selection  of  young  Boars 
and  Sows  on  sale.  Apply  to  Mr.  W. 
Bainbridge,  Walton  House,  Warring- 
ton. 

Hollingwoetj,  John  Frost,  Wes- 
ton-on-Trent,  Derby.  Breeder  of 
Large  White  Pigs.  Boars  and  Gilts 
on  sale.  Large  winners  trace  back  to 
this  herd.  Station : Weston-on-Trent, 
Midland  Railway. 

Hosking,  Edwin,  Rosevidney, 
Ludgvan,  Cornwall.  Breeder  of 
Pedigree  Large  White  Pigs,  good 
type,  with  size  and  quality,  from 
Prize  Sows  and  Boars  bred  from 
Royal  winners.  For  sale  at  moderate 
prices. 

Nottingham  Corporation,  Stoke 
Farm.  Yorkshire  Large  white  Pigs, 
established  1878  ; 600  for  selection  ; 
100  Breeding  Sows  kept.  Boars  and 
Gilts  at  moderate  prices.  Official 


PIGS — continued. 

Yorkshires. 

Tattoer  marks  all  pig's  in  this  herd. 
Foreign  buyers  please  note.  Inspec- 
tion invited.  Apply  Arthur  Avis, 
Stoke  Bardolph,  Nottingham. 

Owteam,  Herbert  H^  Nbwland. 
Herd  Pedigree  Large  White  York- 
shires have  won  many  first  prizes, 
champion  cup,  and  silver  medal. 
Boars,  Gilts,  and  In-pig  Sows  always 
on  sale.  Apply,  Bailiff,  N ewland  Hall, 
Bay  Horse  Station,  near  Lancaster. 

Paget,  Leopold  C.,  Haebwood, 
Leeds.  Pedigree  Middle  White  Pigs. 
Prizes  won  Royal  Shows,  Newcastle 
and  Gloucester,  1908  and  1909  : cham- 
pionship and  3 firsts.  Boars  and  Gilts 
of  highest  quality  and  breeding  tor 
sale. 

Palethoepe,  Charles  Henry,  Ley 
Hill,  Northfield,  Worcs.  Breeder 
of  Middle  White  Pigs.  Boars  and 
Gilts  always  for  sale.  Inspection 
invited. 

Potts,  Walter, ThoenleePiggeries, 
GrottoNjNeae  Oldham.  For  sale. 
Boars  and  Gilts  bred  from  Pedigree 
Large  White  Yorkshire.  All  eligible 
for  Herd-book.  Greenall,  Ellesmere, 
Rothwell,  and  Wherrys  blood. 

Rosebery,  Earl  op,  K.G.  Dalmeny 
Herd  of  Large  White  Pigs.  Apply, 
Manager,  Home  Farm,  Dalmeny  Park, 
Edinburgh. 

Ryecroft  Heed  Pedigree  Pigs. 
200  to  select  from,  all  bred  on  farm, 
all  eligble  for  Herd  Book,  at  farmers* 
prices.  Ask  tor  particulars  before 
ordering  elsewhere.  Over  80  prizes 
won  in  1909  with  pig's  of  our  own 
breeding.  Aquilla  Dewhirst,  Rye- 
croft, Dudley  Hill,  Bradford. 

Smith,  Phipps  J.,  Salford  Priors, 
Evesham.  Large  White  Pigs.  Boars 
and  Gilts  eligible  for  Herd  Book  ; 
also  registered  Oxford  Down  Sheep, 
descended  from  Prize-winners.  At 
moderate  prices. 

White,  Alfred  W.,  Hillegom, 
Spalding.  Breeder  of  Pedigree 
Large  White  Pigs.  Winner  of  many 
champion  prizes  at  R.A.S.E.  and 
principal  shows.  Young  stock  always 
for  sale. 

POULTRY. 

Bantams. 

Entwisle,  J.  F.,  The  Firs,  Calder 
Grove,  near  Wakefield.  Judge 
at  all  principal  shows.  Breeder,  Ex- 
hibitor, and  Exporter  to  all  parts  of 
the  world ; has  always  highest  quality 
Bantams  in  all  popular  varieties  for 
sale;  eggs  in  season.  This  firm  has 
annually  won  cups  at  all  leading 
shows  since  1866.  Average  wins  over 
800  prizes  per  year. 
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POULTRY — continued. 

Buflf  Cochins. 

Peocter,  George  Henderson,  Flass 
House,  Durham.  Winner  of  10,000 
cups  and  prizes  at  all  the  leading- 
shows  for  the  last  40  years,  including 
champion  cuj).  Royal;  trophy,  Crystal 
Palace  and  Birmingham,  1908  ; trophy 
challenge  shield  and  special  Best 
Breeding  Pen,  Crystal  Palace,  1909. 

Dorkings. 

Major,  Arthur  C.,  Ditton,  Langley, 
Bucks.  Breeder  and  Exhibitor  of 
Dark,  Silver-Grey,  and  Cuckoo  Dork- 
ings 30  years.  Winner  30Z.  Poultry 
Club  Trophy,  also  four  30Z.  Champion 
Cups  at  Crystal  Palace,  Birming- 
ham, Dairy,  Liverpool,  and  over  1,000 
other  cups,  trophies,  and  prizes. 
N.B. — Birds  supplied  to  His  Majesty 
King  Edward  VI J.,  and  exported  to  all 
I)arts  of  the  world.  Prices  moderate. 
Eggs  Is.  each. 

Procter,  George  Henderson,  Flass 
House,  Durham.  Breeder  of  Dark 
Dorkings.  Winner  chamjjion  cup, 
Crj'stal  Palace,  1st  Royal,  and 
hundreds  of  other  prizes. 

Ducks. 

Cook,  William  H.  Breeder  of  highest 
class  Poultry  ; all  popular  varieties  ; 
and  Ducks  at  moderate  prices,  for 
farms,  estates,  or  the  garden  ; also 
for  Exhibition  purposes.  Exporter 
to  all  parts  of  the  world.  TheModel 
Poultry  Farm,  St.  Paul’s  Cray,  Kent. 
Station  : St.  Mary  Cray.  Nat.  Tel. 
39  Cray. 

Irish  Game  Cocks. 

Old  Irish  Pit  Game  Fowl.  Black, 
brown,  blue,  reds  and  greys.  All  steel 
tested  regularly  each  year  with  suc- 
cess. Shipped  all  over  the  world. 
David  Ker,  Ballynahinch,  co.  Down, 
Ireland. 

Leghorns. 

Hirst,  Joe,  Briar  Bank,  Cleck- 
HEATON.  Champion  Brown  Leg- 
horns. Winners  of  cups  and  prizes 
at  leading  shows.  Birds  for  sale  and 
exportation.  Eggs  in  season,  21s.  per 
sitting.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  to 
all  customers. 

Orpingtons. 

Hunt,  W.  Holmes,  Brooks  House 
Poultry  Farm, Hellingly,Sussex, 
England.  Breeder  of  Black,  White, 
and  Buff  Orpingtons.  Buff  Orping- 
ton Ducks,  eggs  and  day-old  chickens. 
Birds  exported.  Illustrated  catalogue 
free  on  application. 

Procter,  George  Henderson,  Flass 
House,  Durham.  Breeder  of  Buff 
Orpingtons.  Winner  of  many  cups 
and  prizes.  Birds  from  this  yard 
excel  in  colour  and  shape. 


POULTRY — continued. 

Various. 

Clarkson,  W.,  Painslack,  Wetwang, 
York,  has  Buff,  Black,  White  Orping- 
tons ; White,  Silver,  Gold,  Columbian 
Wyandottes ; Indian  Game,  Barred 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Leg- 
horns, Houdans.  All  prize  strains. 
Orders  booked  ; 6.s.  per  sitting ; un- 
fertiles  replaced.  F.  Powell,  manager. 

CoRRiE,  Harold,  Quobleigh,  Fair 
Oak,  Hants.  Breeder  and  Exhibitor 
of  Black,  Buff,  and  White  Orpingtons, 
and  Cayuga  Ducks.  Birds  for  sale ; 
eggs  in  season.  Winner  many  prizes 
at  leading  shows.  Station  : Eastleigh. 

Wheatley,  J.  Y.,  Appleton,  Roe- 
buck, Bolton  Percy,  Breeder  and 
successful  Exhibitor  of  Modern  Ayles- 
bury Ducks,  Black,  White  ; Pencilled 
Wyandottes  ; also  Indian  Game  ; 
Dark  Dorkings,  Toulouse,  and  Embden 
Geese,  has  birds  for  sale  ; reasonable 
prices  ; eggs  in  season. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Bradwell  & Sons,  John  H.,  Auc- 
tioneers, Estate  Agents,  Land 
Surveyors,  and  Tenant  Right 
Valuers,  Thurland  Street  Not- 
tingham, Southwell,  and  Mans- 
field. Weekly  cattle  markets  at 
Nottingham  and  Mansfield.  Fort- 
nightly Horse  Sales  at  the  Midland 
Counties  Horse  Repository,  Notting- 
ham. Commissions  executed.  Tele- 
graphic address : Agricola,  Notting- 
ham. 

Hall,  A.  C.,  Great  Rollright 
Manor.  Registered  Flock  of  the 
best  prize-winning  strain  s.  Selection  s 
always  for  sale.  Apply  J.  C.  Fryer, 
Manor  Farm,  Great  Rollright,  Chip- 
ping Norton. 

Ham  brook,  Edwin,  Newington, 
Folkestone.  Kindly  Upland  Regis- 
tered Flock.  Unforced.  Noted  for 
its  hardiness  and  wool.  Founded 
1834.  Exporters’  enquiries  invited. 

Keeble,  John  R.,  Brantham  Hall, 
Manningtree,  Essex.  Twelve  Ram 
Lambs  from  this  Flock  averaged  over 
24?.  at  public  auction  in  1909.  During 
same  year  one  gold,  five  silver  medals, 
and  two  cups  were  amongst  the 
awards  gained. 

Lincolnshire  Stock  Adctionbbrs 
AND  Agents.  Dickinson,  Riggall 
and  Davy,  Agricultural  Auctioneers, 
V aluers,  and  Land  Agents.  Speciality, 
Lincoln  Red  Short-horns,  and  Long- 
Wool  Sheep,  markets,  and  sales. 
Offices  : Louth,  Grimsby,  and  Brigg. 
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MISCELLANEOUS— 

Low,  Gavin,  50,  Prussia  Street, 
Dublin.  Live  Stock  Salesman, 
Eeceiver  under  the  Courts,  &c.  Pedi- 
gree and  Commercial  Stock  bought 
on  commission.  Store  Cattle  Sales 
every  third  Thursday  (numbers  run 
from  800  to  2,000  head). 

Nisbet,  William,  Lordship  Hinx- 
TON,  Great  Chesterpord,  Essex. 
Breeder  and  exhibitor  of  Pedigree 
Shorthorn  and  Ayrshire  Cattle.  All 
deep  milkers.  Shire  Horses,  Eegis- 
tered  Suffolk  Sheep,  large  White 
Pigs,  and  Pedigree  Collie  Dogs. 
Generally  some  good  ones  for  sale. 
Station  : Whittlesford  (G.E.E.). 

Nocton  Eise  Flock,  Charles  E. 
Howard.  Winner  of  many  prizes, 
including  five  firsts  out  of  possible 
six  at  Eoyal  Show  last  three  years 
for  Ewes.  Enquiries  invited.  Tele- 
grams : Potterhan worth.  Station  : 
Nocton,  G.E.E. 

Tucker,  William  H.  A.,  Trezare, 
Eowey.  Station : Par  or  Fowey. 
Telegraph  : Fowey.  Breeder  of  Shire 
Horses  and  South  Devon  Cattle. 


MISCELLANEOUS— 

Young  Bulls  and  Cows  and  Heifers 
for  sale.  The  best  blood  and  good 
quality  from  big  milkers.  Bred  and 
exported  six  bulls  and  two  heifers 
to  South  Africa  this  year. 

Waters  and  Eawlence  (Edward 
Waters,  James  E.  Eawlence,  and 
John  Mountford),  Auctioneers 
AND  Valuers,  Salisbury.  Office  of 
Hampshire  Down  Sheep  Breeders’ 
Association.  Secretary  and  Treasurer ; 
James  E.  Eawlence.  As.-iistant  Secre- 
tary : John  Mountford. 

Wallet,  William,  Live  Stock 
Agent,  Castle-Douglas,  N.B.,  sup- 
plies on  moderate  commission  all 
classes  of  Scotch  Cattle  and  Sheep. 
Large  consignments  of  i)ure-bred 
Galloway  Cattle  sent  to  England  last 
year  for  establishing  herds,  and  also 
for  crossing  with  white  bulls. 

WooDGATE,  W.,  Fairfield  Fram- 
LiNGHAM,  Suffolk.  Breeder  of 
Pedigree  Suffolk  Horses,  Eed  Poll 
Cattle,  and  registered  Flock  of  Suf- 
folk Ewes. 


SEVENTH  EDITION 

(THXRXY-NINrrH:  thousand) 

of 

Elements  of  Agriculture 

A text-boom: 

PRBPAEED  UNDER  THE  AUTHORITY  OF  THE 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  W.  FREAM,  LL.D. 


Of  all  Booksellers. 

486  PAGES,  WITH  256  ILLUSTEATIONS. 

Price  THREE  SHILLINGS  AND  SIXPENCE,  bound  in  cloth. 

LONDON:  JOHN  MURRAY,  50a  ALBEMARLE  STREET,  W. 
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BRICKENDON  STUD 

. . OF  . . 

Shire  Stallions 

THE  PROPERTY  OF  E.  E.  PEARSON,  Esq. 


Cambrian  Squire 

(21246)  Foaled  1902. 

Sire  - - MERE  BOY  (17480). 

Dam  - - CAMBRIAN  GOLD  (38406). 

Normoor  Jameson 

(23556)  Foaled  1904. 

Sire  - - DUNSMORE  JAMESON  (17972). 

Dam  - - NASEBY  BLACKBIRD  (36717) 

by  CATTHORPE  IRVING  (14555). 

Coleshill  Forester 

(24149)  Foaled  1905. 

Sire  - - LOCKINGE  FOREST  KING  (18867). 

Dam  - - PANSY  by  HERALD  (11601). 


Stallions,  Mares  and  INSPECTION 
Fillies  for  Sale  . . . ^ INVITED. 

For  Fees  and  Further  Particulars  : 

Apply  to  ESTATE  OFFICE, 

' BRiCKENDONBURY, 

HERTFORD 
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The  FAN  COURT  JRRSRY  RRRO, 

The  Property  of  Sir  B.  0.  Stern,  Fan  Court,  Cbertsey,  Surrey. 


The  herd  consists  of  full  pedigree  Jerseys.  It  comprises  animals  of  the  finest  strains 
which  have  won  numerous  prizes  at  the  various  shows.  Bulls,  Heifers,  and  Cows  for 
Sale.  Apply  to  Sir  E.  D.  STERN,  Fan  Court,  Chertsey,  Surrey. 


FAN  COURT  SRIRF  STUU,  ^ 

The  Property  of  Sir  Edward  Stern,  Fan  Court,  Chertsey,  Surrey. 


ir" 


DANESFIELD  STONEWALL  23214.  Black.  Foaled  1904. 

First  and  Champion  Royai  Counties  Show.  First  and  Champion  East  Berks.  First  and  Champion 
■Oxford  County.  First  and  Champion  and  SO  Guineas  Cup  Bath  and  West  of  Engiand. 

Five  First  and  2 Second  Prizes  1909. 

Sire,  Hendre  Hydrometer  18082.  1 STUD  FEES,  £7  7s. 

Dam,  31723  Desford  Stewardess.  I Groom’s  Fee,  Ss. 

Apply  to  the  BAILIFF,  HERSHAM  FARM,  LONQCROSS,  CHERTSEY.  SURREY. 
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PEDIGREE  HAMPSHIRE  DOWNS, 

The  Honourable  Mrs.  PLEYDELL-BOUVERIE’S 

COLE:  SHI1L.L 


Three  of  the  Lambs  from  the  COLESHILL  FLOCK,  which  obtained  the  highest 
average  at  Weyhill  Fair. 


ANNUAL 

SALES. 

ABINGDON. 

WEYHILL. 

ILSLEY. 

OXFORD. 

BRISTOL  FAIR. 


PRIZE  LIST  for  1909. 

Oxfordshire  Show  at 
Woodstock. 

Third  for  Shearling  Ram. 
Third  for  Pen  of  Ram  Lambs. 
Third  for  Pen  of  Ewe  Lambs. 
Second  for  Ewe  Tegs. 

Bath  & West  Show  at 
Exeter. 

Reserve  for  Shearling  Ram. 
Reserve  for  Pen  of  Ewe  Lambs. 
Wiitshire  Show  at 
Marlborough. 

Commended  for  Pen  of  Ram 
Lambs. 

Reserve  for  Single  Ram  Lamb. 
Highly  Commended  for  Pen 
of  Ewe  Lambs. 

Royal  Counties  Show 
at  Reading. 

CommendedforShearlingRam. 
Very  Highly  Commended  for 
Single  Bam  Lamb. 

Reserve  for  Pen  of  Ram  Lambs. 
Second  for  Pen  of  Ewe  Lambs. 
Royal  Show  at  Gloucester. 
Third  for  Shearling  Ram. 
Reserve  and  H.G.  for  Pen  of 
Shearling  Rams. 

Fifth  for  Single  Ram  Lamb. 
Highly  Commended  for  Pen  of 
Ram  Lambs. 

Second  for  Pen  of  Ewe  Lambs. 


THE  . . . 

COLESHILL  FLOCK 

is  once  more  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  having  had 
a most  successful  year, 
both  in  the  Show  Rings 
and  Sale  Yards.  Proof  of 
the  high  esteem  in  which 
the 

COLESHILL  FLOCK 

is  held  was  given  by  its 
obtaining  the  highest  aver- 
age and  highest  price  for 
single  Ram  Lamb  at  the 
Weyhill  Fair  this  year. 
Compactness  of  form,  great 
size,  and  early  maturity 
are  the  characteristics  of 
the  Flock. 


INSPECTION  INVITED.  SELECTIONS  ALWAYS  FOR  SALE. 


Appiy-C.  H.  SHAW,  THE  ESTATE  OFFICE,  COLESHILL, 
HIGHWORTH,  WILTS. 
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Llanwern  Herefords 

The  Property  of  D.  A.  THOMAS,  Esq.,  M.P. 
LLANWERN,  Newport,  Monmouthshire.  0 0 


IVINGTON  BESS. 


RATLER. 

Firit  in  Class  of  23  at  Tredegar  Show,  1909. 


First  at  B.A.S.E..  1908  1909,  and  immerous  other  prizes. 


SUSANNAH.  First  at  B.A.S.E.,  1909. 


This  very  select  herd  of  Pedigree  Herefords  consists  largely  of  the  best 
Stocktonbury,  Hampton  Court,  Court  House,  and  Saltmarshe  Castle 
strains. 

The  bulls  now  in  service  include  “ Perfection  ” 22450,  by  King  John,  and 
“ Pandorus  ” 23658,  bred  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Arkwright,  of  Hampton  Court. 

Inspection  by  Foreign  and  Colonial  buyers  invited.  The  Herd — which  is 
extensive — can  be  seen  by  appointment  with — 

ALBERT  LEWIS,  Llanwern,  Newport,  Mon. 

1 hr.  from  Hereford,  2i  hrs.  from  London.  Afso  Flock  of  Pedigree  Shropshire  Sheep. 
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Sudbourne  Hall,  Orford,  Suffolk. 


The  Property  of  KENNETH  M.  CLARK,  Esq. 


CHAMPION  SUFFOLK  STALLION  SUDBOURNE  ARABI  3287.  I 

Champion  at  the  Royal  Shoto  at  Lincoln,  1907 ; also  Champion,  Suffolk  County  Show  at  ■ I 

Bury  St.  Edmunds,  1909.  I 

SUFFOLK  HORSES. — The  Largest  Stud  in  England,  Champion  and  Gre^t  I 
Prize-winners.  1 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. — Daily  milk  record  kept  of  50  cows,  including  I 

many  London  Dairy  winners.  1st  and  3rd  Inspection,  2nd  Milking  Trials,  I 

Heifer  Class,  1909.  1st  and  3rd  Inspection,  2nd  Milking  Trials,  Cow  I 

Class,  1909.  Herd  kept  essentially  for  milk.  1 

SUFFOLK  SHEEP. — Registered  Flocks  of  640  Breeding  Ewes.  1 

SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP. — Registered  Flock  of  200  Breeding  Ewes.  | 

LARGE  BLACK  PIGS.  — Noted  Prize- winning  Herd;  very  hardy  and  prolific.  I T 

LARGE  WHITE  YORKSHIRE  PIGS  . — Including  winners  : two  firsts,  Suffolk  I \ 

County  Show,  1909.  ■; 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS.— Bred  from  Prize-winners.  I i 

SILVER  and  WHITE  WYANDOTTE,  BUFF  ORPINGTON,  and  FAVEROLLE  « 

FOWLS,  and  several  other  Breeds,  including  Bantams.  Many  I 
Prize-winners. 


Pedigree  Animals  of  all  Ages  from  any  of  the  above  Breeds  always  on  Sale. 


For  particulars  apply — 

J.  M.  LONGE,  Estate  Oice,  Sudbourne  Hall,  Orford,  Suffolk. 

Telegrams : Orford,  Suffolk.  Station  : Wiokham  Market,  G.E.R. 
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rrHE:  right  hoh. 

Lord  Rothschild, 

TRING  PARK,  TRING,  HERTS. 

PEDIGREE  STOCK  OF  SHIRES,  JERSEYS,  DAIRY 
SHORTHORNS,  AND  HAMPSHIRE  DOWN  SHEEP. 


SHIRE  STALLIONS: 

Halstead  Royal  Duke  (25255) ; Childwick  Champion  (22215) ; 
Blythwood  Kingmaker  (18534),  &c.,  &c. 


HALSTEAD  ROYAL  DUKE  (25255). 

THE  STOCK  HAVE  WON  PRIZES  AT  ALL  THE  LEADING  SHOWS, 
For  Particulars,  &c.,  &c.,  please  apply  to 

MR.  RICHARDSON  CARR, 

ESTATE  OFFICE,  TRING  PARK,  TRING,  HERTS., 

who  win  be  pleased  to  show  the  Stock  by  appointment. 
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PURE -BRED  LEICESTER  SHEEP. 

THOlVIilLS  SiLRKEIR, 


X^od^e,  SmSRBXJRN',  Rsist  YoxtIcs. 


N.B.— Leicesters  were  awarded  Champion  Prize  for  Longwools  at  the  Smithfleld  Club 
Show  in  1907.  RAMS  FOR  SALE.  INSPECTION  OF  FLOCK  INVITED. 


Recommended  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England. 


FARMERS’  ACCOUNT  BOOKS, 

Third  Edition^  Now  Ready. 

No.  I.  Diary.  This  Book  is  arranged  with  a week  in  each  opening,  and 
may  he  commenced  at  any  time  of  the  Year.  In  it  all  the  transactions 
of  the  Farm  are  recorded  from  day  to  day,  together  with  all  moneys 
received  and  paid,  the  weekly  Labour  Account  being  arranged  for  by 
special  ruling. 

Pi7loe  4:/-  Pos4:  Free  4/4. 

No.  2.  Receipts,  Payments  and  Balance  Sheet.  Specially  ruled  to  show  at 
a glance  the  receipts  from  Sales  of  different  kinds  of  Farm  Produce, 
arranged  in  columns,  and  also  the  Expenditure  on  different  items, 
collected  in  columns  under  their  proper  headings.  It  also  shows  a 
Balance  Sheet,  giving  the  gross  profit  at  the  close  of  the  Farming 
Year. 

Price  5/6.  Posi:  Free  5/10. 

NOS.  1 & 2,  POST  FREE  FOR  10/2. 


FORSTER  GROOM  & Co.  Ltd.,  15,  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON,  S.W. 
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J.&  Fa  HOWARD}  BEDFORD. 


CHAMPION  PLOUGHS 

£ s.  d. 

S B,  a very  liglit  pair-horse 
plough,  weight  229  lbs.  . 4 12  6 
J A,  the  famous  Champion, 
weight  266  lbs.  . .500 

B.  a pair-horse  general  pur- 
pose plough.  weight  283  lbs.  5 15  0 
Skim  Coulter.  5s.  6d.  extra. 

Steel  instead  of  iron  breast,  3s.  extra. 


DIGGING  PLOUGHS 


D D X,  with  two  wheels,  and 
skim  coulter,  weight 

206  lbs 4 5 0 

L B X with  two  wheels,  and 
skim  coulter,  weight 

236  lbs 5 0 0 

LBFN,  with  two  wheels,  and 
skim  coulter,  weight 

236  lbs 5 0 0 

LBT,  with  steel  chisel  bar 

share,  weight  2.3ii  lbs.  .500 


ORIOINAL  HARROWS 

No.  14  for  one  or  two  horses, 

8J  It.  wide,  weight  lbs.  8 7 6 

No.  12,  for  two  horses,  9J  ft 

wide,  weight  100  lbs.  . 3 16  0 

No.  11,  for  two  or  three  horses, 

10  ft  wide,  weight  246  lbs.  4 5 0 


FAMOUS 

CULTIVATORS 

No.  5,  with  seven  tines,  work- 
ing width  4i  ft,  weight 
336  lbs 8 0 0 

Seed-box  attached  for  broad- 
cast sowing. 

Four  Guineas. 

No.  7,  with  nine  tines,  work- 
ing width  64  ft,  weight 
366  lbs 9 5 0 

Seed-box  attached  for  broad- 
cast sowing. 

Five  Guineas. 


FIFTY  SEVEN  FIRST  PRIZES 
AS  WELL  AS  SOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS 
HAVE  BEEN  AWARDED  TO  J.  & F.  HOWARD 
BY  THE  ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND 


ADYERTISEMENTS. 


By  Royal.  Warrant  Manufacturers  of  Agricultural  Machinery  to  HIS  MAJESTY 
KING  EDWARD  Vll.  

Ransomes,  Sims  & Jefferies 

(LIMITED) 

MANUFACTURE  THE  BEST 

ROAD  LOCOMOTIVES, 
TRACTION  ENGINES, 
PORTABLE  ENGINES, 
STATIONARY  ENGINES, 
and  BOILERS. 


STEAM 

THRASHING  MACHINES, 


PLOUGHS 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
AND  SOILS. 


oi»L  CULTIVATORS, 

ALL  SIZES 
ry  requirement. 


Illustpated  Catalogues  Free  on  application  to 

ORWSlLilLi  WORKS,  IPSWXCR. 


SWATH  TURNERS 


Dealing  Quickly  and  Effectively 
with  the  Hay  and  Clover  Crops. 


“Manual”  and 
“ Self  ■=  acting  ” 
Horse  Rakes 
and  Hay  Makers. 


ADYERTISEMENTS. 


All  interested  in  laying  down  land  to  grass 
should  read 

Permanent  & Temporary 
Pastures. 

By  MARTIN  J.  SUTTON,  F.L*S. 

Created  Chevalier  de  la  Legion  d’Honneur  and  Chevalier  de  I’Ordre  duMerite  Agricole, 

. by  the  late  Presidents  of  the  French  Republic.  MM.  MacMahon  and  Loubet,  for  services 
rendered  to  Agriculture. 

The  Times  says  : — 

“ The  general  arrangement  of  the  rolnme  is  the  same,  as  heretofore, 
and  the  book  remains,  and  is  likely  to  long  continue  to  be,  our 
standard  authority  upon  the  cnltivation  of  grass  land.” 

The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  says: — 

“ A practical  book  written  by  a practical  man  for  practical  men.” 

The  Field  says  : — 

” Mr.  M.  J.  Sutton’s  valuable  book,  which,  since  it  was  first  published 
some  sixteen  years  ago,  has  rightly  been  regarded  as  the  standard 
work  on  the  subject  of  grass  lands,  requires  no  introduction  at  this 
time  of  day  ; but,  well  known  as  the  volume  is,  the  intimation  that  a 
sixth  edition  has  been  called  for  and  supplied  will  be  received  with 
interest  and  satisfaction.” 

Sixth  Edition.  Price  5s.,  bound  in  cloth. 

Completely  revised,  and  containing  a chapter  on  Weeds  found  in 
Pastures.  An  Index  has  also  been  added.  Substantially  bound  in 
cloth.  Illustrated  with  23  engravings  of  Natural  Grasses,  Clovers,  &c., 
and  containing  46  Analyses  of  Grasses,  Clovers,  &c.,  prepared 
expressly  for  this  work  by  Dr.  J.  Augustus  Voelcker. 


STJTTON^’S 

Farmers'  Year  Book  and  Graziers’  Manual. 

This  work  contains  descriptions,  illustrations,  and  much  valuable 
information  on  the  best  varieties  of  grasses  and  clovers. 

Published  annually  in  February.  Post  free  on  application  from 

SUTTON  & SONS,  READING. 


